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MKS.  SHERWOOD'S  WORKS* 


PUBLISHERS^     ADVBRTISEMEKT 


The  Subscribers  solicit  attention  to  their  proposed  re- 
publication of  the  works  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  in  a  cheap 
and  handsome  edition.  This  is,  unquestionably,  one 
of  the  most  admirable  family  series  in  the  English  lan- 
guage from  the  pen  of  a  single  writer.  It  is  a  fact 
somewhat  remarkable,  considering  the  great  merit  of 
these  writings,  their  extensive  and  increasing  popularity 
in  England,  and  the  favour  with  which  such  as  are 
familiar  to  American  readers  have  been  received,  that 
many  of  them  have  never  been  republished  in  this,  country.; 
while  some  of  the  works  published  as  Mrs.  ^hekwood's 
are  in  fact  not  her  productions.  , , 

The  Subscribers  have  recently  been  favoured  miix  a 
letter  from  the  accomplished  authoress,  enclosing^  « 
complete  list  of  her  works,  which  are  mote  auii^e^ous 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  subjects'  are  ex- 
ceedingly various,  and  adapted  to  different  degrees  of 
capacity,  from  that  of  opening  youth  to  the  matured  in-^ 
teUect  of  riper  years ;  but  in  all,  the  sentiments,  the 
spirit,  and  the  influence  upon  the  mind  are  such  as  to 
command  the  wiumest  approbation  of  every  enlightened 
Christian  ;  while,  in  their  aptitude  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  understanding  and  the  improvement  of  the  heart, 
they  challenge  competition.  These  features  render  the 
works  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
libraries  of  Sunday-schools,  and  for  families  in  which 
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there  are  young  persons ;  at  the  same  time,  most  of 
them  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  both  profit  and 
dehght  to  readers  of  every  age. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  sensible   not 
only  of  the  value  of  the  works  themselves,  but  also 
of  the  benefits  their  more  general  dissemination  will  be 
instrumental  in  producing,  the  Subscribers  have  deter- 
mined upon  their  immediate  republication  in   a  form 
worthy  of  their  intrinsic  merit.     The  editions  heretofore 
produced  in  the  United  States,  even  of  those  portions 
that  have  been  repubUshed,  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  inferior,  and  in  some  cases  the  works  selected 
have  been  materially  injured  by  alterations  and  abridg- 
ments.    The  contemplated  edition  will  be  printed  in 
the  same  style  as  the  edition  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Tales  published  by  the  Subscribers,  and  with  illustra- 
tions on  steel.     The  number  of  volumes  will  be  here- 
after ascertained  and  stated;  and  the  several  works 
will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  so  arranged  that  each 
volume  will  be  perfect  in  itself,  and  may  be  purchased 
"-  8?jparately,4f  desired. 
^"^    -   The  .Subscribers  feel  assured,  that  the  collection  to 
^*". :  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  will  be 
•v-\'  .fpubd  Vorttvy  of  the  same  encouragement  that  has  been 
.^•'"'    extended  to  their  previous  standard  publications.     For 
/' , '  fhat'^^'icbura^ement  they  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
opportuilily  to  express  their  grateful  sense ;  and,  with 
confidence,   they  present  their  contemplated    edition 
of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  writings  as   evidence   of  their 
anxiety  to  merit  its  continuance. 
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THE     AMERICAN     PUBLISHERS. 


The  story  of  Henry  Milner,  which  occupies  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  has  never  before  been  published  entire  in 
America:  it  appeared  in  three  successive  parts  in 
England, — the  first  of  which  only  has  been  acces- 
sible to  readers  in  this  country.  The  favour  with 
which  it  was  received  by  the  British  public,  the  high  en* 
comiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  critical  press,  the 
number  of  editions  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  the  first  portion  was  purchased  and 
read  on  its  republication  in  the  United  States,  unite  in 
inspiring  the  publishers  with  a  hope  that  the  entire  work, 
now  presented,  at  a  price  so  low,  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  public,  and  extensively  useful. 
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HENRY    MILNER 


CHAPTER  L 


Wb  have  many  histories  of  little  boys,  who^  being 
brought  up  according  to  the  fashionaof  this  world,  have 
made  themselves  great  and  clever  m^n,  and  have  obtained 
riches  and  rewards  in  this  life.  I  am  now  going  to  teU 
yon  the  history  of  a  little  bay  who  was  never  taught  any 
thing  of  the  fashions  or  ways  of  this  world ;  but  wa»  ac- 
customed, quite  from  the  time  of  his  babyhood,  to  think 
only  of  pleasing  God,  and  making  himself  such  as  the 
Lord  loves. 

His  teachers  were  holy  and  humble  people,  and  God 
blessed  their  instru<:tions,  for  they  trusted  in  his  prom- 
ises, and  were  no^  confounded.  They  believed  in  the 
Lord,  neither  did  they  turn  aside  from  his  commandments 
to  give  worldly  instruction  to  their  little  pupil,  or  to 
endeavour  to  make  him  wise  for  this  world  as  weU  as 
for  the  next. 

Henrt  Milncr,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  little  boy 
whose  history  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you,  lost  his  mother 
while  he  was  a  very  little  baby,  and  before  he  was  quite 
four  years  of  age  he  was  also  deprived  of  his  last  sur- 
viving parent. 

Mr.  Milner,  the  father  of  Henry,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family;  but,  as  he  was  a  younger  child,  and  had 
many  brothers  and  sisters,  he  had  never  been  a  rich  man, 
and  had  oiily  two  thousand  pounds  to  leave  his  little 
boy,  which  indeed  was  quite  enough  to  provide  for  his 
education  and  comfort  as  a  little  lK>y,  and  to  help  him 
to  get  oa  in  life  as  he  got  older. 
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When  Mr.  Milner  felt  himself  near  death,  he  sent  for 
his  tutor,  a  certain  elderly  and  respectable  clergyman,  of 
the  name  of  Dalben,  of  whose  manner  of  living  I  shall 
give  you  an  account  by-and-by ;  and  when  Mr.  Dalben 
arrived,  he  entered  with  him  into  the  following  dis- 
course : — "  You  see  me,  my  beloved  tutor,  lying  on  my 
death-bed,  and  about  to  depart  to  that  dear  Saviour, 
whom  you  first  (with  the  divine  blessing)  taught  me  to 
love  and  serve.  To  you,  my  dear  sir,  under  God,  and 
to  your  simple  and  holy  instructions,  I  have  owed  all 
the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  on  earth,  and  all  the  joy  I 
now  have  in  the  prospect  of  death ;  and  if  you  will  grant 
me  one  favour,  the  last  I  shall  ever  ask  you,  you  will 
remove  the  only  subject  of  regret  which  remains  to  me 
on  leavine  this  world." 

Mr.  Dalben  replied,  "  Give  not  the  glory  to  me,  my 
dear  pupil ;  for,  though  it  has  pleased  God  in  some  degree 
to  bless  my  labours  with  respect  to  you,  yet  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  me  is,  that  1  am  »n  unprofitable  servant, 
and  one  who  has  done  his  Lord^s  work  with  a  cold  and 
unbelieving  heart.  But,  to  waive  this  matter ;  what,  my 
son,  is  your  request  1  if  it  is  in  any  way  in  my  power  to 
grant  it,  be  assured  you  shall  not  meet  with  a  denial." 

In  answer  to  this  the  dying  man  extended  his  pale 
cold  hand,  and  rang  a  bell,  which  was  soon  answered  by 
a  decent  maid-servant,  bringing  in  a  little  boy  between 
three  and  four  years  of  age.  This  child  was  dressed 
in  a  white  frock  and  muslin  cap,  having  ringlets  of  fair 
hair  peeping  out  from  under  the  cap  and  falling  upon  his 
neck.  This  was  little  Henry  Milner,  who,  at  the  sight 
of  his  father,  used  all  those  expressions  of  animated  joy 
with  which  children  commonly  serve  themselves  ere  yet 
they  have  acquired  the  full  use  of  words,  whereby  to 
convey  their  ideas. 

The  infant  sprang  from  the  arms  of  his  nurse  upon 
his  father's  bed,  and  put  up  his  blooming  mouth  to  kiss 
the  pale  lips  of  his  beloved  parent. 

The  eyes  of  the  poor  father  filled  with  tears,  and,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Dalben,  he  said,  "  Can  you  love  this  little  boy  ? 
could  you  take  him  to  your  heart,  and  make  him  your 
own  sonV 

"I  understand  you,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Dalben; 
"and  unworthy  as  I  feel  of  the  charge,  yet,  if  it  is  yomr 
settled  wish,  upon  mature  reflection,  to  leave  your  child 
under  my  care,  knowing  me  as  you  do,  and  all  my  ways 
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and  modes  of  thinking,  I  will  accept  thei^edge ;  but  con- 
sider well,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  that  if  I 
receive  the  dear  boy,  I  shall  not  bring  him  up  according 
to  any  of  the  received  opinions  or  customs  of  the 
world." 

"The  world P^  repeated  Mr.  Milner,  with  warmth; 
"what  is  the  world  to  a  poor  dying  man  like  me !  I 
thank  Grod,  that  through  your  instraotions,  and  the  views 
you  early  gave  me  of  its  emptiness  and  vanity,  and  of 
all  its  destructive  tendencies,  it  never  had  the  charms 
for  roe  which  it  has  for  other  young  people  less  simply 
educated ;  but  never,  never  did  it  appear  of  so  little  im- 
portance as  it  does  at  this  moment ;  and  1  would  rather 
look  forward  to  seeing  my  beloved  child  an  humble  ser- 
vant of  God,  in  the  lowest  situation  in  Ufe,  than  the  first 
monarch  upon  earth.  Take  him,  therefore,  my  dear 
friend,  as  the  last  pledge  of  love  from  your  old  and 
highly-favoured  pupil  Henry  Milner. — Bring  him  up  in 
your  own  simple  way ;  talk  to  him,  and  give  him  the 
same  kind  of  instruction  as  you  gave  to  me„  and  all  my 
wishes  on  his  account  will  be  fuSlled.^ 

*'  We  were  very  happy  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  my 
dear  pupil,  when  we  lived  together  in  my  little  cottage ; 
and  if  the  Lord  would  assist  me  in  my  care  of  your  dear 
boy,  it  would,  I  think,  make  up  to  me  almost  what  I 
shall  lose  in  his  father.  But,  dear  Henry  Milner,  beloved 
pupil  and  son  of  my  heart,  may  I  not  hope  that  you  may 
yet  be  spared  to  us  V 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Milner;  "no,  I  neither  expect  nor 
wish  for  a  prolongation  of  life :  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  I  must  soon  die ;  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  set  not 
your  heart  upon  me ;  but  love  my  little  son,  and  for  his 
sake  recall  to  mind  the  day^s  of  my  youth,  and  the  sweet 
instructions  you  used  to  give  me. 

"  Do  you  remember,  my  dear  tutor,  the  conversations 
we  used  to  have  upon  the  subject  of  those  blessed  davs 
when  Christ  shall  reign  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  How  you  used 
to  tell  me,  when  speaking  of  tke  glory  of  the  ancient 
kings  and  heroes  of  the  earth,  and  the  vaunted  conquer- 
ors of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  this  was  a  false  and  deceit- 
M  glory,  and  would  be  as  much  excelled  by  the  glory 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  as  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  exceeds  that  of  a  blazing  flambeau?  Do  you 
recollect  how  many  Questions  I  used  to  put  to  you  oa 
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these  subJectSf  and  how  you  used  to  take  the  Bible  and 
point  out  to  me  those  passages  which  lefer  to  this  glo- 
rions  time,  when  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their 
fruit,  and  the  earth  shall  Tield  her  increase, — ^when  springs 
shall  burst  forth  in  the  desert  place,  and  brooks  of  water 
in  the  thirsty  land ;  and  you  used  to  describe  to  me  at 
those  times  what  would  be  the  beautiful  and  holy  deport* 
ilient  of  the  children  of  the  Blessed  One  in  those  happy 
days  in  terms  so  warm  and  animated,  that  while  I  lis- 
tened I  often  felt  my  young  imagination,  as  it  were,  take 
fire,  and  every  feeling  of  my  heart  engaged  in  the  desire 
of  promoting,  as  much  as  in  me  lay,  the  advancement 
of  tnis  kingdom  upon  earth  1 

^  Ah !  my  friend,  while  other  tutors  knd  instructors  of 
youth  are  engaged  in  filling  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
with  precepts  of  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly  glory,  you 
were  continually  employed  in  representmg  to  me  such 
views  of  true  peace  and  true  glory  as  were  never  yet 
Terified  on  earth ;  insomuch  so,  that,  with  the  divine 
Messing,  my  young  hear^  was  quite  filled  with  these 
images ;  and  I  felt,  while  yet  a  boy,  a  more  ardent  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth, 
than  ever  Spartan  or  Roman  youth  for  the  honour  of  his 
oountry,  or  the  fame  of  his  native  city." 

Mr.  Dalben  smiled,  but  there  was  a  mixture  of  tender 
grief  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  as  his  pupil 
thus  proceeded : 

**  I  remember  that  you  used  to  say  to  me,  *  Dear 
Henry  Miiner,  what  sort  of  little  bovs  are  those  who 
will  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth, 
and  who  will  be  allowed  to  play  upon  the  hills  of  the 
millennium ;  not  indeed  sw^  little  boys  as  we  now  ^ee ; 
children  with  sinful,  proud,  and  ambitioiK  hearts ;  but 
holy  children,  who  have  received  new  hearts,  and  been 
made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  have  been  justi- 
fied, regfenerated,  sanctified,  and  are  at  length  admitted 
into  glory — such  little  boys  as  these  will  play  on  the 
high  hills  of  the  millennium.'" 

^  My  dear  pupil,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  **  I  fear  you  will 
exhaust  yourself  by  speaking  so  much." 

••  No,  no,"  returned  Mr.  Miiner  with  animation :  "  in 
promisiDgto  take  my  boy  you  have  added,  I  thinJi,  some 
days  to  m;^  life,  and  enabled  me  to  look  back  on  the 
9weet  period  of  my  childhood  with  renewed  delight; 
ittismuch  as  I  now  dare  to  hope  for  the  same  holy  and 
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feimple  instrsctions  for  my  son  as  those  oq  which  I  now 
dwell  with  such  inexpressible  delight.  My  bek>ved 
tator,  while  under  your  care  1  was  as  happy  as  a  sinful 
child  of  Adam  could  possibly  be  while  carrying  about 
with  him  a  body  of  sin ;  and  though,  indeed,  after  I  left 
you,  and  mixed  with  the  world,  I  lost  much  of  my  peace 
of  mind,  He  who  undoubtedly  willed  my  salvation  ere 
yet  the  spirit  of  life  was  breathed  into  my  nostrils,  soon 
found  means  to  recall  me  to  himself,  and  will  assuredly, 
in  a  very  short  time,  make  me  blessed  in  his  presence 
for  evermore ;  for  1  have  been  enabled  to  place  my  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  who  ever  trusted  in  him  and  was 
eonfounded  V 

Now,  as  1  have  made  my  first  ehapter  somehwhat  long, 
and  as  it  contains  some  matters  rather  difficult  for  little 
boys  to  understand,  I  shall  conclude  it  in  a  few  words 
by  saying,  that  Mr.  Dalben  staid  with  his  dear  pupil  not 
only  till  he  died,  but  until  he  had  seen  his  remains  placed 
in  the  grave ;  after  which,  he  hired  a  chaise,  and  taking 
little  Henry  Milner  on  his  lap,  began  his  journey  tawarda 
his  own  home. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Gontainui]?  an  Account  of  Mr.  Dalben's  House  and  his  STenrants  ;^ 
also  a  Description  of  his  Dog  and  Cat,  with  certain  other  import- 
ant ParticulajTS. 

Mr.  Dalben's  house  was  situated  in  Worcestershire,, 
between  the  Malvern  Hills  and  the  valley  of  the  Teme, 
80  that  those  who  approached  the  house  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river  saw  the  hills  towering  majestically 
above  the  house,  and  a  grove  of  trees  which  grew  at  the 
back  of  it.  The  house  itself  stood  in  a  very  neat  and 
beautiful  garden,  abounding,  not  only  with  vegetables  and 
firuit,  but  also  with  many  fair  shrubs  and  flowers ;  among 
which  several  neat  gravel  walks  went  winding  about^ 
sometimes  being  in  sight  from  the  house,  and  some-, 
times  being  quite  hid  from  the  windows  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  house  was  a  very  old  one,  even  in  Mr.  DalbenV 
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time ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  lately 
visited  that  country  that  it  is  now  quite  gone  to  ruin. 

It  was,  however,  a  lovely  and  comfortable  abode  as 
could  possibly  be  when  the  old  gentleman  lived  therein. 
It  was  laid  out  in  a  little  hall  or  vestibule,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  the  kitchen,  and  on  the  other  the  old  gen- 
tleman's study,  a  handsome  large  room,  which  took  up 
one  whole  side  of  the  house.  The  kitchen  window, 
which  was  a  very  large  one,  looked  towards  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  con>manded  a  fine  view  down  the  valley 
of  Teme :  but  the  window  of  the  study  opened  the  other 
way,  and  from  hence  the  heights  of  Malvern  were  seen, 
liftmg  themselves  above  the  trees  in  the  garden  and 
grove  beyond.  This  study,  which  was  as  much  as 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  contained  certain  large  book- 
cases, in  which  Mr.  Dalben's  books  were  placed  in  the 
neatest  order :  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  Turkey 
carpet ;  a  bright  mahogany  table  stood  before  the  fire, 
and  another  in  the  bow>window ;  in  which  last  place 
Mr.  Dalben  used  to  sit  in  warm  weather.  There  was 
in  this  room  a  very  comfortable  sofa,  and  a  warm  rug 
lay  before  the  fireplace ;  which  last  piece  of  furniture 
I  particularly  mention,  because  it  was  on  this  rug  that 
the  old  cat  used  to  take  her  place  in  a  wintry  evening, 
and  where  she  not  unfrequently  spent  her  night. 

On  the  inner  side  of  this  study  was  a  large  light 
closet,  where  Mr.  Dalben  used  to  keep  his  papers  and 
such  of  his  books  as  were  not  clothed  in  a  handsome 
binding ;  and  here  he  was  so  kind  as  to  allow  Henry 
Milner,  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  to  keep  a 
certain  bag  of  rubbish  which  the  little  boy  prized  not  a 
little,  though  it  contained  nothing  but  a  few  sticks  and 
nails,  some  bits  of  string  and  scraps  of  paper,  a  bundle 
of  penny  pictures,  and  a  clasp-knife  which  would  not 
cut. 

But  I  shall  not  say  much  about  this  bag  in  this  place, 
lest  I  should  forget  the  proper  subject  of  this  chapter ; 
which  is,  to  describe  Mr.  Dalben's  house,  his  servants, 
and  his  cat  and  dog. 

Over  the  study,  which  I  dare  say  you  have  now  got  in 
your  eye,  was  the  old  gentleman^s  sleeping-room,  and 
over  the  closet  was  another  small  apartment,  in  which 
a  little  bed  was  put  for  Henry  Milner,  though  he  did  not 
begin  to  sleep  in  it  till  the  day  when  he  was  five  years 
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old,  because,  tiU  that  time,  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  he  should  sleep  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Kitty,  whom 
I  shall  speak  of  by-and-by. 

Behind  the  kitchen  was  a  brewhouse  and  poultry- 
yard,  and  a  large  barn,  with  lofts  above,  every  corner  of 
which  Henry  Milner  was  well  acquainted  with,  when  he 
got  to  an  age  to  go  about  by  himself ;  and  here  also  was 
a  kennel  for  Lion,  the  great  black  dog,  who,  though  he 
looked  very  fierce,  and  would  sometimes  make  a  terrible 
noise  when  he  saw  any  thing  he  did  not  like,  was  never- 
Uieless  a  very  good-natured  creature. 

Mr.  Dalben  kept  three  servants :  namely,  Mrs.  Kitty 
the  housekeeper,  who,  though  sonoetimes  rather  cross, 
was  very  honest  and  attentive  to  her  master,  having 
Uved  with  him  more  than  twenty  years ;  Thomas  the 
gardener,  and  Sally  the  cook  and  dairy-maid.  Thomas 
was  as  old  as  Mrs.  Kitty,  and  knew  every  flower  and  tree 
in  the  garden  as  well  as  you  know  A,  B,  C ;  but  Sally  was 
young,  and  often  made  Mrs.  Kitty  angry  by  looking  out 
of  the  window  when  she  ought  to  have  been  at  her 

work. 

And  now  I  think  that  I  have  but  one  inhabitant  of  the 
famUy  to  make  you  acquainted  with,  and  that  is  Muff 
the  cat :  she  was  called  Muff,  because  a  lady  brought 
her,  when  she  was  a  kitten,  to  Mr.  Dalben's  in  her  muff. 

Muff  was  a  tortoise-shell  cat,  and  would  have  been 
very  handsome,  only  that  she  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  one  eye  in  a  battle  with  a  large  rat ;  and  you 
must  be  sensible  that  the  loss  of  an  eye  is  no  great 
advantage  to  a  cat,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  you. 
However,  we  must  consider  what  a  very  good  thing  it 
is  that  Providence  has  given  two  eyes  to  most  creatures ; 
so  that,  although  we  should  lose  one  eye,  we  still  shall 
have  another  to  use,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  we 
were  bom  with  but  one  eye,  even  if  that  eye  were  ever  so 
large  or  handsome. 

And  now,  having  fulfilled  my  pronuse,  I  shall  finish 
my  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Arriyal  of  little  Henrf  Milner,  and  the  dreadful  Alann  which 

took  place  some  days  afterward. 

It  was  five  o'clock  on  a  fine  evening  in  autumn,  and 
Mrs.  Kitty,  who  knew  when  to  expect  her  master,  had 
lighted  a  good  fire  in  the  study,  and  set  the  tea-things 
in  order,  for  she  knew  that  her  master  always  liked  tea 
better  tiian  any  thing  else  after  a  journey,  when  the 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  containing  the  good  old 
gentleman,  with  his  little  adopted  son  asleep  on  his  knees. 

Mrs.  Kitty  and  Sally  immediately  hastened  out  to  the 
door,  and  Thomas  came  running  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  garden  at  the  sound  of  the  carriage. 

Thomas  bowed  his  head  as  he  opened  the  carriage  ; 
and  Mr.  Dalben,  addressing  Kitty, said,  '*  Take  this  little 
man  as  gently  as  you  can,  and  lay  him  on  the  sofa,  if 
possible,  without  waking  him." 

*^  O  the  little  darling  \  the  little  fair  one !"  said  Mrs. 
Kitty ;  ^^  so  like  his  dear  papa !  a  thousand  blessings  rest 
upon  him !" — "  Gently,  gently,  Kitty,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ; 
"  there,  now  you  have  him.  Lay  him  on  the  sofa,  where 
he  can  see  me  when  he  wakes ;  for  my  old  face  is  the 
only  one  which  the  poor  infant  can  now  tolerate."  So 
saying,  the  old  gentleman  accompanied  his  housekeeper 
into  the  parlour,,  followed  by  Thomas  and  Sally ;  which 
last  made  an  errand  into  the  parlour  to  have  a  further 
view  of  the  httle  sleeper. 

"  Softly,  softly,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  there,  that  will 
do.  And  now  how  are  you  all  ?  and  how  are  the  neigh- 
hours  ?  All  well ;  very  good :  the  Lord  be  praised  for 
all  mercies !" 

"  Poor  Mr.  Milner,  sir !"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  as  she  put 
some  water  in  the  teapot :  "  I  hope,  sir,  he  went  ofif 
happy,  he  went  off  trusting  in  his  Saviour's  merits." — 
"  Kitty,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  he  is  now  at  rest ;  we 
might  almost  wish  we  were  with  him." — ".  He  was  a 
sweet  httle  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty ;  "  and  that  little  dar- 
ling there  is  the  very  picture  of  him."    So  saying,  she 
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gare  another  kind  look  at  the  child,  and  walked  oat  of 
the  room. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Dalben  poured  out  his  tea,  and 
took  a  piece  of  a  white  loaf  to  soak  in  milk  for  the  child, 
looking  at  him  from  time  to  time,  his  tender  and  pious 
heart  being  filled  with  thankfulness  for  the  blessed  death 
of  the  father,  and  lifted  up  in  prayer  for  the  Divine  as- 
sistance, in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his 
duty  towards  the  son. 

While  employed  in  these  meditations,  little  Henry 
Milner  opened  his  eyes ;  his  first  motion  was  to  cry, 
finding  all  around  him  strange  and  new  ;  but,  as  he  ex- 
plored the  whole  apartment  with  his  eager  gaze,  his 
eye  at  length  rested  on  the  face  of  his  old  friend ;  on 
which  a  lovely  smile  lighted  up  his  whole  face,  and  he 
extended  both  his  little  arms  towards  him. 

Mr.  Dalben  instantly  got  up  and  took  him  on  his  knee, 
feeding  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  speaking  to  him 
in  a  manner  the  most  tender, — pointing  out  to  him  the 
cat,  who  was  asleep  upon  the  rag,  and  certain^  other 
objects  in  the  room  which  he  thought  most  suitable  to 
liis  taste.  After  a  while  the  little  boy  began  again  to 
feel  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
conveyed  to  his  bed  in  Mrs.  Kitty's  room. 

The  next  morning  he  was  brought  down  to  breakfast 
with  his  kind  old  friend,  whom  he  was  taught  to  call 
uncle ;  after  which  he  was  allowed  to  play  in  the  study, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Kitty,  who 
said  that  she  feared  Master  Henry  would  prove  very 
troublesome  to  her  master,  who  was  used  to  be  so  very 
qniet :  "  and  then,  sir,''  she  said,  *'  the  little  gentleman 
has  no  playthings  to  amuse  himself  withal." 

"  Well  then,  Kitty,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  in  default  of 
these,  send  Thomas  to  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  bring 
from  thence  any  little  square  or  cA}long  bits  of  deal 
which  may  chance  to  be  lying  on  the  floor ;  and  do  you, 
Kitty,  clear  out  one  of  those  cupboards  under  the  book- 
cases, in  order  that  the  empty  cupboard  may  form  a 
repository  for  these  treasures."  Mrs.  Kitty  marvelled^ 
but  said  nothing  in  the  parlour,  though,  when  she  went 
out  into  the  kitchen  to  send  Thomas  to  the  carpenter, 
she  ventured  to  remark,  that  she  had  never  seen  her 
master  put  himself  so  much  out  of  the  way  before ; 
"for  you  know,  Thomas,  he  was  always  particular 
about  the  study  carpet,  and  now  he  is  going  to  have  all 
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manner  of  rubbish  brought  in  to  litter  the  room :  surely, 
SaUy,  if  little  master  is  to  play  upon  the  best  carpet,  he 
ought  to  have  some  genteeler  toys  than  a  parcel  of  bits 
of  wood,  which  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  Ught  the 
oven."  In  this  manner  Mrs.  Kitty  vented  her  indigna- 
tion, till  Thomas  returned  with  the  bits  of  deal,  which 
she  ordered  Sally  to  carry  into  the  parlour  in  her 
apron. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Dalben  had  emptied  one  of  the 
cupboards  in  question,  carrying  the  books  and  papers 
which  it  had  contained  to  his  light  closet ;  and  Henry 
also  made  himself  busy  on  the  occasion,  and  was  mightily, 
pleased  when  Sally  brought  in  the  bits  of  deal,  and  Mr. 
Dalben  made  him  understand  that  they  were  all  to  be 
his  own,  and  that  he  was  to  have  the  cupboard  to  keep 
them  in. 

Mr.  Dalben  studied,  as  his  custom  was,  till  twelve 
o'clock,  and  Henry  played  during  that  time  in  the  room ; 
at  twelve  he  walked  out,  and  took  the  little  boy  with 
him :  they  returned  about  two,  and  Henry  dined  with 
Mr.  Dalben ;  being  seated  opposite  to  his  uncle  on  a 
large  arm-ohair,  on  which  the  sofa- cushion  had  been 
placed,  to  form  a  seat  of  a  convenient  height  for  him. 

Mr.  Dalben  himself  always  lived  plainly ;  but  he  took 
care  to  give  of  the  simplest  food  at  the  table  to  the 
little  boy.  After  dinner  Mr.  Dalben  went  out  to  see 
some  poor  neighbours ;  and  as  Henry  was  too  young 
to  accompany  him,  he  was  allowed  during  the  intervsd 
to  visit  Mrs.  Kitty  on  her  side  of  the  house. 

Before  tea  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  met  again ;  and 
while  the  tea-things  were  preparing,  Mr.  Dalben  took 
Henry  on  his  lap,  and  told  him  a  story,  and  talked  to 
him  a  little  about  his  Creator.  After  tea,  Henry  was 
made  to  say  his  prayers,  and  he  then  went  to  bed.  Thus 
his  first  day  passed,  and  several  of  the  following  days, 
under  the  roof  of  his  kind  uncle :  but  when  he  had  been 
about  a  week  in  Mr.  Dalben's  house,  an  accident  hap^ 
pened,  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count. 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Dalben  being  busy 
writing  letters,  and  Henry  playing  at  his  cupboard,  the 
little  boy,  having  spread  all  his  treasure  on  the  floor,  and 
seeing  his  cupboard  quite  empty,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  try  whether  there  was  not  room  enough  within  for 
0uch  a  little  body  as  himself;  he  accordingly  probably 
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first  put  in  his  head,  and  then  one  foot,  and  then  another, 
and  finding  abundance  of  room,  he  pulled  the  door  nearly 
to,  and  stretching  himself  out  along  the  floor,  fell  fast 
asleep.  In  the  mean  time  a  gentleman  came  to  the  door 
of  the  house  on  horseback,  and  asked  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Dalben ;  who,  for  a  moment  forgetting  little  Henry, 
walked  out  into  the  hall,  and  stood  there  some  minutes 
talking  to  the  stranger.  When  returning  to  his  study 
he  thought  of  the  child,  and  not  seeing  him  in  any  part 
of  the  room,  he  ran  out  hastily  into  the  kitchen  to  ask 
the  servants  if  they  had  seen  Henry.  They  all  an- 
swered that  they  had  not.  Whereupon  Mr.  Dalben,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  family,  ran  back  into  the  par- 
lour, but  no  little  Henry  Milner  was  to  be  seen,  though 
they  went  into  the  closet  and  looked  under  the  sofa. 
They  were  by  this  time  much  alarmed,  and  ran  out 
of  the  parlour  faster  than  they  had  come  in;  and 
when  they  got  into  the  hall,  one  took  one  way,  and  one 
another;  Thomas  ran  out  into  the  garden,  Mrs.  Kitty 
hurried  up  stairs,  Mr.  Dalben  descended  into  the  cellar, 
and  Sally  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  brewhouse,  where 
she  gave  alarm  to  an  old  woman  who  was  bus}"  wash- 
ing little  Henry's  frock;  and  while  Sally  examined 
every  hole  and  comer  in  the  offices  within  doors,  the  old 
woman  ran  to  the  pig-sty,  into  the  barn,  into  the  shoe-^ 
hole,  and  mto  the  coal-hole,  calling  as  loud  as  she  could, 
**  Master  Henry !  Master  Henry !  Dear  little  rogue,  I 
hope  no  harm  has  come  to  him  !" 

While  the  family  were  in  this  confusion,  one  running 
one  way  and.  one  another,  everybody  calling  and  no* 
body  answering,  and  every  one  becoming  more  and 
more  frightened  every  minute,  little  Henry  was  enjoy* 
ing  a  very  delightful  rest  at  the  bottom  of  his  cupboard ; 
and  I  know  not  how  long  he  might  have  lain  there,  per* 
haps  till  night,  if  the  whole  family,  having  searched  in 
▼ain  in  every  possible  direction,  had  not  returned  again 
to  the  parlour ;  and  there,  while  they  were  examining 
every  odd  corner,  Sally  opened  the  cupboard,  and  set 
up  suoh  a  crv  of  joy,  that  Henry  began  to  stir  and  rub 
his  eyes,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  his  uncle, 
Mrs.  Kitty,  Thomas,  Sally,  and  the  washerwoman,  aU 
gathered  together  round  the  door  of  his  house,  as  he 
afterward  called  his  cupboard. 
"  O  you  little  rogue !"  said  Mrs.  Kitty ;  "  how  yon 
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have  frightened  us  all !    Who  would  have  thought  of 
your  being  in  the  cupboard  ?" 

"  Why,  we  might  all  have  thought  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Dalben, "  if  we  had  thought  at  all,  and  not  put  ourselves 
into  such  a  fright :  however,  I  am  very  thankful  that 
our  alarm  is  thus  removed.  And  now,  my  little  man, 
come  out  of  your  hole :  you  will  live,  I  feel  assured,  to 
thank  your  foolish  friends  for  all  the  cares,  whether 
wise  or  simple,  which  they  have  had  on  your  account." 
So  the  little  boy  got  up  and  came  out;  and  having 
thanked  every  one,  for  what  he  could  not  tell,  all  de- 
parted to  their  own  place,  and  thus  terminated  this 
dreadful  alarm. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  this  Chapter  an  Account  is  given  of  Henry's  fifth  Year,  and  of 
what  he  learned  in  that  Year,  with  certain  other  curious  Par- 
ticulars. 

Soon  after  little  Henry  Milner  arrived  at  Mr.  Dalben's 
his  birthday  happened,  at  which  time  he  became  com- 
pletely four  years  of  age. 

At  this  period  he  could  speak  very  plainly,  and  would 
walk  and  run  as  well  and  as  far  as  most  little  boys  of  his 
age.  Through  the  precautions  of  his  kind  uncle  and  Mrs. 
Kitty,  he  knew  no  naughty  words  and  naughty  tricks ; 
notwithstanding  which,  hke  all  little  children,  who  have 
not  yet  received  new  hearts,  he  was  full  of  evil  inclina* 
tions,  which  he  showed  in  many  ways.  I  shall  point 
out  presently  these  ways,  in  which  he  showed  his  evil 
tempers ;  but  before  I  do  this,  I  will  explain  to  yoa 
what  I  mean  by  saying  that  all  little  children  who  have 
not  received  new  hearts  are  full  of  evil  inclinations. 
All  little  children  who  have  been  born  in  England,  and 
have  lived  a  few  years  in  this  Christian  country,  must 
have  heard  this  solemn  and  important  truth — that  there 
is  only  one  God,  and  that  he  is  holy  and  just,  and  never 
does  evil,  but  hates  sin  and  loves  goodness.  This  great 
and  mighty  God  made  all  things ;  he  created  the  sun  and 
the  stars,  and  all  the  worlds,  to  which  the  light  of  these 
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beayenly  bodies  extends  throughout  the  universe.  And 
this  we  understand  from  many  verses  in  the  Bible,  some 
of  which  I  shall  bring  forward  in  this  place.  "The 
lieavens  declare  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork.  Through  faith  we  under- 
stand that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God. 
He  made  the  stars  also." 

It  is  now  nearly  five  thousand  eight  hundred  years, 
tccordiag  to  our  best  reckonings,  since  the  Lord  created 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  You  have  often,  undoubt* 
edly,  heard  of  the  first  man  and  woman  made  by  Grod. 
These  our  first  parents  were  made  without  sin,  pure, 
and  holy,  and  upright,  and  blameless  in  the  sight  of  their 
God :  but  that  wicked  spirit,  ta  wit,  the  devil,  or  Satan, 
tempted  them  to  depart  from  Grod,  by  eating  of  the  tree 
of  which  God  forbade  them  to  taste.  And  thus  they 
introduced  sin  and  death  into  the  world;  the  conse* 
quence  of  which  was,  that  from  that  time  every  child 
torn  of  the  family  of  Adam  is  utterly  corrupt  from  his 
birth,  and  not  able  in  himself  to  think  one  single  good 
thoMfbt.  i  «#uld  bring  ibrward  verses  without  en4 
from  the  Bible  to  prove  this  doctrine  of  man's  utter  de- 
Ikravity.  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  on  earth,  that  doeth 
good  and  sinneth  not.  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  man's  heart  is  only  evil  continually.  There  is  no 
health  in  us.  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint."  These  are  some  of  the  many  verses  in 
the  Bible  which  prove  the  entire  corruption  of  our 
nature. 

But  one  would  think  we  need  not  go  to  the  Bible  to  be 
convinced  of  this.  We  can  hardly  walk  out  into  the 
streets  without  meeting  with  wicked  children,  or  bad 
men  and  women,  who  swear  and  use  dreadful  words ; 
and  if  we  look  into  our  own  hearts  we  shall  see  even 
worse  things  than  these  ;  we  shall  find  wicked  thoughts, 
anger,  idleness,  covetousness,  malice,  foolishness,  with 
many  other  abominations  which  I  havB  not  time  to  tell. 
This  being  the  case,  and  man's  heart  being  naturally  so, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  new  hearts 
and  new  natures :  this  new  nature,  which  is  the  gift  of 
Grod,  is  called  in  Scripture  being  born  again ;  but  as  I 
shifUl  have  occasion  to  speak  further  on  this  subject  by- 
and-by,  I  will  say  no  more  upon  it  at  this  time ;  but 
will  return  to  little  Henry  Milner,  who,  as  I  said  before, 
though  he  knew  no  naughty  words,  showed  in  many 
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ways,  when  he  was  but  in  his  fifth  year,  that  his  nature' 
was  corrupt,  and  that  he,  like  other  children,  stood  in 
need  both  of  spiritual  and  bodily  chastisement. 

One  day,  when  Muff  had  offended  him  by  getting  into 
his  cupboard,  he  went  in  a  great  passion,  and  collected 
all  his  bits  of  deal  in  his  frock,  and  threw  them  in  over 
Muff,  saying,  "  You  naughty  cat,  you  frightful  cat,  I 
hate  you — that  I  do." 

He  also  often  showed  a  great  deal  of  ill-temper  when 
Mr.  Dalben  called  him  to  read.  He  would  not  for  many 
days  say  the  letter  F.  His  uncle  bought  him  a  set  of 
ivory  letters,  and  used  to  lay  them  on  the  floor  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  room,  and  direct  him  to  bring  him 
each  letter  as  he  called  for  it ;  but  if  Mr.  Dalben  chanced 
to  call  for  F,  he  would  bring  every  letter  in  the  alphabet 
first,  and  leave  that  to  the  very  last :  and  one  day  he 
was  so  naughty  about  it,  that  he  would  not  bring  it  at 
all,  till  his  uncle  got  up  to  see  if  it  was  there,  and  ac- 
tually found  it  lying  by  itself  on  the  carpet.  "  There  it 
iSi  Henry,"  he  said ;  "  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  to  the 
rest."  But  the  little  boy  swelled  out  his  cheeks,  and 
would  not  obey.  When  Mr.  Dalben  saw  this,  he  re- 
membered Solomon's  words :  "  Correct  thy  son  while 
there  is  hope ;  thou  shalt  beat  him  with  a  rod,  and  save 
his  soul  from  hell."  Accordingly,  the  old  gentleman 
called  for  a  twig  out  of  Sally's  besom,  and  laying  little 
master  over  his  knee,  he  made  him  recollect  the  letter 
F  another  time.  Henry  cried  violently ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  was  set  down  he  took  up  the  ivory  letter,  car- 
ried it  to  the  appointed  place,  and  came  back  in  a  mo- 
ment to  kiss  his  uncle  and  beg  pardon. 

"  You  will  thank  me  for  this  by-and-by,  my  little  man," 
said  Mr.  Dalben,  wiping  the  tears  from  Henry's  face ; 
"  and  I  will  tell  you,  moreover,  my  boy,  1  loVe  you  too 
well  to  omit  any  means  appointed  by  God  for  your  soul's 
good." 

After  this  day  there  were  no  more  battles  about  the 
letter  F ;  but  Henry  stood  out  again  a  long  while  about 
spelling  CAT :  he  insisted,  whenever  he  came  to  that 
word,  upon  calling  it  Muff,  and  tried  to  put  the  matter 
off  at  first,  as  a  very  good  joke.  But  on  his  uncle  re- 
peatedly telling  him  that  cat  would  not  spell  Muff,  he 
grew  sullen,  and  lowered  his  brow,  and  pouted  his  lips. 
Jfii.  Dalben  reasoned  a  while  with  him,  and  next  tried 
threatening:    upon  which  little  master   grew   more 
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stubborn.  Mr.  Dalben  Was  then  again  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  his  friend  the  besom;  which,  when  the 
young  gentleman  perceived,  he  called  out  cat,  cat,  so 
loudly  that  he  was  heard  by  M rs*  Kitty,  who  was  mak- 
ing pie-crust  in  the  kitchen. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  fifth  year,  little 
Henry  Milner  from  time  to  time  broke  out  in  these  little 
fits  of  obstinacy ;  he  was  then  so  very  young  that  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  understand  the  danger  and 
guilt  of  sin,  though  his  good  uncle  tried  to  lay  these 
matters  before  him  in  words  as  plain  as  possible ;  but 
he  perfectly  understood  the  arguments  used  by  Sally's 
besom ;  and  though  I  think  Mr.  Dalben  only  used  it 
three  times,  if  he  heard  but  the  name  mentioned, 
he  would  instantly  give  up  any  point,  let  him  have  it 
CFer  so  much  at  heart. 

And  here  I  must  pause  to  make  a  remark,  which  you^ 
my  young  readers,  may  not  understand  now,  but  which 
you  will  perhaps  remember  and  think  of  in  years  to 
come,  when  you  have  some  little  Henrys  or  Georges 
of  your  own  to  take  care  of.  The  Almighty,  who  knows 
the  foolishness  and  the  sinfulness  of  children,  has  in 
infinite  mercy  given  to  each  little  child  some  kind  friend 
or  parent,  in  whose  hands  an  awful  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility is  invested;  directing  that  this  authority 
shall  be  used  for  the  child's  good,  until  that  child  has 
attained  an  age  in  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  under- 
stand the  higher  obligations  of  religion.  The  Almighty, 
in  thus  arranging  matters  for  little  children,  and  direct- 
ing in  his  holy  book  that  chastisements  of  various  kinds 
should  be  used  if  needful,  plainly  pointed  out  that  he  did 
not  expect  persons  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  to  be 
regulated  by  argument  or  reason,  but  by  parental  au- 
thority :  and,  therefore,  those  parents  who  neglect  the 
use  of  the  power  thus  placed  in  their  hands  are  as 
euilty  of  despising  the  ordinances  of  God  as  he  who  re- 
fuses to  enter  a  place  of  worship,  or  denies  the  author- 
ity of  the  Divine  precepts  concerning  the  sacraments. 
This  was  Mr.  Dalben's  opinion ;  and  I  have  introduced 
it  here,  to  show  the  principle  upon  which  he  corrected 
the  little  orphan,  whom  he  loved  with  the  utmost  pater- 
nal tenderness. — ^But  to  go  on  with  our  story. 

As  little  Henry  approached  his  sixth  year,  through 
the  Divine  blessing  upon  his  uncle's  care  and  instruc- 
tioD,  he  became  evidently  more  docile.    A  word  would 
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now  do,  where  some  months  past  it  had  been  necessary  to 
threaten,  if  not  to  inflict,  punishment :  being  more  hum- 
ble, he  was  also  become  much  more  polite.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  I  see  many  little  boys  in  these  days,  even 
in  gentlemen's  families,  who  do  not  use  common  man- 
ners ;  the  little  words  "  Ma'am,"  and  "  Sir,"  and  "  I 
thank  you,"  and  **  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  are  terribly  out 
of  fashion  in  these  days ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
because  I  take  rude  manners  to  be  a  sign  of  a  proud 
heart ;  and  we  know  how  hateful  pride  is  to  God,  for 
his  first  work  with  those  whom  he  calls  to  be  his  own 
children  is  to  humble  them  in  their  own  conceits. 

Accordingly,  little  Henry,  as  I  said  before,  as  he  be- 
came more  humble  became  more  civil ;  he  never  spoke 
to  any  one  without  giving  a  title  of  respect,  and  he 
never  received  even  a  bit  of  bread  without  thanking  the 
person  who  gave  it. 

Thus  little  Henry  finished  his  fifth  year,  and  I  also 
conclude  my  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Giving  an  Account  of  Henry  Milner's  Improvement  during  his  sixth 
Year,  and  of  six  pleasant  Pictures  which  his  Uncle  bought  him 
in  a  Penny-book. 

When  Henry  Milner  was  completely  five  years  old,  he 
nsed  to  spend  as  much  as  two  hours  every  day,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  at  his  lessons. 

There  were  not  in  those  days  such  a  variety  of  little 
books  for  children  as  there  now  is ;  but  little  master  did 
not  feel  this  want,  for  Mr.  Dalben  had  a  custom  of  tell- 
ing him  every  day  some  little  pleasant  and  true  story, 
commonly  when  he  was  out  a  walking,  or  when  he  was 
sitting  on  his  lap  before  tea. 

Mr.  Dalben  had  been  at  Worcester  one  day,  and  there 
he  bought  in  a  bookseller's  shop  a  pretty  penny-book 
with  a  gilt  cover,  and  six  little  pictures  within.  This 
book  Mr.  Dalben  used  to  show  to  little  Henry  every  day 
before  tea ;  pointing  him  out  one  picture  at  a  time,  and 
telling  him  a  story  about  that  picture. 
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The  first  picture  in  this  little  book  was  that  of  a  little 
boy  sitting  under  a  tree  and  reading  a  book.  "  That 
little  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben  to  Henry,  "  is  a  very  holy 
little  boy ;  he  has  got  a  new  heart ;  I  will  tell  you  some 
other  day  what  a  new  heart  is :  every  day  when  he 
has  done  his  lesson,  he  conies  into  this  wood,  and  sits 
under  that  tree  and  reads  his  Bible.  He  is  a  poor  boy, 
and  his  Bible  is  very  old  ;  but  he  loves  it  very  dearly, 
because  holy  men  have  written  it,  the  words  being  put 
into  their  heads  by  God  himself.  Every  word  in  the 
Bible  is  true :  it  tells  of  things  which  happened  before 
the  world  began,  and  it  tells  of  things  which  will  come 
to  pass  in  the  last  days :  it  speaks  also  of  that  dreadful 
hell  to  which  wicked  people  go  when  they  die ;  a  place 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  devils  dwell  in  darkness,  fire, 
and  chains.  The  Bible  speaks  also  of  heaven,  where 
holy  men,  and  women,  and  children  go  when  they  die ; 
there  are  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  of 
redeemed  and  holy  infants ;  there  they  rejoice  for  ever 
in  the  presence  of  their  Saviour,  wearing  crowns  of  gold, 
and  having  harps  in  their  hands,  being  also  clothed  in 
garments  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  All 
these  things,  and  many  more,  this  little  holy  boy  finds  in 
his  book;  he  spends  many  pleasant  hours,  I  am  very 
sure,  in  that  wood ;  he  is  a  happy  little  boy ;  we  will  caU 
him  the  happy  little  boy  of  the  wood." 

The  next  picture  represented  a  little  boy  kneeling  by 
his  bed,  and  employed  in  prayer. 

**  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  here  is  another  happy  little 
boy.  What  shall  we  call  him  ?  not  the  happy  little  boy 
of  the  wood,  but  the  little  boy  who  makes  his  bed-cham- 
ber a  temple  of  God.  This  little  boy  is  praying,  and  I 
think  he  is  praying  with  his  heart,  for  see  how  earnest 
he  looks.  Praying  is  a  very  dull  thing  when  we  do  not 
know  whom  we  are  praying  to,  nor  care  for  what  we  are 
praying  for;  but  prayer  is  very  sweet  when  we  are 
Drought  to  love  the  person  to  whom  we  pray. 

"  It  is  God,  the  only  true  God,  to  whom  this  little  boy 
is  putting  up  his  prayers,  I  dare  to  say  that  this  little 
boy  knows  more  about  God  than  you  do,  Henry,  other- 
wise he  would  not  pray  to  him  with  so  much  pleasure^ 
There  are  many  wicked  people  in  distant  lands  who  say 
that  there  are  many  gods ;  but  we  know  that  there  is 
hot  one  God. 

"In  this  God  there  are  three  Per8on8-*-<)k>d  thfl 
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of  sheep  feeding  quietly  around  him  ;  the  Shepherd  King 
had  a  harp  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown  on  his  head. 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  is  the  King  who  shall 
reign  in  the  days  of  the  millennium,  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  the  other.  This  King  is  Christ,  and  the  sheep 
are  his  people  ;  this  King  has  bought  his  sheep  with  his 
own  blood ;  therefore  they  are  his  ;  and  they  know  him, 
and  love  him,  because  he  gave  his  life  for  them.*' 

You  do  not  suppose  that  little  Henry  Milner  under- 
stood all  these  pictures,  after  having  seen  them  only 
once  or  twice.  No,  he  had  s€en  them,  and  heard  his 
imcle  talk  of  them,  over  and  over  again,before  he  under- 
stood them  properly ;  but  before  he  was  six  years  old, 
he  so  fully  comprehended  them,  that  he  would  often  take 
the  book  himself  and  tell  the  stories,  as  it  were,  to  him- 
self; and  then  he  began  to  ask  his  uncle  questions  about 
the  subjects  of  these  pictures ;  and  so  he  gradually 
acquired  new  ideas  relative  to  them. 

Thus  little  Henry  Milner  entered  his  seventh  year,  an 
account  of  certain  events  in  which  I  shall  give  you  in 
my  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

(Mving  an  Account  of  Henry's  Contest  with  his  Temptations  to  Idle- 
ness ;  the  Piffeon,  the  Butterfly,  the  Humble-bee,  the  bright-eyed 
Mouse,  and  the  Spider. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dalben  to  bring  up  little 
Henry,  the  Lord  permitting,  for  the  ministry  of  God ; 
he  therefore  knew  that  the  little  boy  must  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  those  ancient  languages  in  which  the 
Bible  was  written ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  knew  with  what 
difficulty  children  acquire  a  knowledge  of  grammar  in 
a  foreign  language,  he  resolved  to  make  him  first  ac- 
quainted with  the  parts  of  speech  and  other  such  matters 
in  the  English  tongue,  for  these  are  the  same  in  all  lan- 
guages ;  and  it  is  a  great  matter  to  understand  what  an 
adjective,  and  what  a  substantive,  and  what  a  verb  is, 
before  we  begin  to  study  new  and  strange  words  in 
other  tongues. 

Bfr.  Dsdben  accordingly  procured  a  plain  English 
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grammar  to  his  purpose,  and  took  considerable  pains 
in  explaining  it  to  the  little  boy. 

Henry,  in  commencing  this  new  and  dry  study,  felt 
himself  much  disconcerted ;  but  he  did  not  show  his  ill- 
humour  as  he  had  formerly  done,  in  pouting  and  obsti- 
nacy, but  by  being  excessively  idle ;  he  for  a  length  of 
time  would  never  study  his  grammar,  excepting  when  , 
his  uncle  was  working  with  him  and  trying  to  explain 
it  to  him. 

At  length  Mr.  Dalben  was  displeased,  and  calling  him 
to  him,  he  said,  "  Henry  M ilner,  you  may  perhaps  have 
heard  foolish  people  say  that  idleness  is  not  sin ;  but  I 
plainly  tell  you  that  idleness  in  children  is  nothing  but 
obstinacy ;  and  that  it  is  because  children  will  not  work, 
not  because  they  cannot  work,  that^we  see  so  many 
ignorant  boys  and  girls.  You  often  tell  me  that  you 
wish  to  be  good,  and  to  be  one  of  the  little  lambs  of  the 
Shepherd  King,  and  to  be  like  those  holy  children  who 
in  ages  to  come  will  play  upon  the  fair  hills  of  the  mil- 
lennium ;  but,  Henry,  do  you  suppose  that  these  boys 
will  be  idle  1  think  you  not  rather  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  learn,  and  would  be  ready,  if  called  upon,  even 
to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  their  King  1 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Henry  Milner,  if  you  do  not  kno^ 
it  already,  that  this  idleness  is  a  strong  symptom  of  an 
unchanged  heart,  and  that  if  it  is  not  speedily  overcome, 
I  shall  apply  to  the  friend  which  has  lain  by  in  the  closet 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Dalben  produced  the  rod ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  use  it,  for 
Henry  melted  into  tears,  confessed  his  fault,  and,  to 
show  his  penitence,  set  to  work  with  ail  his  might  to 
learn  his  lesson. 

It  was  summer-time,  and  Thomas  had  mowed  one  of 
the  fields.  Mr.  Dalben,  at  breakfast  the  day  after  the 
above  conversation,  said  to  the  little  boy,  *'  If  you  will 
do  all  your  lessons  before  dinner,  Henry,  you  shall  go 
with  me  after  dinner  to  the  hay-field,  and  shall  help  to 
make  hay."  Henry  heard  this  with  great  delight,  and 
the  moment  breakfast  was  finished,  set  to  his  lessons. 
He  had  a  copy  to  write  and  a  sum  to  do,  he  had  two 
lessons  to  learn  in  geography,  his  Bible  to  read,  and  his 
grammar  lesson:  ^1  these  lessons  he  loved,  excepting 
his  grammar.  So  he  did  those  he  liked  best  first,  and 
then  said  to  his  uncle, "  May  I  go,  sir,  into  the  close) 
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where  I  sleep  V  for  Henry,  being  six  years  old  now,  slept 
in  the  closet  I  spoke  of  within  his  uncle's  room,  "  and 
there  learn  my  grammar  1" 

Mr.  Dalben  gave  his  consent,  and  Henry  ran  up  stairs, 
shut  the  door,  and  sitting  down  on  a  little  stool  opposite 
the  window,  set  himself  to  learn  his  lesson.  It  was  the 
summer-time,  as  I  before  said,  and  the  window  was 
open ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  where  Henry 
sat,  through  ^he  window,  but  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
shrubs,  the  summits  of  the  grove  behind  these,  and  the 
heights  of  Malvern  beyond,  but  at  such  a  distance,  that 
the  little  gardens  and  cottages,  half-way  up  the  hill,  only 
looked  like  dark  specks  upon  the  blue  mountain.  Henry 
set  himself  very  earnestly  to  his  lessons,  and  went  on 
without  interruption,  till  a  blue  pigeon  from  his  uncle's 
pigeon-house  over  the  stable  (for  Mr.  Dalben  had  built  a 
pigeon-house  about  half  a  year  before)  came  flying 
towards  the  window,  and  setting  herself  on  the  window- 
sill,  for  she  was  very  tame,  began  to  coo  and  dress  her 
feathers,  turning  about  her  glossy  neck  in  a  very  dainty 
and  capricious  manner.  Henry's  voice  ceased ;  his  eye 
wandered  from  his  book,  and  fixed  itself  upon  the 
pigeon ;  till  at  length,  recollecting  himself,  he  cried  out, 
"  Get  away,  Mrs.  Pigeon ;  1  will  learn  my  lesson,  and 
you  shall  not  hinder  me."  At  the  sound  of  his  voice 
the  bird  took  flight,  and  Henry  went  on  with  his  lesson 
very  successfully,  till  suddenly  a  beautiful  yellow  but- 
terfly, whose  wings  were  enriched  with  spots  of  azure, 
appeared  in  the  open  window,  first  settling  himself  upon 
the  window-frame,  then  upon  some  of  the  furniture 
within,  and  then  upon  the  ceiling.  Henry's  eye  again 
left  his  book,  and  followed  the  butterfly  through  all  its 
irregular  motions,  till  the  creature,  returning  through  the 
window,  and  flying  towards  the  shrubs,  was  presently 
too  far  off  to  be  seen.  "  I  am  glad  you  are  gone,"  said 
Henry,  returning  to  his  lesson,  "  and  I  hope  you  will 
come  no  more."  Henry  should  have  said,  "  I  hope  I 
shall  have  sense,  if  you  should  happen  to  come  again, 
not  to  think  any  more  about  you."  But  Henry  was  a 
silly  idle  little  boy,  and  had  not  yet  learned  the  necessity 
of  commanding  his  attention  to  what  he  ought  to  be 
doing.  Poor  Henry  was  very  unfortunate  that  day; 
for,  no  sooner  was  the  yellow  butterfly  out  of  sight  than 
in  came  a  humble-bee — Buzz,  buzz,  buzz ;  and  this  last 
gentleman  was  so  impertinent,  that  he  came  flying  up  to 
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Henry  and  round  his  head ;  buzzing  in  one  ear,  then  in 
another,  then  out  at  the  window,  then  in  again,  then  again 
at  the  little  boy's  ears,  then  away  again.  At  length,  Hen- 
ry got  so  vexed  with  him,  that  he  took  his  opportunity, 
jumped  up,  and  shut  the  window  against  him ;  and,  more 
than  that,  he  turned  his  stool  round,  and  set  himself  with 
his  back  to  the  window :  "  There,  gentleman  and  ladies,** 
said  he,  "Mrs.  Pigeon,  and  Mrs.  Butterfly,  and  Mir. 
Humble-bee,  if  you  come  again,  you  will  not  find  me  at 
home ;  or,  if  I  am  at  home,  not  ready  to  receive  you." 

While  Henry  was  saying  these  words,  and  while  he 
was  looking  for  his  place  in  his  grammar,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  floor  in  his  haste  to  shut  the  window^he 
heard  a  little  kind  of  nibbling  rattling  noise  in  the  old 
wainscot.  "What  now  V  said  the  little  boy;  "who  is 
coming  next  V  He  turned  towards  the  side  whence  the 
noise  came,  and  there  was  a  pretty  little  brown  mouse, 
with  sparkling  black  eyes,  peeping  through  a  hole  in  the 
old  wainscot. 

"  There  now,"  said  Henry,  "  there  is  a  new  visiter 
come ;  well,  1  am  glad  Muff  is  not  here,  at  any  rate  :  get 
back,  Mrs.  Mouse,  get  back  to  your  hiding-place ;  but  I 
will  not  look  at  you,  I  will  learn,  I  am  determined  to 
learn."  So  he  turned  his  face  again  to  another  corner 
of  the  room,  and  had  just  settled  himself  tolearn  with 
all  his  might  and  main,  when  a  monstrous  large  spider 
let  himself  down  from  the  ceiling  right  above  his  head, 
and  dropped  upon  his  book;  Henry  shook  him  off* with- 
out hurting  him,  saying,  "  1  will  tell  you  what,  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  I  won't  care  for  any  of  you,  that  will  be  the 
best  way, — that  is,  1  will  try  not  to  care  for  you.  I  hop© 
I  shall  be  helped  to  do  right ;  and  then,  Mrs.  Pigeon,  you 
may  coo ;  and  Mrs.  Butterfly,  you  may  flutter ;  and  Mr. 
Humble-bee,  you  may  buzz ;  and  Mrs.  Mouse,  you  may 
nibble ;  and  Mr.  Spider,  you  may  spin ;  but  still  I  shall 
be  able  to  learn  my  lesson."  So  little  Henry,  being  filled 
with  a  desire  to  do  well,  no  doubt  from  above,  kept  look- 
ing at  his  book,  and  repeating  the  words  with  all  his 
might,  till  he  was  able  to  say  his  lesson  quite  perfectly ; 
and  then  he  went  joyfully  down  to  his  uncle,  and  when 
he  had  said  his  lesson,  he  gave  an  account  of  all  his 
visiters  to  his  kind  old  friend. 

In  reply  to  little  Henry's  story,  Mr.  Dalben  made  this 
remark : 
^*  My  dear  boy,  whenever  we  have  any  duty  to  perform, 
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whether  a  duty  of  little  or  much  importance,  we  shall 
assuredly  meet  with  difficulties ;  difficulties  trom  our  own 
hearts  within,  and  difficulties  from  the  world  without. 
Now  these  difficulties,  whether  they  be  g^eat  or  small, 
are  such  as  no  man  can  vanquish  in  his  proper  strength ; 
and  therefore  we  see  persons,  who  are  not  religious,  so 
changeable  and  variable  in  their  conduct,  and  so  light 
and  inconsistent  in  all  they  do ;  but  those  who  are  sup- 
ported  by  the  help  of  God  are  enabled  to  overcome  all 
trials ;  therefore  it  is  written,  ^  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength :  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles :  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary ; 
they  shaU  walk,  and  not  faint.''' — (Isaiah,  xl.  31.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Hay-making,  and  the  Conversation  by  the  Brook. 

What  a  sweet  field  was  that  into  which  Henry  Milner 
went  to  make  hay  with  his  uncle,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  in  which  he  had  received  so  many  visiters 
in  his  little  bed-room. 

As  he  was  going  through  the  hall  immediately  after 
dinner,  his  uncle  called  him  to  him  to  the  door  of  a 
closet  under  the  staircase,  and  presented  him  with  a 
nice,  strong  little  rake,  which  lie  had  made  for  him,  and 
a  fork  which,  though  not  made  of  iron,  was  very  substan- 
tial, and  would  not  easily  come  to  pieces. 

How  happily  did  the  little  boy  now  follow  his  kind 
uncle  through  the  garden,  carrying  his  new  fork  and  rake 
over  his  shoulders,  and  asking,  as  he  went  along,  how 
they  must  be  used. 

"  You  will  see  the  other  haymakers  at  work,  Henry,'* 
said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  and  you  must  do  as  they  do." 

When  arrived  in  the  field,  they  saw  Thomas  very 
busy  with  several  poor  workpeople  out  of  the  village. 
The  field  in  which  they  were  at  work  was  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  high  bank,  sloping  towards  the  west.  It  was 
surrounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  a  thick  wood,  and 
on  the  north  it  opened  towards  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Teme.    In  the  lower  part  of  this  field  were  a  few  lovir 
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trees,  or  bushes,  through  which  ran  a  clear  stream, 
sometimes  being  hid  by  the  bushes,  and  sometimes  ap- 
pearing plainly  to  the  eye.  A  variety  of  wild  water- 
plants,  such  as  the  marsh  marygold  and  soapwort,  grew 
close  upon  its  margin,  and  certain  little  fish  were  seen 
playing  across  its  pebbled  channel.  At  some  seasons 
of  the  year,  that  beautiful  bird  the  kingfisher  was  said 
to  visit  this  brook ;  but  at  this  time  this  bird,  called  by 
the  ancients  the  halcyon,  was  not  to  be  seen,  being  per- 
haps driven  from  its  usual  haunts  by  the  voices  of  the 
hay«nakers.  Many  commoner  birds,  however,  abounded 
near  this  place ;  and  in  the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  were  many  sheep  and  lambs,  whose  gentle  bleat- 
ings  sounded  most  agreeably  among  the  other  rural 
murmurs. 

Mr.  Dalben  had  brought  a  book  with  him,  and  soon 
seated  himself  quietly  on  the  grass  near  the  brook  to 
read ;  but  Henry  fell  to  work  in  tossing  about  the  hay, 
with  so  little  moderation,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
was  quite  tired,  and  was  glad  to  sit  down  for  a  while  by 
his  uncle  on  the  grass 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  how  it  would  be, 
Master  Henry,  when  you  set  to  work  so  furiously ;  and 
1  think,  if  I  heard  rightly,  Thomas  warned  you  against 
«o  doing.  Remember,  my  little  man,  from  this  adven- 
ture in  the  hay-field,  that  when  you  wish  to  work  long, 
and  to  make  yourself  really  useful,  you  must  begin  with 
moderation,  and  not  exhaust  yourself  at  first  setting 
out." 

Henry  held  down  his  head,  and  looked  a  little  ashamed. 
Mr.  Dalben,  however,  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  but 
advised  him  to  remain  quiet  a  while,  to  cool  himself. 

Now,  while  Henry  was  sitting  with  his  uncle  in  the 
field,  they  fell  into  some  very  pleasant  and  sweet  dis- 
course. Mr.  Dalben  pointed  out  to  the  little  boy  the 
brook  which  came  tumbling  from  the  high  grounds  above, 
and  now  ran  gently  murmuring  at  their  feet ;  and  then 
he  explained  to  him  the  use  of  these  little  brooks,  which 
i^ound  in  this  country,  namely,  to  convey  nourishment 
to  the  thirsty  lands,  and  to  supply  drink  for  the  cattle 
«id  the  birds  which  reside  in  the  brakes  and  bushes. 

"  In  countries,"  he  said,  *♦  where  these  springs  do  not 
abound,  the  people  are  obliged  to  dig  wells  with  immense 
labour,  and  to  draw  out  their  water  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  and  where  water  is  not  thus  supplied,  the 
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lands  become  parched  and  dry,  and  will  neither  produce 
trees  nor  grass."  i 

The  good  old  gentleman  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  "  wjiose  blessed  gifts  and  graces,** 
he  told  the  little  boy,  ^^  were  compared  in  the  Bible  to 
gentle  showers,  and  early  dew,  and  flowing  brooks,  and 
fountains ;  because,"  added  he^*^  showers,  and  dew,  and 
running  brooks  soften  the  hard  earth,  and  fit  it  for  pro- 
ducing flowers  and  fruit,  corn  and  herbs ;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  coming  into  the  stony  hearts  of  men  makes  them 
soft  and  tender,  and  fit  for  bringing  forth  holy  and  blessed 
works ;  therefore  it  is  said,  ^  He  shall  come  doWn  like 
rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  and  as  showers  that  water 
the  earth.' " 

"Is  my  heart  tender  1"  said  little  Henry. 

"  I  dare  not  yet  say,"  said  Mr/Dalben,  "  that  I  think  it 
80.  You  certainly  have  not  shown  so  many  naughty- 
tempers  lately  as  you  used  to  do ;  but  if  your  heart  was 
really  changed,  you  would  love  God  more  than  you  do ; 
you  would  be  fonder  of  your  Bible  than  you  are ;  you 
would  delight  in  singing  hymns  and  in  praying ;  and  when 
any  disagreeable  task  was  given  you  to  do,  you  would 
endeavour  to  do  it  with  pleasure,  hoping  thereby  to 
please  your  God." 

"  Oh !"  said  Henry,  "  I  wish  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  would  make  my  heart  soft  and  tender." 

^  For  whose  sake,  and  in  whose  name,  ought  you  to 
seek  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  1"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  Saviour,"  returned  Henry. 

"  Remember,  my  boy,  that  it  is  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  through  his  merits  only,  that  you,  or  J,  or  any  poor 
sinful  creature,  must  expect  any  favour  from  above." 

The  discourse  between  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  then 
took  a  different  turn,  and  Mr.  Dalben  spoke  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs  which  were  feeding  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook. 

"  I  knew  an  old  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  who 
died  twenty  years  ago,  who  knew  the  history  of  all  the 
Kving  creatures  in  the  country,  and  could  tell  their  modes 
of  life  and  manners.  He  knew  all  the  four-footed  crea* 
lures  which  inhabit  this  land.  He  knew  also  the  birds 
which  live  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  in  old  build- 
ings and  rocks.  Those  creatures  which  live  half  in 
water  and  half  on  the  land  he  was  also  well  acquainted 
with.    He  knew  most  of  the  fishes  too  which  swim  in 
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OQr  rivers ;  and  also  the  insects  and  the  worms ;  and  he 

could  tell  many  curious  stories  about  them ;  so  that  he 

was  one  of  the  pleasantest  old  men  I  ever  met  with.** 
"And  did  he  fear  GodV  said  little  Henry. 
"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  *'  for  I  should 
not  call  any  man  pleasant  who  did  not  fear  God." 

"  Do  you  remember  any  of  his  stories,  uncle  ?"  said 
Henry. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  and  I  will 
tell  you  some  of  them  some  time  or  other ;  but  you  must 
first  rej)eat  to  me,  if  you  can  remember  them,  the  six 
different  classes  into  which  the  old  gentleman  divided 
the  creatures." 

**  Indeed,"  said  Henry,  "  I  do  not  think  I  can  remem- 
ber them.     Please  to  tell  them  to  me  again,  uncle." 

"  The  first,"said  Mr.*Dalbftn,  "  are  all  those  creatures 
which  feed  their  young  ones  with  their  own  milk,  of 
whatever  shape  or  kind  they  may  be ;  such  as  sheep,  and 
cows,  and  horses,  and  cats,  and  mice,  and  rats,  and  oats. 
And  there  are  ^Isosome  creatures  which  live  in  the  seaof 
this  class,  but  they  are  rarely  found  on  the  English  coast. 
The  second  class  consists  of  birds  ;  the  third,  of  crea- 
tures called  amphibia,  which  live  half  in  water  and  half 
on  land ;  the  fourth  are  fishes ;  the  fifth  insects ;  and 
the  sixth  worms.^' 

^^  Shall  I  ever  understand  any  thing  about  all  these 
creatures  1"  said  Henry. 

"  "Yon  are  a  very  little  boy  yet,"  said  Mr.  Dalben; 
"but  when  I  come  to  talk  to  you  more  about  these  crea- 
tures you  will  be  able,  1  dare  say,  to  remember  many 
things  about  them.  But  here  comes  Sally,  with  a  pail- 
ful of  skimmed  milk  and  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  for  the 
haymakers." 

**  O  uncle,  may  1  wait  upon  them  V  said  Henry. 

"  They  will  not  want  much  attendance,  Henry,"  said 
Mr.  Dalben ;  "  but  while  they  are  at  their  supper,  you 
shall  read  to  them  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  provided  you 
will  speak  out  plainly,  and  in  an  audible  voice." 

The  haymakers  soon  gathered  round  the  milk-pail, 
thanking  Mr.  Dalben  for  this  unexpected  treat:  and 
Sally  gave  to  each  person,  great  and  small,  an  iron 
spoon  and  a  piece  of^  bread.  And  Mr.  Dalben  having 
first  requested  them  to  give  God  thanks,  they  began  to 
eat,  and  Henry  to  read.  The  portion  of  Scripture  which 
Mr.  Dalben  fixed  upon  on  this  occasion  was  the  eleventlv 
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chapter  of  Isaiah :  "And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod 
out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  g^ow  out  of 
his  roots :  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit 
of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  under« 
standing  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord :  and  he  shall  not  judge 
after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the 
hearing  of  his  ears :  but  with  righteousness  shall  he 
judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity,  for  the  meek 
of  the  earth :  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod 
of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he 
slay  the  wicked.  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle 
of  his  loins,  and  faith (Vilness  the  girdle  of  his  reins.  The 
wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shaU 
lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion 
and  the  fatling  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  young 
ones  shall  lie  down  together ;  and  the  lion  shall  eat 
straw,  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  pnt 
bis  hand  on  the  cockatrice-den.  They  shall  not  hurt 
Qor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." 

When  little  Henry  had  read  so  far,  a  certain  old  man 
of  the  company,  by  name  John  Holmes,  begged  leave  to 
put  in  a  word,  and  said  to  Mr.  Dalben,  ^^  May  I  make 
bold,  sir,  before  little  master  goes  any  farther,  to  ask  for 
the  explanation  of  these  same  verses  which  the  young 
gentleman  has  just  read  ?  Now,  sir,  I  think  I  understand 
so  far,  that  the  branch  from  the  stem  of  Jesse  is  no 
other  than  our  Lord,  who  came,  as  we  know,  from 
Jesse,  who  was  the  father  of  King  David.  And  having 
made  out  so  much,  I  understand  pretty  well  what  fol- 
lows ;  for,  to  be  sure,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  and  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  did  rest  on  our  Lord  while  on  earth ; 
but  what  does  this  expressi(Mi  mean,  that  he  shall  judge 
the  poor  with  equity,  and  that  the  evil  beasts  ^aU,  as  it 
were,  change  their  natures,  and  that  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea  T  When  are  these  times  to  come,  sir?  or 
think  you  they  are  past  ?  For  I  have  heard  many  say 
Uiat  the  old  times  were  much  better  than  these." 

In  repij  to  this,  Mr.  Dalben  answsxed,^ "  These  Yeises^ 
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John,  contain  a  very  curious  and  wonderful  prophecy ; 
and  I  could  show  you  many  passages  without  end  to  the  , 
same  purpose  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  These  verses 
speak  of  a  blessed  time  which  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days  of  the  earth,  when  Christ  our  Lord  will  be 
king  and  ruler  over  every  country,  when  the  fear  and 
love  of  him  will  be  impressed  on  every  heart.  We  have 
some  reason  to  think,  though  we  know  not  when  this 
time  will  come,  that  it  will  last  a  thousand  years ;  and 
that  every  kind  of  spiritual  and  temporal  blessing  will 
then  be  spread  abroad  over  all  the  earth." 

"  Sir,"  said  John  Holmes,  **  I  never  heard  talk  of  this 
before." 

"  Never,  John !"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  why,  if  you  have 
never  had  any  insight  into  this  matter,  the  prophecies, 
for  the  most  part,  must  be  as  dark  to  you  as  the  blackest 
midnight.  But  now  I  tell  you,  that,  although  Satan  has 
had  a  long  time  of  it  on  earth,  his  time  will  have  an  end ; 
and  then  will  come  the  triumph  of  the  children  of  God. 
The  creation  has  long  groaned  under  pain  and  bondage ; 
bat  even  these  fair  fields  and  woods  will  yet  see  better 
days,  and  roses  and  lilies  will  yet  bloom  where  now  we 
only  see  thorns  and  briers." 

**  If  such  is  the  case,  sir,"  returned  John,  **and  if  our 
Lord  is  finally  to  triumph  even  in  this  world,  what^s  the 
use  of  folks  trying  to  make  themselves  great  and  grand 
in  laying  up  treasure  for  their  families  in  these  days, 
seeing  that  all  the  fashions  of  this  present  world  must 
pass  away,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  better  things 
which  are  to  come  1" 

"  Ay,  John,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, "  as  you  say,  what  is  the 
use  of  any  care  but  for  the  soul  1  for  the  Lord  has  said 
that  to  those  who  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  all  other  things  necessary  shall  be  added.** 
By  this  time  the  haymakers  had  finished  their  meal ; 
and  as  there  was  a  little  fog  beginning  to  rise  from  the 
brook  at  the  bottom  of  the  meadow,  Mr.  Dalben  thought 
it  best  to  take  Henry  by  the  hand*  and  to  return  to  the 
house. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Walk  in  a  Wood,  with  a  Visit  to  the  old  Hoose  once  inhabited  by 

Jenny  Crawley. 

Whin  the  hay  was  got  in,  and  safely  lodged  in  a  small 
rick  well  thatched  with  straw  near  the  barn,  Mr.  Dalben 
took  Henry  one  afternoon  to  visit  a  wood  about  a  mile 
distant,  to  which  he  had  pron^ised  to  take  him  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  walk  so  far. 

As  they  were  going  along,  he  talked  to  him  about  the 
six  classes  of  animals,  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  him 
before,  viz.  the  animals  of  the  first  class,  which  are 
known  by  their  feeding  their  young  ones  with  their  milk ; 
the  second  class,  which  consists  of  birds ;  the  third  class, 
which  are  called  amphibia,  creatures  which  live  half  on 
land  and  half  in  water ;  the  fourth  class,  which  are 
fishes ;  the  fifth,  which  consists  of  insects  ;  and  the  sixth, 
which  are  worms ;  "  And  now,  Henry,"  he  said, "  you  shall 
point  out  to  me  one  of  each  sort  as  we  go  along.  Let 
us  see  who  will  first  discover  an  animal  of  the  first 
class." 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Dalben's  and  Henry's  way  to  the 
wood  lay  through  a  lane  enclosed  on  each  side  by  a  high 
hedge  ;  here  Henry  saw  many  birds,  and  found  several 
snail-shells,  some  of  which  shells  had  snails  in  them ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Dalben  would  not  allow  him  to  meddle 
with  them;  but  neither  birds  nor  snails  would  do  for 
their  first  class,  because  birds  and  snails  do  not  feed  their 
young  ones  with  milk :  at  length,  on  the  lane  taking  a 
turn,  Henry,  being  a  few  steps  before  his  uncle,  cried  out 
"  1  am  first,  I  am  first ;  I  have  found  it — a  donkey ^  a  donkey^ 
a  donkey r  Henry  had  reason  to  rejoice;  there  was 
just  before  him  a  poor  little  gray  donkey  feeding  on  the 
side  of  the  lane. 

Mr!  Dalben  smiled,  and  said,  "  You  are  right,  Henry : 
the  poor  donkey  belongs  to  the  first  class,  a  specimen  of 
which  we  are  looking  for,  and  you  have  seen  him  first ; 
and  I  hope  you  feel  yourself  much  obliged  to  him  for 
coming  to  eat  his  thistles  in  this  lane. 

'*  There  are  many  naughty  boys,  Henry,"  continued 
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Mr.  Dalben,  "  who  are  very  cruel  to  these  poor  animals, 
and  use  them  very  ill ;  but  I  trust  that  you  will  never  fall 
into  the  dreadful  practice  of  bein^  cruel  to  any  animal. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  animals  should  be  killed ; 
but  it  should  always  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  in  pain  a  very  short  time. 

"  Behold  that  poor  little  donkey,  how  meek  and  humble 
he  looks,  with  his  rough  coat  and  long  ears.  There  is 
no  creature  in  the  world,  however,  more  useful  to  men ; 
he  does  not  travel  so  fast  as  a  horse  when  he  is  on  the 
road,  but  he  goes  straight  forward,  and  will  go  a  long  time 
without  being  tired ;  he  will  carry  great  burdens,  consid- 
ering  his  size ;  and  is  contented  with  the  coarsest  food ; 
hard-hearted  people  despise  and  use  him  ill,  but  a  good 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  And  now,  Henry,  let  us 
look  for  an  animal  of  the  second  class." 

"The  second  class V  said  Henry:  "oh!  those  are 
birds ;  1  have  seen  a  great  number  since  I  came  out,  but 
now  I  cannot  see  one.  How  tiresome  !  oh  there  is  one 
in  the  hedge  ;  no  it  is  not  one :  it  is  only  a  leaf  shaking. 
Well,  this  is  provoking,  when  there  were  so  many  just 
now,  and  now  I  cannot  see  one.** 

"Why  so  impatient,  Henry  V  said  Mr.  Dalben.  "If 
you  were  a  king  or  a  prince  now^  and  had  power,  you 
would  do  some  very  rash  thing,  because  you  cannot  see 
a  bird  the  very  moment  you  desire  to  do  so ;  is  this  right, 
Henry  V 

Henry  looked  ashamed,  and  remained  silent  a  moment, 
till  at  length  a  bird  did  actually  rise  out  of  the  hedge,  and 
fly  before  him. 

"  There,  uncle,  there,"  said  Henry,  "  there  is  one  of 
the  second  class." 

"Very  well,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben;  "you  have 
found  a  creature  of  the  first  class,  and  one  also  of  the 
second  ;  we  must  now  find  a  specimen  of  the  third/' 

"  The  third  class  I"  said  Henry :  "  oh,  those  are  crea- 
tures which  live  on  land  sometimes,  and  sometimes  in 
water;  what  do  you  call  them,  sir  V* 

Mr.  Dalben  replied,  "  Amphibia." 

"  Amphibia,  sir,"  said  Henry ;  "  what  kind  of  creatures 
are  those  J" 

Mr.  Dalben  answered, "  Tortoises,  and  frogs,  and  toads, 
and  lizards,  and  serpents." 

"  Oh !"  said  Henry ;  "  these  are  all  ugly  things.  I 
think,  uncle,  I  wiU  leaye  it  to  you  to  find  one  of  these*** 
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**  They  are  ujfly,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, "  as  you  say,  Henry ; 
and  some  of  them  very  hurtful.  These  animsds  have 
cold  blood,  and  generally  naked  bodies ;  their  colours 
are  often  dark  and  disgusting ;  and  some  of  them  have 
an  unpleasant  smell.  ^' 

"  Are  there  any  in  this  lane,  uncle  1"  said  Henry. 

"  A  little  farther  on,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  ''  is  a  green 
ditch ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  mind  what  we  are  about,  we 
may  find  some  frogs  in  it.  Come  on,  Henry :  there  it  is» 
a  little  before  us." 

Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  hastened  on,  till,  coming  into 
a  wider  part  of  the  lane,  they  saw  a  green  stagnant  pud- 
dle on  one  side,  and  in  this  green  puddle  they  saw  a 
number  of  little  animals,  about  two  mches  or  more  in 
length,  having  no  legs  and  long  tails. 

"  What  are  these  creatures  V  said  Henry. 

"  They  are  young  frogs,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  when 
they  are  about  six  weeks  old  their  tails  will  fall  off,  and 
they  will  have  Ipgs :  these  creatures  belong  to  the  third 
class  of  animals,  namely,  the  amphibia;  and  we  have 
now  found  an  example  of  three  classes." 

"  I  found  two,  uncle,  and  you  have  found  one,"  said 
Henry ;  "  and  now  it  is  my  turn  to  look  again.  Will 
you  tell  me,  uncle,  once  more,  what  is  the  fourth  class  1" 

"  The  fourth  class,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  are 
fish ;  they  breathe  in  a  different  manner  to  what  we 
do,  and  the  bodies  of  most  of  them  are  covered  with 
scales." 

"Oh!  uncle,"  said  Henry,  impatiently,  "I  wish  I 
could  find  one." 

"  Henry  Milner,  Henry  Milner,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  smil- 
ing, "  command  yourself,  my  boy :  for  if  you  give  way 
to  impatience,  as  you  did  when  looking  for  a  bird,  I 
fear  you  will  be  quite  out  of  your  senses  before  you 
find  a  fish  in  this  dusty  lane ;  unless  it  should  happen 
here  (as  I  have  been  told  it  sometimes  does  in  India  and 
other  hot  countries)  that  a  violent  shower  of  rain  should 
fall,  and  in  it  a  number  of  small  fish." 

"  Is  that  true,  uncle  1"  said  Henry ;  "  does  it  ever  rain 
fishes  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Dalben :  "  I  knew  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  being  in  a  tent  in  India,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  plain,  as  much  as  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea, 
picked  up  several  little  fishes  at  the  moment  of  their 
ifall  from  the  clouds  in  a  violent  storm  of  rain." 
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By  the  time  that  Henry  had  done  wonderingr  and  talk- 
ing about  this  story,  they  were  come  to  the  end  of  the 
Jane,  and  passing  over  a  stile,  they  entered  upon  a  wide 
and  open  field,  wherb  a  number  of  sheep  and  Iambs 
were  feeding  on  the  soft  and  thymy  herbage. 

"No  hope,  Henry,  of  finding  any  fish  here,"  said  Mr. 
Dalben,  ''  any  more  than  in  the  lane  which  we  hare 
just  left.  I  should  therefore  advise,  that  we  put  off 
finding  our  other  three  classes  till  another  afternoon, 
when  1  will  walk  down  with  you,  my  dear  boy  (if  all 
is  well),  to  the  river  which  winds  in  the  bottom  of  this 
valley,  and  whose  course  is  marked  by  rows  of  willows, 
which  you  may  distinctly  see  from  this  distance.  And 
now,"  he  added,  **  we  will  speak  a  little  of  these  sheep, 
which  are  feeding  so  peaceably  in  this  beautiful  field. 
I  never,  my  dear  little  boy,  see  sheep  feeding  happily  in 
a  field  with  their  lambs  playing  beside  them,  but  I  look 
forward  to  that  blessed  time  when  the  Shepherd  King 
shall  reign  over  all  the  earth,  and  when  he  shall  gather 
his  sheep  together,  and  preserve  them  from  all  their 
enemies,  and  pour  upon  them  showers  of  blessings." 

^^  That  will  be  in  the  time  of  the  millennium,  uncle," 
said  little  Henry :  ^'  I  wish  I  could  live  to  see  that 
time." 

*^  How  things  will  be  ordered  and  arranged  before  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord  we  know  not  exactly,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  **  but  some  persons  sup- 
pose that  the  2d  of  St.  Peter,  3d  chapter,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses,  allude  to  that  time :  *  But 
the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ; 
in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ; 
the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall 
be  burnt  up.  Seeing,  then,  that  all  these  thiligs  shall 
be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to 
be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness,  looking  for 
and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein 
the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  ?  Nevertheless, 
we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  Where- 
fore, beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  things,  be 
diligent,  that  ye  may  be  found  of  Him  in  peace,  without 
spot,  and  blameless.^ " 
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"  From  these  verses  therefore  it  appears,  my  dear 
boy,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  our 
Shepherd  King  while  in  this  present  state  of  being; 
to  obey  his  gentle  calls ;  to  submit  ourselves  to  his  holy 
will ;  and,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  to  study  the  character 
of  those  persons  who  shall  make  a  part  of  the  blessed 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  the  days  of 
the  millennium.  In  those  days  no  one  will  desire  to  be 
rich  or  great,  no  one  will  be  anxious  to  join  house  to 
house,  and  field  to  field,  but  every  one  will  strive  to 
please  his  Shepherd  and  his  God  ;  and  every  one  will 
strive  to  be  holy,  humble,  and  inoffensive." 

By  this  time  they  had  crossed  the  pleasant  field  where 
the  sheep  were  feeding,  and  were  entering  into  a  thick 
wood,  through  the  midst  of  which  ran  a  narrow  wind- 
ing path,  which,  as  they  passed  on,  sometimes  led  them 
up  hill,  and  sometimes  descended  into  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  valley  or  dingle. 

Having  gone  on  for  some  little  time,  they  came  within 
sight  of  an  old  cottage,  built  of  timber,  with  lath  and 
plaster;  the  timbers  had  been  painted  black,  and  stiU 
retained  their  colour ;  but  the  white  plaster  had  been 
rendered  yellow  and  gray  by  time  ;  and  in  many  places 
both  lath  and  plaster  had  fallen  so  entirely  away,  that 
the  inner  chambers  were  open  to  the  outward  air.  A 
few  panes  of  greenish  glass  were  still  left  in  one  of  the 
casements,  but  half  the  old  door  of  the  house  was  gone. 

"  Could  your  dear  father  visit  this  world  again,"  said 
Mr.  Dalben,  "  there  is  perhaps  no  place  which  he  would 
behold  with  more  delight  than  this  old  cottage,  because 
here  it  was  that  he  was  first  permitted  to  exert  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  God." 

Henry  looked  hard  at  Mr.  Dalben,  as  not  thoroughly 
understanding  the  tendency  of  this  remark.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Dalben  explained  himself  to  this  purport ;  but 
as  I  have  made  my  chapter  sufficiently  long,  1  will  here 
break  off,  and  proceed  in  my  next. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OiTing  an  Account  of  Jenny  Crawley ;  of  Mr.  Milner's  Kindness 

to  her. 

"  About  twenty  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  house 
which  you  see  before  you,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
"an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Jenny  Crawley.  This 
old  woman  lived  here  alone,  and  had  done  so  for  many 
vears.  She  maintained  herself  by  making  matches  and 
besoms,  and  by  buying  and  selling  rags  for  paper.  She 
was  always  seen  in  the  same  dress ;  namely,  a  petticoat 
patched  from  top  to  bottom,  with  patches  of  all  manner 
of  colours  and  shapes ;  a  short  blue  jacket,  an  apron  and 
handkerchief,  and  a  flat  hat  made  of  felt.  She  was  never 
seen  at  a  place  of  worship,  and  could  not  read.  Her 
only  companions  in  this  place  were  a  gray  cat  and  a 
magpie ;  and  she  had  little  furniture  in  her  house,  but 
an  old  wicker  chair,  a  three-legged  stool,  a  three-cor- 
nered oak  table,  a  tea-kettle,  and  a  few  cracked  cups 
and  plates :  her  bed,  which  was  in  the  room  up-stairs, 
was  as  uncomfortable  as  the  rest  of  her  furniture." 

By  the  time  Mr.  Dalben  had  told  thus  much  of  his 
story,  they  were  come  to  the  door  of  the  cottage ;  and 
as  what  was  left  of  the  door  was  open,  they  went  in. 

The  lower  room  was  quite  stripped  and  empty,  ex- 
cepting that  the  mantel-shelf  and  part  of  an  old  window- 
shutter  were  left,  and  iu  one  corner  were  the  remains 
of  an  old  mop  made  of  different  coloured  rags. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  *'  on  the  side  of  the  chim- 
ney nearest  the  window,  the  old  woman  used  to  sit ; 
and  often  and  often  have  I  seen  your  dear  papa  placed 
on  the  three-legged  stool  opposite  to  her :  but  1  must  tell 
you  how  your  papa  got  acquainted  with  her,  and  what 
he  was  enabled  to  do  for  her ;  and,  as  we  both  stand  in 
need  of  a  little  rest,  let  us  sit  down  on  the  foot  of  this 
stair,  and  1  will  tell  you  the  whole  story. — When  your 
dear  papa  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  we  were  told 
that  old  Jenny  Crawley  was  so  ill  with  a  lameness  in  one 
foot,  that  she  was  not  able  to  carry  on  her  trade  of  sell- 
iog  besooiB  and  matches,  and  that  she  was  sufferiog 
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great  distress  from  want ;  and  as  her  character  was  none 

of  ihe  best,  no  person  in  the  parish  was  forward  to  help 

her.    When  your  dear  papa  heard  this,  he  asked  my 

leave  to  take  her  every  day  some  little  thing  out  of  the 

kitchen ;  and  when  1  gave  my  leave  I  found  that  he 

afterward  added  all  the  money  which  he  had  in  the 

world,  which  he  spent  in  buying  the  old  woman  a  coarse 

gray  cloak,  for  it  was  the  depth  of  winter.    From  that 

time  he  went  every  day  for  nearly  a  year,  about  which 

time  she  died,  to  take  her  broth,  or  milk,  and  such  other 

food  as  he  could  persuade  Kitty  to  give  him ;  and  1  have 

often  seen  him  put  by  his  cheese,  when  he  wiis  allowed 

a  bit  of  cheese  for  supper,  or  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  carry 

to  his  poor  woman,  or  any  other  nice  little  bit  which 

he  might  happen  to  have,  although  thus  denying  his 

own  appetite  for  the  sake  of  this  poor  creature. 

"  When  he  had  been  once  or  twice  to  see  this  poor  wo- 
man, and  found  that  she  knew  nothing  about  her  God,  or 
about  her  dear  Saviour,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  allow  him 
to  take  a  Bible,  and  read  to  her,  and  I  gave  my  permission. 
**It  happened  at   that   time  that  I  had  a  very  bad 
cough,  which  obliged  me  to  remain  within-doors  for  as 
much  as  two  months ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  go 
out,  I  went  with  your  dear  father  to  see  her.    And  I  was 
quite  surprised  to  find  how  much  he  had  been  enabled 
to  teach  this  poor  ignorant  creature,  and  how  very  thank- 
Ail  she  was.    '  Dear  sir,'  she  said,  '  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Master  Milner,  I  should  have  died  for  want;  but 
what  he  has  done,  as  to  providing  me  with  food  and 
warm  clothing,  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  he  has 
told  me  about  my  Saviour.    Why,  sir,  though  living  in 
a  Christian  country,  I  was  as  ignorant  of  all  these  things 
as  the  babe  unborn  ;  and  should  have  remained  so  until 
my  dying  day,  if  it  had  not  been  for  dear  little  master.' 
I  told  her,  that  it  must  not  be  to  Master  Milner  that  she 
must  give  the  glory  and  thanks ;  but  to  God.    And  I  was 
glad  to  hear  her  say,  that  your  dear  papa  had  told  her 
the  same  thing;  and  that  he  would  never  allow  her  to 
thank  him  for  any  thing  he  had  done  ;  but  would  always 
say,  *  No,  Jenny,  no— don't  say  a  word  about  it  to  me. 
I  am  very  glad  if  I  have  done  any  thing  to  make  you 
comfortable  ;  but  it  is  not  me,  it  is  God  you  must  thank 
for  all  your  comforts.' 

**  Look  at  that  old  chimney,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
^  and  think  how  many  hours  your  dear  father  spent  ia 
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(liat  corner,  reading  to  the  poor  old  woman ;  forsaking 
all  his  pleasures  and  his  play  for  her  sake.  Do  you 
think  he  is  sorry  for  having  done  so  now  ?" 

While  Mr.  Dalben  was  speaking,  they  heard  a  gun  go 
off  at  some  little  distance,  and  in  a  minute  afterward 
they  saw  two  young  men,  in  shooting  dresses,  and  with 
guns  in  their  hands,  passing  away  through  the  bottom 
of  the  dingle.  "There,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  tliere,  Henry, 
look  at  those  young  men ;  I  do  not  know  who  they  are, 
ao  I  may  spesik  more  freely  of  them  than  if  1  did  know 
them.  They  are  spending  their  time  in  the  way  which 
most  young  men  delight  in  who  do  not  fear  God ;  but 
holy  boys  and  young  men  will  never  take  delight  in 
these  kinds  of  sports.  Your  dear  father  might  once  have 
liked  these  things,  as  well  as  other  boys ;  but  he  knew 
that  they  were  unholy,  and  he  gave  them  up,  and  rather 
ehose  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin." 

Mr.  Dalben  then  arose,  and  made  his  way  up  the  old 
stairs,  followed  by  Henry.  The  old  stairs  shook  under 
them  as  thev  stepped  upon  them ;  but  they  got  safely  to 
the  top  of  them,  and  found  a  room  above  of  the  same 
size  as  the  lower  room :  in  this  room  there  was  no  fur- 
niture excepting  an  old  oaken  bedstead,  so  eaten  with 
worms  that  one  of  the  feet  had  given  way,  and  the 
sacking  was  all  in  tatters :  on  the  wall  were  the  remains 
of  an  old  penny  print,  which  represented  the  ascension 
of  our  Saviour  into  heaven :  it  was  coloured,  and  had 
been  pasted  to  the  wall ;  it  was  placed  exactly  opposite 
to  the  bed. 

.  *'  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  **  that  picture  I  have  often 
seen  in  your  father's  hands ;  and  1  remember  when  he 
pasted  it  up  against  this  wall,  thinking  it  would  please 
the  old  woman  to  look  at  it,  when  she  was  confined  to 
her  bed." 

Henry  looked  at  the  picture  till  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  said,  **  Oh !  uncle,  shall  I  ever  be  as 
good  as  my  papa  V 

*•  Your  papa,  my  dear  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  was 
by  nature  no  better  than  you  are.  He  was  born  with  an 
evil  heart ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured  upon  hhn ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
forth  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  You  know,  my  boy, 
what  the  fruite  of  the  Spirit  are  t" 

^  Yes,  uncle,'*  said  Henry, ''  they  are  love,  joy,  peace 
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long-sufferingj  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness.  When 
the  Holy  Spirit  enters  oar  hearts,  then  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  these  blessed  feelings,  and  then  we  are  very 
happy." 

"  Very  true,  my  boy,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  and 
now  let  us  look  from  this  old  broken  casement,  and  see 
what  beautiful  places  the  Lord  prepares  in  woods  and 
sohtary  parts  of  the  earth." 

Henry  immediately  went  to  the  window,  and  found 
he  could  see  from  thence  into  the  very  bottom  of  the 
dingle ;  where  a  little  narrow  wooden  bridge  was  thrown 
over  a  clear  brook,  which  came  tumbling  down  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  dingle.  A  number  of  beautiful  trees 
grew  on  each  side  of  the  little  valley,  casting  their  deep 
shade  below,  excepting  in  one  place;  where  the  last 
rays  of  the  evening  sun  made  their  way  through  the 
branches,  and  poured  directly  upon  the  waterfall,  caus- 
ing it  to  gutter  and  sparkle,  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
crystals  and  diamonds. 

"  Oh !  unde,"  said  little  Henry,  "  what  a  pretty 
place !" 

^*  Yodr  dear  father,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  ''  used  often  to 
sit  by  this  window,  and  read  to  poor  Jane  Crawley, 
when  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  which  she  was  for 
some  months  before  she  died :  and  I  know  that  he  often 
used  to  look  upon  that  scene  with  delight ;  for  he  had 
learned  to  admire  these  beautiful  works  of  Grod. 

"  We  had  provided  an  old  woman  to  take  care  of  poor 
Jenny ;  but  it  was  from  your  dear  papa  that  she  learned 
all  those  heavenly  truths  which  were,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  make  her  eternally  happy.  It  was  from  him 
that  she  learned  what  God  the  Father  had  done  for  her ; 
how  this  her  heavenly  Parent  had  planned  and  provided 
the  means  of  her  salvation  even  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world ;  and  how  God  the  Son  had,  in  obedience 
to  his  Father's  will,  laid  down  his  precious  life  for  her 
upon  the  cross,  that  she,  through  his  death,  might  be 
justified  from  all  her  sins;  and  how  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  even  then  bringing  her  to  the  knowledge  of 
her  Saviour,  and  by  his  regenerating  and  sanctifying^ 
grace  thus  preparing  her  for  glory. 

*'  Though  he  was  very  young,  he  was  enabled  to  teach 
her  all  these  things ;  and,  as  I  before  said,  he  preferred 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  and  talking  to  her,  to  all  his 
sports  and  amusements.    He  continued  to  attend  heV 
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ereiy  day  till  she  died :  and  he  perhaps,  at  this  moment, 
is  standing  before  the  throne  of  God,  in  the  company  of 
this  poor  creature,  to  whom  he  was  enabled  to  show  so 
much  kindness  when  in  this  world. ^' 

When  Mr.  Dalben  had  spoken  these  last  words,  he 
took  Henry's  hand,  and  they  went  down  the  old  stairs^ 
and  out  by  the  door  of  the  house  into  the  wood ;  and 
in  this  place  I  shall  finish  my  chapter,  hoping  that  you 
have  had  pleasure  in  following  Mr.  Dalben  and  little 
Henry  Milner  in  their  visit  to  Jenny  Crawley's  cottage. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Walk  to  the  River-side.    Discourse  upon  Fishes  and  Insects, 

A  FEW  days  after  Mr.  Dalben  had  taken  Henry  to 
Jenny  Crawley's  cottage,  he  took  a  walk  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  to  the  banks  6f  the  river  Teme, 
which  flowed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Mr.  Dalben's 
house. 

This  river  is  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  which  rises  ia 
Wales,  and  having  taken  its  course  through  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  valleys  in  England,  falls  into  the  Severn, 
a  little  below  the  city  of  Worcester.  The  course  of  the 
river  is  for  the  most  part  marked  by  rows  of  silver 
wiUows. 

Henry  and  his  uncle  continued  descending  along  beau- 
tiful fields  for  some  time  before  they  came  into  the 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Teme ;  and  Mr.  Dalben, 
as  his  custom  was,  renewed  his  discourse  as  they 
walked  along,  profitable  to  the  little  boy,  as  well  as 
exceedingly  agreeable. 

'*  We  are  going  to  loolc  for  an  animal  of  the  fourth 
class  to-day,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  let  us  there- 
fore consider  what  kinds  of  animals  these  are. 

'*  The  animals  of  the  fourth  class,  as  I  have  told  you, 
my  dear  boy,  are  fishes,  creatures  which  live  in  the 
water.  Most  fishes  are  much  of  the  same  shape,  being 
very  large  in  proportion  in  the  middle,  and  tapering 
towards  the  head  and  tail ;  and  this  shape  is  given  to 
them  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  for  making  their 
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way  in  the  element  for  which  they  were  designed.  They 
are  also  furnished  with  fins,  which  assist  them  in  mov- 
ing through  the  water ;  and  with  the  help  of  their  tails, 
which  serve  them  for  a  rudder,  they  are  enabled  to  turn  to 
any  side  at  pleasure.  It  is  said  that  a  fish  well  furnished 
with  fins  will  outstrip  the  swiftest  ship  which  ever  sailed* 

"  Four-footed  beasts  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered 
with  hair,  and  birds  are  provided  with  feathers ;  but  as 
neither  hair  nor  feathers  would  be  suitable  for  a  crea- 
ture living  in  water,  fish  are  provided  with  scales,  under 
which  is  found  a  kind  of  oil,  which  keeps  them  warm." 

"  But,  uncle,"  said  Henry  Milner,  "  I  do  not  think  that 
scales  are  so  pretty  as  feathers,  or  fine  soft  hair,  such  as 
four-footed  beasts  are  clothed  in." 

"  Many  fish,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  are  covered  with 
scales  of  beautiful  colours,  and  having  variations  which 
are  wonderfully  rich  and  curious ;  but,  after  all  we  can 
say,  fishes  are  certainly  very  inferior  creatures  to  birds 
or  beasts.  There  is  no  one  of  this  class  which  has  the 
least  regard  or  care  for  its  young  ones,  and  many  of 
them  are  even  so  unnatural  as  to  feed  upon  their  off- 
spring. Neither  have  fishes  the  senses  of  hearing,  or 
smelling,  or  tasting,  or  even  of  seeing,  so  perfect  as 
those  of  birds  and  beasts.  Some  people  even  suppose 
that  they  have  no  power  of  hearing  at  all.  They  are 
also  exceedingly  cruel,  being  the  most  greedy  creatures 
in  the  world,  and  devouring  each  other  with  the  utmost 
▼oraciousness." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  were  come  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  saw  before  them,  at  a 
little  distance,  a  mill,  situated  near  a  bridge,  over  which 
the  high  road  passed  to  the  city  of  Worcester.  A  num- 
ber of  willows  encircled  and  shaded  the  river  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  roaring  of  the  water  over  a 
weir,  some  little  way  from  the  mill,  might  be  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

As  Mr.  Dalben  had  no  mind  to  proceed  to  the  mill,  he 
sat  down  with  Henry  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  not  far 
from  the  weir,  saying  to  the  little  boy,  "  Now,  Henry, 
if  we  look  for  a  fish  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
one,  without  needing  the  assistance  of  a  shower  o( 
fishes ;  and  as  your  eyes  are  young  and  quick,  I  expect 
that  you  will  be  the  first  to  find  this  specimen  which  we 
need  of  our  fourth  class." 

Henry,  however,  was  some  minutes  before  he  suc» 
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ceeded  in  discerning  a  fish ;  at  length  he  perceived  one, 
which  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  then  dived  again  out  of  sight.  On  beholding 
it,  however,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  saio, 
*'  Now,  uncle,  we  have  only  two  more  kinds  of  creatures 
to  find,  and  thoi^  are  insects  and  worms ;  and  I  now  at 
this  moment  see  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
insects  dancing  upon  the  edge  of  the  water.  Look, 
uncle,  look  towards  the  side  of  the  setting  sun ;  there 
they  are.  I  wonder  I  did  not  see  them  before ;  they 
seem  to  be  all  coknirs,  and  they  are  flying  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  in  a  most  violent  hurry.    Look,  uncle,  look !" 

"  Why,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  these  little  crea- 
tures seem  to  have  communicated  their  agitation  to 
you.  What  a  bustle  you  are  in !  Come  now,  compose 
yoorself,  sit  still,  and  I  will  explain  a  little  of  the  na- 
ture of  insects  to  you. 

**  There  are  not  any  more  curious  creatures,"  said  Mr. 
Dalben,  *'to  be  found  in  any  class  of  animals  than 
among  insects,  though  many  of  them  are  so  extremely 
smaD  that  we  cannot  see  them  without  glasses.  The 
formation  of  many  of  these  httle  creatures  is  exceed- 
ingly and  incomparably  delicate.  Some  of  them  are 
covered,  as  it  were,  with  coats  of  armour,  polished  like 
the  finest  steel,  and  jointed  together  in  the  most  curious 
manner.  Some  are  covered  with  down,  or  very  fine 
feathers,  enriched  with  gold  and  azure,  scarlet  and  vio- 
let. Some  of  them,  particularly  the  ant  and  bee, 
discover  a  prudence  and  wisdom  of  which  no  other  an- 
imal but  man  is  capable ;  and  many  of  them  show  great 
fondness  for  their  young  ones.  In  short,  my  dear  boy,  it 
would  take  the  whole  of  the  longest  life  to  understand  but 
half  the  wonders  of  the  works  of  God,  in  the  insect  tribe.** 

While  Mr.  Dalben  was  speaking  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  grass  before  them  a  beautiful  butterfly ; 
which,  having  rested  a  moment  on  the  cup  of  a  butter- 
cup, with  which  those  meadows  abound,  rose  up,  and 
pursuing  its  irregular  course,  sometimes  flew  before 
them,  and  sometimes  rose  in  the  air  above  their  heads. 
Its  wings  were  enriched  with  a  variety  of  delicate 
colours ;  among  which  a  pale  yellow  and  purple  were  the 
roost  remarkable. 

•*  Of  what  class  is  that  pretty  creature !"  said  Mr. 
Dalben ;  **  does  it  feed  its  young  ones  with  its  milkf 
Henry,  do  you  thinkl  or  is  it  a  bSd  or  a  fish?" 

Vol.  I.- 
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"  Oh !  uncle,"  replied  Henry,  somewhat  conceitedly, 
**  do  you  think  I  donH  know  it  belongs  to  the  fifth  class  % 
it  is  an  insect.'* 

"  Why  so  conceited,  Master  Milner  V  said  Mr.  Dal- 
ben:  *' surely  you  do  not  think  yourself  particularly 
clever,  because  you  know  the  difference  between  a  but- 
terfly and  a  fish !" 

**  No,  uncle,  I  was  not  conceited,"  said  Henry,  half- 
ashamed. 

I  "  Do  not,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  de- 
fend yourself  when  you  know  that  you  are  in  fault ;  but 
let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  to  you,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  people  whose  hearts  are  not 
changed,  when  they  first  begin  to  learn  any  new  thing, 
to  be  very  conceited  upon  that  subject ;  but  when  they 
know  a  httle  more  of  the  same  thing,  then  they  begin 
to  find  out  their  own  deficiency,  and  are  ashamed  of 
their  former  conceit." 

"  But,  uncle,  do  you  not  think  that  I  am  beginning  to 
have  a  clean  heart  yet  V^ 

**  I  never  think  well  of  you,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
"  when  you  are  conceited ;  because,  as  I  have  often 
before  told  you,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  begins  to  change 
the  heart,  the  first  sign  we  perceive  is  that  the  person 
becomes  humble." 

"  Uncle,  I  will  pray  to  be  humble,"  said  Henry,  taking 
his  uncle's  hand  and  kissing  it  in  a  very  gentle  manner. 

"  Do  so,  do  so,  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben  tenderly. 
"  And  now,  my  boy,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the 
butterfly.  The  people  who  hved  in  old  times  used  to 
call  a  butterfly  Psyche,  or  the  soul.  The  soul  is  that 
part  of  a  human  creature  which  never  dies :  your  soul 
will  still  live  when  your  body  is  perishing  in  the  grave." 

**  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  1  understand  that  about  the 
soul,  but  I  do  not  understand  why  people  should  call  a 
butterfly  the  soul." 

'*  I  will  tell  you  then,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  '*  but  because 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  little  boy  like  you  to  under- 
stand, you  must  attend  to  me  with  all  your  senses,  and 
leave  off  digging  that  hole  with  that  little  bit  of  stick, 
and  throwing  up  the  mould  upon  your  clothes.  What 
are  you  doing  that  for?" 

'*  I  was  looking  for  a  worm,  for  the  sixth  class,  uncle," 
said  Henry. 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  but  if  you 
choose  to  dig  I  shall  not  tell  my  storv." 
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«  O  do,  pray  tell  it,  uncle,  and  I  will  not  look  for  a 
worm  to-day ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what,  uncle,  I  have  just 
thought  of  it ;  I  need  not  give  myself  the  trouble  of 
digging  for  worms,  for  there  is  a  great  flat  scone  near 
Lion's  kennel,  and  ther^  are  always  plenty  of  worms 
and  grubs  under  that  stone,  where  I  can  find  them  in  a 
minute." 

•*  Very'  well,"  sai4  Mr.  Dalben,  "  and,  now  that  matter, 
is  settled,  perhaps  you  can  attend  to  my  story ;  but  as- 
the  damp  is  rising  from  the  river,  we  will  walk  home, 
and  I  will  tell  it  as  we  go  along. 

"  I  was  about  to  tell  you  why  the  ancients  called  a 
butterfly  Psyche,  or  the  soul.  You  have  seen  many 
caterpillars,  Henry ;  they  are  something  like  worms  or 
maggots,  but  they  may  be  known  by  the  number  of  their 
feet.  Caterpillars  are  those  creatures  which  produce 
butterflies :  everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  shape  and 
appearance  of  caterpillars ;  some  of  them  are  covered 
with  hair,  and  others  are  quite  smooth.  Cateipillars 
have  no  wings,  but  creep  about  on  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  which  they  feed :  they  also 
often  change  their  outward  coat.  In  this  state  the  an- 
cients compared  the  caterpillar  to  men  when  on  earth ; 
who,  having  no  wings  or  power  of  lifting  themselves 
from  the  ground,  must  be  content  to  spend  their  lives  in 
creeping  about  and  seeking  their  food  on  the  face  of  this 
earth. 

*'  The  caterpillar,  having  existed  in  its  first  form  for  a 
few  weeks,  enters  into  a  new  and  curious  state  of  being ; 
it  gradually  becomes  weak  and  unable  to  move  actively 
about ;  its  bright  colours  are  pale  and  faded,  and  its 
body  shrivelled  and  meager ;  it  then  begins  to  spin  itself 
a  web,  in  which  it  involves  itself  as  in  a  winding  sheet, 
and  there  remains  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  apparent 
lifelessness  and  inanimation.  This  state  of  the  cater- 
pillar was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  man  when  lying 
in  his  grave,  dead,  cold,  and  silent,  and,  as  it  were, 
without  hope.  When  the  creature  has  lain  for  awhile 
in  this  state,  as  it  were  dead,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  at 
length  revives  it,- in  like  manner  as  the  power  of  God, 
in  due  time,  shall  awake  the  dead  which  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  according  as  it  is  written,  *  Thy  dead 
men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they 
arise.    Awake  and  sing,  sing  ye  that  dwell  in  dust,  for 

Cd 
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thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast 
out  the  dead.* — IsaiaJi  xxvi.  19. 

"  And  now  we  come  to  the  last  state  of  this  insect, 
when  he  forces  his  passage  through  the  covering  in 
which  he  has  been  involved,  and  comes  forth  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  air,  being  ricjily  clad  with  gold  and  purple,  and 
with  fringes  and  embroidery  which  surpass  the  finest 
needlework.  Thus  this  little  animal  becomes  the  lively 
emblem  of  the  first  resurrection,  when  the  redeemed 
soul  and  glorified  body  shall  meet  again,  and  be  satisfied 
in  finding  themselves  renewed  in  the  likeness  of  their 
Redeemer. 

'*  And  now  I  have  explained  to  you,  my  dear  little 
boy,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "  wherefore  the  ancients, 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  compared  the  body  to  the  soul,  of 
the  immortality  of  which  they  seemed  to  entertain  no 
doubt." 

Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  continued  to  talk  on  these 
subjects,  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  caterpillar,  till 
they  were  arrived  at  home,  and  it  was  time  for  Henry 
Milner  to  go  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Contaimng  some  Account  of  the  Sixth  Class  of  Animals ;  and  a  Visit 
made  by  Henry  Mihier  in  Company  with  Mrs.  Kitty,  durin?  which 
the  Young  Gentleman  lost  some  Credit,  and  was  somewhat  low- 
ered in  his  own  Opinion. 

The  morning  after  the  walk  to  the  river^s  side,  imme- 
diately after  family  prayers,  which  Mr.  Dalben  adways 
solemnized  before  breakfast,  Henry  Milner  disappeared, 
and  shortly  afterward  returned,  holding  a  large  earth- 
worm in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which  elegant  creature 
he  contrived  to  drop  upon  the  table-cloth,  as  he  was 
holding  it  forth  triumphantly  for  Mr.  Dalben's  inspection, 
exclaiming  with  eagerness,  "  There,  uncle !  there  it  is, 
the  largest  I  could  find  under  the  stone,  and  there  are 
many  more,  but  I  thought  one  would  be  sufficient." 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  Baid  Mr.  Dalben,  quietly,  "  quite 
sufficient ;  and  now,  my  little  man,  carry  the  gentleman 
back  to  his  abode  under  this  wonderful  stone,  and  do  not 
disturb  any  more  of  the  family  at  present/' 

Henry  obeyed,  and  presently  returning,  Mr.  Dalben, 
whose  appetite  for  his  breakfast  was  not  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  sight  of  little  Henry  Milner's  specimen 
of  the  sixth  class  of  animals,  took  this  opportunity  to 
give  his  pupil  «ome  general  ideas  upon  the  subject  of 
ttib  sixth  class. 

*^  The  sixth  class  of  animals,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  *'  con- 
sists of  worms,  leeches,  slugs  or  snails,  sea-anemones, 
cuttle-fish,  star-fish,  shell-fish  of  all  sorts,  and  animal 
plants,  such  as  corals,  sponges,  and  poljrpes ;  besides 
which  we  must  add  those  little  animalcula  which  are 
found  in  vinegar  and  in  corrupt  water,  in  sour  paste, 
and  other  decaying  bodies. 

'  '*  All  thiese  creatures,  with  the  exception  of  shell-fish, 
are,  for  the  most  part,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "  very 
disgusting  in  their  appearance  ;  and  some  of  them,  such 
as  corals,  sponges,  and  polypuses,  have  apparently  little 
more  life  or  umleTStanding  than  the  herbs  of  the  field, 
though  they  are  known  to  be  living  animals ;  some  of 
these  take  root  upon  rocks  near  the  sea,  and  grow  up 
into  hard  and  solid  branches :  others  are,  however,  soft, 
and  show  that  they  are  endowed  with  life,  because  thev 
shrink  from  the  touch.  But,  despicable  as  this  class  oi 
creatures,  called  vermes,  is,  nevertheless  we  may  learn 
many  lessons  by  contemplating  them. 

"  When  the  Scripture  would  represent  to  us  a  person 
who  is  weak,  mean,  and  despised  in  the  world,  it  com- 
pares him  to  a  worm  of  the  earth,  because  nothing  is 
more  despicable  than  a  worm.  The  friend  of  Job,  when 
speaking  of  the  appearance  of  man  before  God,  uses  this 
expression,  'How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God! 
or  lu>w  can  he  be  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  t  Be- 
hold even  to  the  moon,  and  it  shineth  not ;  yea,  the 
stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight ;  how  much  less  man, 
that  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man,  which  is  a  worm.* 
— /o6  xxT.  4, 6, 6. 

**  Humble  and  holy  persons,  Henry,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Dalben,  "  persons  who  know  their  own  natural  vileness, 
will  not  be  ashamed  to  compare  themselves  to  worms : 
the  holy  Psalmist  says,  xxii.  9^  <  I  am  a  worm,  and  no 
nan ;'  and,  indeed,  in  some  respects  the  woms  of  the 
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earth  are  better  than  we  are ;  for  they  are  as  the  Lord 
made  them,  but  we  have  corrupted  ourselves,  and  de- 
parted from  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  are  thus  become 
more  vile  than  the  meanest  reptile/' 

Henry  looked  grave,  and  said,  **  Uncle,  I  think  I  shall 
never  despise  these  creatures  again,  so  much  as  I  have 
done." 

By  this  time  breakfast  was  finished,  and  Henry  was 
called  to  his  lessons.  When  the  little  boy  was  conclud- 
ing his  last  task,  Mrs.  Kitty  came  into  the  study,  and 
asked  her  master's  leave  to  go  in  the  afternoon  to  see 
her  sister,  who  lived  about  a  mile  distant,  and  to  take 
Master  Henry  with  her. 

"  You  have  my  leave  to  go  yourself,  Kitty,"  said  Mr. 
Dalben ;  ''  but  as  to  taking  Henry,  I  am  persuaded  that 
he  will  do  you  no  credit ;  his  spirits  will  rise,  he  will 
begin  to  chatter,  and  I  fear  that  you  will  not  check  him 
as  you  ought  to  do." 

"  Indeed  I  will,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty ;  "  I  always  do 
■peak  to  liim  when  he  is  rude." 

"  And  I  will  be  very  good,"  said  Henry. 

**  And  I  will  keep  him  out  of  all  mischief,  sir,"  said 
Kitty. 

''And  T  will  do  every  thing  which  Mrs.  Kitty  bids 
me,"  rejoined  Henry. 

''  And  I  am  sure  little  master  will  be  good,"  added 
Mrs.  Kitty. 

"  And  so  I  suppose  I  must  give  my  permission,"  said 
Mr.  Dalben ;  ''  but  I  trust  to  you,  Kitty,  if  he  does  not 
behave  well,  that  you  will  never  ask  leave  to  take  him 
out  again." 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled ;  and  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  over,  Master  Henry  took  leave  of  his  uncle,  and 
walked  off  with  Mrs.  Kitty  over  the  fields  towards  Mal- 
▼em,  it  being  on  that  side  of  the  country  where  Mrs. 
Green's  cottage  stood,  for  Green  was  the  name  of 
Kitty's  sister. 

Their  way  lay,  first,  through  a  long  field ;  after  which 
they  entered  upon  a  little  coppice,  where  Henry  amused 
himself  in  gathering  vetches ;  at  length  the)r  came  out 
into  a  hop-yard,  where  the  people  were  busy  in  dressing 
the  hops. 

At  the  end  of  the  hop-yard  was  Mrs.  Green's  cottage, 
standing  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  high  quick-hedge : 
the  cottage  was  low  and  thatchedt  and  the  garden  was 
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curiously  disposed  in  beds  of  flowers,  straight  green 
walks,  and  a  variety  of  fruit-trees  and  vegetables. 

Mrs.  Green,  who  expected  her  sister,  was  dressed  in 
her  best  flowered  gown  and  lawn  apron;  andher«two 
daughters,  for  she  was  a  widow,  were  sdso  set  forth  in 
their  best.  At  sight  of  Henry  and  Mrs.  Kitty  they  came 
out  at  the  door,  and  received  them  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

"  And  so,  Master  Mihier,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "  this  is 
mighty  kind  of  you  to  come  so  far  to  see  us  poor  folks. 
Well,  this  is  a  great  honour  indeed,  Betsy,"  she  added, 
speaking  to  her  eldest  daughter,  ^^  for  little  master  to  be 
coming  to  our  poor  cottage.  Come,  Master  Milner; 
please,  sir,  to  be  seated ;  you  must  have  the  big  chair." 

"  Nay,  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  in  a  whisper,  "  do  not 
be  making  too  much  of  the  child ;  he  wiU  grow  trou- 
blesome upon  it,  and  master  will  blame  me." 

It  was  vain  for  Mrs.  Kitty  to  expostulate ;  Mrs. 
Green  and  her  daughters  continued  to  compliment  Mas- 
ter Henry,  serving  him  with  the  first  and  best  at  tea, 
till  the  young  gentleman,  by  degrees,  grew  very  pert, 
and  began  to  chatter  at  no  small  rate,  and  with  no  great 
degree  of  discretion. 

After  having  talked  at  random  for  some  time,  while 
the  party  were  assembled  round  the  tea-table,  a  large 
frog  appeared  sprawling  over  the  little  narrow  wsdk 
which  ran  from  the  house-door  to  the  gate. 

*.'  Ah !"  said  Kitty,  "  look  at  that  frightful  creature ; 
sister  Green,  I  wonder  you  don't  clear  ^rour  garden,  of 
those  frogs ;  I  would  as  soon  meet  a  thief  ini  the  dark 
as  a  frog." 

Mrs.  Green  laughed,  and  said,  "  Oh,  they  do  no  harm ; 
why  should  you  be  afraid  of  them  f  * 

Here  Master  Henry  took  upon  himself  to  show  off. 
"  Those  creatures  do  no  harm,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  the 
youn^  gentleman;  *Hhey  are  of  the  class  amphibia; 
that  IS,  of  the  third  class ;  some  of  that  class  are,  in- 
deed, very  mischievous ;  but  frogs  never  hurt  any  one." 

** Amphibia,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty:  **  what  a  word  is  that, 
Master  Henry  ?  how  can  you  use  such  words  t" 

**  It  is  not  Enghsh,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Henry ;  '<  you 
donH  understand  it,  I  know,  but  I  do:  it  means  the  crea- 
tures who  live  half  on  land  and  half  in  water,  as  frogs 
and  toads  do." 
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Mrs.  Green  looked  with  admiration  at  her  sister,  and 
said,  "  Dear  me,  but  do  hear  how  he  talks  !*^ 

**  There  are  six  classes  of  living  creatures,*'  said 
He^ry,  being  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Green :  **  first,  those 
which  feed  their  young  ones  with  milk,  such  as  cows, 
and  dogs,  and  cats,  and  bats,  and  rats,  and  sheep :  and 
■then  there  is  the  second  class,  aves ;  that  is,  birds : 
and  the  third,  amphibia ;  and  the  fourth,  pisces,  fish ; 
and  the  fifth,  insects  ;  and  the  sixth,  vermes,  or  worms. 
Now,  Mrs.  Green,  you  must  not  despise  worms  p  for 
you  know  that  when  we  are  full  of  sin  we  are  no  better 
4han  worms." 

"  Tliere  again,"  said  Mrs.  Green ;  "  what  words  are 
those  to  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  such  a  babe !  is  not 
It  wonderful !    Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  this  ?" 

Mrs.  Kitty  was  pleased  that  H«nry  should  be  able  to 
do  himself  so  much  credit  before  Mrs.  Green ;  however, 
she  had  prudence  enough  to  say,  ^  You  know,  sister, 
that  he  does  not  find  out  these  things  of  his  own  head, 
but  that  it  is  master  who  teaches  him ;  and  then,  you 
know,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  knows  more  than  we  do.*' 

"  Oh,  but !"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "  it  is  a  wonder  how 
such  a  young  creature  should  be  able  to  keep  all  these 
things  in  his  head,  and  speak  them  so  properly  as  he 
does." 

By  this  time  the  young  gentleman  was  become  so 
conceited  that  he  could  not  sit  still ;  and  so  having 
eaten  and  drank  as  much  as  he  could  conveniently 
■wallow,  he  got  up,  stsdked  about  the  room,  and  then 
went  out  into  the  garden,  having  received  an  injuncti^ 
.not  to  go  beyond  the  quick-hedge.  Thus, little  master, 
being  in  a  manner  let  loose,  knew  not  what  to  be  about 
next,  in  order  to  spend  his  spirits.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  pursue  Mrs.  Green's  ducks  round  the  house, 
oallin^out,  "  Quack,  quack,  quack,"  as  they  waddled  be- 
fore him,  until  they  made  their  escape  through  the  bottom 
of  the  hedge  into  the  next  field :  he  then  espied  an  old 
owl  hid  in  a  tree ;  this  owl  was  a  pet  of  Mrs.  Dolly, 
Mrs.  Green's  younger  daughter.  He  was  of  an  iron- 
gray  colour,  having  his  eyes  covered  over  with  a  kind 
of  film,  which  he  had  power  to  draw  over  them  when 
the  light  of  day  was  too  strong  for  them ;  for  these  crea- 
tures are  formed  for  flying  about  in  the  night,  and  com- 
mitting plunder  upon  their  harmless  neighbours. 
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As  soon  as  Master  Hetiry  obseired  this  owl  in  the 
tree,  he  began  to  call  to  him,  making  a  low  bow,  and 
saying,  "  Your  servant,  old  gentleman ;  your  wig  is  well 
powdered,  and  your  nose  is  exactly  fit  for  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles.'' The  owl,  however,  being  well  accustomed  to 
the  human  voice,  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  Henry; 
whereupon  he  began  to  pick  up  sods  to  throw  at  him, 
which  was  very  cruel  sport,  as  he  might  have  severely 
hurt  the  poor  creature  by  so  doing :  however,  as  he  did 
not  aim  very  exactly,  the  sods  did  not  reach  the  owl; 
so,  being  soon  tired  of  this  fruitless  sport,  he  looked 
round  again  for  something  to  amuse  him ;  and  seeing  t 
ladder  set  against  the  side  of  the  house,  he  climbed  up 
it,  and  scrambling  along  the  sloping  thatch,  he  reached 
the  very  highest  part  of  the  roof,  astride  which  he  set 
himself,  and  trying  to  fancy  that  the  house  was  an  ele> 
phant,  he  pretended  to  be  urging  it  forward,  as  if  it  were 
actually  moving. 

In  this  manner  the  evening  passed  away,  and  Mrs* 
Kitty  preparing  to  go  home,  bethought  herself  of  Henry, 
and  sent  her  nieces  to  call  him.  And  now  Master  Henry 
being  mounted  at  the  top  of  the  house,  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  himself  called  for,  and  saw  Mrs.  Betty  and 
Mrs.  Dolly  running  here  and  there  in  quest  of  him ; 
neither  of  them  thinking  of  looking  for  him  where  he 
really  was.  This  pleased  Master  Henry  mightily,  and 
he  kicked  his  elephant,  and  rode  away  famously  in  his 
own  conceit. 

When  Mrs.  Green's  daughters  returned  to  the  house, 
they  excited  such  an  alarm,  that  out  came  Mrs.  Kitty 
and  Mrs.  Green,  calling  Master  Henry  so  loud,  that 
they  might  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  In 
answer  to  which  noise,  Henry  joined  crying,  "O!  O! 
Henry  Milner,  where  are  you  1  Where  are  you,  sir  t 
Don't  you  hear  the  people  call  you !"  At  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  the  women  all  looked  up  together,  exclaim- 
ing, **0,  Master  Milner!  you  little  rogue!  how  you 
have  frightened  us ;  and  how  did  you  get  up  there  ?  and 
how  are  you  to  get  down,  you  naughty  boy  ?  I  declare 
you  have  frightened  me  almost  out  of  my  life." 

Master  Henry,  however,  did  not  find  much  trouble  In 
getting  down ;  and  Mrs.  Kitty,  having  brushed  the  bits 
of  dry  thatch  off  from  his  coat,  they  set  off  towa^ 
home,  Mrs.  Green  and  her  daughters  accompanying  them 
part  of  the  way. 

C3 
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Mrs.  Green  proposed  that  they  should  return  by  a 
different  path  from  that  by  which  they  had  come ;  and 
accordingly  they  turned  down  a  long  narrow  lane,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  little  brook,  which  they  were  to 
cross  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.  Master  Henry  was 
as  rude  in  the  lane  as  you  please,  though  Mrs.  Kitty 
continued  from  time  to  time  calling  to  him  to  remem- 
ber himself,  and  to  behave  himself,  saying  that  she 
would  be  sure  to  tell  his  uncle  how  unlucky  he  had 
been. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  inefficient  scolding 
which  is  sure  to  make  the  object  thereof  more  unruly 
than  before ;  and  this  was  precisely  the  kind  of  scold- 
ing which  Mrs.  Kitty  chose  to  adopt  on  this  occasion ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  young  gentleman  became 
•o  very  rude,  that  Mrs.  Kitty  at  length  grew  angry,  and 
attempting  to  catch  hold  of  the  naughty  boy,  he  ran 
down  the  lane,  got  upon  the  wooden  bridge  aforemen- 
tioned, and  stood  jumping  upon  it  with  all  his  might ;  on 
aeeing  this,  Mrs.  Green  screamed,  Mrs.  Kitty  scolded, 
Bfrs.  Betty  called,  and  Mrs.  Dolly  ran  forward  with  all 
n»eed;  nevertheless,  all  their  efforts  to  prevent  mis- 
cnief  proved  vain.  The  plank  broke  in  the  very  centre, 
and  Master  Milner  came  tumbling  into  the  brook,  bring- 
ing the  bridge  down  with  him.  The  water  was  not  in- 
deed very  deep,  but  there  was  enough  of  it  to  wet  the 
little  boy  to  the  knees  as  he  stood  up ;  but  as  he  fell 
with  the  bridge,  though  not  otherwise  hurt,  he  was  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  moisture  up  to  his  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Kitty  was  now  thoroughly  vexed  and  frig^ht- 
ened :  however,  she  and  her  nieces  soon  contrived  to 
pull  the  little  boy  out  of  the  water,  and  passing  over  the 
brook  as  well  as  they  could,  some  of  the  party  made 
the  best  of  their  way  towards  home. 

Mr.  Dalben  was  walking  in  his  garden,  when  Mrs. 
Kitty  and  her  younger  niece  appeared,  leading  Master 
Henry  between  them ;  for  Mrs.  Green  and  her  elder 
daughter  had  gone  back. 

The  whole  party  were  handsomely  bedaubed  with 
mud,  and  Mrs.  Kitty  was  looking  not  a  little  discon- 
certed, neither  was  Master  Milner  altogether  in  quite 
•ttch  high  spirits  as  when  explaining  his  six  classes  to 
Mrs.  Green  and  her  daughters.  ^ 

"  Why,  Kitty,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  «•  what  is  the  matter? 
Where  nave  you  all  beeni    Henry,  my  boy,  what  can 
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you  possibly  have  been  about !  have  you  been  improv- 
ing your  acquaintance  with  the  amphibia  ?" 

"  O  sir !"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  **  Master  Henry  would  not 
mind  what  I  said  to  him ;  and  he  broke  down  the  bridge, 
sir ;  and  he  has  been  in  the  brook.'* 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  you  must  not  blame 
me ;  I  told  you  how  it  would  be :  but  make  all  possible 
haste  now ;  get  his  clothes  off  and  his  bed  warmed, 
and  I  will  come  in  a  few  minutes  with  something  for 
him  to  drink." 

All  this  while  Henry  said  not  a  word;  but  being 
speedily  stripped  and  put  into  a  warm  bed,  he  lay  quietty, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  his  uncle,  with  that  which  was 
to  be  taken  inwardly,  which  he  greatly  feared  might  prove 
a  dose  of  no  agreeable  nature ;  but,  as  I  have  made 
my  chapter  long,  I  shall  close  it  in  this  place,  and  give 
an  account. in  my  next  of  Mr.  Dalben's  visit  to  Henry's 
bedside,  with  sundry  other  particulars. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Containing  a  Conversation  between  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry ;  with  a 

Visit  to  the  Gardener. 

Mr.  Dalben  soon  returned  to  Henry  with  something 
for  him  to  drink ;  it  was  warm ;  but,  although  it  had  a 
bitter  taste,  Henry  did  not  refuse  to  receive  it,but  swalp 
lowed  it  without  hesitation ;  for  he  was  conscious  that 
he  had  behaved  ill  and  deserved  punishment.  After 
Hemy  had  taken  what  Mr.  Dalben  offered  to  him,  Mr. 
Dalben  sat  down  by  his  bedside,  and  entered  into  dis* 
course  with  him. 

"  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  you  have  behaved  ill  to- 
day." 

Henry  was  silent. 

**  Be  sincere  with  me,  Henry;  am  I  not  right  t  Have 
not  you  behaved  ill  this  evening  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Dalben. 

**  I  have,  uncle,"  said  Henry. 

'*!  expected  it  would  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
^  because,  when  you  set  out,  you  were  very  conceited^ 
very  full  of  yourself,  and  perfectly  assured  that  you 
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should  do  well.  Old  as  I  am,  Henry,  if  I  were  to  go 
out  any  day  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  I  should  certaiiSy 
do  something  very  ridiculous,  or  perhaps  very  wicked, 
before  I  returned." 

"Oh!  uncle,"  said  Henry,  astonished  at  this  remark, 
^  I  am  sure  you  could  never  be  either  wicked  or  fool- 
iih." 

"  Then  you  do  not  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  **  that  I 
tun  a  child  of  Adam,  but  perhaps  some  angel  come  down 
from  Heaven !" 

•*  No,  uncle,"  said  little  Henry,  "  I  do  not  think  that 
you  are  an  angel." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, "  you  think  that  if  I  were 
to  become  conceited,  I  should  not  do  foolish  things." 

•*  But,  uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  you  would  not  h^  con- 
ceited." 

"  Why  not !"  said  Mr.  DsTlben ;  "  why  should  I  not 
be  proud  and  conceited  as  well  as  you  t  have  not  I  as 
much  to  make  me  proud  as  you  have  ?" 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  a  great  deal  more ;  but 
you  are  wise, and  I  am  foolish." 

"  You  have  not  yet  found  out  the  reason  wherefore  I 
am  not  conceited,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben.  "  It  is  not 
because  I  am  really  wiser  than  you  are ;  but  because  I 
have  been  led  to  see,  by  frequent  and  repeated  experi- 
ence, that  I  cannot  do  well  without  help  from  God.  I 
have  indeed  often  told  you  the  same  thing,  and  assured 
you,  that  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  one 
minute  to  another,  you  cannot  conduct  yourself  prop- 
erly, unless  upheld  by  God ;  or  which,  at  your  age, is  the 
fame  thing,  without  being  guarded  by  the  watchful  care 
of  him  who  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  you  as  your 
heavenly  Father ;  namely,  your  paternal  friend  *.  but  this 
truth  has  not  yet  sunk  into  your  heart ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  that  you  have  heard  on  this  subject,  you  are 
ever  ready  to  depart  from  this  friend,  and  set  up  for 
behaving  well,  in  your  own  proper  strength ;  and  this, 
dear  boy,  is  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  into  which  you 
fall,  whenever  you  leave  me." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  I  will  not  ask  to  go  out  with- 
out you  another  time.  Indeed,  uncle,  I  am  always  most 
happy  when  I  am  with  you,  and  when  I  never  leave  your 
Me.  Dear  uncle,  do  not  give  me  leave,"  continued  the 
little  boy,  '^  to  go  out  without  you  again."    So  8a3ring,  he 
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burst  into  tears,  and  lifting  himself  up  in  bed,  he  put  his 
arms  around  Mr.  Dalben's  neck,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  I  pray  that  you  may 
have  been  taught,  from  this  day's  experience,  wherein 
your  true  happiness  consists ;  that  is,  first  in  the  pres- 
ence, the  affection,  and  instruction  of  me,  your  father, 
who  for  a  while  am  to  stand  in  the  place  of  your  Grod, 
for  the  paternal  authority  is  from  the  Lord ;  and  the 
child  who  loves,  honours,  and  obeys  his  earthly  father, 
for  the  sake  of  his  Grod,  will  in  consequence,  there  is  no 
doubt,  in  after-life,  be  enabled  to  look  up  more  directly 
to  his  heavenly  Parent  for  his  assistance  and  help ;  for, 
the  sacred  feelings  of  filial  piety  are,  as  it  were,  but  the 
buds  and  blossom  of  those  Christian  principles  which 
are  the  foundation  of  a  holy  and  happy  life." 

Mr.  Dalben  then  left  Henry,  having  first  offered  a 
prayer  by  the  side  of  his  bed :  and  the  next  day,  after 
the  little  boy  had  done  his  lessons,  he  took  him  out  to 
walk  with  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  going  to  show 
him  something  which  he  hoped  would  msd^e  plain  some 
part  of  their  discourse  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Dalben  took  little  Henry  into  the  lane  of  which 
we  have  formerly  spoken ;  and,  having  passed  along  the 
well-known  path  for  some  way,  he  came  to  a  stile,  over 
which  they  climbed,  and  entered  into  a  narrow  path, 
which  led  them,  after  many  turnings  and  windings,  to  a 
small  wooden  door,  which  formed  an  opening  in  a  quick 
hedge,  which  was  neatly  trimmed,  and  was  considerably 
higher  than  little  Henry  Milner. 

Mr.  Dalben  pushed  this  door  gently  open,  and  enter- 
ing through  the  door- way,  was  followed  by  little  Henry, 
who  was  surprised  to  find  himself  in  a  large  piece  of 
land  laid  out  as  a  nursery  and  flower-garden,  the  ground 
being  divided  into  small  beds,  each  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  some  particular  kind  of  tree  or  plant.  A  long 
straight  walk  extended  from  the  door  at  the  entrance 
to  the  other  end  of  the  garden,  and  was  terminated  by  a 
kind  of  alcove  or  wooden  building,  open  in  front  and 
furnished  with  benches. 

'*  Oh !  uncle,"  said  Henry, "  what  a  beautiful  garden ! 
I  never  was  here  before :  who  does  it  belong  to  ?" 

^*  I  win  not  say  much  for  the  beauty  of  this  garden,** 
said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  because  it  is  too  stiff  and  formal.  A 
garden,  in  order  to  look  beautiful,  should,  in  some  de- 
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very  different  from  other  vegetables. — The  fourth  part 
of  a  plant,  Henry,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  *  is  its  leaves. 
You  know  what  leaves  are ;  they  are  the  elegant  cloth- 
ings of  our  woods  and  forests,  being  for  the  most  part 
of  a  fine  green.  Leaves  are  of  endless  variety  with 
regard  to  their  shape,  and  to  them  our  woodland  scenes 
owe  adl  their  shadowy  beauties.  Among  these  the  birds 
make  their  dwelling,  and  they  afford  to  the  weary  trav- 
eller a  refreshing  shade  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
noonday  sun.  When  Adam  dwelt  in  Paradise,  he  had 
no  other  canopy  than  these  to  shelter  him  from  the  gentle 
dews  of  evening.  And  when  the  period  of  the  millen- 
nium shall  arrive,  these  will  again  become  the  only 
protection  of  the  blessed  subjects  of  our  Lord  ;  for  in 
those  glorious  days  they  shall  dwell  quietly  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  sleep  in  the  woods.  And  now,  my  dear 
Henry,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you  the  four  first  parts  of  a  plant,  tell  me  how  many 
more  remain." 

"  Three,  uncle,"  said  Henry. 

"  True,  my  boy ;  and  these  are,  the  props,  inflores- 
cences, and  fructifications.  The  prop  is  that  leafy  ap- 
pendage which  we  see  to  some  flowers  and  stems,  such  as 
the  rose.  The  thorns  also  and  bristles,  or  hairs,  which 
we  see  in  many  flowers,  are  also  called  props.  Can 
you  point  out  to  me  any  plants  which  you  can  recollect 
as  having  these  V 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  said  Henry ;  "  moss  roses  have  hair 
upon  them,  and  gooseberries  have  thorns." 

"  The  inflorescence,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "  is  that 
beautiful  part  of  a  plant  which  is  called  the  flower. 
These  are  of  all  colours  and  all  shapes,  wonderfully 
various,  exquisitely  beautiful,  emitting  the  most  delight- 
ful odours,  and  wanting  nothing  but  immortality  to  ren- 
der them  fit  to  adorn  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  But 
tiie  sentence  of  death  has  passed  on  these  beautiful 
works  of  God ;  and  as  they  are  the  most  lovely  and 
otherwise  perfect  of  his  works  in  the  natural  world,  so 
they  are  undoubtedly  of  all  others  the  most  perishable. 
— ^The  seventh  and  last  part  of  a  plant,"  continued  Mr. 
Dalben,  **  is  the  fructification,  which  is  that  part  which 

Produces  seed  and  fruit.  It  is  from  this  part  of  the 
ower  that  persons  who  study  these  things  are  enabled 
to  find  out  the  classes  ofplants.  Plants  are  divided  into 
twenty^fonr  claBset^    Wnen  you  are  older,  my  dear  boy. 
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as  I  before  said,  I  mean  to  explain  these  classes  to 
yoQ;  but  their  names  are  now  so  difficult,  tihat  jroa 
could  not  remember  them." 

While  Mr.  Dalben  was  speaking  to  this  effect,  the 
owner  of  the  garden  appeared.  He  made  a  bow  to  Mr. 
Dalben,  whom  he  knew  very  well;  and  looking  at 
Henry,  ^  Is  that  little  Master  Milncr  V  he  said ;  *'  I  re- 
member his  dear  papa  at  the  very  same  age.**  So  say- 
ing, he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  presented  him 
with  a  ime  summer  apple  and  two  plums.  Henry  looked 
at  Mr.  Dalben  for  leave  to  take  them,  and  having  received 
the  desired  permission,  he  took  out  his  pocket-knife,  and 
dividing  the  apple,  he  gave  half  of  it  with  one  plum  to 
his  uncle.  Mr.  Dalben  did  not  reject  his  little  present ; 
and  as  they  were  now  sufficiently  rested,  they  followed 
the  gardener,  who  wished  to  show  Mr.  Dalben  some 
beautiful  flowers  which  he  had  in  Uoom,  and  some  trees 
which  he  had  lately  graffed. 

After  having  looked  at  these  flowers,  which  were 
esteemed  very  precious  on  account  of  their  rarity,  Mr. 
Dalben  cast  his  eyes  on  a  moss  rose  full  of  buds  and 
fdll-blown  flowers,  and  after  having  tHmtemplated  it  for 
a  while,  he  said  to  the  gardener,  '*  After  all  you  have 
shown  us,  Mr.  Baring,  I  still  return  to  my  original  opin- 
ion, that  there  is  no  flower  on  earth  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  moss  rose." 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  gardener,  '*  I  am  much  of  the  same 
opinion  as  you  are.  Take  the  rose  for  colounng,  scent, 
and  beauty  of  shape,  I  doubt  whether  it  has  its  equal  in 
the  world." 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Baring,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  that  our 
blessed  Saviour  compares  himself  in  Solomon's  Song  to 
the  rose : '  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,'  he  says.  Methinks  I 
have  ever  loved  the  rose  since  I  learnt  that  it  has  aflbrded 
a  similitude  to  the  perfections  of  the  Saviour." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  gardener,  "  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
curious  thoughts  I  have  had  since  tlie  time  when  yon 
first  began  to  talk  to  me  about  my  trade  as  a  gardener, 
showing  me  how  honourable  and  distinguished  a  busi- 
ness it  is,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  business  of  the  first 
man  when  in  a  state  of  innocence  in  Paradise.  YoQ 
have  caused  me  to  think  betfer  of  my  situation  ever 
since,  and  have  made  me  anxious  that  the  chief  glory 
of  Eden,  namely,  the  presence  of  God,  should  be  found 
again  in  my  gsiden." 
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**  And  do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Baring,^  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
*^  what  I  said  to  you  respecting  that  period  which  is 
promised  when  the  world  will  again  become  as  a  bloom- 
ing and  fertile  garden?" 

**  Ay,  sir,"  said  the  gardener,  "  I  have  not  forgotten 
it.  The  time  you  allude  to  is,  when  Christ  shall  reign 
overall  the  world;  when  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed, 
and  none  but  the  holy  and  beloved  of  the  Lord  will  be 
left  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 

*'  Had  man  never  sinned  "  said  Mr.  Dalben, "  the  whole 
earth  would  have  been  as  one  blooming  and  fertile  Eden ; 
and  when  Satan  is  bound,  and  the  wicked  destroyed, 
then  will  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose ;  then  will 
the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  therein  is ;  then  shall  all 
the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  before  the  Lord.  The 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir-tree^  the 
pine-tree,  and  the  box-tree  together,  to  beautify  the 
place  of  his  sanctuary." 

*<0  sir,"  said  the  gardener,  "since  it  first  pleased 
God  to  put  it  into  your  mind  to  show  me  how  I  might 
improve  myself,  by  the  many  emblems  which  nature 
supplies  in  an  extensive  garden,  I  have  been  brought  to 
make  a  thousand  comparisons  between  the  natural  and 
spiritual  world ;  and  I  have  set  myself  to  consider  what 
may  be  learned  from  trees,  and  plants,  and  herbs,  and 
have  discovered  many  things  which  have,  I  trust,  proved 
profitable  to  me.  Why,  sir,  it  appears  to  me,  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  both  good  and  wicked  men  are  often  compared 
to  trees ;  for  the  Psalmist  says, '  The  godly  shall  be  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth 
his  fruits  in  his  season'  (Psalm  i.  3);  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist says, '  The  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;  there- 
fore every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  '  (Matt.  vii.  19).  And 
having  thus  thought,  sir,  when  I  see  an  unfruitful  tree 
in  my  garden,  and  am  preparing  to  cut  it  down,  it  makes 
me  feel  many  a  twinge  in  my  own  heart,  for  I  think,  if 
all  worthless  trees  were  to  be  thus  cut  down,  what,  sir, 
would  become  of  me  ?  And  then,  sir,  when  I  see  a  tree 
growing  kindly,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  in  abundance, 
there  again  is  a  lesson  for  me ;  who  am,  as  it  were,  so 
worthless  and  barren." 

"  There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  trees,  Mr. 
Baring,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  **  which  I  think  I  never  pointed 
out  to  yoo,  at  least  I  am  sure  I  never  did  to  this  litUe 
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man  here;  and  therefore,  if  you  please  to  lead  on 
towards  the  trees  you  graffed  last  year,  I  will  take  the 
occasion  to  point  it  out  to  him.** 

•*  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  gardener,  smiling, "  I  think  I  have 
some  little  notion  of  what  yon  are  going  to  say." 

The  gardener  then  led  the  way  through  a  long  grass 
walk,  bordered  on  each  side  with  parterres  of  flowers ; 
and  while  they  went  slowly  forward  Mr.  Dalben  thus 
spake  to  Henry. 

"  My  deir  Henry,"  he  said,  "  I  have  spoken  to  you, 
times  without  end,  concerning  the  wickedness  of  man's 
heart,  and  the  necessity  of  his  becoming  a  new  creature 
before  he  is  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This 
new  nature,  which  he  must  receive  if  he  is  to  be  saved, 
is  called  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  and  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  ^  Unless  a  man  is 
bom  again,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
It  is  God  the  Holy  Spirit  who  changes  man's  heart  and 
makes  him  a  new  creature ;  and  this  change  is  com- 
pared in  Scripture  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  graffing 
of  trees." 

"  What  is  that,  uncle  1"  said  Henry. 

^  Come  on  a  little  farther,  young  gentleman,"  said 
the  gardener, "  and  I  will  try  to  explain  it  to  vou.  There, 
sir,  do  you  see  before  you  a  patch  of  small  trees,  some 
of  them  being  loaded  with  fine  apples,  and  others  only 
bearing  a  few,  being  too  young  to  supply  nourishment 
to  much  fruit  t  It  was  from  one  of  these  trees  that  I 
just  now  gathered  the  apple  which  I  gave  you.  You 
remarked  how  sweet  and  good  it  was,  and  full  of  juice. 
Now,  sir,  the  time  was  when  all  those  little  trees  which 
bear  this  sweet  fruit  were  no  other  than  crabs,  pro- 
ducing such  fruit  as  you  could  not  eat  without  setting 
your  teeth  on  edge  and  making  you  sick.  Now  one 
would  think  that  such  trees  were  only  good  to  be  cut 
down  and  burnt ;  but,  instead  of  destroying  them,  we 
lopped  off  their  upper  branches,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
stem  or  trunk,  and  opening  a  small  place  at  the  top  of 
this  trunk,  we  inserted  a  branch  of  fruit-bearing  apple, 
and  covering  the  place  over  with  thick  clav,  we  left  the 
new  branch  to  grow  and  incorporate  itself  with  the  old 
stock ;  and  thus  the  barren  and  useless  tree  became  a 
valuable  and  fruit-bearing  plant.  And  in  this  manner, 
my  young  master,  as  your  good  uncle  laid  it  out  to  me 
years  ago,  our  old  nature,  which  is  barren  and  full  of 
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evil,  must  be  cut  down  and  a  new  nature  graffed  in,  and 
thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  produce  good  and  holy  works 
acceptable  unto  the  Lord.'^  The  gardener  then  turned 
to  Mr.  Dalben,  and  said,  **My  good  sir,  I  never  graff  an 
old  stock  in  a  good  branch,  but  this  which  you  have  told 
me  concerning  the  need  of  a  new  nature  being  put  into 
us  comes  into  my  mind." 

**  You  cannot  have  a  better  thought,"  replied  Mr. 
Dalben  ;  **  only  you  have  failed  to  tell  little  Henry  Mil- 
ner  what  I  nevertheless  trust  you  have  not  forgotten 
yourself;  that  this  new  nature  which  must  be  put  into 
us  is  the  divine  one.  Christ  is  the  branch  to  which  we 
must  be  united  if  we  are  to  be  saved ;  for  the  Lord  says, 
*  He  that  abideth  in  me  and  1  in  him,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit,  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.' 
And  this  was  what  my  little  boy  experienced  last  night, 
for  he  went  out,  Mr.  Baring,  yesterday,  not  doubting  lus 
own  strength,  and  not  depending  on  help  from  above ; 
and  he  was  like  one  of  your  crab-stocks,  he  produced  no 
ffood,  but  plainly  showed  what  a  poor  worthless,  help- 
less thing  a  little  boy  is  who  depends  on  his  own  strengUi 
to  do  well." 

*^  Indeed !"  said  the  gardener ;  '*  but  we  must  hope 
that  Master  Milner  will  never  again  trust  in  his  own 
strength." 

Mr.  Dalben  then  took  leave  of  the  gardener,  who  was 
so  kind  as  to  give  Henry  two  or  three  more  apples  before 
they  separate,  and  the  little  boy  took  them  home  to 
divide  them  between  himself  and  his  beloved  uncle. 
Neither  did  he  forget  to  put  one  apart  for  Mrs.  Kitty. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Giving  an  Account  of  Henry  Milner  during  his  eighth  Year ;  with  thA 

History  of  the  green  Bag. 

I  HAVE  now  related  to  you  many  events  which  took 

eace  in  the  life  of  little  Henry  Milner,  when  he  was 
»tween  six  and  seven  years  of  age ;  and  I  hope  that 
you  have  been  profited  by  some  parts  of  these  accounts, 
sad  amused  by  others. 
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When  Henry  entered  his  eighth  year,  he  could  read 
English  very  well,  he  knew  something  of  the  outline  of 
geography,  was  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  planets, 
and  had  some  notion  how  they  moved  round  the  sun, 
and  how  many  moons  attended  each  planet.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  draw  many  plans  of  the  solar  system, 
that  is,  of  the  sun,  with  the  planets  and  their  moons,  on 
his  slate. 

He  knew  all  the  pretty  stories  in  the  Bible,  and  had 
learned  many  chapters  of  the  New  Testament  by  heart. 
He  could  repeat  most  of  Watts^s  Hymns,  could  do  sums 
in  simple  addition,  and  had  begun  to  learn  to  write.  He 
had  also  obtained  a  good  idea  of  general  grammar ;  and 
by  means  of  constantly  conversing  with  his  uncle  when 
walking  out,  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  for 
such  a  little  boy,  of  plants  and  animals,  and  other  such 
things  as  people  meet  with  every  day  in  their  walks,  but 
often  pass  over  disregarded,  because  they  are  either  think- 
ing of  nothing  at  all,  or  of  those  kinds  of  subjects  which 
are  of  no  use. 

Mr.  Dalben  was  very  well  satisfied  with  what  little 
Henry  had  learned ;  and  he  was  also  rejoiced  to  find 
that  his  temper  daily  improved,  and  that  he  did  not  set 
up  his  will,  ^s  formerly,  against  his  uncle ;  neither  did 
he  show  such  irritation  as  he  had  formerly  done,  when 
disappointed  or  vexed  by  any  accident. 

I  promised  you  that  I  would  give  you  an  account  of 
a  certain  green  hag,  which  Mr.  Dalben  was  so  kind  as 
to  sdlow  Henry  to  keep  in  the  closet  in  the  parlour. 

This  green  bag  was  the  general  repository  of  Henry's 
treasure ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that  there  could 
be  no  fear  of  its  being  stolen,  because  the  bag,  together 
with  all  its  contents,  would  never  have  fetched  any  thing 
Uke  the  value  of  a  silver  sixpence.  The  bag  was  made 
of  a  part  of  an  old  green  baize  floor-cloth,  put  together 
with  infinite  labour  by  Henry  himself;  and  the  contents 
were  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  nails,  string,  snail- 
shells,  scraps  of  paper,  sticks,  old  phials,  and  bits  of 
broken  plates,  which  Henry  used  as  pallets  and  painting- 
stones. 

It  happened  one  day,  soon  after  Henry  had  attained 
his  ninth  year,  that  Mrs.  Kitty  threatening  a  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  study,  and  a  general  dusting  of  the  books, 
Mr.  Dalben,  after  several  ineffectual  expostulations  on 
the  subject,  made  his  escape  immediately  after  breakfast- 
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accompanied  by  Henry,  intending  to  spend  the  morning 
in  the  woods,  and  to  dine  and  drink  tea  with  a  clergy- 
man who  resided  in  the  neighbourhpod. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Dalben  was  clear  off  the  premises, 
Mrs.  Kitty  began  her  operations ;  being  aided  by  Thomas, 
Sally,  and  the  old  woman  of  whom  mention  was  before 
made,  on  occasion  of  Henry's  being  concealed  in  the 
cupboard. 

Who  shall  presume  to  give  an  account  of  the  clouds 
of  dust  which  were  now  excited,  and  of  the  violent  con- 
cussions and  agitations  which  took  place,  while  Mrs. 
Kitty  and  her  coadjutants  turned  chairs,  tables,  carpets, 
cushions,  rugs,  and  sofas  out  of  the  window  1 

Every  thing,  however,  went  on  successfully,  till  Mrs. 
Kitty,  m  an  unfortunate  moment,  cast  her  eyes  on 
Henry's  green  bag,  which  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  light 
closet :  and  there  she  beheld  a  large  snail  crawling  upon 
the  outside  of  the  bag,  with  its  shell  on  its  back,  and  its 
horns  erected  in  a  most  formidable  manner. 

It  happened,  that  Henry  had  been  the  day  before  in 
quest  of  snail-shells,  and,  though  often  warned  to  the 
contrary,  had  brought  home  one  or  two  with  their 
inhabitants  still  alive  and  well,  and  in  high  preservation, 
within  them.  He  had  not  done  this  with  the  actual  in- 
tention of  being  disobedient,  but  through  carelessness, 
which  is  next  in  degree,  with  respect  to  criminality,  to 
intentional  disobedience.  Let,  however,  this  be  as  it 
may,  the  sight  of  this  snail  filled  Mrs.  Kitty  with  almost 
as  much  horror  as  if  she  had  seen  a  serpent  coiled  up 
in  the  corner  of  the  closet ;  and  such  was  her  indigna- 
tion, that  she  took  up  the  bag  with  the  tongs,  and  threw 
it  out,  together  with  all  its  inestimable  contents,  into  an 
ash-hole  in  the  yard,  muttering  as  she  went  and  re- 
turned, '*  I  wonder  master  will  allow  such  rubbish  and 
vermin  to  be  in  the  parlours.  Master  used  to  be  so  par- 
ticular, and  would  not  allow  a  dog  even  to  walk  over  the 
carpet ;  and  i^ow  he  suffers  the  child  to  litter  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  downright  impossible  to  keep 
things  clean  and  wholesome  while  such  doings  are  per- 
mitted." 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the 
snail  being  found  on  the  green  bag,  Mrs.  Kitty  had 
finished  her  operations,  much  to  her  own  liking,  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry 
returned. 
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The  next  morning,  Henry  having  done  his  prescribed 
lessons,  and  received  permission  to  play,  went  to  his 
usual  corner  to  look  for  his  bag ;  but  no  bag  was  to  be 
found.  The  little  boy,  never  suspecting  that  his  friend 
Mrs.  Kitty  would  be  so  treacherous  as  to  put  away  his 
treasures,  searched  in  all  his  accustomed  haunts,  but  in 
vain.  The  bag  was  not  in  his  bedroom  or  his  little  gar- 
den ;  for  Mr.  Dalben  had  given  him  a  bit  of  ground  to  dig 
in  and  plant  radishes ;  nor  in  Lion's  kennel,  where  he 
used  now  and  then  to  put  it,  when  his  uncle  called  him 
to  walk,  and  he  had  not  time  to  run  into  the  house  with 
it ;  nor  in  the  hollow  tree  in  th^  garden ;  nor  under  his 
pillow.  No — it  was  not  to  be  found  any  where :  and 
the  little  boy,  full  of  grief,  came  to  Mr.  Dalben,  to  tell 
him  of  his  distress. 

Mr.  Dalben,  who  was  never  deaf  to  Henry's  com- 

I)laintSj  got  up  from  his  desk,  where  he  was  writing,  to 
ook  in  his  own  cupboards,  if  by  chance  the  bag  might 
be  found  in  any  of  them ;  but  not  finding  it,  he  recollected 
the  concussion  which  had  taken  place  the  day  before, 
and  suggested  the  idea,  that  Mrs.  Kitty  had  perhaps 
removed  the  bag,  recommending  it  to  the  little  boy  to 
make  some  inquiries  of  her  respecting  it.  At  the  idea 
of  Mrs.  Kitty's  taking  away  his  treasure,  Henry's  indig- 
naflon  rose,  and  he  walked  out  into  the  kitchen  in  a  state 
of  high  displeasure,  and  seeing  the  housekeeper,  he  said, 
"  Whcte  did  you  put  my  bag,  Mrs.  Kitty  V 

**What  bagV  said  the  housekeeper,  still  going  on 
with  certain  preparations  for  cooking  which  she  had  in 
hand. 

"  My  bag,"  said  Henry,  swelling  with  passion ;  "  my 
green  bag." 

"What!  your  bag  of  rubbish?"  returned  Kitty — 
**  have  you  lost  it  V 

**  Yes,"  said  Henry,  "  and  you  know  where  it  is." 

"I  am  sure  it  is  not  worth  stealing,"  returned  the 
housekeeper. 

**  Then  why  did  you  take  it  1"  said  the  little  boy. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  have  taken  it  1"  said  Mrs.  Kitty. 

**I  know  you  have,"  said  Henry,  "I  know  by  your 
face ;  and  if  you  won't  tell  me,  I  will  complain  to  my 
uncle,  that  I  will." 

"  Do  then,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty ;  "  and  tell  him  also, 
that  you  had  live  snails  and  all  kind  of  vermin  in  it." 

By  this  time  Henry  was  in  a  violent  passion,  and  see* 
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ing  ThomaB  in  the  garden,  he  ran  out  to  make  his  com- 
plaints to  him. 

Thomas  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  violent  heat  and 
agitation  of  the  child.  However,  he  told  the  little  boy 
that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Kitty  carry  out  the  bag  with  the 
tongs,  and  that  he  believed  she  had  put  it  into  the  ash- 
hole. 

**  Oh !  did  she !"  said  Henry ;  "  then  I  will  soon  have 
it  out."  Accordingly,  he  ran  to  the  place,  brought  out 
the  bag,  which  was  covered  with  ashes,  and  presently 
appeared  on  the  outside  of  the  kitchen  window,  which 
was  open,  it  being  summer-time  ;  with  the  bag  slung 
over  his  shoulders,  his  hands  and  face,  and  his  nankeen 
coat,  being  black  with  ashes. 

"  Oh,  oh,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Henry,  calling  through  the 
window ;  **  and  so  I  have  discovered  your  tricks.  I  have 

got  m^  bag  in  spite  of  you.  I  have  found  it ;  you  shan't 
ave  It  again."  So  8a3ring,  he  darted  through  the  hall 
door  into  the  study,  and  laud  his  bag  of  treasures,  ashes 
and  all,  on  the  Turkey  carpet  at  the  feet  of  his  uncle. 

Mr.  Dalben  had  scarcely  had  time  to  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  Henry,  who  looked  not 
very  unlike  a  little  chimney-sweeper,  with  his  bag  of 
soot  on  his  back,  before  Mrs.  Kitty  rushed  into  the  par- 
lour in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  indignation ;  at  sight 
of  whom,  Henry  snatched  up  his  bag,  and  ran  to  the 
other  side  of  his  uncle's  chair ;  by  the  same  motion, 
making  the  dust  fly  over  his  uncle's  coat  and  neckcloth, 
and  causing  the  old  gentleman  to  cough  with  consider- 
able violence. 

Mrs.  Kitty  did  not,  however,  wait  till  Mr.  Dalben  had 
recovered  lus  breath,  before  she  gave  utterance  to  her 
anger.  "Sir,"  she  said,  "I  hope  you  will  please  to 
punish  Master  Henry ;  for  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  bo 
slaving  myself  to  death  to  keep  your  house  clean,  if  he 
is  to  be  allowed  to  play  such  pranks.  You  might  as 
well,  sir,  have  one  of  the  sweeps  in  your  house,  as  Mas- 
ter Milner  in  the  condition  he  now  is.  Please,  sir,  to 
look  at  his  coat,  and  his  face  and  hands ;  did  you  ever 
see  any  one  id  such  a  shocking  condition !" 

Mr.  Dalben  looked  at  Kitty,  then  at  Henry,  being 
unable  to  comprehend  any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter. 
The  excessive  anger  of  the  housekeeper,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary dirtiness  of  Henry's  appearance,  at  length, 
however,  set  him  to  laugh;  by  which  he  inflamed  in  no 
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small  degree  the  anger  of  Mrs.  Kitty ;  who  thereupon 
began  again  to  expostulate.  **  Cleaning  as  I  was,*'  she 
said,  "all  ye  terday,  I,  and  Thomas,  and  Sally,  and 
Betty  Lea,  all  day  long ;  and  so  nice  as  the  study  looked ; 
and  to  think  that  Master  Milner. should  have  got  down 
into  the  ash-hole,  to  daub  himself  all  over,  and  then 
come  in  here,  treading  the  ashes  all  over  our  best  car- 
pet— indeed,  sir,  it  is  very  provoking." 

*•  Is  that  true,  Henry  V  said  Mr.  Dalben.   ^ 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  went  in  for  my  bag, 
which  Mrs.  Kitty  had  put  there." 

Mr.  Dalben  n6w  began  to  comprehend  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  to  have  some  notion  of  the  cause  of  the  quar- 
rel between  Mrs.  Kitty  and  the  little  boy ;  and  as  he 
doubted  not  but  that  Henry  had  been  hasty  and  imperti- 
nent, he  insisted  on  his  begging  the  housekeeper's  par- 
don. After  which,  he  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of 
TlK>mas,  who  put  him  into  a  tub  of  water ;  with  the  help 
of  which,  and  a  suit  of  clean  clothes,  he  was  presently 
put  into  a  decent  plight ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
broom  and  duster  in  the  parlour,  all  was  again  brought 
into  good  order ;  especially  as  Sally  very  £ndly  under- 
took to  wash  the  green  bag,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
respectable  condition. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  same  day,  while  Henry  was 
still  humbled  under  the  shame  of  his  misdemeanour,  Mr. 
Dalben  took  him  out  to  walk;  and  while  they  were 
together,  they  fell  into  the  following  discourse : 

"  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  let  us  talk  a  little  about 
the  affair  of  the  green  bag.  Did  you  behave  ill  in  that 
matter,  do  yon  think  1  let  us  consider  the  point." 

*•  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  I  think  Mrs.  Kitty  should  not 
have  thrown  it  among  the  ashes." 

**  And  you  ought  not  to  have  brought  living  snails  into 
the  house,"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  uncle,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  did 
not  see  that  there  were  snails  in  the  shells." 

"  When  we  are  told  to  attend  to  any  duty,  Henry,** 
returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  we  must  not  plead  carelessness 
as  an  excuse,  and  I  will  give  you  this  reason :  because 
carelessness  will  not  be  received  as  an  excuse  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  It  will  not  do  then  to  say,  I  have  done 
wrong ;  but  it  was  not  because  I  intended  to  do  wrong, 
but  l^cause  I  was  thinking  of  something  else.  The 
holy  God  will  not  receive  this  as  an  excuse ;  and  it  is 

Vol.  I.— D 
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always  wise  and  prudent  for  us  to  judge  ourselves,  as 
we  shall  be  hereafter  judged.  The  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness of  men,  and  women,  and  children,  Henry,  is  the 
effect  and  consequence  of  sin :  people  are  ignorant  be- 
cause they  will  not  learn,  and  careless  because  they  will 
not  be  attentive ;  and  this  is  easily  proved,  because,  when 
•in  is  overcome  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
men  and  women  and  children  immediately  begin  to 
acquire  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  lose  a  great 
deal  of  that  carelessness  which  we  see  in  most  persons 
whose  hearts  are  not  changed." 

"But,"  said  Henry,  '*was  it  kind  of  Mrs.  Kitty  to 
throw  my  bag  among  the  ashes  V 

**  Was  it  kind  of  you,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  to 
bring  so  much  dirt  into  the  parlour,  after  Kitty  had  been 
at  such  trouble  to  clean  it  ?  And  so,  if  you  speak  of 
unkindness,  you  have  been  quite  as  unkind  as  Kitty. 
And  now,  Henry,  I  must  point  out  to  you  another  thinff 
in  which  you  have  acted  wrong  this  day.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  God  in  human  flesh,  thought  it  a 
duty  to  submit  himself  to  his  mother  and  to  the  man 
who  was  called  his  father ;  he  lived  with  them,  and  was 
subject  to  them,  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age :  thus 
he  gave  us  the  example  of  a  proper  conduct  towards 
parents  and  elders ;  and  we  And  in  Scripture,  precepts 
"without  end  to  this  purpose:  *  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.'  Eph.  vi.  1. — 
*  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is 
well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord.'  Col.  iii.  20.  And  not  only 
ought  we  to  obey  and  honour  our  parents,  but  to  respect 
all  those  who  are  older  than  ourselves,  in  whatever  rank 
or  situation  in  life  they  may  be ;  and  to  those  who  have 
taken  care  of  us  in  our  infancy  we  owe  an  especial 
regard.  On  this  account,  Henry,  you  acted  particularly 
111  this  morning,  in  showing  so  much  disrespect  for 
Kitty ;  and  1  hope,  my  boy,  when  you  return,  that  you 
will  go  to  her  with  all  your  heart,  and  express  your  sor- 
row, and  beg  her  to  love  you  as  she  used  to  do." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  walk  little  Henry  looked 
very  serious ;  but  1  have  reason  to  believe,  that  at  that 
time  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was  dealing  with  his  heart; 
for,  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  he  ran  to  his  cupboard, 
brought  out  his  green  bag,  which  Sally  had  washed,  and 
in  which  he  had  again  put  all  his  little  treasure ;  and 
carrying  it  into  the  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Kitty  was  at 
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i^rk,  he  laid  it  at  her  feet,  and  bursting  into  tears,  he 
said,  "  There,  Mrs.  Kitty,  lake  my  bag,  and  do  what  you 
please  with  it ;  only  forgive  me  for  all  my  naughtiness, 
and  love  me  as  you  used  to  do." 

Mrs.  Kitty  was  quite  overcome  with  this  generous 
conduct  of  the  little  boy.  She  threw  down  her  work, 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  many  times, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Take  your  bag  again,  dear  Master  Milner,"  she  said  : 
"  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  so  angry  with  you  this 
morning;  I  never  will  put  away  your  poor  treasures 
again';  no,  never,  as  long  as  I  live.'*  So  saying  she  took 
up  the  bag,  put  it  again  into  Henry's  hand,  and  he  heard 
her  say,  while  running  out  of  the  kitchen,  "  He  is  just' 
like  his  dear  father,  Sally,  just  such  another;  the  Lord 
Almighty  bless  him !" 

And  thus  I  conclude  the  history  of  the  green  ba?,  ia 
a  manner  which,  I  think,  will  be  agreeable  to  all  httle 
boys  who  love  God 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Containing  the  History  of  the  white  Rabbit. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  events  above  related,  Mr. 
Dalben  took  Henry  to  walk  towards  Malvern. 

Henry  was  now  able  to  take  much  longer  walks  than 
he  formerly  did,  without  being  tired ;  and  the  pleasant 
discourse  which  Mr.  Dalben  ui^  to  hold  with  him  when 
they  walked  out,  rendered  these  periods  of  exercise  the 
happiest  moments  of  his  life. 

As  the  direction  of  their  walk  was  this  day  towards 
Malvern,  the  hills  were  before  them  continually ;  and 
these  fine  objects,  which,  though  not  new,  were  ever 
charming  to  Mr.  Dalben,  suggested  the  subject  of  their 
discourse. 

**  My  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, "  look  at  those  lovely 
movmtains  before  us,  with  their  shadowy  valleys  and 
sonny  heights,  adorned  as  they  are  here  and  there  with 

Soves  of  trees,  which  form  so  fair  a  contrast  with  the 
Fmy  downs  which  cover  the  upper  parts  of  the  hills. 

D2 
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I  never  look  upon  these  heights,  though  accustomed  to 
see  them  every  day,  without  thinking  of  that  glorious 
period  of  the  earth  when  '  the  mountain  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  people 
shall  flow  unto  it ;  and  many  nations  shall  come  and  say, 
Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us 
of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for  the  Lord 
shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.'"  Micah  iv.  1,2. 

"  I  know,  sir,"  replied  Henry,  "  when  that  time  will  be 
— it  wiU  be  the  time  of  the  millennium ;  that  happy  time 
when  the  Shepherd  King  will  reign  over  all  the  earth." 

•*  You  never  learnt  any  history,  Henry,"  said  Mrl 
Dalben ;  "  but  I  mean  very  soon,  the  Lord  permitting, 
to  put  some  books  into  your  hands  on  these  subjects ; 
but,  before  we  begin  to  read,  I  will  teach  you  the  outline 
of  history,  which  is  very  plain  and  simple,  and  may  be 
taught  in  a  very  few  words. 

"  The  world  is  now  nearly  6000  years  old.  Adam 
was  the  first  man,  and  his  children  multiplied  and  peo- 
pled the  whole  earth  in  about  1600  years ;  but  during 
that  time,  they  became  so  corrupt,  that  God  sent  a  flood 
of  water  to  destroy  all  flesh,  excepting  eight  persons, 
viz.  Noah,  and  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth, 
with  their  wives  :  these  were  saved  in  an  ark,  which 
floated  upon  the  water  during  the  flood. 

**  After  the  flood,  the  earth  was  again  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Noah ;  who,  in  the  course  of  some  cen- 
turies, spread  themselves  out  into  all  the  countries  of 
the  world;  made  themselves  cities,  and  chose  unto 
themselves  kings  and  rulers ;  and  most  of  them  adso 
made  unto  themselves  gods  of  wood  and  of  stone,  and 
placed  these  images  in  temples,  offering  up  to  them 
prayers,  and  sacrifice,  and  burnt  incense. 

"  Now,  among  these  nations  and  rulers  of  the  earth," 
continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "four  were  appointed  to  rule 
successively  over  the  rest,  and  the  power  and  eminence 
of  these  kingdoms  were  foretold  in  prophecy.  The  first 
of  these  kingdoms  was  the  Babylonian,  or  Assyrian ; 
the  second,  the  Persian;  the  third,  the  Grecian;  and 
the  fourth,  the  Roman :  and  all  these  were  to  reign  and 
flourish  a  while,  and  finally  to  pass  away ;  and  in  their 
place  was  to  arise  a  fifth  kingdom,  which  was  to  destroy 
all  these,  and  to  obtain  the  £)minion  of  the  whole  earth. 
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**  This  last  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  first,  second,  and  third  kingdoms  are  gone,  and 
the  fourth  is  gradually  losing  its  power,  we  may  now 
begin  to  look  for  the  fifth  great  monarchy,  or  kingdom 
of  Christ  upon  earth ;  and  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  fit 
ourselves  for  this  kingdom,  by  leaving  the  fashions,  and 
forsaking  the  modes  of  thinking,  and  the  ways  and  cus- 
toms which  have  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  great 
nations  of  the^earth,  which  are  now  passing  away. 

*'  In  England,  it  is  true,  we  have  learnt  the  folly  and 
sin  of  worshipping  idols  :  we  do  not  now  bow  down  to 
stocks  and  stones,  nor  address  our  prayers  to  vile  images, 
which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk ;  but  we  retain 
many  customs  and  ways  of  thinking  which  were  pre* 
valent  among  the  wicked  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 
we  love  many  things  which  the  Lord  abhors. 

*^  You  have  no  acquaintance  among  other  litUe  boys, 
Henry ;  but  if  I  were  obliged  to  send  you  to  school, 
you  would  find  that  your  companions  would  try  to  per- 
suade you  that  many  things  are  good,  and  right,  and 
honourable,  which  the  Bible  teaches  us  we  are  not  to 
do ;  and  you  would  soon  find  out  that  these  Uttle  boys 
must  be  entirely  changed  before  they  would  be  fit  to  play 
on  the  high  hills  of  the  millennium." 

**  But,  uncle,  what  would  these  little  boys  teach  me  V* 

**Why,  my  dear  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "they 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  better  to  be  rich  than  to  be 
holy  ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  clever  than  to  be  good. 
They  will  also  show  you  in  their  books,  that  those  kings 
and  generals  who  have  loved  fighting  and  cruelty  are 
called  glorious  and  great ;  and  that  those  persons  are 
much  admired  and  esteemed  in  the  world  who  have  lived 
in  gaudy  palaces  and  worn  rich  garments.  These  littlei 
boys  also  make  it  their  pleasure  and  sport  to  hurt  little 
animals ;  and  are  anxious  to  grow  up,  in  6rder  that  they 
may  carry  a  gun,  or  pursue  a  poor  hare  or  fox  on  horse- 
back. Among  these  boys  also  there  is  much  envy  and 
ambition ;  every  one  is  desirous  to  be  greater,  wiser, 
richer,  and  handsomer,  than  his  neighbour;  and  they 
speak  boastingly  of  what  they  will  do  when  they  be- 
come men,  and  how  many  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world  they  will  enjoy." 

*^  But,  lincle,"  said  Henry,  "  if  people  were  to  talk 
to  these  little  boys,  and  tell  them  that  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  is  commg ;  and  that,  if  we  wish  to  beiloo^  to 
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that  kingdom  we  must  have  other  thoughts,  perhaps 
they  would  be  different." 

**  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  **  that  the  time  will  soon 
come,  my  dear  Henry,  when  parents  and  tutors  will 

S've  their  little  boys  more  simple  and  holy  instruction 
an  they  now  do ;  but  1  only  tell  you  these  things  in 
order  that  you  may  not  be  surprised,  when  you  go  from 
me,  to  find  that  very  few  people  are  aware  how  soon 
the  fashions  of  this  world  will  pass  away,  and  how  soon 
the  time  will  come  when  those  things  which  men  have 
hitherto  called  great,  and  fine,  and  noble,  and  grand,  wiU 
be  quite  despised  and  forgotten." 

By  this  time  Henry  and  Mr.  Dalben  were  arrived  at 
a  rabbit-warren,  which  at  that  time  extended  itself  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills ;  and  they  saw  many  rabbits  running 
across  their  way. 

**0,  uncle!  uncle!"  said  Henry,  "there  is  a  rabbit, 
and  there  is  another,  and  another ;  see  how  they  run ! 
what  numbers  there  are !" 

"  Of  what  class  of  animals  are  rabbits,  Henry  V* 
said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  are  they  of  the  class  amphibia  ?" 

**  Oh !  uncle,  do  not  talk  of  amphibia,"  said  Henry ; 
''  I  do  not  love  those  creatures ;  I  never  much  admired 
them ;  but  I  have  liked  them  less  since  I  fell  into  the 
brook,  as  I  was  coming  from  Mrs.  Greenes." 

**  But  if  you  were  silly  then,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
ben, "  the  poor  amphibia  were  not  to  blame." 

**No,  uncle,"  said  Henry  ;^  but  rabbits  are  not  am- 
phibia." 

**  How  do  you  know  1"  asked  Mr.  Dalben* 

"  Because  they  live  in  dry  places,"  said  Henry, 
^  and  they  have  not  naked  bodies,  but  are  covered  with 
soft  fur." 

"  Then,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  **  they  are  of  the 
same  class  with  caterpillars,  because  some  caterpillars 
are  covered  with  hair  ?" 

"  Oh !  uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  why,  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  creatures." 

**  Well,  then,  what  are  they,  Henry  1" 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  they  feed  their  young  ones 
with  milk;  but  I  think  they  are  of  the  first  class,"  re- 
turned the  little  boy. 

^  You  are  at  lei^h  right,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  ^  rab- 
bits are  of  the  first  class  of  animals.  It  is  said  that 
they  originall  J  came  from  Spain,  althoo^  there  are  now 
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such  numbers  in  England.  These  little  creatures  live 
far  beneath  the  ground,  in  holes  which  they  make  with 
great  care  ;  making  beds  for  their  young  ones,  which 
they  cover  with  soft  fur,  plucked  from  their  own  breasts: 
they  multiply  so  very  fast,  that  if  they  were  not  some- 
times killed,  they  would  become  quite  a  nuisance,  and 
destroy  all  the  green  herbs  of  the  field ;  but  surely, 
Henry,  we  should  rather  lament  the  necessity  of  hurt- 
ing them  than  take  a  pleasure  in  it :  and  I  think  that  a 
humane  and  pious  man  would  rather  leave  these  un- 
pleasant offices  to  those  whose  business  it  is,  and  who 
are  obliged  to  do  this,  or  something  perhaps  to  the  same 
purpose,  to  get  their  bread,  than  msJce  it  a  pleasiure  to 
perform  these  offices.  I  hope,  my  dear  boy,  when  you 
become  a  man,  you  will  never  seek  amusement  in  any 
thing  by  which  the  smallest  creature  may  be  pained.-— 
And  now  let  us  again  return  to  a  view  of  Christ^s  king* 
dom  upon  earth.  We  are  told,  that  when  that  happy 
period  shall  come  to  pass,  even  the  ravenous  beasts 
will  lose  their  fierceness :  and  neither  man  nor  beast 
shall  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  the  holy  mountain  of  the 
Lord." 

While  Mr.  Dalben  was  still  speaking,  they  heard  a 
gun  go  off,  and  saw  a  gentleman  walking  across  a  remote 
part  of  the  warren. 

"  There,  uncle,"  said  Henry,  reddening  with  indigna- 
tion, "  do  you  hear  that  ?  I  don't  love  that  man,  who- 
ever he  is." 

"  Do  not  speak  in  that  way,  my  boy,"  returned  Mr. 
Dalben.  **  I  have  brought  you  up  in  a  dislike  to  these 
cruel  sports,  and  I  have  given  you  my  reasons  why  they 
ought  to  be  avoided ;  but  let  us  beware  of  condemning 
others  who  are  not  of  our  way  of  thinking ;  let  us  leave 
it  to  God  to  judge  his  creatures,  Henry." 

Mr.  Dalben  then  walked  to  a  little  cottage,  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  warren,  where  he  had  some 
business ;  and  as  they  were  returning,  they  saw  a  young 
white  rabbit  lying  at  the  mouth  of  a  hole.  Henry  went 
up  to  it ;  it  attempted  to  rise  in  order  to  run  away,  but 
fell  again,  its  leg  having  been  broken  ;  perhaps  by  a  shot 
from  the  same  gun  which  they  had  heard  a  little  before ; 
though  how  it  had  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
sportsman  could  not  easily  be  ascertained. 

"  Oh !  uncle, "  said  Henry,  "  its  leg  is  broken,  and  it 
will  die  of  hjmger.    Let  me  take  it  home,  and  nurse 
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ity  and  feed  it ;  pray  do,  uncle — I  am  very  sorry  for  it- 
pray  do."    And  the  little  boy  burst  into  tears. 

After  looking  a  moment  at  the  rabbit,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  not  so  much  injured  but  that  it  might  be  recov- 
ered, Mr.  Dalben  gave  his  consent ;  and  Henry,  full  of 
joy,  ran  back  to  the  cottage  to  borrow  a  basket. 

Henry  soon  returned  with  a  basket,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  cottager  had  laid  a  little  straw,  and  Mr.  Dal- 
ben took  up  the  poor  little  frightened  creature  and  laid 
it  gently  in  the  basket,  and  thus  it  was  carried  to  Mr. 
D^ben^s  house.  When  arrived  there,  Thomas  bound 
up  its  leg,  and  assisted  Henry  to  establish  it  in  an  empty 
chicken-pen  which  stood  in  the  yard.  After  which  he 
directed  Henry  what  food  to  bring  it,  for  the  rabbit 
was  to  be  Henry^s,  and  he  was  to  have  the  sole  charge 
of  it. 

And  now,  having  settled  the  little  white  rabbit  in  his 
new  abode,  where  it  was  secure  from  dogs  and  guns,  I 
shall  finish  mv  chapter ;  which,  i  hope,  has  afforded 
you  as  much  pleasure  as  those  which  have  gone  before. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Contftining  sereral  ParticulaTs  which  have  not  been  before  lelated ; 
with  a  serious  Conversation  between  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry. 

For  some  days  after  Henry  had  brought  his  little 
white  rabbit  home,  he  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
attending  upoait,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its 
wound  get  better,  and  its  spirits  recover :  it  no  longer 
expressed  terror  when  the  little  boy  came  to  feed  it ; 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  would  eat  out  of  his  hand,  and 
seem  almost  inclined  to  play  with  him. 

Henry  thought  he  should  never  be  tired  of  his  rabbit, 
and  should  never  forget  it ;  but  Mr.  Dalben  knew  Henry 
better  than  the  little  boy  did  himself;  and  therefore  he 
made  it  his  frequent  custom  to  say  to  him,  when  he 
came  in  to  his  meals,  **  Henry,  have  you  remembered 
your  rabbit  V  He  also  gave  a  private  order  to  Thomas 
to  look  to  the  poor  creature,  and  see  that  it  did  not  want 
any  thing  necessary  to  its  comfort.    It  happened  liia^ 
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one  day,  Henry  having  seen  a  boy  on  Malvern  Hill 
playing  with  a  paper  kite,  he  conceived  a  very  strong 
desire  to  possess  one,  and  having  made  known  his 
wish  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Dalben  was  so  kind  as  to  send 
for  some  paper  and  string,  and  other  articles  necessary 
for  making  a  kite ;  and  Thomas,  who  was  very  handy 
in  these  matters,  was  allowed  to  help  the  little  boy  to 
make  it. 

When  Henry  got  his  kite  he  was  so  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  I  believe,  had  he  had  his  own  way,  he  would 
have  played  with  it  from  morning  till  night ;  but  as  it 
was,  ne  went  to  it  at  every  moment  which  he  could 
snatch  from  his  lessons,  for  several  days  successively ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  as  he  thought  of  it  all  ^y, 
he  in  Uke  manner  dreamt  of  it  at  ni^t. 

Mr.  Dalben  more  than  once  reasoned  with  him  on 
the  subject,  speaking  to  him  to  this  effect :  *'  Henry," 
he  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  see  more  moderation  in  you» 
There  is  no  harm  in  having  a  kite,  and  causing  it  to  flj 
in  the  air  over  all  oiir  heads  at  proper  times  of  the  day, 
and  when  other  duties  are  performed ;  but  paper  kitef 
and  balls  of  string  are  foohsh  things  to  think  of  from 
morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning.  BewarOi 
Henry,  lest  this  silly  fancy  does  not  bring  you  to  sin,  by 
throwing  you  off  your  guard,  and  leading  you  from  your 
God.  It  is  always  dangerous,  my  boy,  to  allow  our? 
selves  to  be  led  away  by  any  kind  of  pursuit  which  has 
not  the  glory  of  God  for  its  end  and  object." 

Henry  heard  Mr.  Dalben,  and  understood  the  tendency 
of  what  he  said ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  when  he 
got  out  again  to  his  paper  kite,  the  remembrance  of  his 
uncle's  words  flew  away  like  the  kite  in  the  air,  and 
there  was  no  string  to  draw  them  back  by. 

It  happened  one  morning,  when  this  rage  for  flying 
kites  was  at  its  highest,  Mr.  Dalben  said,  as  they  were 
sitting  down  to  breakfast,  "  Henry,  have  you  remem- 
bered the  rabbit  this  morning  V 

"Oh  no !  uncle,"  said  Henry,  blushing ;  "  I  have  quits 
forgotten  it." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "go  immediately  after 
breakfast ;  do  not  neglect  it,  I  charge  you." 

At  dinner,  when  Henry  appeared  again,  Mr.  Dalbea 
made  the  same  inquiry.  Henry  blushed,  and  hung 
down  his  head. 

You  are  greatly  to  blame,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalbeik 

D3 
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^  You  would  haye  done  better  to  hare  destroyed  tSU 
little  creature  at  once  when  you  found  it  in  the  warren,  * 
than  to  keep  it  to  perish  with  huiu^er  in  this  place.  Go, 
careless  boy,  feed  your  poor  rabbit  now ;  and,  in  order 
that  yon  may  be  able  to  feel  for  the  poor  little  animal 
another  time,  I  shall  deprire  yon  this  day  of  your  own 
dinner.'* 

The  tears  came  into  Henry's  eyes,  but  he  walked  out 
of  the  room  without  speaking. 

I  hare  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Dalben  felt  yery  uneasy 
as  he  sat  at  dinner  without  his  young  companion ;  but 
he  thought  it  better  to  use  a  little  self-denial  thain  to 
allow  his  adopted  son  to  commit  sin. 

Henry  did  not  retam  to  his  uncle  till  tea-time.  When 
he  had  fed  his  rabbit  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  walked 
about  in  the  most  retired  parts  of  it,  crying  very  bitterly, 
and  thiiddng  how  cruel  he  had  been  to  his  poor  little  lame 
rabbit.  I  am  also  happy  to  say,  that  he  humbled  himself 
before  God  for  this  sm,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  a  better 
heart ;  neither  did  he  touch  his  kite  during  the  whole 
eyening. 

-  At  tea-time  Mr.  Dalben  sent  for  him.  Mr.  Dalben^ 
tea-table  was  set  in  the  bow-window,  where  the  old 
gentleman  used  to  loye  to  sit  in  an  eyening  to  contem- 
plate the  beautiful  hiUs  which  were  seen  towering  aboye 
the  trees  of  his  garden. 

Henry  instantly  obeyed  his  uncle's  summons ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  parlour,  ran  up  to  him  and  begged 
his  forgiveness.  Mr.  Dalben  saw  with  pleasure  that  he 
had  been  crying ;  and  hoping  that  he  would  not  easily 
again  fall  into  a  fault  of  the  same  kind,  invited  him  to 
partake  of  the  refreshment  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
of  which  the  poor  little  boy  stood  much  in  need.  When 
Henry  was  somewhat  recruited,  and  had  finished  his 
meal,  Mr.  Dalben,  putting  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  draw- 
ing him  up  to  his  knees,  said, "  My  dear  little  boy,  I  have 
corrected  you  to-day  with  some  severity,  but  it  was  for 
your  good.  I  wish  you,  my  boy,  to  be  not  only  a  holy 
man,  but  also  a  holy  child.  If  we  are  to  be  partakers  of 
the  glories  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  we  must  be 
fitted  for  it  now :  we  must,  in  this  present  state  of  being, 
be  converted  to  our  God;  we  must  be  now  in  kind, 
though  perhaps  not  in  degree,  what  we  shall  be  then. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  wise,  we  ought  to  study  the  char- 
acters of  those  who  will  form  the  subjects  of  our  Lord's 
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Idngdom  at  that  time ;  and  we  can  best  ascertain  what 
these  will  be  by  studying  the  character  of  our  Lord 
when  on  earth,  and  setting  this  before  us  as  a  pattern 
of  life. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  in  the  ordinary  places  of 
education  appointed  for  little  boys,  other  patterns  are 
too  often  set  before  them,  and  books  are  placed  in  their 
hands  in  which  those  are  praised  who  not  only  delighted 
in  those  foolish  sports  by  which  they  tormented  little 
animals,  but  frequently  spent  their  whole  lives  in  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  spread- 
ing war  and  bloodshed  in  every  direction.  But  these 
characters,  Henry,  have  had  their  day,  and  their  glory 
is  passing  away :  and  I  hope  the  time  is  coming  when 
httle  children  will  be  taught  that  it  is  better  to  be  holy, 
harmless,  and  undefiled,  like  the  Son  of  God  when  on 
earth,  than  to  be  great,  and  rich,  and  daring,  and  power- 
ful. It  is  this  consideration,  my  dear  Henry ,^'  continued 
Mr.  Dalben,  *'  which  induces  me  to  take  such  pains  (with 
the  divine  help)  to  render  you  tender  and  compassionate 
towards  other  creatures,  and  ready  to  give  up  your  own 
pleasures  and  satisfactions  for  their  sakes ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  felt  sorry  to  see  you  indulging  your- 
self with  so  little  moderation  in  the  pleasure  of  flying 
your  kite,  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  your  little 
rabbit.  I  wish  you  to  acquire  that  very  rare  quality  of 
being  steady  and  persevering  when  you  do  an  act  of 
kindness ;  and  when  you  have  begun  to  serve  any  poor 
creature,  to  carry  on  your  kindness  as  long  as  that 
creature  requires  it,  though  it  be  to  your  own  cost  and 
damage.  Ah,  Henry,  my  boy !  if  our  heavenly  Father 
were  as  fickle  and  changeable  in  his  works  of  love  as  we 
are  with  respect  to  our  fellow-creatures,  what  would  be 
our  case  1  how  could  we  be  supported  1  or  how  should 
we  ever  enjoy  one  moment's  peace  or  confidence  ?" 

Mr.  Dalben  then  spoke  to  Henry,  in  language  as  plain 
as  he  could  devise,  of  the  unchangeable  nature  of  God. 
"  The  Almighty  God,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  is  in- 
capable of  changing  or  altering  his  opinions,  as  we  are. 
For  it  is  written,  '  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.' — Isaiah,  Iv.  9. 

"  I  remember  the  time,  my  dear  boy,  when  you  loved 
to  play  aU  day  with  Uttle  bits  of  deal  brought  from  the 
carpenter's  shop,  and  you  knew  no  greater  pleasure  at 
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that  period.  After  that  your  chief  delight  was  to  drag 
a  little  wooden  cart  about  the  earden  fiul  of  stones  and 
earth.  You  then  became  fond  of  snail-shells,  as  Mrs. 
Kitty  can  witness,  and  filled  every  corner  of  the  house 
with  them.  Afterward  the  poor  rabbit  had  his  turn,  and 
then  the  paper  kite ;  and  in  measure,  as  you  took  up 
one  favourite,  you  dropped  and  forgot  the  others.  But 
now  think,  my  dear  Henry,  if  the  Almighty  Gk>d  were 
like  you,  how  could  the  worlds  and  all  the  creatures 
which  are  therein  be  supported  1  and  how  could  poor, 
sinful,  silly  little  children,  be  kept  from  sin,  and  brought 
on  step  by  step,  from  grace  to  grace,  till  they  are  fit  for 
glory  ?  It  is  a  great  comfort,  my  dear  boy,  for  us  poor 
creatures  to  know  that  we  have  a  Friend  who  never 
changes." 
Mr.  Dalben  then  repeated  this  beautiful  verse : 

"  Hark  my  bouI,  fltc." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  little  Community  called  Bees ;  witb 
a  sehouB  Lesson,  which  Mr.  Dalben  drew  from  their  Example. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Mr.  Dalben,  having'  some 
business  at  the  mill  above  mentioned,  he  breakfasted 
early,  and  allowing  Henry  to  accompany  him,  walked 
down  to  the  river.  It  was  a  cool  evening  for  the  time 
of  year,  which  was  the  heat  of  summer,  the  sun  being 
for  the  most  part  under  clouds,  and  a  late  shower  having 
settled  the  dust  and  refreshed  the  trees  and  herbs.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  mill,  Mr.  Dalben  having  speedily 
finished  his  business,  and  wishing  to  proceed  a  little 
way  up  the  river,  in  order  to  administer  some  relief  to 
an  old  man,  who  was  lying  sick  in  a  cottage  situated  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  above,  in  a  wood  which 
is  thereabouts,  asked  Henry  if  he  could  promise  him  to 
sit  quite  still  if  he  took  him  with  him  in  a  boat,  as  the 
miller  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  him  one  for  the  occasiout 
and  a  man  to  manage  it.  Henry  promised  very  fairly, 
and  accordingly  followed  his  uncle  and  the  man,  across 
a  field  at  the  back  of  the  mill,  where  they  found  a  little 
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boat  moored  under  the  deep  shade  of  certain  lofty 
willow-trees,  whose  roots  were  bathed  by  the  stream. 
The  man  presently  unfastened  the  boat,  and  getting  in 
himself,  directed  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  to  step  in  eSter 
him.  Mr.  Dalben  accordingly  was  going  to  lift  Henry 
into  the  lK>at ;  but  the  little  boy  hearing  the  roar  of  an 
adjacent  weir,  and  that  of  the  mill-wheel  not  far  off, 
began  to  utter  loud  shrieks  and  to  draw  back,  saying, 
"Oh !  uncle,  ijuicle,  I  shall  be  drowned,  I  am  sure  that  I 
/shall  be  drowned." 

Mr.  Dalben  was  angry,  and  said,  '*  Henry,  cannot  yoa 
trust  in  me  ?  have  I  ever  brought  you  into  danger  yet  T 
U  it  was  a  little  boy,  like  yourself,  who  wished  to  tempt 
you  into  a  boat,  you  would  do  well  to  draw  back  and  be 
afraid ;  but  when  it  is  your  friend  and  father  who  is 
leading  and  directing  you,  you  are  proving  want  of  con- 
fidence and  respect,  b^  seeming  to  be  afraid."  Henry 
was  ashamed,  and  ceasing  to  cry,  he  allowed  Mr.  Dalben 
to  lift  him  into  the  boat,  where  placing  him  on  a  seat 
right  before  him,  and  directing  him  to  sit  quite  still,  and 
not  to  move  if  the  boat  rocked  a  little,  Mr.  Dalben  placed 
himself  at  the  helm,  and  the  boatman  began  to  shove 
off  from  the  shore.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  come 
out  from  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  were  crossing 
into  the.  main  stream  at  the  head  of  the  weir,  whose 
noise  had  terrified  Henry  so  greatly :  over  this  weir  the 
water  was  rushing  with  considerable  violence,  foaming 
and  dashing  down  beneath  them  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  river.  Henry  began  again  to  evidence  fear,  and  to 
move  about ;  on  which  Mr.  Dalben  spoke  to  him  with 
some  harshness :  whereupon  the  little  boy  settled  him- 
self again  on  his  seat,  and  remained  trembling,  till  the 
boat  entered  into  smooth  water  between  two  shores, 
scattered  over  with  beautiful  trees  and  bushy  underwood. 
The  roar  of  the  weir,  as  also  the  rush  of  the  mill-wheel, 
were  now  heard  less  distinctly,  and  the  water  resembled 
a  polished  mirror. 

Henry  recovering  himself,  began  to  try  to  laugh  off 
his  late  fears.  "  Uncle,"  he  said, "  this  is  very  pleasant. 
I  am  not  the  least  afraid  now ;  indeed,  I  was  not  much 
afraid  before,  only  that  weir  made  such  a  noise.  I  could 
not  hear  any  thing  that  was  said." 

"  You  were  not  desired  to  hear  what  was  said,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Dalben ;  "  you  were  only  required  to  sit  still ; 
but  we  want  no  excuses,  Henry :  you  have  behaved  like 
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"  No,  Henry,"  said Mr.Dalben,  "you  must  not  get  in- 
because  you  would  probably  be  covered  with  dust  and 
mould ;  but  you  may,  if  you  please,  put  your  head  through 
the  hole  on  the  side  of  the  trunk  and  look  in." 

Henry  availed  himself  of  his  uncle's  permission,  and 
looking  up  towards  the  head  of  the  tree  he  suddenly 
drew  back,  exclaiming,  "  Oh !  uncle,  I  see  some  frightfiu 
black  things  hanging  by  their  claws  upon  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  hollow." 

Mr.  D£dbei|  smiled,  and  said, "  I  suppose  you  are  now 
glad,  Henry,  that  you  followed  my  advice,  and  did  not 
get  your  whole  body  into  the  tree.  But  do  you  know 
what  those  creatures  are  which  have  caused  you  so 
much  fear?" 

"  I  reckon,"  said  the  miller's  man,  "  that  what  little 
master  has  seen  are  the  bats,  which  often  hide  thenv- 
selves  in  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees.  About  dusk  I 
have  seen  many  of  these  creatures  flying  about  this 
place." 

'*  Bats !"  repeated  Henry,  peeping  again  into  the  tree ; 
'*  I  never  saw  a  bat  very  near,  though  I  have  seen  them 
ih  the  dusk  flying  about,  and  flapping  their  wings  against 
every  thing  which  came  in  their  way,  as  if  they  could 
not  see  before  them." 

"  Don't  disturb  them,  master,"  said  the  man,  "  other- 
wise they  will  perhaps  come  out  of  their  hole  now,  and 
flap  themselves  in  your  face ;  and  1  am  thinking  that 
you  would  be  running  into  the  water  to  get  free  of 
them." 

"  You  have  not  much  opinion  of  Henry's  courage,  my 
friend,"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

The  man  smiled,  and  Henry  looked  a  little  ashamed ; 
however,  Mr.  Dalben  bade  the  little  boy  leave  the  tree ; 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  put  him  again  into  the 
boat,  as  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  spot  to  which  they 
were  bound. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  what  are  bats  ?  Are  they 
birds  or  beasts  ?" 

"They  are  something  between  both,"  replied  Mr. 
Dalben;  "but  they  are  of  the  first  class;  there  are 
twenty -five  different  sorts  of  these  animals  in  various 
parts  of  the  world ;  four  of  which  are  found  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  In  the  East  Indies,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben, "  and  the 
west  of  Africa,  there  is  a  kind  of  this  creature  oam^ 
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the  yampire  bat,  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  suck 
blood ;  it  is  a  very  ugly  creature ;  the  length  of  its  body 
IB  about  eight  inches,  the  extent  of  the  wings  about 
three  feet,  and  each  wing  is  provided  with  a  strong 
claw,  by  which  it  hangs  to  the  branches  of  trees.  Some 
of  these  creatures  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  In  the  East 
Indies  bats  are  found  living  in  the  roofs  of  inhabited 
houses  in  immense  numbers ;  and  at  dusk  these  creatures 
issue  out  from  their  holes ;  and  being  dazzled  by  the 
lamps  and  chandeliers,  which  are  commonly  lighted  at 
that  time,  render  themselves  extremely  annoying  to 
every  person  in  the  house.  I  knew  a  lady  once,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Dalben,  *'  who,  being  ill  and  confined  to  her 
bed,  saw  one  of  the  largest  of  these  creatures,  whose 
long  ears  resembled  horns,  sitting  on  the  head  of  her 
bed.'' 

"  Oh !"  said  Henry,  *'  how  frightened  she  must  have 
been !" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "she  was  not  frightened, 
though  she  took  measures,  you  may  be  sure,  to  get  rid 
of  this  dismal-looking  visiter.  But,"  continued  Mr.  Dal- 
ben, "  the  bats  in  England  are  not  so  sociable  as  they 
are  in  India.  They  generally  reside  in  hollow  trees, 
barns,  and  towers  of  churches,  and  old  ruins  and  castles ; 
and,  indeed,  in  most  other  countries,  such  are  their 
chief  abodes ;  and  this  will  help  us  to  understand  these 
words  of  the  prophet,  who  foretells  a  time  when  '  the 
idolaters  of  the  earth  shall  cast  their  idols  of  silver  and 
their  idols  of  gold,  which  they  made  each  for  himself 
to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.' — Isaiah 
ii.  20." 

"  Oh !"  said  Henry,  "  no  doubt  that  will  be  when  the 
Lord  is  King  over  all  the  earth.  How  curious  it  is, 
uncle!  every  thing  we  see  reminds  us  of  that  happy 
period." 

By  this  time  the  boat  had  made  a  little  turn,  and  they 
were  come  in  sight  of  a  very  old  cottage,  standing  in  a 
garden  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  river,  and  shaded 
on  the  background  by  a  number  of  high  trees.  At  the 
same  moment  that  they  saw  the  cottage,  their  ears  were 
saluted  with  a  tinkling  sound  like  that  of  a  bunch  of  keys 
rattling  against  a  brass  pan. 

**  As  sure  as  I  am  here,"  said  the  miller's  man,  "Betty 
Hodges's  bees  are  playing.  Come,  sir,  let  us  make 
haste;  mayhap  master  never  saw  bees  hived — and  it's 
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a  wonderful  curious  sight.*'  So  the  man  pushed  to« 
wards  the  bank,  and  they  all  got  out  of  the  boat. 

"Bees  playing,  uncle V  said  Henry,  as  he  walked 
towards  the  cottage ;  "  what  is  that  ?  what  does  it 
mean  V 

"  You  shall  see,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  make 
haste,  and  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you  by-and-by." 

Mr.  Dalben,  and  Henry,  and  the  miller  made  the  best 
of  their  way  towards  the  cottage,  being  regaled  as  they 
went  along  by  the  merry  tinkling  of  the  keys  against 
the  frying-pan. 

When  they  approached  the  cottage,  which,  as  I  before 
observed,  was  not  far  from  the  river,  they  perceived 
that  every  individual  of  the  family,  consisting  of  an  old 
grandmother,  a  daughter,  and  five  or  six  young  chil- 
dren, were  collected  in  the  garden,  where  there  were 
several  bee-hives.  The  garden  was  full  of  bees,  who 
were,  as  the  miller  said,  playing  about  in  all  directions, 
and  filling  the  air  with  their  murmurs ;  which,  added  to 
the  tinkling  of  the  keys,  rendered  it  difficult  to  hear  a 
word  that  was  said. 

When  Mr.  Dalben  approached  the  little  garden-wicket, 
he  made  Henry  stand  still,  directing  him  to  observe 
what  was  passing,  and  not  to  be  alarmed  if  the  bees  ap- 
proached him  and  buzzed  in  his  ears. 

The  miller  in  the  mean  time  had  advanced  into  the 
garden,  having  offered  his  services  to  hive  the  bees  as 
soon  as  they  settled. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Dalben  pointed  out  to  Henry  that 
the  bees  which  had  but  just  now  been  scattered  all  over 
the  garden,  were  settling  on  a  bough  of  an  apple-tree, 
on  which  they  presently  were  so  thickly  collected  that 
they  formed  a  cluster  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
but  more  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  Henry  and  Mr.  Dal- 
ben now  entered  the  garden,  where,  near  to  where  the 
bees  were  collected,  the  old  woman  had  placed  a  little 
round  table,  on  which  she  had  spread  a  large  white 
cloth.  She  now  produced  a  new  hive  which  had  been 
rubbed  within  with  the  leaves  of  the  nut-tree,  and  placed 
upon  the  white  cloth  two  cross  sticks. 

"  What  is  all  that  for  V  said  Henry. 

"  You  will  soon  see,"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

The  miller  then  took  the  new  hive,  and  putting  it 
nnder  the  cluster  of  bees,  he  8ho6k  the  bees  into  it,  and 
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placing  it  on  the  table,  nearly  covered  it  with  the  cloth, 
leaving  the  little  entrance  to  the  hive  only  open. 

*'  There,^  said  the  man,  when  he  had  performed  this 
exploit,.  "  now  for  a  bunch  of  stinging-hettles,  and  sJl 
will  be  right." 

"Hetties  !"  said  Henry,  "what  are  those  1" 

"  What !  don't  you  know  what  hettles  are,  master  1** 
said  the  man,  laughing;  "where  have  you  lived  till 
now?" 

"  We  call  them  nettles,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  smiling : 
^  but  one  word  is  as  good  as  another  for  our  purpose ; 
and  now  take  notice,  Henry,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
these  nettles." 

Henry  looked,  and  he  observed  that  the  miller,  when 
the  nettles  were  brought  to  him,  placed  them  on  the 
bough  where  the  bees  had  settled,  and  where  some  of 
them  were  collecting  again. 

"  What  is  that  for  1"  said  Henry. 

"  To  prevent  the  bees  from  leaving  the  hive  and  re- 
tnrning  again  to  the  tree,"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

By  this  time  the  cottager  had  given  the  miller  a  cup 
of  cider ;  and  Mr.  Dalben,  having  wished  her  good  Iuck 
with  her  bees,  they  returned  to  their  boat,  having  a  little 
further  to  go ;  and,  as  they  went  along,  Mr.  Dalben  en- 
tered into  some  explanation  of  what  they  had  seen ; 
and  first  he  began  by  asking  Henry  to  tell  him  the  class 
to  which  bees  belong.  Henry  replied,  "  The  fifth  class, 
uncle,  because  they  are  insects." 

"  There  are  several  kinds  of  bees,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ; 
"  viz.  the  common  bee,  the  wood  bee,  the  mason  bee, 
and  the  ground  bee :  the  common  bee  is  the  kind  of 
bee  of  which  I  shall  especially  speak  in  this  place. 
These  are  the  bees  which  we  see  in  hives,  and  in  every 
hive  there  are  three  sorts  of  bees.  The  first  of  these 
are  the  labouring  bee,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
family  is  composed ;  their  chief  employment  consists  in 
supplying  the  young  ones  with  food :  these  are  the  bees 
which  you  see  gathering  honey  among  the  wild  flowers 
of  the  fields  and  in  the  g^udy  parterres  of  our  gardens. 
The  second  sort  are  termed  drones,  because  they  are 
idle  and  useless;  and  the  third  sort,  which  are  the 
largest,  are  the  queens :  there  is  a  queen  in  every  hive, 
and  she  is  the  mother  of  the  hive.  The  common  work- 
ing bee  has  a  trunk,  which  serves  to  extract  the  honey 
from  the  flowers :  it  is  likewise  furnished  with  teeth 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  wax,  which  is  also  gathei 
from  flowers.  The  bees  in  their  hives  are  governed 
laws  which  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  wl^ch  you  \ 
have  great  delight  in  studying  when  you  are  a  lit 
older.  When  a  hive  becomes  overstocked  with  inhj 
itants,  which  happens  every  year,  a  part  of  the  you 
brood  choose  themselves  a  queen,  and  take  flight  to  fi 
another  habitation,  as  you  saw  them  to-day.  Wherei 
their  new  queen  settles  they  follow  her,  and  there 
themselves;  and  the  country  people  always  suppo 
that  the  queen  will  settle  sooner  when  she  hears  a 
tinkling  sound.  And  now,  my  dear  Henry,"  said  Ai 
Dalben,  *'  now  that  I  have  given  you  this  short  histo 
of  bees,  tell  me,  my  boy,  if  there  is  any  essentia]  less* 
we  may  learn  from  them  ?" 
Henry  hesitated. 

"  Have  I  not  told  you,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  how  i 
tached  they  are  to  their  head,  or  queen  1  how  they  ii 
low  her  everywhere  1  how  they  fight  for  her,  and  pi 
tect  her  1  and  when  deprived  of  her,  how  they  scatt 
themselves  abroad,  and  become  as  sheep  without 
shepherd  ? 

"  From  these  little  creatures  we  may  learn  what  o 
conduct  should  be  with  regard  to  our  spiritual  Head- 
how  closely  should  we  adhere  to  him — how  perpetual 
should  we  rally  round  his  standard — ^how  continual 
should  we  pursue  his  steps,  and  watch  the  leadings  i 
his  Holy  Spirit. 

"  The  book  of  Nature,  my  dear  Henry,  is  full  of  ho. 
lessons,  ever  new  and  ever  varied ;  and  to  learn  to  di 
cover  these  lessons  should  be  the  work  of  a  good  edi 
cation ;  for  there  are  many  persons  who  are  excee< 
ingly  wise  and  clever  in  worldly  matters,  and  yet  wil 
respect  to  spiritual  things  are  wholly  blind  and  darl 
and  are  as  unable  to  look  on  divine  light  as  the  bats  ai 
moles  to  contemplate  the  glory  of  the  sun's  rays  ; 
midday." 

By  this  time  the  boat  was  arrived  in  the  neighbou 
hood  of  the  little  cottage  whither  Mr.  Dalben  wish< 
to  go ;  and  as  nothing  particular  happened  from  th: 
time  till  their  return  home,  I  shall  in  this  place  finic 
my  chapter,  hoping  in  a  short  time  to  commence  ai 
other,  which  I  trust  may  be  as  pleasing  to  you  as  thi 
last. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  ArriTal  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  a  Visit  to  Southstones  Rock. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  little  voyage  up  the  Teme,  an 
old  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Nash  came  to  see  Mr. 
Dsdben  ;  and  as  h6  had  been  bom  in  the  Vale  of  Teme, 
thouffh  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  a 
small  living  which  he  held  in  Stafifordshire,  Mr.  Dalben 
felt  desirous  that  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  his  native 
place  while  he  remained  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Nash  was  a  specimen  of  one  of  thbse  old-fash* 
ioned  clergymen  whom  we  now  seldom  sea  He  wore 
a  laurge  white  bushy  wig,  a  clerical  hat  fastened  up  at 
the  two  sides,  and  a  flap  down  before — a  complete  black 
suit  of  clothes,  large  worsted  stockings  pulled  over  his 
knees  when  he  was  taking  a  journey,  and  a  plaited  cam- 
bric stock,  to  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  he  added 
a  dark  blue  silk  handkerchief.  He  was  a  truly  pious 
Christian ;  but  because  he  used  very  obsolete  language 
when  preaching,  and  had  a  provincial  diadect,  his  ser- 
mons, though  excellent  with  regard  to  doctrine,  were 
Httle  understood  and  little  thought  of  in  the  world, 
though  his  poor  parishioners  were  very  fond  of  him ; 
for  he  might  truly  be  called  the  poor  man's  friend.  He 
travelled  in  an  old-fashioned  one-horse  chaise,  which 
he  had  possessed  for  many  years ;  and  having  lately 
sent  it  to  be  repaired  to  a  common  wheelwright's,  it  had 
been  painted  a  bright  blue,  which  added  not  a  little  to 
the  singularity  of  its  appearance. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Dalben  was  in  himself  an  exceed- 
ingly polite  and  elegantly  mannered  man,  yet  he  loved 
and  respected  Mr.  Nash,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
see  him  had  he  come  in  a  wheelbarrow.  And  Henr^ 
Milner,  who  had  not  been  taught  to  value  people  by  their 
appearance,  but  to  inquire  whether  they  loved  God  or 
not,  was  not  a  little  delighted  when  he  saw  Mr.  Nash's 
blue  one-horse  chaise  drive  up  to  the  door. 

"  As  soon  as  your  horse  is  rested  from  his  journey, 
my  old  friend,"  said  Mr.  Dalben  to  Mr.  Nash,  as  they 
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were  sitting  at  dinner  the  day  after  his  arrival,  "  we  will 
go  to  see  your  native  place,  and  the  house  in  which  you 
were  born,  which  is,  I  imagine,  about  eight  miles  from 
hence." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Nash ;  "  and  if  not 
unpleasant  to  you,  let  us  go  forward  to  see  Southstones 
Hermitage,  which  is  a  few  miles  further  on." 

"  And  may  I  go,  uncle  1"  said  Henry  Milne r. 

"  If  Mr.  Nash's  chaise  will  hold  us  all,  my  boy,  you 
certainly  shall,"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

"To  be  sure  it  will,"  added  Mr.  Nash,"  and  two  or 
three  more  such.  And  as  Shandy  is  quite  recovered  to- 
day, let  Qs  take  him  by  the  forelock  and  set  out  to-mor- 
row ;  that  is,  if  aU  is  well." 

Now  how  shall  I  describe  the  joy  of  little  Henry  Mil- 
ner  when  he  heard  of  this  pleasant  scheme  ?  As  soon 
as  dinner  was  over,  he  ran  out  to  tell  Mrs.  Kitty  and 
Sally,  and  even  walked  into  the  stable  to  see  whether 
Shandy  was  in  perfect  health  and  spirits.  At  length  the 
happy  morning  came,  and  the  good  old  gentlemen  set 
out  in  the  one-horse  chaise  with  Henry  seated  between 
them  on  a  stool  which  Mrs.  Kitty  had  provided. 

Mr.  Dalben  and  Mr.  Nash  were  engaged  in  very 
serious  conversation  till  they  had  passed  a  bridge  over 
the  Teme,  in  their  near  neighbourhood,  and  were  come 
into  that  part  of  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  had  been  well  known  to  Mr.  Nash. 

"  Why  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  now  I  see  all 
these  trees,  and  little  hills,  and  fields,  and  hedges,  I  feel 
myself  almost  young  again.  Look  at  that  clump  of  firs, 
Master  Henry ;  many  is  the  time  that  I  have  seen  that 
clump  when  my  poor  father  used  to  bring  me  with  him 
to  Worcester.  And  I  remember  once  walking  as  far  as 
this  place  one  frosty  morning  with  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man, in  our  way  to  a  farm-house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill." 

"  Where  is  the  farm-house,  sir  ?"  said  Henry. 

"You  may  just  see  the  top  of  the  chimney  peeping 
6ver  the  hill,"  said  Mr.  Nash.  "  Ah!  there  it  is.  I  see 
the  old  bricks ;  the  very  same  that  were  in  my  time,  no 
doubt." 

Presently  they  came  in  view  of  a  house  at  the  end 
of  an  avenue,  which  appeared  to  have  been  built  within 
the  last  forty  years. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Nash,  pointing  down  the  avenue, 
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*I  remember  that  house  being  built,  and  I  remember 
still  better  the  house  that  was  there  before  it.  It 
was  a  very  old  brick  house ;  and  was  built,  they  say, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  was  burnt  down 
to  the  very  ground  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  can  tell 
you  a  curious  story  which  happened  at  the  time  it 
was  burnt.  The  house  was  in  possession  of  a  widow^ 
lady,  who  had  one  son,  a  lad  about  my  age.  This 
boy  was  one  day  playing  by  a  pond  in  the  garden,  and 
he  fell  in,  and  would  surely  have  been  drowned,  had  not 
a  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  which  was  in  possession  of 
his  mother,  jumped  into  the  water  and  brought  him 
safe  to  shore.  You  may  be  sure  this  dog  was  a  great 
favourite  in  the  family  ever  after. 

'*  It  happened  when  I  was  about  eleven  years  old,  that 
this  house  was  set  on  fire  by  the  carelessness  of  a  ser- 
vant ;  and  the  building  being  full  of  timber,  which  was 
old  and  dry,  the  fiames  raged  so  violently  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stop  their  progress.  At  the  sight  of  the 
flames  the  countiy  people  came  from  miles  distant ;  and 
among  the  rest  I  followed  my  father,  who  was  anxious 
to  give  what  assistance  lay  in  his  power.  But  by  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  place,  the  roof  of  the  house  had 
isdlen  in,  and  a  spectacle  of  extreme  distress  presented 
itself  to  our  view.  The  fire,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
which  had  been  taken  to  prevent  it,  had  communicated 
to  the  stable,  in  which  l^e  poor  dog  had  been  fastened 
by  a  chain,  and  in  the  confusion  and  uproar  had  been 
forgotten,  till  it  was  impossible  to  go  to  his  relief, 
excepting  at  the  extreme  hazard  of  life.  When  I  and 
my  father  came  up,  the  crowd  were  gathered  opposite 
the  stable ;  from  the  upper  windows  of  which  the  flames 
and  smoke  were  bounding  forth  with  inexpressible  fury. 
The  poor  dog,  who  was  confined  in  a  room  below,  and 
who  was  fully  sensible  of  his  danger,  filled  the  air  with 
his  cries,  making  every  effort  in  his  power  to  break  his 
chain,  but  in  vain.  In  the  mean  time  the  servants  of 
the  farm-house  were  using  absolute  force  to  detain 
Edward  the  farmer's  son,  who  had  made  several  efforts 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  dog,  although  at  the  haz- 
ard of  his  life ;  his  agonies  and  cries  were,  however,  not 
less  pathetic  than  those  of  the  poor  animal.  And  the 
old  lady  herself  seemed  more  touched  with  the  situation 
of  the  dog  than  with  all  her  other  misfortunes. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  fire  mounted  even  to  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  sparks  seemed  to  mingle  themselves  with 
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the  yery  clouds,  'while  the  crackling  beams,  the  waving 
flames,  and  falling  tiles,  resounded  to  a  great  distance. 
At  length  the  flames  reached  the  very  room  in  which 
the  poor  dog  was  confined ;  and  the  agonies  of  Edward 
were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  '  O  my  dog,  my 
Caesar !'  cried  the  poor  boy ;  *  0  my  Caesar!' 

"  For  a  moment  the  cries  of  the  dog  were  more 
dreadful  than  ever :  a  terrible  crash  ensued ;  the  floor 
of  the  loft  above  the  room  where  he  had  been  confined, 
had  fallen  in ;  and  those  who  loved  Caesar  were  indulg- 
ing the  last  sad  hope,  that  his  death  might  be  speedy,  and 
his  suflerings  short,  when  suddenly  the  dog  appeared, 
making  his  way  through  the  flames,  which  burst  from 
the  open  door:  and,  though  singed  and  scorched,. no 
otherwise  hurt ;  but  springing  towards  his  master,  exhib- 
ited the  wildest  testimonies  of  dehght.  The  chain  by 
which  he  had  been  held  had  been  broken  some  days 
before,  as  it  was  afterward  remembered,  and  the  links 
united  by  a  piece  of  rope,  the  knots  of  which  had 
remained  firm  until  the  flames  had  reached  the  poor  dog, 
and  by  burning  the  cord  had  set  him  free.  And  now," 
said  Mr.  Nash,  *'  how  shall  I  describe  the  joy  of  Edward? 
It  was  quite  affecting  to  witness  it.    I  should  never  for- 

get  it  were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years.  He  hugged  his 
og  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  him,  he  congratulated  him,  as 
if  he  could  have  understood  every  word  he  said ;  and 
the  poor  animal,  in  return,  testified  his  delight  by  every 
expression  of  joy  of  which  a  dumb  creature  is  capable." 

"  Oh !"  said  Henry  Milner,  "  I  am  so  glad  that  Caesar 
was  saved.  I  really  expected  that  he  would  never 
escape  ;  did  he  live  many  years  after  that  time  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Nash.  "  He  lived,  I  think,  ten  years 
after  that ;  and  I  am  told  that  Edward  never  would  suf- 
fer him  to  sleep  out  of  his  own  room,  or  to  be  chained 
up  again." 

By  this  time  they  had  left  the  farm-house  far  behind 
them,  and  were  descending  into  a  lovely  part  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Teme,  where  they  soon  stopped  at  the  door 
of  an  old  house,  in  which  Mr.  Nash  had  been  bom. 
There  they  were  kindly  received  and  regaled  with  beans 
and  bacon,  and  fruit-pie ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
a  curious  place  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Southstones 
Rock,  where  a  venerable  couple,  formerly  known  to 
Mr.  Nash,  resided  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  top  of  the 
took. 
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Southstones  Rock  is  sitnated  in  a  narrow  valley  not 
Tery  distant  fVoin  the  Tense.    This  valley  on  either  side 
is  enriched  with  orchards,  beyond  which,  to  the  right 
and  left,  the  heights  are  crowned  with  coppices  and  £ory 
est  trees  ;  the  rock  closes  the  valley,  stauding  forth  in 
a  manner  so  bold  and  so  abrupt,  and  forming  such  a  con* 
trast  with  the  green  and  flourishing  sides  of  the  valley 
as  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
every  stranger.    On  the  summit  of  this  rock  stood  the 
old  cottage  of  John  and  Mary  Garmeson,  and  their  fertile 
and  flowery  garden  was  situated  on  its  irregular  heights. 
A  clear  aiul  exceedingly  cold  spring,  which  had  the 
power  of  petrifying  every  thing  which  lay  in  its  chan- 
nel, ran  from  the  heights  above  the  rock ;  and  passing 
by  the  door  of  the  cottage,  came*  tumbling  down  into 
the  vale  beneath. 

In  elder  days  it  i&said  that  a  hermit  dwelt  in  this  rock, 
and  Mr.  Dalben  showed  Henry  the  remains  of  this  her- 
mitage scooped  out  of  the  rock ;  also  a  little  apartment, 
supposed  to  have  been  his  chapel,  and  a  winding  way 
cut  in  the  rock,  by  which  the  old  man  could  ascend  to 
its  summit,  where  was  probably  his  garden. 

Henry  was  much  pleased  with  this  hermitage,  and 
asked  many  questions  about  the  hermit,  which  neither 
Mr.  Dalben  nor  Mr.  Nash  could  answer. 

"  Was  he  an  old  man,  uncle  ?"  said  Henry ;  "  and  did 
he  worship  idols  ?    And  what  was  his  name  V 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  boy,  I  cannot  answer  these  ques- 
tions, from  knowledge,"  said  Mr.  Dalben :  "  but  you  may 
picture  the  old  gentleman  to  yourself,  in  a  gray  suit  of 
clothes,  with  a  long  white  beard  and  a  bald  head ;  and 
we  will  suppose  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  which 
WES  most  probable;  and  fancy  that  he/ had  a  large 
crucifix  in  his  grotto,  and  a  cross  suspended  from  his 
neck,  and  a  string  of  beads  hanging  from  his  girdle. 
But  now  come,  my  boy,  let  us  hasten  up  to  the  good  old 
people  at  the  top  of  the  rock." 

It  was  a  lovely  little  cottage  in  which  Mr.  Nash^s  old 
friends  resided,  and  the  good  couple  were  delighted  to 
see  their  visiters.  Mrs.  Garmeson,  though  dressed  in 
the  huiAblest  manner,  had  such  manners  as  showed  that 
she  had  seen  better  days,  and  uttered  such  sentiments  . 
as  proved  her  to  be  a  Christian.    She  insisted  that  the 

Smtlemen  should  sit  down  and  have  some  tea;  and 
enry  was  very  much  delighted  to  see  the  preparations 
Vol.  I.— K 
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8he  made  for  this  repast.  He  followed  her  to  the  brook^ 
whither  she  went  to  fill  her  kettle,  and  to  her  dairy  to 
skim  her  cream,  for  she  kept  two  cows ;  and  when  she 

Eut  her  little  white  loaf  and  pat  of  butter  on  the  table^ 
e  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  before  that 
looked  80  good. 

**  Pray,  ma'am,"  said   he,  while  thus  following  her 
about,  **  do  you  remember  the  hermit  V 
"  What  hermit,  master  V  said  Mrs.  Garmeson. 
**  The  hermit,  ma'am,"  said  Henry,  "  who  lived  in  this 
rock." 

"  I  am  very  old  to  be  sure,  master,"  said  Mrs.  Garme- 
son, **  but  not  quite  so  old  as  that  neither ;  but  if  yoa 
will  follow  me,  I  will  show  you  a  chair  which  was  said 
to  be  his." 
"  Oh !  pray  do,  ma'am,"  said  Henry. 
The  old  lady  then  took  him  up  a  narrow  staircase 
into  a  very  neat  little  bedroom,  where  stood  a  worm« 
eaten  oak  chair,  much  larger  and  higher  than  those  in 
common  use  ;  it  was  carved  and  adorned  with  many  old- 
fashioned  figures,  among  which  was  still  discernible  the 
figure  of  a  bishop  with  his  mitre  and  pastoral  staff  lead- 
ing a  procession,  and  being  followed  by  a  number  of 
monks  in  their  gowns  and  hoods. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Garmeson,  **  that 
this  was  renlly  the  hermit's  chair ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  a  very  old  chair ;  and  many  strangers  have  come 
here  to  see  it." 

"  What  a  great  man  the  hermit  must  have  been !"  said 
Henry,  seating  himself  in  the  chair :  "  I  did  not  think 
he  was  so  large." 

**  Now  come,  my  little  master,"  said  Mrs.  Garmeson ; 
**  the  water  boils  by  this  time ;  and  I  dare  say  you  are 
ready  for  your  tea." 

"  Indeed  I  am,"  said  Henry;  "  I  never  was  so  hungry 
in  my  life,  I  think." 

The  little  party  then  sat  down  to  tea,  and  Mr.  Nash 
asked  the  old  people  many  questions  about  such  of  the 
neighbouring  families  as  he  remembered. 

•'  When  I  was  a  little  boy,"  said  Mr.  Nash,  "  my  father 
and  mother  used  often  to  bring  me  ^d  my  brother  to 
drink  tea  in  this  place.  Your  father,  you  know,  then 
lived  here,  John  Garmeson;  and  it  was  the  greatest 
treat  we  could  have  to  visit  Southstones  Rock." 
^  Ah !  sir,"  said  John,  **  I  remember  those  times  well ; 
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but  what  has  become  of  the  dear  young  gentleman^  your 
brother !" 

"  He  has  been  long  dead,  John,"  returned  Mr.  Nash-: 
"  after  my  poor  parents'  death,  he  entered  into  the  army, 
and  went  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  died  almost  as 
soon  as  he  landed,  having  been  very  ill  at  sea.  I  had 
one  letter  from  him  from  on  board  ship,  and  in  that  let- 
ter he  said,  *  I  have  been  long  ill ;  I  have  had  a  violent 
fever ;  and  when  confined  in  my  cabin,  [  thought  of  the 
green  fields  and  fragrant  woods  and  gardens  of  the 
nappy  island  which  gave  me  birth.  The  bleating  of 
the  poor  sheep  confii^  in  the  vessel  suggested  to  me 
many  ideas  of  thymy  pastures  and  breezy  downs,  which 
added  to  my  anguish ;  inasmuch  as  I  felt  myself  for 
ever  separated  from  these  lovely  scenes.  And  when 
parched  with  an  unquenchable  thirst,  I  felt  that  one 
draught,  only  one  draught,  of  the  water  of  Southstones 
Rock  would  have  restored  me  to  health.  But  I  now 
thank  Ood,'  he  added,"  continued  Mr.  Nash,  ** '  that  these 
longings  after  my  native  plains,  and  this  thirst  for  the 
water  which  perishes,  have  now  subsided,  other  desired 
having*,  by  the  divine  blessing,  been  suggested ;  and  I 
now  am  brought  earnestly  to  seek  for  the  water  only 
which  he  that  drinks  snail  never  thirst  again ;  and,  with 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  to  desire  a  better  country,  even 
an  heavenly  one.' " 

**  Very  sweet  and  affecting  mdeed,"  said  Mrs.  Garme- 
son,  wiping  her  eyes ;  '*  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  that 
dear  young  gentleman  has  long  since  found  that  better 
country  which  he  so  eagerly  sought." 

In  such  discourse  as  this  did  the  little  party  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  time  till  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  take  leave ;  when  Mr.  Nash  having  presented  the 
good  old  couple  with  a  handsome  old  Bible,  which  he 
had  brought  expressly  for  them,  they  departed.  Henry 
and  the  old  gentleman  having  walked  to  a  little  public 
house,  where  they  had  left  their  carriage,  they  seated 
themselves  once  again  in  the  blue  one-horse  chaise, 
and  arrived  safely  at  home  about  mne  o'clock  in  the 

evening. 

E2 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

The  Grotto,  Grasses,  and  Mossea 

Mr.  Nash  did  not  remain  long  at  Mr.  Dalben's  after  this 
visit  to  Southstones  Rock ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone 
Henry  began  to  consult  his  uncle  about  a  plan  which 
had  occupied  him  ever  since  his  visit  to  the  old  her- 
mitage. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "I  want  to  make  a  grotto,  and 
a  hermitage,  and  a  hermit,  and  an  old  chair." 

*'  An  old  chair,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  you  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  making  an  old  chair." 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  I  think  it  will  be  difficult ; 
but  I  was  thinking  of  asking  the  carpenter  to  help  me. 
If  he  would  make  the  chair,  you  know  I  could  draw  the 
picture  of  the  bishop  upon  it,  and  that  will  do  as  weU 
as  if  the  people  were  cut  in  wood." 

'*  As  to  making  an  old  chair,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
"  there  is  not  a  workman  in  England  could  do  it." 

"  Dear  uncle,  why  ]"  said  Henry. 

"  Because,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  in  whatever  fashion  a 
man  were  to  make  a  chair,  it  would  be  a  new  chair  when 
it  came  out  of  his  hands,  and  not  an  old  one." 

"  Oh !  uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  I  understand  you ;  now 
you  are  joking  with  me.  But  I  don't  mean  that  I  want 
to  make  an  old  chair,  but  a  chair  that  looks  like  an  old 
one." 

'*  But  what  size  do  you  mean  to  make  your  hermitage, 
and  your  hermit,  and  your  old  chair." 

"  Oh !  very  little,"  said  Henry,  "  so  little,  that  I  may 
put  them  on  my  shelf  when  they  are  done." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  then  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  must  do.  You  must  first  get  a  small  flat  board,  and 
some  strong  cement,  such  as  glue  or  gum ;  and  I  will 
give  you  some  of  the  petrifactions  which  I  brought  from 
Southstones  Rock  ;  and  you  must  fix  them  at  one  end 
of  your  board,  in  the  shape  you  like  best,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  hollow  or  cave  for  your  hernoit ; 
and  these  must  be  strongly  fixed  in  their  places ;  and 
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you  may  then  get  some  pretty  shells,  and  bits  of  coL. 
oured  glass,  if  you  please,  to  adorn  your  rock  and  your 
hermitage." 

"  But  what  must  I  do  for  grass,  uncle,  and  trees  t  I 
could  put  little  branches  of  trees,  to  be  siire ;  but  theii 
they  would  so  soon  die." 

"  You  must  get  some  moss  for  this  purpose,  Henry," 
said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  and  I  will  go  out  with  you  this  even-^ 
ing  to  look  for  moss ;  and  we  will  at  the  same  time  take 
a  walk  to  the  carpenter's  to  get  you  a  board  and  to 
speak  about  your  chair.  You  know  that  it  must  be  a 
very  little  chair  to  be  in  proportion  to  your  hermitage ; 
and  we  must  ask  Kitty  if  she  could  not  make  you  a 
hermit." 

In  the  evening  of  this  same  day  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry 
set  out  on  their  walk.  There  was  in  the  village,  near 
their  house,  a  common  wheelwright  and  carpenter  of  a 
coarse  kind ;  but  as  this  man  did  not  quite  suit  their 
purpose,  Mr.  Dalben  proposed  that  they  should  extend 
their  walk  to  a  more  distant  village,  where  there  was  a 
kind  of  cabinet-maker,  who  had  a  son,  a  very  ingenious 
boy,  who  Mr.  Dalben  thought  would  be  the  very  person 
to  make  Henry's  chair. 

Their  way  lay  through  the  very  wood  where  were  the 
ruins  of  Jenny  Crawley's  cottage,  though  in  another 
direction  from  these  interesting  ruins. 

"  In  this  wood,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  we  may  hope  to 
find  some  mosses.  Do  you  recollect,  my  dear  boy,  when 
"we  went  to  visit  Mr.  Baring  the  gardener,  that  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  on  the  nature  of  plants,  and 
that  I  then  told  you  that  all  plants  are  arranged  into 
twenty-four  classes,  the  names  of  which  I  have  not  yet 
taught  you  ?  Mosses  are  of  the  twentieth  class ;  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  by  their  seed- 
vessels,  and  the  parts  which  produce  fruit,  being  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  invisible.       ' 

"  The  month  of  February  is  the  time  when  the  vari- 
ous species  of  mosses  are  in  their  full  bloom,  bearing 
their  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time.  These  little 
vegetables  are  infinitely  beautiful  and  various,  some  of 
them  growing  in  moist  meadows  and  bogs;  some  on 
hills ;  some  among  copses  and  woods,  and  in  dark  and 
shadowy  situations ;  some  by  the  channels  of  brooks, 
or  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  on  rocks  of  granite,  or  sides 
of  ponda :  ^4  inasmuch  as  the  siti^ations  of  these  mosses 
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are  vsurious,  so  also  are  their  shapes  and  appearaDces ; 
some  of  thorn  being  extreme^  minute  and  deKcel*, 
others  branched  like  little  trees ;  some  being  brown  and 
unseemly,  others  of  a  bright  and  rich  green ;  some  yel- 
low, and  others  almost  of  a  peach  colour.  But  small 
and  overlooked  as  this  species  of  plants  frequently  are, 
the  Almighty  has  so  ordered  all  things,  that  their  uses 
are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  They  protect  the 
roots  of  the  most  tender  plants  when  they  begin  to.  ex- 
pand in  spring.  Hence  we  often  see  the  wood-anemone,, 
the  snowdrop,  the  wood- vetch,  and  other  lovely  flowers 
of  the  forest,  springing  up  among  beds  of  moss,  and  ris- 
ing up  above  their  more  lowly  neighbours,  as  the  palm- 
tree  of  the  south  towers  high  above  the  humbler  treea 
of  the  encircling  forest. 

•*  In  the  spring,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "  when  the. 
sun  has  much  power  by  day  and  the  frosts  by  nighty 
the  roots  of  young  trees  would  be  Uable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  ground  and  kUled,  if  it  were  not  for  this  warm 
covering  supplied  to  them  by  the  moss  which  grows 
over  their  roots.  These  mosses  aleo  provide  a  place 
of  habitation  for  innumerable  little  worms  and  insects, 
some  of  which  are  so  inconceivably  minute  aa  not  to  be 
seen  without  the  finest  magnifying-glasses ;  but  all  these 
creatures  are  wonderfully  formed,  and  fitted  for  their 
various  situations  in  life ;  and  not  one  of  them  perishea 
without  the  knowledge  of  its  Creator." 

Mr.  Dalben  took  this  occasion  to  speak  to  Henry  on 
the  omniscience  of  Gbd.  "  We  are  so  formed,  Henry," 
continued  IV^r.  Dalben,,  '^  tha,t  we  can  only  attend  to  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  ilUtaught  people  often  find  it  very 
difficult  to  pay  attention  to  any  one  subject  in  a  regular 
steady  manner  for  the  shortest  possible  period ;  but  the 
Almighty  God  possesses  the  quality,  or,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally called,  the  attribute  of  omniscience ;  whereby  he 
knows  and  sees  at  one  and  the  same  moment  every  thing 
which  has  been  done,  which  will  be  done,  and  which  is 
now  doing,  by  every  creature  which  ever  was,  is,  or 
will  be,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ojf  time,  apd 
through  all  the  endless  circles  of  eternity ^  Thus  the 
Almighty  is  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sniallest 
insect  which  inhabits  these  woods,  as  with  the  motions 
of  the  largest  star  in  the  firmament,,  and  knows  as  weUl 
the  secret  thoughts  of  your  heart  as  the  r^vQlutigq^  of 
empires  aoid  the  clowAfall  of  vvorlds^." 
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Henry  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  *<  Un« 
cle,  how  wonderful !  I  cannot  understand  it :  the  more 
I  think  about  God,  the  more  I  am  surprised  ;  and  I  cao^ 
not  help  reflecting  what  poor  creatures  we  are,  when 
compared  to  him."  * 

"  And  when  we  think,  Henry,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben, 
**  what  this  great  God  has  condescended  to  do  for  such 
poor  insignificant  and  sinful  creatures  as  we  are,  it  raisea 
our  wonder  still  higher.  When  we  consider,  that,  in 
order  to  save  us  from  eternal  death,  God  came  down 
from  heaven,  took  our  nature  upon  him,  and  endured  a 
disgraceful  and  painful  death,  in  order  to  save  us  from 
everlasting  misery,  we  ought  to  put  no  bounds  to  our 
gratitude,  but  to  be  continually  lifting  up  our  hearts 
in  prayer  and  praise  to  him." 

"  But,  uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  there  is  something  about 
me,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  which  makes  me  at  times 
Ibrget  all  the  kindness  of  God  towards  me.  I  often 
think  of  your  goodness  to  me,  and  Mrs.  Kitty's  ;  and  I 
was  thankful  to  Mr.  Nash  for  his  kindness  in  taking  me 
to  see  Southstones  Rock ;  but  I  have  very  seldom  the 
same  feeling  of  thankfulness  towards  God ;  and  I  often 
am  tired  of  my  Bible  and  my  prayers ;  and  almost  hate 
to  think  of  religion." 

"  This  shows,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  the  power 
of  sin  over  your  heart.  Sin  works  in  the  mind  of  little 
children,  by  inducing  them  to  love  idleness,  rather  than 
any  kind  of  employment,  and  to  prefer  the  smallest  self- 
indulgence  to  the  service  of  their  God." 

Mr.  Dalben  then  told  Henry  to  stop;  and  having 
pointed  out  to  him  where  he  might  get  some  very  beau- 
tiful mosses  of  different  kinds,  they  began  to  busy  them- 
selves in  filling  a  little  basket  which  they  had  brought 
for  the  purpose.  After  having  supplied  themselves  with 
as  much  as  Mr.  Dalben  thought  necessary  for  their  pur- 
pose, they  proceeded  in  their  walk ;  and  having  come 
to  the  end  of  the  wood,  they  found  themselves  at  the 
entrance  of  a  neat  village  ;  through  which  they  made 
their  way  to  a  carpenter's  shop,  which  Mr.  Dalben  knew 
where  to  find.  Mr.  Dalben  soon  procured  a  board  about 
two  feet  square,  which  he  selected  for  Henry,  and  gave 
to  the  little  boy  to  carry  home.  After  which  he  made 
known  to  the  carpenter's  son,  a  lad  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  Henry's  wishes  respecting  the  chair ;  and  as  the 
boy  undertook  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  make  him 
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not  only  a  chair,  but  a  table  for  his  hermit,  Henry  pre- 
pared to  follow  his  uncle  home  again  with  the  utmost 
See.  The  sun  was  setting  while  they  were  talking  to 
e  carpenter,  and  had  dipped  his  golden  disk  behind 
the  western  horizon,  before  the  affair  of  the  chair  was 
completely  settled. 

"  We  are  late,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  on  perceiv- 
ing this ;  "  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  way  home : 
so  come,  my  boy,  take  up  your  board  and  follow  me." 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  made  haste  from 
the  village ;  but  when  they  entered  into  the  wood,  thcv 
found  the  path  more  obscure  than  they  had  expected, 
and  every  moment  it  became  darker. 

"  Never  fear,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  in  reply  to 
some  little  expression  of  dread  uttered  by  his  compan- 
ion at  the  increasing  darkness;  ^'the  way  is  straight 
as  an  arrow.  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  it ; 
and  though  we  were  to  remain  here  all  night,  there  is 
no  fear  of  wolves  or  other  wild  beasts  in  this  happy 
country.  So  take  my  hand,  and  make  yourself  quite 
easy." 

Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  walked  on  for  some  minutes 
in  silence  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were  regaled  by 
many  of  those  rural  sounds  which  are  heard  only  in 
situations  of  deep  retirement.  Among  these  we  may 
count  the  rustling  of  the  evening  breeze  among  the 
leaves  of  the  surrounding  trees,  the  murmur  of  a  dis- 
tant waterfall,  the  hootings  of  an  owl  from  some  old 
tree,  and  the  chirping  of  the  crickets  among  the  dry 
leaves. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  I  am  thinking  of  the  hermit ; 
these  are  the  kind  of  sounds  which  he  used  to  hear 
when  he  sat  in  the  mouth  of  his  grotto  in  a  summer 
evening.  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a  hermit  when  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  to  live  in  a  wood." 

"  It  would  be  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  if  you 
oould  always  be  sure  of  such  nights  as  this,  which  is 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  precisely  of  such  a  tempera- 
ture as  oae  would  wish ;  but  what,  Henry,  would  you 
think  of  a  hermitage  in  the  midst  of  January,  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  the  cold  north  wind  blowing 
through  the  leafless  trees  V 

"  Oh !  I  did  not  think  of  that,  uncle,"  said  Henry ;  "^  to 
be  sure,  in  winter,  it  would  be  no  very  pleasant  thing  to 
live  in  a  b9irn[utage»  and  be  exposed  tosevejce  coUU  But 
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ten  me,  uncle,  what  did  people  make  themselves  hermits 
forV 

"  My  dear  little  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  **  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  make  you  understand  the  reasons  which  people 
have  had,  from  time  to  time,  for  endeavouring  to  make 
out  their  own  righteousness  rather  than  to  obtain  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.     You  have  often  read  in  your 
Bible  the  account  of  the  fall  of  man :  had  our  first  pa- 
rents and  their  offspring  never  committed  sin,  they 
would  never  have  known  sorrow,  and  would  have  been 
spared  all  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  now  sur- 
rounded.   But  as  soon  as  man  had  committed  sin,  God 
revealed  his  will  to  him,  and  pointed  out,  at  first  darkly, 
but  afterward  more  and  more  fully,  that  blessed  Re- 
deemer, and  that  holy  way,  by  following  which  we  shall 
be  made  everlastingly  happy.    The  Bible  is  that  book, 
my  dear  boy,  which  shows  the  whole  will  of  God,  and 
all  wisdom  consists  in  holding  fast  to  that  Bible.    The 
Bible  teaches  every  one  his  duty.    It  points  out  to 
little  children  that  they  must  obey  their  parents  and 
instructers,  and  look  up  to  their  Saviour  for  direction: 
it  teaches  grown  people  their  duty ;  wives  and  husbands, 
and  parents  and  masters,  and  servants  and  kings,  and 
poor  people,  all  may  learn  their  duty  from  the  Bible ; 
and  they  may  learn  more, — they  may  there  find  out 
where  strength  will  be  given  them,  in  order  to  help  them 
to  behave  well.    Bu^  to  return  to  the  hermit :  there  are, 
and  have  been,  in  every  time  a  number  of  persons  who 
think  themselves  wiser  than  God ;  and,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing closety  the  commands  given  by  Scripture,  are 
for  making  out  ways  and  schemes  of  their  own  for  get- 
ting to  heaven.    With  this  view  some  have  shut  them- 
selves up  in  hermitages  and  monasteries,  renouncing 
that  state  of  life  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  place  them, 
and  the  duties  attendant  on  that  situation,  in  order  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  in  their  own  way.    Others 
have  maintained,  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  too  closely 
followed,  and  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  life  is 
not  what  is  really  required  of  God.     But,  my  dear  boy, 
I  earnestly  pray,'*   continued  Mr.  Dalben,   "that  you 
may  be  persuaded  to  take  your  Bible  for  your  guide,  and 
that  you  will  have  grace  given  you  to  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  may  lead  you." 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  conversed  as 
they  \i[al)ce4  through  the  wood,  where  it  became  darker 

^3, 
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eyery  minute ;  but  at  length  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
wood,  and  entering  on  an  open  field,  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars  seemed  almost  to  shed  upon  them,  who 
had  been  for  some  lime  in  almost  total  darkness^  a  glory 
equal  to  the  perfect  day. 

**0h!"  said  Henry,  '^how  sweet  and  pleasant islight 
after  darknesc^  V* 
r  •*  It  is  indeed,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben.  "  Darkness 
18  not  agreeable  to  man ;  and  when  involved  in  it,  "he 
never  ceases  to  desire  the  light.  Hence  darkness  is 
compared  to  that  state  in  which  mian  is  by  nature,  and 
in  which  he  must  ever  renuun*  unless  his  mind  is  en- 
L  lightened  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

**  When  you  were  in  the  wood„  my  dear  little  boy,.yoa 
could  not  see  the  path  before  you ;  you  couki  not  dis- 
tinguish the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  a  projection  of  the 
bank ;  you  could  not  avoid  a  stone  or  clod  of  earth  which 
happened  to  be  in  your  way.  So  it  is  with  the  natural 
Qian,  the  man  in  his  state  bf  darkness ;  he  knows  not 
good  from  evil,  right  from  wrong,  or  the  way  in  which 
he  ought  to  go ;  and  if  left  in  this  state  he  must  unavoid- 
ably [)erish  :  but  when  light  shines  on  him  from  above, 
then  he  becomes,  aa  it  were,  a  new  creature,  his  eyes 
are  opened,  and  he  is  enabled  to  discern  what  dangers 
to  avoid,  and  what  benefits  to  pursue. '' 

'*  Uncle,'*  said  Henry,  as  he  drew  near  their  house, 
**  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  walk.** 

'*  And  I  trust  that  we  shall  have  many  more  such, 
my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  if  the  Lord  ptokmg 
our  lives." 

So  saying,  they  entered  the  house ;  and  I  conclnde 
my  chapter,  hoping  at  a  future  time  to  give  some  fjai^ 
ther  account  of  Mr..  Dalben  and  his  adopted  soa. 
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PART  SECOND. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Shofwing  the  improvement  made  by  Hemy  before  his  eleventh  Yen. 

It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  the  learned 
community  of  little  readers  first  became  acquainted 
with  Henry  Milner,  that  highly-fayoured  child,  who, 
during  all  the  years  of  early  youth,  was  never  taught 
any  thing  of  the  fashions  and  ways  of  this  world  ;  but 
was  led  straight  on  in  the  paths  of  holiness,  without 
being  allowed  to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

I  am  about  to  give  my  young  friends  some  further 
accounts  of  this  little  boy ;  but  they  must  not  now  ex- 
pect to  find  him  such  a  baby  as  he  was  when  he  had  that 
notable  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Kitty  respecting  his  green  h&gj 
of  which  I  have  given  so  full  and  true  account  in  my 
last  book. 

Henry  Milner  was  not  nine  years  old  when  we  fin- 
ished our  last  accounts  of  him  ;  and  more  than  a  year 
passed,  after  his  visit  to  Southstones  Rock,  without  any 
thing  very  particular  taking  place ;  he  was,  therefore, 
full  ten  years  old,  or  perhaps  near  eleven,  at  the  time 
which  I  have  fixed  upon  for  beginning  the.secoud  part  of 
my  memoirs. 

A  nd  first,  I  presume  that  you  would  wish  to  know  what 
improvements  he  made  during  the  year  and  half  which 
was  spent  by  him,  from  the  time  of  his  visit  to  South- 
stones  Rock,  to  the  period  which  I  ha^e  fixed  upon  for 
the  beginning  of  my  second  history. 

In  l^he  first  pUce,  he  was  very  mjuich  grown,  and  be- 
come ^i^uch  stojuiter,  so  that  he  goAild  run  almost  as  fast 
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as  Lion,  and  could  walk  much  farther  than  Mr.  Dalben 
himself  without  being  tired.  He  had  a  very  pleasant 
countenance,  particularly  when  speaking,  and  his  man- 
ners were  such  as  a  Cfaristiaa  child*s  ought  to  be. 
When  any  person  spoke  to  him,  he  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider, as  some  proud  boys  do,  whether  it  was  a  rich  or 
a  poor  person  who  was  addressing  him ;  but  always 
answered  with  the  same  civihty,  and  if  the  speakers 
were  grown  up  persons  he  always  used  the  words  Sir 
or  Ma^am,  when  he  answered  them,  which  is  what  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  very  seldom  done  in  these  days  by  chil- 
dren of  any  age ;  for  boys  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
that  while  they  are  boys  they  are  of  no  conse<|uence 
in  the  world,  and  of  no  use  to  any  one ;  and  that  grown- 
up people  only  bear  with  them  because  they  hope  that 
in  time  they  may  become  useful  and  good  men,  and  be- 
cause they  pity  them  and  love  them,  ami  because  tfaboy  re- 
member  the  time  when  they  were  also  little  children,  and 
were  very  troublesome  to  their  parents,  and  rude  and  silly. 

However,  as  boys  are  so  silly  and  so  troublesome,  the 
Jeast  thing  that  they  can  do  is  to  pay  respect  to  their 
elders,  and  not  be  talking  in  company  and  giving  their 
opinions  before  wiser  people,  though  they  may  speak 
no  doubt  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  friendis  at 
home,  and  say  what  is  in  their  minds  on  those  occasiona, 
and  then  they  may  ask  any  questions  they  please ;  and  I 
dare  say  may  often  be  allowed  to  joke  and  play,  and  make 
themselves  innocently  cheerful. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  Henry  Milner  was  alwaya 
fespectful  to  his  elders,  and  this  made  every  one  love 
him,  so  that  the  old  people  all  about  Mr.  Dalben's  would 
liave  done  any  thing  for  little  Henry  Milner ;  and  when* 
-ever  he  happened  to  meet  with  any  of  them,  they  would 
atroke  his  head,  and  pray  that  he  might  be  blessed. 

And  now,  with  respect  to  the  things  which  Henry 
Milner  had  learned,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  ex- 
act account,  in  order  that  any  of  you,  my  readers,  who 
may  be  of  the  same  age  of  which  he  then  was,  may  be 
enabled  to  discern  whether  your  own  improvements 
have  kept  pace  with  his. 

And  first,  he  could  read  English  very  well,  and  when 
Im  came  to  a  hard  word  he  adways  asked  the  meaning 
of  it,  in  order  that  he  might  know  it  again  when  he  saw 
4t,  and  that  it  might  not  be  a  hard  word  to  him  any 
longer. 
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Hn  people  can  read  their  owu  language  weUr  and  until 
they  know  the  hard  words  and  their  meanings,  they  can* 
not  have  enjoyment  in  readings  and  then  indeed  they  do 
lose  a  very  great  pleasure,  aj^  a  very  great  means  of 
improvement ;  and  therefore,  the  very  first  thing  which 
a  little  boy  should  learn  is,  to  read  his  own  language 
with  propriety. 

Mr.  Dalben  had  taught  Henry  to  cipher  ever  since  he 
was  seven  years  old,  and  the  nttle  boy  in  consequence 
was  in  long  division  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age. 

With  respect  to  the  Bible,  I  was  going  to  say,  Henry 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  it ;  but  if  I  had  said  so  it 
would  have  been  a  mistake,  for  no  man  can  be  said  to 
understand  the  Bible  thoroughly ;  the  Bible  is  like  a  deep 
mine,  into  which  the  lower  you  dig  the  more  precious 
things  you  find ;  and  no  man  ever  yet  came  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mine.  However,  Henry  had  been  made  to 
search  therein,  and  he  had  already  found  many  precious 
things,  besides  learning  many  portions  of  Scripture  by 
heart.  Mr.  Dalben  had  caused  him  to  make  a  stream 
of  time,  which  contained  all  the  most  important  events 
related  in  the  Bible ;  and  he  had  adorned  this  stream  of 
time  with  many  little  pictures  which  reminded  him  of 
the  events  which  he  had  read  in  the  Bible,  and  with  the 
help  of  this  stream  he  could  make  out  the  whole  outline 
of  Scripture,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  a  way  which  would 
have  surprised  any  one  who  was  unacquainted  with  the 
means  which  Mr.  Dalben  had  taken  to  impress  these 
things  on  his  mind. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  I  fear  he  did  not  yet 
Hnderstand  much  of  them,  indeed  not  so  much  as  he 
ought  to  have  done  considering  the  advantages  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  although  he  could  answer  many  ques^ 
tions  relative  to  them ;  but  although  these  things  were 
as  it  were  on  his  lips,  they  were  not  yet  in  his  heart,, 
and  Mr.  Dalben  knew  very  well  that  he  must  wait  God% 
time  and  pleasure  before  he  could  expect  to  see  his 
dear  boy  so  impressed  with  holy  things  as  he  wished 
him  to  be. 

While  Henry  was  a  little  boy,  Mr.  Dalben  had  taken 
great  pains  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  general  na- 
tare  and  purport  of  grammar,  and  when  he  was  nine 
years  old  he  began  to  learn  the  Latin  grammar,  and  he 
was  very  glad  then  that  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
|he  difierent  parts  of  speech,  and  other  things  relativq^ 
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to  grammar,  which  Mr.  Dalben  had  taught  him,  because 
this  knowledge  made  the  Latin  grammar  so  nuu^h  more 
easy  to  him. 

About  this  tin>e  his  good  tutor  began  to  teach  bim 
Hebrew,  and  then  he  found  many  things  which  were 
most  delightful  to  him,  for  there  are  no  hooks  in  Hebrew 
but  the  books  of  Scripture ;  and  not  a  day  passed  but  he 
learned  to  understand  a  little  portion  of  the  Bible  better 
and  better ;  and  he  found  such  Lovely  things  relative  to 
the  Bible  in  the. Lexicon  which  he  turned  over  to  look 
for  his  words,  that  Mr.  Dalben  compared  him  to  one  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  who  was  fed  every  day  with  manna 
from  heaven,  as  he  was  travelling  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  Mount  Zion.  Little  Henry  was  not  like  those 
poor  little  boys,  who  not  being  blessed  with  pious  pa- 
rents and  careful  teachers  are  obliged  to  seek  instruc- 
tion in  dictionaries,  where,  instead  of  meeting  with  Yioly 
lessons,  they  often  fall  upon  such  pieces  of  information 
as  Christian  children  ought  never  to  know,  and  thus,  in- 
stead of  being  nourished  with  manna,  they  learn  to  de- 
sire the  leeks  and  garlic,  and  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  Henry 
had  not  learned  much  indeed  of  Hebrew  at  ten  years 
old ;  but  he  could  read  and  write  the  eharactera  very 
well,  and  could,  with  a  little  direction,  make  out  almost 
the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  he  wrote  also 
a  tolerably  good  hand,  and  when  Mrs.  Kitty  was  out  he 
sent  her  two  very  pretty  letters ;  but  Henry's  favourite 
study  was  history,  and  perhaps  he  knew  more  of  that 
and  of  ancient  geography  than  most  little  boys  are 
acquainted  with ;  but  I  shall  not  say^  much  of  this  at  the 
prei$ent  time,  as  I  shall  take  occasion  to.  speak  on  this 
subject  by-and-by. 

Mr.  Dalben  had  not  yet  begim  to.  make  Henry  con- 
strue Latin,  but  he  had  prepared  him  to  read  and  under- 
stand Virgil's  jEneid,  by  making  him  thoroughly  ac-. 
quainted  with  the  ancient  history  of  Troy,  and  the  wan- 
derings of  iSneas,  together  with  the  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent cQimtries  which  that  hero  visited,  so  that  the  little 
boy  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  study  the  language 
itself  when  he  begun  to.  read  Latin. 

With  respect  to  reading  for  his  amusement,  Mr.  Dal-» 
ben  allowed  him  this  pleasure  every  day ;  but  he  only 
gave  him  one  book  at  a  time,  and  required  him  when  he 
returned  it  to  give  some  little  account  of  what  he  had 
vead,  and  was  very  particular  in  pointing  out  to  hiin  the 
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Terence  between  books  of  instruction  and  those  of 
mere  amiisetnent,  telling  him  that  those  volumes,  such 
as  the  Fairy  Tales,  or  the  History  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
which  contained  wonders  and  prodigies  contrary  to 
nature,  were  not  to  be  believed ;  neither  was  any  book  to 
be  credited  or  trusted  which  upheld  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  Bible,  and  no  character  in  history  or  common  life 
to  be  admired  which  did  not  act  according  to  the  rules^ 
laid  down  in  Scripture  ;  and  thus  he  by  degrees  taught 
the  little  boy  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  choose  the  good 
and  eschew  the  evil. 

Henry  had  a  turn  for  drawing,  and  Mr.  Dalben  encour- 
aged this  turn,  as  being  particularly  useful  to  boys,  who 
having  no  needlework  like  girls  to  employ  them,  often  find 
pleasure  in  drawing  on  a  rainy  day,  or  in  a  long  winter 
evening;  and  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  every 
boy  should  obtain  any  degree  of  eminence  in  drawing, 
yet  even  a  little  helps  a  person  to  many  amusements, 
and  renders  him  more  handy  in  making  maps>  forming 
(>lans,  and  many  other  little  matters  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  and  indeed,  Henry  found  a  great  advantage  already 
in  his  drawing ;  for  without  it  how  could  he  have  made^ 
his  stream  of  time  fi^r  the  Bible,  and  he  had  had  very 
great  delight  in  making  that  stream,  and  drawing  the 
pictures,  and^  consulting  the  Bible  about  it,  and  painting 
it,  and  past;ing  a  bit  of  cloth  to  the  back  of  it :  and  now, 
I  believe,  that  I  am  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  Henry'* 
acquirements  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  other  matters. 

No  change  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Dalben's  family 
Arom  the  time  in  which  I  finished  my  last  account  of  it, 
excepting  that  every  individual  belonging  to  it  was 
grown  older.  Muff  had  had  a  kitten :  Lion  was  become 
tai  and  idle;  the  old  horse  began  to  have  some  gray 
hairs  in  his  tail.  Mrs.  Kitty  was  become  somewhat 
lame  with  the  rheumatism;  Sally  was  grown  more 
steady,  and  Thomas  the  gardener  a  little  deaf.  How- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  every  thing  was  going  on  very 
well ;  and,  as  Mr.  Dalben  used  to  say,  they  had  all 
reason  to  be  thankful  fbr  the  share  of  peace  and  comfort 
which  had  fallen  to  them  in  their  journey  through  life ; 
ibrv  as  you  well  know,  my  youthful  readers,  this  world 
is  not  our  home.  We  dre  all  traveUing-  onwards  U> 
another,  and  none  of  us  can  stop  the  progress  of  time ; 
and  no  matter,  after  aU,  how  swift  the  wheel  of  time^ 
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runs  on,  so  that  our  feet  are  set  in  the  ri|i^ht  way,  and 
we  are  able  to  sing  the  pilgrim^s  song — 

Then  let  our  songs  abound, 

And  every  tear  be  dry ; 
We're  travelling  thro'  immanuePs  land 

To  lovelio:  worlds  on  high. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Giving  an  Account  of  the  visit  of  Master  Wellings  to  Henry  Blilner.. 

I  SHALL  begin  my  second  part  of  the  history  of  Henry 
Milner,  by  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  which  was  paid- 
him  by  Master  Wellings,  a  young  gentleman  whose 
father  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Dalben* 

Henry  Milner  had  just  finished  his  lessons  one  Friday 
afternoon,  and  was  engaged  in  his  garden*  when  he  saw 
three  horsemen  ride  up  to  the  house  door,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Dalben  wanted 
him. 

Henry  immediately  threw  down  his  spade,  and  was. 
in  the  study  the  next  minute ;  there  he  saw  Mr.  Wellings^ 
a  grave  elderly  gentleman,  sitting  at  the  table  with  hifs. 
uncle,  and  a  boy  somewhat  older  than  himself  standing 
in  the  bow-window ;  this  boy,  though  only  a  few  inches 
taller  than  Henry,  looked  exactly  like  a  little  man ;  he 
wore  high  boots,  and  spurs,  a  short  riding-jacket,  with  a 
very  large  neckcloth,  having  his  hair  brushed  up  very 
sprucely  from  his  forehead. 

"  Here  is  Henry  Milner,  Mr.  Wellings,"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
ben, "and  I  am  sure  he  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
amusing  Master  Wellings ;"  adding,  "  go,  my  boy,  give 
your  hand  to  the  young  gentleman,  and  show  him  your 
garden  and  what  else  you  think  might  amuse  him." 

"  Shall  1  show  him  my  hermitage,  sir  V  replied  Henry, 
with  glee :  **  and  might  I  take  him  to  Catharine  Craw- 
ley^s  cottage,  and  then  I  can  show  him  my  stream  of 
time,  and  my  carpenter^s  shop ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
like  10  help  me  with  my  wheelbarrow." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  it  seems  that 
you  have  store  of  amusement  provided,  and  now,  my 
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boy,  take  the  young  gentleman  with  you,  for  Mr.  Well- 
inge  and  I  have  some  business." 

While  all  this  was  passing,  Master  Wellings  was 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  when  it  became  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  not  seem  to  know  that  Henry 
was  in  the  room,  he  thrust  half  his  body  out  into  the  gar* 
den,  and  tried  to  whistle  Lion  to  him,  who  stood  without 
looking  upon  him  with  no  hospitable  eye.  However, 
when  Henry  came  up  to  him  in  the  bow,  he  conde- 
scended to  draw  himself  in,  and  raising  his  body  to  its 
utmost  height,  he  nodded  to  Henry,  and  placing  one 
finger  in  his  offered  hand,  measured  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  his  eye  ;  letting  it  fall  at  length  on  his  shoes, 
which  were  somewhat  dusty,  and  had  a  large  patch 
roughly  sewed  over  each  toe.  Henry  however  did  not 
regard,  or  perhaps  did  not  observe  the  contemptuous 
manner  of  the  boy,  and  asked  him  very  politely  if  he 
would  choose  to  come  and  see  his  garden.  Master 
Wellings  nodded  assent,  and  motioning  to  Henry  to  lead 
the  way,  followed  him  across  the  study,  eying  him  all 
the  time  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  he  knew  every  article  of  clothes  which  he  wore, 
from  his  patched  shoes  to  the  black  riband  which  tied 
up  the  collar  of  his  shirt. 

Master  Wellings  did  not  say  one  word  to  Henry  till 
they  were  got  into  that  corner  of  the  garden  which 
Henry  was  allowed  to  call  his  own ;  it  was  a  triangular 
piece  of  ground,  shaded  to  the  north  by  a  thick  cluster 
of  trees,  and  on  the  other  sides  being  bordered  by  the 
espalier  belonging  to  his  nucleus  garden.  There  Henry 
had,  with  the  help  of  Thomas,  built  a  little  root-house 
under  the  trees,  and  planted  some  woodbines  and  honey* 
suckles  to  grow  over  it ;  the  rest  of  his  plot  of  ground 
was  laid  out  in  small  squares,  circles,  and  quincunxes ; 
some  of  which  were  appropriated  to  flowers,  and  others 
to  vegetables,  and  the  little  narrow  walks  between  these 
were  carefully  weeded,  and  proved  that  Henry  was 
neither  an  idle  nor  a  slovenly  gardener.  In  the  midst 
of  the  plot  appropriated  to  his  pease  and  beans,  Henry 
had  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  set  up  a  man  of  straw, 
dressed  in  an  old  hat  of  his  own,  a  piece  of  green  baize 
for  his  coat,  a  pair  of  old  boots  of  Mr.  Dalben*8,  which 
had  first  descended  to  Thomas,  and  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cotton  for  his  trowsers.  In  the  long  arm  of  this  man 
of  straw,  Henry  had  placed  a  flapper  to  frighten  ths 
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birds ;  and  it  happened,  when  the  boys  came  into  the 
garden,  that  this  flapper  had  just  been  set  to  work  by  a 
gale  which  blew  freshly  up  the  valley. 

"  Look !  look !  Master  Wellings,"  exclaimed  Henry ; 
"  see  how  my  man  fights  with  those  httle  thieves  who 
come  out  of  the  wood  to  steal  my  pease.  I  assure  you 
that,  although  I  made  him  myself,  there  is  not  a  more 
active  or  valiant  man  of  straw  in  all  the  country." 

"  You  made  him  yourself,  did  you  V  said  Master 
Wellings;  "in  truth,  I  think  you  might  have  spared 
yourself  the  trouble." 

"  And  why  1"  asked  Henry,  in  some  amazement. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  other,  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  his  fjce, "  I  dou't  see  what  you  could  have  done  better 
than  six/od  on  yonder  stump,  and  sported  mawkin  your^ 
self:"  and  the  young  gentleman^s  eye  again  measured 
Henry ;  but  instead  of  settling  on  the  patched  shoes,  now 
found  a  resting-place  on  his  hat. 

Henry,  on  hearing  this,  at  first  looked  gravely,  or 
rather  with  some  wonder  at  his  companion ;  but  his  eye 
presently  kindUng,  and  his  features  relaxing  into  a  smile, 
"  Your  servant,  sir,"  he  said,  **  I  understand  you,  but  as  I 
am  sure  you  are  too  polite  a  gentleman  to  recommend  to 
others  what  you  would  not  like  to  do  yourself,  give  me 
leave  to  pull  down  my  man  of  straw,  and  you  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  his  place,  and  playing  scarecrow 
for  an  hour  or  two,  for  the  benefit  of  my  pease." 

Master  Wellings  pretended  not  to  hear  this  ;  but 
lounging  on  to  the  root-house,  he  laid  himself  at  full 
length  on  the  bench  which  had  been  placed  therein,  not 
leaving  a  single  corner  for  Henry,  and  then  said  ;  "  Don't 
I  see  a  cherry-tree  there,  and  the  cherries  full  ripe  \ 
Come,  sir,  let's  have  a  handful  of  them." 

"  They  are  my  uncle's,"  replied  Henry ;  "  I  must  not 
touch  them." 

"  Humph,"  said  Master  Wellings,  **  indeed  then  I  must 
help  myself,  I  suppose ;  but  do  tell  me,  Henry  Milner, 
do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you  work  all  day  in  th^s  gar- 
den, and  yet  resist  the  temptation  of  those  cherries  ?  tell 
me  now,  have  you  never  tasted  them  ]" 

"  I  taste  them  every  day  after  dinner,"  replied  Henry. 

"  But  have  you  never  tasted  them  unknown  to  Mr^ 
Dalben  t" 

"  Not  unknown  to  him,"  replied  Het^ry,  "  because  I 
always  t^U  him  when  I  have  been  tempted,  and  hQ  h^ 
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advised  me  to  keep  from  that  side  of  the  garden ;  and  in 
that  way  1  find  1  ani  enabled  to  resist  the  temptation 
best." 

**  What  an  old  curmudgeon  this  uncle  of  yours  must 
be,"  said  Master  Wellings. 

**  Curmudgeon  ?"  replied  Henry. 

"  Yes,  curmudgeon ;  that  is  to  say,  miser,  close-fist, 
hold-fast." 

'*  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dalben  is  no  curmudgeon,  or  cur  any 
thing,"  replied  Henry,  colouring ;  '^  he  does  not  keep 
the  cherries  from  me  because  he  wants  to  save  them^ 
but  because  they  make  me  ill ;  and  he  says  that  it  is 
really  wicked  to  eat  any  thing  when  we  know  that  it 
makes  us  ill." 

"Indeed,"  returned  Master  Wellings,  "Ineverknew 
that  before ;  but  why  don't  you  sit  down.  Master  Mil- 
ner  1" 

**  Oh,  I  will  sit  down  with  all  my  heart,"  replied 
Henry,  "  as  you  are  so  polite  as  to  ask  me ;"  and  down 
he  plumped  with  nearly  his  whole  weight  on  Master 
Wellings's  legs. 

"Is  that  your  sort  1"  exclaimed  the  young  gentleman^ 
shaking  Henry  off,  and  rising  in  high  displeasure.  "  l^U 
tell  you  what,  Master  Henry  Milner,  I  don't  understand 
these  liberties." 

"  J  have  not  hurt  you,"  replied  Henry ;  "  I  took  care 
of  that." 

"  Did  you  so,"  returned  the  other,  "  and  pray  who  is 
the  best  judge  whether  my  legs  have  been  hurt ;  you, 

Jrou  little  whipper-snapper,  or  I  to  whom  the  legs  be-r 
ong  1    I  tell  you,  you  did  hurt  me  ^" 

"  Did  you  ever  read  E sop's  Fables ;"  said  Henry  ;  ^  if 
you  have,  do  you  remember  the  tale  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Stork,  the  moral  of  which  is-^he  that  cannot  take  a  joke 
should  never  make  one." 

"I  never  read  morals,"  replied  Master  Wellings; 
*'  none  but  girls,  and  boys  who  are  like  girls,  read  morals ; 
who  ever  heard  of  morals  at  boys'  schools ;  but  you 
have  never  been  at  school,  Master  Henry  Milner ;  you 
have  been  educated  at  home  like  the  misses ;  and  now 
I  have  found  it  out,  that  pretty  little  gentleman  with  the 
flapper  in  his  hand  is  your  doll,  and  I  dare  say  you  have 
more  in  the  house.  Well,  I  shall  have  a  nice  tale  to 
tell  when  I  go  back  to  Clent  Green,  how  that  in  the 
bolydays  I  went  with  taj  father  to  see  a  certain  yo.uD^ 
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ffentleman,  and  the  first  thing  he  showed  me  was  his 

doU/' 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Master  Wellings,  or  Master  Illings, 
or  what  you  please,'*  said  Henry,  swelling  with  passion, 
"  you  had  best  let  my  name  alone,  or  I  will  let  you  see 
that  I  am  not  quite  such  a  Miss  Molly  as  you  take  me 
for." 

"  Strip  then,"  replied  Master  Wellings,  "  and  we  will 
fight  it  out."  So  saying,  he  pulled  off  his  upper  coat, 
and  Henry  had  got  hold  of  the  flaps  of  his  jacket  to  strip 
also,  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  stood  quite  still,  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Master  Wellings,  "  I  wait  your  plea- 
sure ;  do  you  please  to  prepare  yourself  1" 

"  No ;"  said  Henry, "  no ;  I  will  not  fight !" 

"  You  will  not  fight,  indeed  ?"  replied  the  other ;  "  then 
you  are  content  to  be  called  a  coward  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  am  not  content  to  be  called 
a  coward,  for  I  don't  like  it ;  but  I  won't  fight." 

**  Oh  !  you  are  afraid,"  returned  Master  Wellings. 

"  If  I  were  afraid,  I  should  fight,"  replied  Henry ;  "  for 
your  ridicule  is  ten  thousand  times  worse  to  me  than 
the  hardest  blow  you  could  give  me ;  but  it  is  wrong  to 
fight  in  private  malice,  and  to  give  blow  for  blow,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  fight ;  and  so  God  help  me  to  keep  my 
resolution."  So  saying,  he  walked  out  of  his  own  garden 
into  his  uncle's,  and  it  was  plain  from  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  that  there  was  a  great  struggle  within 
his  breast,  between  his  natural  feelings  and  those  better 
principles  with  which  Mr.  Dalben  had  endeavoured  to 
mspire  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Master  Wellings  had  quitted  the 
root-house,  and  having  made  a  spring  over  the  espalier 
which  was  set  in  his  way,  soon  found  himself  at  the  foot 
of  the  cherry-tree,  where,  finding  a  ladder  lying  on  the 
grass,  he  mounted  the  tree,  and  was  shouting  the  next 
moment  from  the  midst  of  the  boughs,  at  the  same  time 
stuffing  his  mouth  with  fruit  as  fast  as  he  could  convey 
it  to  his  lips.  At  length  he  called  to  Henry,  who  had 
walked  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  garden,  and  was 
leaning  over  a  gate  which  opened  into  a  field  on  the 
other  side. 

"  Master  Henry  Milner,  or  Miss  Molly  Milner,"  said 
Master  Wellings,  caUing  from  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
stop  a  bit,  my  gentleman,  or  my  lady,  and  I  will  be  with 
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yoa  presently ;  or,  had  yon  not  better  come  and  help 
me.  I  can  eat  as  fast  as  two  can  gather :  here  goes, 
one,  two,  three,  four  at  a  mouthful ;  come,  I  say,  and 
help  me,  and  then  you  can  tell  your  uncle  of  the  tempta- 
tion you  have  fallen  into ;  it  will  be  a  pretty  tale  for  you 
to-night  before  you  say  your  prayers." 

Henry  made  no  answer  to  all  this,  but  seeing  Thomas 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  called  to  him,  and  asked 
him  some  questions  about  the  mowers,  who  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field. 

"  I  say,  Henry  Milner !"  said  Master  Wellings  from 
the  tree ;  "  I  say,  Henry,  come  and  help  me  to  eat  cher- 
ries." 

"  How  many  mowers  have  you  got  there,  Thomas  V 
asked  Henry. 

"  Master  Henry  Milner !"  cried  the  boy  from  the  tree ; 
"  don't  you  hear  me ;  I  say  these  cherries  are  capitaL" 

•*  When  do  you  mean  to  begin  haymaking,  Thomas  V* 
said  Henry. 

"  I  say,  Henry  Milner !"  exclaimed  Master  Wellings, 
'*  I  say,  cut  me  a  crook-stick  in  the  hedge,  to  pull  the 
boughs  nearer  to  me ;  come,  do,  there's  a  good  lad." 

•*I  hope  we  shall  have  fine  weather  for  the  hay, 
Thomas,"  said  Henry ;  **  I  am  to  have  two  half  holydays, 
and  every  evening  after  tea  for  haymaking." 

•*  Leave  off  talking  with  that  fellow ;"  cried  Master 
Wellings,  '*  and  bring  me  the  stick,  or  I'll  let  you  see  that 
I  have  not  eaten  so  many  cherries  as  that  I  have  not 
some  appetite  left  for  fighting." 

"  What's  that  he  says  V  asked  Thomas ;  "  I  reckon 
young  master  has  no  great  notion  of  good  manners." 

"  Never  mind,  Thomas,"  returned  Henry ;  "  you  know 
that  he  is  our  visiter  now,  and  if  he  forgets  his  manners, 
we  must  not  forget  ours,  or  we  shall  be  even  with  him; 
and  that's  what  I  have  no  mind  for ;  and  so,  Thomas, 
let  us  talk  of  the  hay :  will  there  be  a  good  crop,  do  you 
think  1" 

"  What's  that  you  are  talking  of  there  ?"  said  Master 
Wellings,  who  having  filled  himself  with  cherries,  now 
appeared  just  behind  Henry. 

**  I  was  talking  of  the  hay,"  returned  Henry. — "  No 
such  thing,"  replied  the  other.  *'  I  heard  you  say,  I  will 
be  even  with  him ;  and  you  meant  me — you  said  yoa 
wodld  be  even  with  me." 
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"  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Henry ;  "  yon  are  qoit« 
mistaken.    I  was  talking  to  Thomas  about  the  hay/' 

'*  And  about  me  too." 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry,  '^  I  did  mention  you ;  and  I  said 
as  yott  were  a  visiter,  I  would  treat  you  civilly,  thou^ 
I  must  needs  say,  you  have  not  been  over  civil  to  me : 
and  now  it^s  all  out,  and  you  may  make  of  it  what  you 
please." 

"  Why,  I  am  spre  I  have  not  been  rude  to  you,"  re- 
plied Master  Wdllings,  colouring ;  '*  at  least  I  did  not 
nean  to  be  so." 

**  Then,  if  you  did  not  mean  it,  there  is  no  harm  done ; 
and  so  let  us  think  no  more  of  it,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  if 
you  please,  as  I  have  shown  you  my  garden,  you  shall 
see  my  grotto,  if  you  like,  or  my  carpenter's  shop — it  is 
in  that  shed  there^  near  the  stable ;  and  I  have  got  a 
great  many  tools.  I  have  a  nail-passer,  and  an  awl,  and 
a  gimlet,  and  a  saw,  and  a  hammer,  and  pincers,  and  a 
chisel,  and  a  plane ;  and  I  am  now  making  a  wheels 
barrow,  all  but  the  wheel ;  but  I  am  to  have  that  from 
the  wheelwright*" 

"  Indeed !  surprising !  wonderful !"  said  Master  Well- 
ings,  dryly ;  "  why,  what  a  clever  body  you  are ;  but  it's 
a  pity  you  can't  make  wheels." 

"  And  why  ?"  said  Henry. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  other>  "  you  might  set  the 
world  upon  wheels ;  and  then  how  finely  we  should  all 
ride." 

"  Pray,  Master  Wellings,"  replied  Henry,  "  did  you 
ever  read  Quarle's  Emblems  ?  for  there  is  a  picture  there 
of  one  who  has  set  the  world  on  wheels,  and  is  canter^- 
ing  down  hill  with  it  at  a  noble  pace.  I  have  a  kind  of 
idea  that  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  me  travelling 
the  same  road,  and  at  the  same  rate  V 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Milner  V  asked  the  other ; 
**  you  are  wonderful  witty." 

"  That's  lucky,"  said  Henry ;  "  for  if  I  must  not  fight, 
I  ought  to  have  something  to  defend  myself  with  ;  and 
if  I  had  neither  wit  nor  courage,  what  would  become  of 
me  in  such  company  as  yours  1" 

"  What,  do  you  own  that  you  are  a  coward  ?"  asked 
Master  Wellings. 

"  No,"  returned  Henry ;  "  I  never  owned  or  thought 
«ny  such  thing ;  I  don't  say  that  I  dislike  cherries,  but  I 
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do  not  wish  to  have  an  appetite  for  them  when  they  are 
faibidden ;  and,  in  like  manner,  I  donH  say  that  I  dislike 
fighting,  yet  I  can't  say  I  have  much  appetite  for  dealing 
blows  without  a  cause.'' 

Master  Wellings  whistled,  on  hearing  this,  and  asked 
Henry  what  tune  he  would  have  his  fine  speech  set  to. 

"  Any  tune  you  please,"  said  Henry,  coolly ;  •*  do  but 
have  the  goodness  to  set  it,  and  I  will  join  in  the 
chorus ;  but,  do  you  wish  to  see  my  carpenter's  shop  or 
my  grotto  V 

"  What  size  is  your  grotto  ?"  replied  the  other. 

"  It  is  made  on  a  board  about  a  yard  square,"  replied 
Henry ;  "  I  made  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  and  there 
is  a  hermit  and  a  waterfall ;  and  the  trees  are  all  made 
of  moss." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Master  Wellings ;  "  a  grotto  in  a 
board  a  yard  square !  why,  it  can't  be  worth  any  thing ; 
if  you  would  but  come  to  my  father's,  I  would  showy  ou 
a  grotto  big  enough  to  hold  ten  men,  and  all  adorned 
with  coral  and  shells,  and  living,  not  dry  moss." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Henry  ;  "  and  I  dare 
say  it  is  very  beautiful ;  but  I  have  had  great  pleasure 
in  making  my  little  hermitage ;  and  if  a  thing  gives  one 
pleasure,  that  is  enough." 

"You  have  never  been  at  school,  Henry;"  replied 
Master  Wellings ;  "  one  year  at  Clent  Green  would,  I 
am  sure,  cure  you  of  taking  pleasure  in  all  these  little 
nonsenses ;  it  would  make  you  more  manly  and  less 
fike  a  girl.  I  can't  think  what  pleasure  you  can  have  in 
hermitages,  and  wheelbarrows,  and  mawkins  made  of 
straw,  and  such  follies.  We  have  no  such  silly  amuse-^ 
ments  at  Clent  Green." 

"  Then  you  don't  wish  to  see  the  hermitage,  or  my 
carpenter's  shopi"  replied  Henry.  Master  Wellings 
nodded,  and  drew  his  mouth  into  the  form  most  appro- 
priate for  uttering  the  word  no ;  though  he  uttered  no 
sound. 

"  Then  get  over  the  gate,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  we  will 
Walk  to  the  cottage  in  the  wood." 

"  What  of  that  V  asked  Master  Wellings,  climbing 
over  the  gate. 

"  It  4s  the  ruined  cottage  where  Jenny  Crawley  livedo'* 
rei^d  Henry. 

"Jenny  Crawley — Jane  Crawley — Joan  Crawley — ^^ 
rc|>eated  Master  Wellings,  beginning  to  whistle^ 
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^  What  do  yon  think  of  setting  that  to  music,  Mastet 
Wellings  V^  said  Henry ;  **  though  if  we  are  to  set  all  our 
wise  speeches  to  music,  I  fear  we  shall  find  the  day  too 
short." 

'*  I  feel  a  great  inclination  to  give  you  a  dressing, 
Henry  Milner,"  returned  Master  Wellings. 

'*  I  beg  then  that  you  will  indulge  your  inclination. 
Master  Wellings,"  answered  Henry ;  "  here  I  am,  ready 
for  a  drubbing." 

Master  Wellings  took  no  notice  of  this  reply  of  Henry's, 
and  the  two  boys  walked  on  till  they  came  into  a  second 
field,  and  from  that  into  a  third ;  Master  Wellings  whis- 
tling all  the  time,  till  arriving  at  the  stile  which  led  to  a 
pasture  full  of  cattle.  Henry  stopped  a  moment,  and 
said,  "  If  you  please,  Wellings,  we  will  turn  down  the 
lane  to  the  left,  for  there  is  a  bull  in  that  field,  and  one 
I  should  not  altogether  wish  to  face." 

"  A  bull !"  said  Master  Wellings ;  "  who's  afraid  of  a 
buU  r 

"  Who's  afraid  of  a  lion  ?"  relied  Henry ;  "  why,  every 
man  of  common  sense,  who  is  not  able  to  kill  him  as 
Samson  did ;  and  who  should  be  afraid  of  a  bull,  but 
little  boys  like  ourselves,  who  have  not  strength  to  keep 
him  off  should  he  be  rude." 

While  Henry  spoke.  Master  Wellings  had  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  stile,  and  there  he  stood  brandishing  a 
stick,  and  boasting  how  he  would  serve  the  bull,  if  he 
dared  to  meddle  with  him. 

"  You  had  better  let  him  alone,"  said  Henry,  "  he  will 
be  more  than  your  match,  I  can  tell  you;  so,  come 
down,  and  we  will  go  along  the  lane ;  it  is  but  a  Uttle 
round." 

Master  Wellings  still  stood  on  the  stile,  waving  his 
stick  in  the  air,  and  at  length  he  jumped  into  the  field, 
perceiving  that  the  back  of  the  bull  was  towards  him, 
and  advanced  boldly  on,  while  Henry  stood  calling  on 
him  from  the  stile. 

The  field  was  but  a  narrow  one,  and  Master  Wellings 
had  got  nearly  into  the  middle  of  it,  when  the  bull  turned 
and  looked  at  him,  on  which  he  started  and  run  back, 
but  stumbled  in  the  very  path  of  the  fierce  creature. 
Now,  the  animal  was  advancing  on  the  boy,  with  fiery 
eyes  and  smoking  nostrils,  and  had  just  put  his  head  to 
the  ground,  with  dreadful  purpose  no  doubt,  when  Henry 
Milner,  springing  over  the  stile,  and  rushing  forwardff 
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piye  him  such  a  blow  over  the  nose,  that  he  turned 
instantly  from  young  Wellings  on  the  noble  boy  who 
had  come  to  his  defence. 

Little  Henry  Milner  was  at  that  moment  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  and  what  might  have  been  the  end  of 
this  we  know  not,  had  not  a  dray  laden  with  hay  at  that 
instant  entered  the  lane,  and  an  Irish  haymaker,  who 
stood  at  the  top  of  it,  sprung  Hke  lightning  over  the 
hedge,  and  attacked  the  bull  in  the  rear  with  his  fork^ 
on  which  the  startled  bull  turned  round,  and  all  the  hay^ 
makers  at  once  setting  up  a  shout,  the  wild  creature  fled 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  field,  leaving  the  boys  to  make 
their  escape. 

Henry  was  so  much  agitated,  that  he  could  hardly 
express  his  thanks  to  the  good  man  who  had  preserved 
him ;  but  giving  him  his  hand,  he  begged  him  to  come 
the  next  day  to  his  uncle's  house,  where  he  hoped,  he 
said,  to  express  his  thanks  in  a  better  way.  After 
which,  he  turned  to  go  after  Master  Wellings,  who  had 
slunk  away. 

When  the  two  boys  arrived  at  Mr.  Dalben's,  they 
found  that  dinner  was  ready,  and  Henry  was  not  sorry 
to  hear  that  the  horses  were  ordered  immediately  aftef 
dinner,  as  he  thereby  hoped  to  be  soon  delivered  from 
the  company  of  his  troublesome  visiter. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Containing  a  Conversation  between  Henry  and  Mr.  Dalben. 

Whin  Mr.  Wellings  with  his  son  and  man-servant  rode 
away  from  the  door,  they  left  Mr.  Dalben  standing  with 
Henry  on  the  steps,  while  Thomas  remained  at  a  little 
distance. 

**  Fetch  your  hat,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  and  we 
will  have  a  walk:''  and  the  good  man  sighed,  as  if  to 
disburthen  his  heart  from  some  trouble ;  for  the  truth 
was,  that  he  was  quite  cast  down  with  the  worldly  con- 
versation of  his  visiter. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  out  of  hearing,  Thomas  draivu 
iog  a  little  nearer  to  his  master,  said,  "  Well,  I  can't  say 

Vol.  I.— F 
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and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  you  should  know  what 
the  spirit  of  the  world  is,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
taken  by  surprise,  or  be  betrayed  by  ignorance  into  a 
sinful  conformity  with  the  ways  of  ungodly  persons. 
The  world,  my  child,  is  made  up  of  all  those  persons 
*who  have  not  yet  received  new  hearts.  When  the  heart 
18  changed,  and  the  sinner  born  again,  he  is  no  longer  of 
or  belonging  to  the  world,  but  is  a  stranger  and  pilgrim 
on  earth,  as  Abraham  was  in  the  laud  of  Canaan.  Thus 
3ron  see,  my  child,  that  the  whole  human  race  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads;  viz.  those  who  are  of  the 
world,  and  those  who  are  of  the  family  of  Christ :  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  you  should  hare 
rery  accurate  ideas  respecting  the  characters  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  these  two  orders  of  men ;  only 
remembering  this,  that  as  the  old  nature  still  remains  in 
the  regenerate  person,  though  there  is  another  nature 
implanted  within  him,  so  his  old  bad  inclinations  ofton 
lead  him  astray,  and  make  him  appear  to  the  eye  of  hie 
fellow-creatures  little  better  than  those  in  whom  the 
seed  of  life  hath  not  been  planted." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  I  do  not  understand  the  last 
thing  which  you  said  about  the  old  and  new  nature  of 
man." 

•*  Why,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  we  are  taught 
by  Scripture  that  the  type  of  man  is  a  tree ;  now,  let  iia 
compare  the  world  to  an  orchard  filled  with  crabs,  and 
wild  plums,  and  other  trees  of  the  like  description ;  and 
let  us  suppose  that  some  skilful  gardener  should  visit 
this  orchard,  and  select  a  certain  number  of  these  wild 
trees  for  grafting,  what,  I  ask,  would  he  first  do  ?" 

•*  He  would  cut  off  all  the  branches  from  the  trees  he 
desired  to  graft,"  replied  Henry,  ''  till  he  had  reduced 
them  to  tall  stumps." 

"  And  what  next  ?"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

•*  Then,"  said  Henry,  "  he  would  put  in  some  fruitful 
branches  into  the  old  stocks,  and  lay  the  place  well  over 
with  clay,  and  so  leave  them." 

"  And,  if  his  grafts  succeed,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben, 
''  and  become  united  to  the  old  stump,  how  many  na- 
tures will  subsist  on  each  grafted  tree  V 

"  Two,"  answered  Henrys  "  the  new  and  the  ol^— 
«he  good  and  the  bad." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Dalben;  "but  will  the  old  nature 
and  the  new  one  produce  the  same  leaves  and  fruit  !** 
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"  No,"  said  Henry,  "  certainly  not ;  they  will  be  quite 
different." 

"  But,  will  they  both  shoot  out  in  spring  ?  that  is,  will 
the  part  under  the  graft  shoot  out  as  well  as  that  which 
is  above  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  returned  Henry ;  "  for  the 
trees  that  were  grafted  in  our  garden  last  year  shot  out 
so  thickly  under  the  graft  from  the  old  stock,  that  I 
could  hardly  distinguish  the  little  buds  which  were  com- 
ing out  from  the  graft,  and  Thomas,  you  know,  was 
obliged  to  cut  them  away." 

"So  it  would  be  in  the  orchard  of  which  we  were 
speaking  just  now,  if  the  gardener  did  not  watch  his 
grafted  trees,  but  left  them  for  a  while ;  when  he  came 
back,  he  wouM  probably  find  all  the  old  stocks  flourish- 
ing away  with  their  evil  leaves  and  fruit,  and  the  new 
branches  ready  to  perish.  So,  regenerate  persons,  when 
mixed  in  the  world,  speedily  yield  to  the  suggestions  of 
their  former  corrupt  natures,  and  become  httle  different 
from  those  who  are  about  them ;  nevertheless,  the  spirit 
of  life  is  in  them,  and  will  appear  sooner  or  later,  for> 
what  God  has  done  in  them  cannot  perish." 

^  But  then,  how  can  we  distinguish  the  children  of 
God  from  other  people  1"  asked  Henry. 

"  We  cannot  distinguish  them  always,"  replied  Mr. 
Dalben ;  "  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should :  if  Grod 
knoivs  his  own,  that  is  enough.  We  can  only  judge  of 
men  by  their  actions,  as  you  would  judge  of  a  tree  by 
its  fruit." 

"  Oh !"  said  Henry,  **  T  think  I  begin  to  understand  a 
little  of  all  this  now :  but  uncle,  there  is  one  thing  which 
I  don't  understand ;  why  does  the  company  of  worldly 
people  make  us  unhappy  V 

**  Because,  my  dear  child,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  **  it  is 
the  tendency  of  those  passions  and  feelings  which 
worldly  persons  experience  in  themselves  and  excite  in 
others,  to  render  human  creatures  miserable ;  and  if  you 
consider  the  Scripture  account  of  those  things  which 
proceed  naturally  from  the  heart  of  man,  you  will  find 
that  they  can  only  produce  misery,  and  hence  worldly 
persons  are  incapable  of  rest,  but,  like  those  in  fevers, 
must  ever  be  moving  about  and  seeking  something  which 
they  hope  may  abate  that  mental  thirst  they  ever  feel. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  worldly-minded  man, 
to  be  discontented  with  what  he  has,  and  to  desire  some- 
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those  which  are  present.    Know  you  not,  my  dear  boy*, 
that  the  promises  of  future  things,  and  of  the  great  mys* 
tery  of  redemption,  have  from  the  beginning  of  tima 
been  revealed  to  man  under  the  types  and  symbols  of 
created  things.    These  types  are  wholly  hidden  from 
the  unc^vertBd  man,  and  in  part  only  revealed  to  some 
of  those  who  are  converted ;  to  such,  for  example,  as 
are  na^irally  of  slow  conceptions,  and  are  otherwise 
unlettered ;  but  to  persons  of  intellect,  who  have  looked 
on  life  with  a  Christian  eye,  and  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  comparing  things  spiritual  with  those  which  are 
natural,  every  little  event  of  life,  and  every  flower  and 
tree,  every  wild  or  tame  animal,  every  gushing  foun- 
tain,  shady  coppice,  or  rugged  rock,  seems  to  speak  of 
God,  and  to  pronounce  unutterable  things— and  though 
you,  my  boy,  are  not  perhaps  aware  of  it,  the  tendency 
of  your  education  has  always  been  to  lead  you  to  these 
modes  of  thinking,  and  to  make  such  reflections  on  all 
passing  events  as  may  induce  you  to  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  the  Almighty— to  rejoice  in  the  present  evidence! 
of  his  goodness,  and  expect  further  proofs  of  his  pater- 
nal love  from  the  consideration  of  all  God  has  done  and 
18  doing  for  you  at  the  present  time. 

**  Hence  you  have  derived  a  contented  and  sometimes 
a  joyous  spirit,  and  every  httle  possession  and  comfort 
has  been  delightful  to  you ;  and,  in  consequence,  when 
you  happen  to  fall  into  company  with  a  cold,  worldly, 
discontented  person,  who  is  not  thankful  for  what  he 
has,  but  desires  more,  and  still  more,  ahd  envies  his  bro» 
ther  his  peace ;  then  you  become  unhappy,  and  all  your 
little  pleasures  are  rendered  tasteless  and  insipid  to 
you." 

*'  I  have  been  very  happy  indeed,"  replied  Henry  Mil- 
ner,  "ever  since  I  can  remember;  and  is  it,  uncle, 
because  you  have  tried  to  make  me  think  like  a  relU 
gioiis  person  1  1  believe  it  is,  and  when  I  am  older  I  shall 
thank  you  in  a  way  I  cannot  now  do." 

"  By  being  a  holy  young  man,  I  trust,  my  Henry," 
replied  Mr.  Dalben  ;  "  but  remember,  my  son,  that  you 
cannot  do  well  now  or  hereafter  by  your  own  strength.** 
Henry  put  his  little  hand  within  that  of  his  uncle,  bat 
made  no  answer. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  were  come  to  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  whence  they  looked  down  upon  a 
wood  to  the  left,  on  many  meadows  covered  with  flocks. 
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through  which  the  Tcme  wound  away  towards  the  valley 
of  Shelsley  and  Stanford,  which  lovely  regions  were 
however  far  away  beyond  their  sight. 

"Tell  me,  my  boy,''  said  Mr.  Dalben,  coming  to  a 
•tand,  "  what  do  you  see  1" 

"  Woods,  and  fields,  and  flocks,  and  high  blue  hills  far 
away." 

*'  Look  again,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  ''  and  tell  me  what 
more  you  see." 

**  A  brook,"  replied  Henry,  "  and  the  towers  of  Wor- 
cester at  a  distance.'* 

•  "  And  are  these  things  all  dumb  ?  Do  they  utter  no 
voice  1" — asked  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  No  voice  or  sound  indeed,"  replied  Henry,  smiling, 
ts  he  took  in  his  uncle's  meaning ;  "  no  voice  or  sound 
indeed,  and  yet  they  speak." 

"  And  is  their  language  such  as  a  worldly  boy  would 
understand  V 

"  I  think  not,  uncle,"  replied  Henry. 

"  What  do  these  things  whisper  in  your  ear,  Henry  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  They  speak  of  the  goodness  and  power  of  God," 
replied  Henryt 

**  That  is  their  general  language,"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 
•*  You  may  call  that  the  chorus  in  which  all  the  lively 
works  of  nature  unite  ;  but  has  not  each  feature  in  the 
scene  you  now  behold  something  particular  to  telK— 
•ome  passage  of  Scripture  to  elucidate  or  explain  in 
bright  and  Hving  colours  ?  Speak  to  that  wood,  and  ask 
it  of  what  it  is  the  type,  and  whether  the  discerner  of 
spiritual  things  may  not  acquire  some  clearer  views  by 
considering  its  nature,  and  the  various  parts  of  which  it 
is  composed." 

Henry  looked  at  the  wood  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  **  Uncle,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  trees  are  the 
emblems  of  mankind ;  and  that  good  and  evil  trees  are 
in  consequence  the  types  of  good  and  bad  men." 

"  And,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  do  you  not  believe,  that  if 
you  were  to  take  your  Bible  in  your  hand,  and  walk  into 
that  wood,  and  there  sit  down  and  study  the  emlftem 
supphed  by  trees  in  all  its  branches,  you  would  there 
discover  many  things  by  comparing  the  type  and  anti- 
type, which  would  be  at  once  delightful  and  profit- 
able to  your  soul,  and  perhaps  fill  you  with  the  wish 
of  becoming  yourself  such  a  tree  as  shall  be  thougM 
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worthy  to  flourish  in  the  spicy  ^oves  of  the  millennial 
state.  But  look  again,  and  tell  me  what  yon  winding 
river  whispers  to  your  ear." 

Henry  looked  awhile,  and  tried  to  trace  the  Teme,  as 
its  devious  course  was  marked  by  the  pale  green  sallow 
which  fringed  its  borders ;  hut  the  little  boy  looked  in 
vain ;  the  fresh  flowing  stream  brought  nothing  to  his 
mind  but  the  idea  of  swimming,  rowing  in  a  boat,  catch- 
ing fish,  and  grinding  corn :  and  he  at  length  said — 

"  Uncle,  I  fear  that  I  have  not  so  many  heavenly 
thoughts  as  you  would  wish ;  for  the  river  says  nothing 
particular  to  me,  though  it  joins  loudly  in  the  chorus  of 
which  you  spoke  but  now." 

"  Well,  so  far,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben, "  it  is  not  so  silent 
as  too  many  of  us  are ;  but,  my  boy,  it  whispers  many 
wonderful  things  to  me,  if  not  to  you ;  that  sparklini^ 
element  which  fills  its  oozy  bed  is  in  all  its  forms,  and 
under  every  appearnce,  the  type  of  life,  or  of  a  living 
principle ;  and,  in  the  case  of  fresh  and  flowing  springs 
and  fertilizing  rivers,  such  as  that  we  now  behold,  it  is 
a  lively  emblem  of  the  reviving  and  invigorating  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  as  fresh  water  poured 
on  the  barren  and  thirsty  land.  Thus,  my  dear  Henry, 
when  I  look  on  that  pure  and  lovely  stream,  I  feel  my- 
self reminded  of  that  spirit  of  life  which,  being  imparted 
to  the  believer,  makes  him  to  flourish  like  the  willows 
of  the  brook." 

Mr.  Dalben  was  about  to  pursue  this  subject  some- 
what further,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Farmer  Har- 
ris, who  at  that  moment  came  stumping  along  the  lane, 
diriving  a  few  pigs  before  him,  and  making  more  noise 
than  the  whole  grunting  herd  which  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Dalben  took  this  occasion  to  request  that  the  bull 
might  be  removed  from  the  place  in  which  it  then  was, 

F3 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Irish  Haymaker  and  Farmer  Smith. 

"  I  WONDER  the  poor  Irish  haymaker  does  not  come," 
said  Henry  Milner  one  morning  to  his  uncle ;  "  it  is 
now  five  days  since  Master  Wellings  was  here,  and  the 
poor  Irish  haymaker  is  never  come." 

**  What  Irish  haymaker  T'  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 

*'The  poor  Irish  haymaker  who  saved  me  from  the 
bull;  the  bull  would  have  surely  killed  me,  uncle, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Irish  haymaker  and  his  fork — 
and  I  begged  him  to  come  here,  for  I  thought  that  yon 
would  like  to  give  him  something." 

"  To  be  sure,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben :  "  but  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  this  before,  Henry  1  why  did  you  allow 
live  days  to  pass  without  mentioning  this  poor  man  ?•— 
I  hope  he  has  not  left  the  country.  But  how  did  you 
know  he  was  an  Irishman  ?" 

"  Because,  when  he  had  driven  away  the*bull,"  replied 
Henry,  "  and  we  were  got  out  of  the  field,  he  turned  to 
me  and  called  me  his  jewel,  and  asked  if  I  was  killed, 
though  I  was  standing  upright  and  looking  full  in  his 
face." 

"  He  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  dead, 
but  whether  you  were  hurt.  Did  he  not  say  kilt,  and 
not  killed  ]"  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  I  don't  remember,  uncle,"  replied  Henry,  smiling ; 
^  but  I  should  like  to  see  his  poor  ragged  jacket  again, 
I  must  say." 

"  But  Henry,  my  dear,  you  should  not  have  let  five 
days  pass  without  inquiring  |^er  this  poor  man.  Whose 
dray  was  he  following  ?" 

"  Farmer  Smith's,"  replied  Henry. 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  give  him,  for  he  has  done 
you  no  common  service  ?  he  has  probably  saved  you 
from  a  cruel  death,"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  I  shall  certainly  give  him  a  present,  but  that  is  no- 
thing to  you ;  you  ought  to  give  him  something  from 
yourself:  he  is  probably  a  very  poor  man,  who  is  come 
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from  Ireland  to  pick  up  a  little  in  harvest-time,  and  per- 
haps has  a  miserable  ragged  family  at  home." 

"  I  have  only  one  shilling  and  fourpence,"  said  Henry, 
sorrowfully. 

'*  It  is  too  little,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  but  last  week  I 
promised  you  a  new  hat — will  you  wear  your  old  one 
another  half  year,  and  in  that  case  I  will  give  you  the 
value  of  half  a  hat,  for  you  know  that  you  are  allowed 
a  new  hat  every  year  1  Don't  answer  me  now,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Dalben,  interrupting  Henry,  who  was  goinff 
to  speak  ;  **  think  of  my  proposal  for  a  short  time,  and 
this  evening  you  shall  tell  me  your  determination, 
and  we  will  walk  over  to  Farmer  Smith's  to  inquire 
after  the  poor  Irishman." 

Mr.  Dalben  then  dismissed  Henry,  who  went  up  to 
his  closet,  where  his  best  hat  hung  upon  a  peg,  and  by 
it  his  old  hat,  which  was  indeed  but  a  shabby  concern, 
and  yet  must  necessarily  be  worn  on  all  common  oo- 
casions,  till  the  place  of  the  other  was  supplied  by  a 
new  one.  Henry's  worst  hat  had  been  a  brown  beaver, 
with  a  green  lining ;  but  the  fur  was  quite  gone,  and  the 
corners  of  the  crown  so  worn  away,  that  the  part  into 
which  the  head  usually  went  looked  very  like  Sally's 
cream-bowl.  More  than  that,  Master  Weill ngs  had  cast 
an  eye  of  scorn  on  this  hat — and  there  is  no  part  in  which 
the  honour  of  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old  is  more  sensi- 
tive than  in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  Henry  had,  there- 
fore, observed  the  glances  of  scorn  which  had  beea 
cast  on  his  hat,  though  those  which  had  fallen  on  his 
patched  shoes  had  been  wholly  disregarded. 

Now^  had  Henry  been  asked  whether  he  cared  for 
Master  Weliings,  he  would  certainly  have  said  no ;  and 
he  would  not  have  intended  to  tell  an  untruth ;  and 
yet,  when  he  thought  of  doing  without  a  new  hat  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor  Irishman,  the  first  person  who  occurred 
to  his  mind  was  Master  Weliings,  and  the  first  question 
he  asked  himself  was  this, — *'  Should  Master  Weliings 
come  again,  what  would  he  think  of  my  old  hat !  per- 
haps he  would  say,  Why  Henry,  have  not  you  laid  aside 
the  old  milk-bowl  yet  V* 

However,  after  a  little  while,  Henry's  better  feelings 
prevailed,  and  when  he  met  his  uncle  at  tea-time,  which 
was  the  time  fixed  for  giving  his  answer,  he  said,  **  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  sir,  I  will  do  without  the  hat 
for  a  year  to  come,  not  half  a  year  as  you  said ;  and  il 
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you  please,  you  shall  cairy  the  money  for  me  to  the 

Irishman." 

*'  You  have  decided  properly,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben, 
'*  and  we  will  go  immediately  after  tea  to  look  for  Pat- 
rick 0*Grady,  for  Thomas  has  made  me  acquainted  with 
his  name,"  added  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  and  has  also  told  me 
that  he  has  been  more  than  one  season  in  this  country, 
and  has  always  behaved  himself  in  an  inoffensive 
manner." 

Farmer  Smith  lived  at  some  distance  from  Mr.  Dal- 
ben's  house ;  and  though  he  tenanted  some  pieces  of 
ground  on  his  side  of  the  country,  yet  his  house  lay  in 
another  parish. 

The  way  to  this  farm-house  lay  over  several  wide 
fields  and  a  breezy  down,  from  which  the  road  dropped 
into  a  hollow,  wherein  stood  the  farm-house,  encircled 
with  its  hay  and  corn-stacks,  its  cow-houses,  stables, 
and  barns,  with  its  fertile  kitchen-garden — the  whole 
being  backed  by  a  small  wood,  through  an  opening  of 
which  appeared  the  parish  church,  whose  ancient  tower 
Spoke  of  times  long  past. 

"  Let  us  wind  round  this  eminence,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
**  and  look  into  the  church-yard,  and  so  come  down  to 
the  house  on  the  other  side ;  it  is  good,  my  child,  some- 
times to  visit  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  and  thus  to  be  led 
to  think  of  that  period  when,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
time  shall  be  no  more." 

Mr.  Dalbea  then  turned  his  steps  towards  the  south, 
and  winding  round  the  hollow,  presently  found  himself 
with  Henry  at  the  gate  of  the  httle  church-yard. 

"  What  a  sad  thing  death  must  be,"  said  Heury,  "  to 
those  people  who  know  nothing  about  the  next  world! 
but  you  are  not  afraid  of  it,  are  you,  uncle  1" 

"  Every  man  is  naturally  afraid  of  death,  my  dear  boy," 
replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "the  poor  body  always  shrinks  from 
it,  just  as  you  would  shrink  from  having  a  tooth  drawn, 
although  you  were  assured  that  the  moment  your  tooth 
was  out  you  would  be  set  free  from  a  dreadful  tooth- 
ache; nevertheless,  you  would  be  somewhat  alarmed 
when  you  saw  the  operator  preparing  his  instruments 
to  put  into  your  mouth." 

"  Indeed  I  should,"  replied  Henry. 

"In  like  manner,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "the  frail 
body  shrinks  at  death,  and  the  more  so,  as  death,  even 
in  its  mildest  form,  is  the  punishment  of  sin ;  neverthe- 
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less,  nothing  renders  the  thoughts  of  death  so  easy  as 
con^dence  in  the  Saviour ;  and  hence,  my  dear  boy,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  know  whom  we  trust,  for 
we  cannot  well  trust  any  one  whom  we  do  not  assuredly 
know. 

"And  now,  my  child,  let  me  ask  you  who  is  the 
Saviour,  in  hope  of  whom  many  who  now  lie  here  rest 
in  peace  and  perfect  safety  1" 

"  Christ,"  replied  Henry,  "  is  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Father  is  the  first,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  third ;  and  they  are  all  equal,  and  no  one  is  greater 
or  less  than  another,  or  before  or  after  another,  though 
they  are  called  first,  second,  and  third,  and  all  three 
are  one." 

"  Why  then,"  asked  Mr.  Dalben, "  have  all  true  Chris- 
tians agreed  to  call  them  first,  second  and  third  1" 

**  Because  of  their  work,"  said  Henry, "  and  what  they 
have  undertaken  to  do  for  us ;  that  is,  if  we  are  to  be 
saved,  God  the  Father  first  chose  us,  and  appointed  his 
Son  to  die  for  us;  God  the  Son  then  died  for  us ;  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  us  clean  hearts,  and  teaches 
us  the  right  way." 

"And  when  all  this  is  done,  what  follows V'  asked 
Mr.  Dalben. 

**  Glory !  glory !  ^ory  after  death !"  replied  Henry ; 
"  glory  on  earth,  while  the  reign  of  Christ  shall  endure, 
and  glory  in  heaven  for  ever  and  ever !" 

By  this  time  Henry  and  his  uncle  had  entered  the 
church-yard,  and  were  proceeding  with  awe  and  reve- 
rence to  examine  the  grave-stones,  when  s\iddenly  a 
low  mourning  sound  reached  their  ears ;  and  looking  to 
the  side  from  whence  it  came,  they  saw  a  little  ragged 
figure  sitting  by  a  fresh  grave. 

"  Stand  still,"  said  Mr.  Dalben  ;  "  draw  a  little  behind 
the  yew-tree,  and  observe  what  is  passing." 

"  It  is  a  little  ragged  boy,"  whispered  Henry,  "  and 
now  he  is  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  pinafore."  A  short 
silence  followed,  and  Henry  heard  the  cawing  of  certain 
jackdaws  which  were  flying  about  the  church  tower. 
Again  the  little  boy  broke  out  into  fresh  cries,  and 
Henry  and  Mr.  Dalben  heard  these  words,  in  wild  and 
foreign  accents — "  Ah  !  why  would  you  die,  father  dear? 
why  would  you  die  and  leave  your  little  Maurice  t  Ah ! 
why  would  you  die  ?"  And  again  fresh  bursts  of  grief 
prevented  his  utterance. 
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"He  baa  lost  his  father,"  whispered  Henry,  as  he 
looked  up  with  tears  in  his  eyes  in  his  uncle's  face. 

Mr.  Dalben  made  no  answer,  for  the  boy  began  to 
moan  again;  and  they  heard  these  words: — "And 
granny  is  dead,  and  mother  is  dead  too,  and  Maurice  is 
left  alone,  and  far  away  across  the  sea;"  and  as  the 
little  mourner  spoke,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  grave,  and 
extended  his  ragged  arms  quite  across  it ;  at  that  mo- 
ment another  voice  was  heard,  loud  and  harsh,  calling 
the  boy,  and  bidding  him  come  away. 

The  child  instantly  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  up, 
but  expressed  alarm  ;  for  it  was  Farmer  Smith  himself 
who  was  come  into  the  church-yard,  and  was  address- 
ing the  boy. 

"  Come  away,  I  say,"  said  the  farmer ;  "  what's  the 
use  of  staying  here,  your  father's  dead  and  buried,  and 
there's  an  end  on't  I  come  away,  and  see  how  you  are 
to  earn  your  porridge ;  am  I  to  keep  you  here  for  no- 
thing? come  away,  I  say,  and  hie  thee  back  to  the 
yard ;  come  away  willingly,  or  Til  see  if  1  can't  make 
you  come  against  your  will." 

So  saying,  the  farmer  was  about  to  drag  the  child  by 
force  from  the  grave,  when  Mr.  Dalben  stepped  from  be- 
hind the  yew-tree,  followed  by  Henry,  and  accosting 
the  farmer  civilly,  asked  the  cause  of  the  poor  child's 
deep  affliction. 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  the  farmer,  changing  his  tone 
from  rough  to  civil,  "  the  lad  is  sure  and  certain  to  be 
pitied,  but  howsomdever  there  can  be  no  use  in  fretting 
now ;  his  father  is  dead  and  gone,  that's  sure,  and  it  can't 
be  denied,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  bring  him  back ; 
and  then  it  can't  be  expected  that  I  am  to  keep  him  here, 
idling  and  doing  nothing,  and  harvest-time  too,  till  the 
parish  officers  has  settled  what's  to  be  done  with  him ; 
for  keep  him  I  can't,  nor  won't,  for  he  is  fit  for  no  work 
worth  talking  of;  and  if  his  father  did  die  in  my  service, 
it  was  through  no  fault  of  mine,  and  to  have  him  lying 
there  in  my  barn  dead  and  alive  for  five  days  was  des- 
perate inconvenient,  just  now  above  all  times ;  and  so, 
as  1  said  before,  1  cannot  nor  will  not  keep  the  child  on  no 
account,  and  so  I  telled  the  officers,  and  they  are  to  have 
a  vestry  about  it  on  Monday,  for  they  can't  have  it  to- 
morrow, because  of  Worcester  market,  and  then  we  shall 
see  what  is  to  be  done ;  but  as  my  dame  says — says  she 
—she  would  not  on  no  account  have  me  think  of  keefh 
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ing  the  childi  to  be  a  burthen  to  us  as  long  as  we 
Uve." 

**Take  care,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  who  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  farmer^s  speech;  ^*  take  care, 
Mr.  Smith,  lest  by  putting  off  this  burthen  during  life, 
you  may  find  yourself  forced  to  carry  it  on  your  death- 
bed. I  donU  understand  the  case  of  this  child,  but  1 
imagine  that  he  is  an  orphan,  and  friendless;  and  I 
advise  you  as  a  friend,  a  Christian  friend,  not  to  thrust 
him  out  of  your  house  till  you  have  provided  some  other 
home  for  him." 

**  No,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  the  farmer,  quaUfying 
his  former  harshness  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  no, 
to  be  sure,  I  would  not  do  no  such  thing  upon  any  ac- 
count ;  but  how  is  a  man  like  me,  who  am  but  a  hard- 
working man,  and  only  have  what  I  get ;  how  am  I,  sir, 
to  be  keeping  other  people's  children." 

**  There  is  something  particular  in  this  boy's  case,  I 
see,"  said  Mr.  Dalben  ;  '*  and  I  am  convinced  that  you, 
in  your  own  heart,  feel  that  you  are  doing  wrong  in  cast- 
ing him  off.  Every  word  you  have  uttered  has  con- 
vinced me  of  this,  and  let  me  advise  you,  as  you  would 
wish  to  be  a  thriving  man,  keep  the  child  in  your  house, 
and  do  well  by  him  till  his  friends  can  take  him,  and  be 
sure  you  will  never  miss  his  bit  of  bread  and  sup  of 
skim- milk." 

"  His  friends,"  said  the  farmer,  laughing ;  "  and  who 
be  they,  sir  V 

**  How  should  I  know,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  I  know 
nothing  about  the  poor  boy,  who  is  he  ?" 

**  Why,  who  should  he  be,"  returned  the  farmer,  "  but 
the  son  of  him  who  was  laid  in  yon  grave  but  an  hour 
ago,  poor  Patrick  O' Grady,  who  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
wagon  last  Saturday  night,  and  was  so  crushed  by  the 
wheel  which  went  over  him  that  he  survived  only  three 
days,  though  1  had  the  doctor  to  him  immediately." 

"  Patrick  O'Grady  I"  exclaimed  Henry ;  "  oh  uncle ! 
uncle !  how  careless  1  have  been ;"  and  the  little  boy  in 
the  agony  of  his  feelings  ran  to  the  grave,  and  falling 
upon  it,  put  his  hands  to  the  side  of  his  face,  and  sobbed 
with  a  vehemence  which  quite  confounded  the  farmer. 

"  Poor  Patrick  O'Grady  !"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  and  is 
that  brave  fellow  no  more,  and  is  this  his  orphan  and 
friendless  child?"  And  the  good  old  gentleman  was  so 
much  affected,  that  he  walked  to  a  short  distance^  and  did 
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not  return  till  he  had  subdued  all  strong  expression  of 
feeling ;  then  taking  the  farmer  aside,  he  questioned  him 
respecting  the  Irishman,  and  heard  that  he  was  a  simple, 
quiet,  honest  fellowr,  though  extremely  poor ;  that  he 
had  come  into  the  country  several  years  at  harvest-time, 
and  that  this  year  he  had  brought  his  Uttle  son,  alleging 
that  his  wife  was  lately  dead,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
obliged  to  bring  him,  not  having  a  friend  upon  earth  to 
leave  him  with ;  and  the  poor  man,  though  a  papist,  had 
some  good  thoughts,  and  died  with  his  Saviour's  name 
in  his  mouth :  and,  continued  the  farmer,  "  Even  my 
wife  said  it  was  piteous  to  see  the  little  lad  when  his 
father  lay  in  the  barn ;  he  never  left  him  one  moment, 
night  or  day ;  nor  would  he  eat  or  drink,  but  sat  moan- 
ing by  his  head.  It  would  have  touched  your  heart,  Mr. 
Dalben,  to  have  heard  him." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  ^*  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  child !" 

"  To  be  sure  he  must  be  forwarded  to  his  own  country 
by  the  officers,"  returned  tlie  farmer. 

"  And  when  arrived  there,  what  is  to  become  of  him !" 
asked  Mr.  Dalben ;  '*  you  say  he  has  not  a  friend  on 
earth." 

The  farmer  rephed;  "Why,  that's  no  business  of 
mine ;  surely  them  Irish  ought  to  take  care  of  their  own 
poor." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  to  be  plain  with  you. 
Farmer  Smith,  I  do  not  think  you  judge  rightly  in  this 
case,  or  rather  I  should  say,  I  don't  think  you  act  rightly, 
for  1  know  that  your  judgment  and  your  deeds  don't  go 
together  in  this  instance ;  however,  let  that  pass,  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  let  the  little  boy  come  with 
me,  and  then  there  will  be  no  further  trouble  either  to 
you  or  the  vestry." 

"  With  you,  sir !  with  you,  Mr.  Dalben  ?"  said  Farmer 
Smith. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  gravely ;  "  poor  Patrick 
O'Grady  saved  my  boy  from  Farmer  Harris's  bull,  and 
I  therefore  owe  him  a  good  turn ;  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  give  up  the  orphan  to  me." 

"  No,  to  be  sure,  sir,"  repUed  the  farmer,  reddening : 
"  no,  to  be  sure ;  but  you  don't  think,  surely,  sir,  of  bur- 
dening yourself  with  him." 

*'  I  shall  not  find  him  a  burden,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ; 
*'  a  duty  performed,  farmer,  is  seldom  so  great  a  burden 
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as  one  neglected;  you  will  excuse  my  plain  dealing; 
this  child  is  thrown  on  our  mercy,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  bound  to  take  care  of  him.  However,  as 
you  donH  see  the  matter  in  the  light  which  1  do,  we  will 
say  no  more  about  it ;  had  you  thought  of  keeping  him 
with  you,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  proposed  supply- 
ing him  with  clothes ;  but  as  you  have  other  thoughts 
respecting  him,  he  shall,  if  you  please,  go  with  me ;  are 
there  any  things  belonging  to  his  father  at  your  house  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  returned  the  farmer,  "  but  a  little  wallet 
and  a  few  rags ;  but  such  as  the  things  are  I  will  send 
them  by  my  plough-boy,  who  is  going  your  way  to- 
morrow, for  belike  you  would  choose  to  take  away  the 
lad  to-night." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  the  boy  shall  follow 
OS  to  where  I  hope  he  will  find  a  home,  poor  child !  he 
stems  now  to  think  a  resting-place  is  only  to  be  found 
at  his  father's  grave. ^^    Mr.  Dalben  sighed  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  b'ant  displeased,  sir,"  asked  the  farmer. 

"  Displeased,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  what  right  have 
I  to  be  displeased  with  you,  Mr.  Smi^h4  you  are  not 
accountable  to  me  for  what  you  do,  surely." 

"  Ah  !  that's  certain,  sir,"  returned  the  farmer,  trying 
to  shake  off  the  shame  he  could  not  but  feel:  "  I  am  an 
independent  man,  to  be  sure,  and  well  to  do ;  and  though 
I  can't  say  that  I  should  choose  to  burden  myself  with 
another  man's  child,  and  that  a  friendless,  ragged  wretch* 
and  none  of  the  strongest  too  ;  yet  I  would  not  be  shabby 
neither,  and  so,  sir,  if  you  please,  I  will  put  a  few  shil- 
lings in  your  hand  for  the  boy's  use  ;  and,  indeed,  there 
will  be  a  little  matter  coming  for  the  father's  wages." 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  to  re- 
ceive wKat  may  be  due  to  the  father ;  but  as  to  any  thing 
more,  Mr.  Smith,  I  will  not  trouble  you." 

The  farmer  then  paid  Mr.  Dalben  about  fifteen  shil- 
lings, and  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  church-yard, 
he  called  to  the  little  Irish  boy,  and  bade  him  come  to 
him. 

The  boy,  however,  still  sat  by  the  grave,  Henry 
standing  by  him. 

"  He  won't  come  to  us,"  said  the  farmer,  "  so  we 
must,  I  suppose,  go  to  him ;"  and  he  accordingly  led  the 
way  among  the  tomb-stones  up  to  the  grave,  being  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Dalben. 

'^  Maurice !"  said  the  farmer,  when  come  up  close  to 
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the  grave ;  "  this  good  gentleman  here  says  he  will  take 
you  to  his  house,  and  be  a  friend  to  you ;  get  up  and 
make  your  bow  to  him." 

**  I  canna  go ;  I  canna  go ;  I  canna  leave  father ;"  re- 
plied the  chUd. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  little  lad,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  and 
I  will  give  you  some  flowers  to  shed  over  the  grave,  and 
we  will  come  again  very  soon,  and  bring  them  with  us ; 
but  you  must  go  with  me  to-night,  indeed  you  must." 

"  And  will  he  go  too  1"  replied  the  boy,  pointing  to 
Henry ;  "  will  he  go  too — that  there  little  lad,  who  loves 
my  poor  father  V 

"  Yes  ;"  said  Henry,  tenderly ;  "  yes,  little  boy,  I  shall 
be  there  too,  and  I  will  give  you  some  flowers  out  of 
my  garden  to  cover  the  grave  :"  and  then  looking  up  at 
Mr.  Dalben,  **  and  will  you  take  care  of  him,  uncle ;  will 
you  indeed  V  he  asked  ,  "  will  you,  dear  uncle !  oh,  I 
shall  be  so  glad ;"  and  to  show  his  joy,  he  burst  into  a 
fresh  flood  of  tears,  which,  however,  he  tried  to  con- 
ceal. 

**  I'll  go  with  you,  that  I  will,"  said  the  little  Irish  boy, 
starting  up;  "little  master,  don't  cry,  I  will  go  with  you, 
and  I  will  serve  you  hand  and  foot,  that  I  wiU,  as  long  as 
I  hve,  that  I  will." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  come  away :  Farmer 
Smith,  we  will  wish  you  a  good  evening ;"  and  Mr.  Dal- 
ben turned  out  of  the  church-yard,  being  accompanied 
by  Henry,  while  the  little  Irish  boy  went  padding  after 
them  without  shoes,  stockings,  or  hat,  and  his  thin  bod^ 
and  spare  limbs  being  only  half-covered  by  an  old  suit 
of  coarse  cloth,  which  had  once  been  green,  and  looked 
very  much  as  if  its  former  destination  had  been  that  of 
covering  a  table  in  some  gentleman's  house. 

The  farmer  stood  looking  after  Mr.  Dalben  and  the 
boys,  till  they  were  hid  by  the  trees  from  his  view,  and 
then  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  which  he  tried  to  flnish  ofi* 
with  a  whistle,  hastened  to  his  house  to  tell  his  dame 
what  had  happened. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Showing  how  little  Maurice  was  brought  home  by  Mr.  Dalben,  and 
well  washed  under  the  careful  eye  of  Mrs.  Kitty. 

"Oh  uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  how  very  glad  I  am  that 
you  have  taken  that  poor  little  boy.  Is  he  to  sleep  with 
mer 

"  No,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  certainly  not. 
We  must  be  prudent  as  well  as  kind.  We  do  not  know 
what  company  that  little  boy  has  kept,  but  we  are  sure 
that  it  has' not  been  very  good,  and  that  he  cannot  be  a 
fit  companion  for  you.  Besides,  my  dear  boy,  in  doing 
good  we  ought  to  follow  our  Saviour's  golden  rule,  *  Do 
unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  they  should  do  unto  you ;' 
a  rule  which  can  only  be  kept  in  any  degree  by  prudent, 
moderate,  and  wise  pur{>oses." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean,  uncle." 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  '*  let  us  suppose  that  you 
were  suddenly  left  quite  destitute,  without  money  and 
without  friends,  and  sup{>ose  that  your  distant  relation 

Lord  B ,  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak  of,  should 

come  and  take  pity  on  you,  and  say  he  would  take  care 
of  you;  what,  I  say,  is  the  utmost  he  would  think  it 
right  to  do  for  you,  if  he  were  a  just,  prudent,  and  good 
man." 

"  Why,"  said  Henry,  "  that  he  should  bring  me  up  in 
future  as  I  have  been  brought  up  till  now." 

"  And  supposing  you  to  be  a  boy  of  sense,  and  mode- 
rate in  your  desires,  what  is  the  utmost  you  could  pos* 
sibly  expect  of  him  V  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  Why,"  returned  Henry,  "  that  he  would  not  let  me 
fall  lower  than  I  now  am." 

"  Then,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben, "  the  golden  rule  would 
be  observed  between  you,  and  he  would  do  to  you  ex- 
actly what  he  would  wish  might  be  done  by  another  to 
his  own  son  in  like  circumstances.  Now  we  will  sup- 
pose that  poor  Patrick  O'Grady  could  rise  up  and  say 
Yihdii  he  would  wish  to  be  done  for  his  child,  would  he 
not  say  it  was  his  wish  that  he  might  be  brought  up 
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piously  in  that  condition  of  life  in  which  he  was  born  ? 
Poor  Patrick  was  by  all  accounts  one  who  wished  to  do 
well.  He  was  honest  and  upright,  and  had  some  views 
of  rehgion  by  which  he  was  guided  through  life.  He 
was  probably  a  papist,  but,  as  fiarmer  Smith  told  me, 
he  had  some  notion  of  his  Saviour,  and  the  last  words 
he  uttered  were  to  commit  himself  to  His  mercy,  and 
if  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  his  spirit  was  received  into 
glory  at  the  moment  of  its  departure  from  his  body, 
(and  we  cannot  doubt  it,  for  whom  did  Christ  ever  re- 

iect  who  had  been  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  call  upon 
lim  1)  what  a  flood  of  light— of  divine  illumination — of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  must  have  already  burst  on  the 
mind  of  this  poor  creature,  and  what  counsel  could  he 
give  us  were  he  permitted  to  speak  to  us.  But  we  know 
the  purport  of  what  he  would  say  as  well  as  if  it  were 
uttered  in  the  thunders  of  heaven — he  would  say,  bring 
up  my  boy  in  the  fear  of  God,  keep  him  in  humility, 
raise  him  not  above  his  station ;  teach  him  to  do  well 
and  to  hate  sin ;  and  may  the  blessings  of  the  new  cove* 
uant  attend  your  labours." 

"  Then  you  mean,  sir,"  said  Henry, "  to  bring  up  little 
Maurice  in  his  own  condition." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  **  and  I 
have  thought  of  asking  the  poor  widow  Dawes  to  take 
him  to  board  :  and  as  her  house  is  not  a  hundred  y^rds 
from  our  gate,  he  may  come  to  us  every  day,  and  you 
shall  teach  him  in  my  presence." 

*'  And  you  will  tell  me  what  to  teach  him,"  said  Henry, 
**  and  perhaps  he  can  help  to  work  in  our  garden.  And, 
uncle,  can't  he  have  my  old  clothes  !" 

"  We  shall  see  about  these  things,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ; 
"  I  shall  speak  on  these  subjects  to  Kitty."  In  the  mean 
time  the  httle  party  were  getting  near  home,  for  it  was 
cool,  and  they  had  walked  rapidly,  while  the  little  boy 

E added  after  them  something  in  the  fashion  of  a  short- 
Jgged  dog  striving  to  keep  up  with  his  master. 

"  Come  on,  my  little  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  looking 
kindly  back  at  him  from  time  to  time,  "  Don't  be  afraid, 
we  will  take  care  of  you." 

"  Which  way  be  you  going  V  answered  the  little  boy 
at  one  time,  "  father  lies  a  long,  long  way  behind." 

**  That  is  a  mistake  of  yours,  my  little  man,"  said  Mr. 
Dalben  ;  **  your  father  is  not  in  that  cold  grave ;  he  is 
with  his  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." 
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« Who  took  him  there  V  said  the  child,  "  they  put 
him  in  the  ground." 

*'  That  was  his  body,  his  dead  body,  little  boy,"  said 
Henry,  "  but  his  soul  is  with  God," 

**  His  shoul,"  replied  the  boy,  "  ay,  then  he  is  with 
mammy ;  but  may  we  not  take  the  flowers  to  his  grave  V\ 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  I  promised  you  should, 
and  I  never  tell  lies.  I  always  endeavour  to  speak  the 
truth." 

The  little  boy  then  again  fell  behind,  and  soon  after* 
ward  the  party  arrived  at  Hannah  Dawes's  cottage, 
where  they  found  the  old  woman  sitting  at  her  wheel. 

Mr.  Dalben  soon  explained  to  her  the  cause  of  his 
irisit,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  willing  to  take  charge 
of  the  boy.  The  old  woman  made  no  objection,  and 
expressed  some  pleasure  in  this  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded her  by  Providence  for  doing  some  little  good  to 
a  fatherless  child ;  and  Mr.  Dalben  having  made  an  agree- 
ment respecting  the  payment,  the  next  question  was 
concerning  the  washing  of  the  child,  and  the  supply  of 
clean  clothes.  Mr.  Dalben  then  engaged  to  hasten  to 
his  house,  and  send  Sally  down  with  a  tub  and  soap,  and 
some  old  clothes  and  linen  of  Henry's.  However,  on 
his  attempting  to  walk  away  with  Henry,  having  di- 
rected the  little  Irish  boy  to  remain  behind,  he  set  up 
such  a  howl  as  might  have  been  heard  to  the  end  of  the 
lane  ;  on  which  Henry  begged  leave  to  stay  with  him  a 
little  while,  being  secretly  anxious  to  witness  the  change 
which  soap  and  water  would  make  upon  him.  And  how 
any  one  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  heard  the  kind 
manner  in  which  Henry  tried  to  reconcile  Maurice  to 
staying  with  the  old  woman  ! 

**  There,"  said  he, "  little  Maurice,  there  you  may  see 
our  house  just  between  those  trees,  and  as  soon  as  you 
are  up  in  the  morning  you  may  come  to  that  gate  and  go 
in,  and  you  will  see  the  servant  milking  the  cows  by 
six  o'clock,  and  you  must  ask  for  Henry  Milner." 

"For  Master  Henry  Milner,  if  you  please,"  said 
Hannah. 

"  And  then  I  will  come  and  show  you  my  garden," 
continued  Henry,  kindly,  "  and  my  mawkin,  and  my 
grotto;  and  you  shall  help  to  weed  my  flower-beds. 
And  don't  be  afraid  of  Lion,  he  will  bark,  perhaps,  but 
he  never  bites;  you  must  just  tap  him  on  the  head,  he 
IB  a  good-natured  dog,  and  will  not  hurt  you."    In  this 
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manner  Henry  proceeded  to  console  Maurice  till  the  old 
woman  placed  before  the  little  boy  a  trencher  of  pota« 
toes  and  a  little  salt,  and  as  it  happened  she  could  not 
have  chosen  a  finer  meal  for  the  little  Irishman,  who 
had  tasted  nothing  all  the  day. 

While  Henry  and  Mrs.  Dawes  were  busy  within  the 
house  seeing  the  little  boy  eat  his  supper,  a  murmur  as 
of  several  tongues  ran  along  the  lane  and  became  louder 
and  louder,  till  at  length  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Kitty  was 
distinctly  heard,  uttering  these  words  in  dire  resent- 
ment. "  Come  on,  Sally,  what  are  you  dawdling  about 
there  1  What  a  job  is  this  1  Who'd  have  thought  of 
master  bringing  home  this  beggar  boy  ?  One  boy  is 
quite  enough  in  a  house — and  I  am  sure  I  have  trouble 
enough  with  Master  Milner ;  for  it  was  but  yesterday  I 
was  as  much  as  an  hour  getting  the  shoemaker's  wax 
off  the  parlour  table  which  he  had  daubed  it  aU  over 
with.^^  Thus  speaking,  the  housekeeper  appeared  ia 
the  door- way  of  the  cottage  with  sundry  articles  of  old 
clothes  of  Henry's  over  her  arm,  being  followed  by  Sally, 
bearing  a  large  tub,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  de- 
posited combs,  soap,  and  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  which 
all  together,  in  the  eyes  of  Henry  (who  too  well  under- 
stood the  use  of  these  various  articles),  looked  not  un- 
like so  many  instruments  of  torture  to  be  exercised  by 
the  inflamed  Mrs.  Kitty  and  her  coadjutrix  on  the  person 
of  the  unfortunate  Maurice,  who  stood  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  being  as  dirty  as  Irish  habits,  united  with  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  long  neglect,  could  possibly  render 
him. 

The  angry  eye  of  Mrs.  Kitty,  as  she  stepped  across 
the  threshold,  no  sooner  however  lighted  on  the  mea- 
gre figure  of  the  orphan  eating  his  cold  potatoes,  than 
two  kindly  tears  were  propelled  from  that  fountain  of 
real  kindness  which  ever  sprung  within  her  breast,  and 
instantly  extinguished  the  fire  of  her  eyes — although  in 
order  to  let  herself  down  easily  and  gracefully  from 
the  angry  height  to  which  she  had  mounted,  she  turned 
sharply  on  Henry,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a 
shove ;  "  Stand  off.  Master  Milner,"  she  said,  "  and 
don't  be  getting  so  near  that  boy's  hair,  or  I  shall  have 
fine  work  with  your  head  too,  and  you  know  you  have 
lost  your  small  comb  ever  since  last  Saturday,  and  we 
can't  have  another  till  to-morrow  night." 

On  hearing  the  word  comb  from  Mrs.  Kitty's  moath. 
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Henry  started  back  with  alarm,  and  endeavoured  to 
justify  himself  in  such  a  way  as  might  allay  her  terrors 
and  suspicions  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

"  Well  then,"  said  she,  "  keep  your  head  out  of 
harm's  way."  At  the  same  time  directing  Sally  to 
seize  the  little  Irish  boy  and  the  shears,  and  carry 
him  under  the  hedge  in  order  to  rob  his  head  of  its  bushy 
honours. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Henry  could  per- 
suade Maurice  to  submit  to  all  which  Mrs.  Kitty  required 
of  him ;  but  at  length  all  being  done  as  she  desired, 
and  the  little  boy  put  to  bed  in  a  clean  shirt  in  a  corner 
of  the  old  woman's  sleepmg  room,  where  a  mattress 
and  sheets  had  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose,  the 
orphan  stranger  soon  fell  asleep,  having  first  knelt  down 
and  repeated  a  prayer,  which  showed  that  his  father 
had  used  some  means  of  leaching  him  that  which  is 
right.  When  Henry  found  that  all  which  was  neces- 
sary was  done  for  the  little  boy,  he  returned  to  his 
uncle's  house,  and  soon  on  his  pillow  forgot  all  the  agi* 
tating  scenes  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Inclading  Uis  Walk  to  Patrick  O'Grady's  Grave,  and  a  Conversa* 

tion  respecting  History 

Henrt  had  asked  Mr.  Dalben's  permission  to  show 
little  Maurice  his  garden  in  the  morning,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  be  up  very  early,  he  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient  of  his  own  invention,  which  he  had  used  with 
some  success  on  several  former  occasions  ;  and  first  he 
had  procured  a  ball  of  strong  twine,  one  end  of  which 
he  tied  to  a  stone  just  under  his  window,  and  so  passing 
the  cord  through  the  window,  he  tied  the  other  end  to 
his  arm  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  Thomas  was  requested, 
when  he  got  up,  to  pull  this  string  till  he  awakened  him. 

Once  indeed  he  had  been  called  up  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  the  means  of  this  string,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  was.  Muff  had  had  a  kitten  about  five 
months  before,  and  it  was  grown  up  into  something  be* 
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tween  a  cat  and  a  kitten,  being  precisely  at  that  age  or 
period  of  life  in  which  all  living  things  are  most  trou- 
blesome, whether  boys,  girls,  cats,  dogs,  colts,  or  calves. 
This  creature  being,  as  I  before  said,  half  a  kitten  and 
half  a  steady,  full-grown  cat,  having  lately  become 
altogether  intolerable  to  Mrs.  Kitty,  who  always  de- 
clared her  detestation  of  yellow  and  white  cats,  with 
green  eyes,  had  lately  been  banished  to  the  garden  and 
stables ;  and  on  the  morning  we  speak  of,  b^ing  about 
three  o'clock,  he  chose  to  amuse  himself  by  playing 
with  the  stone  at  the  end  of  Henry's  string,  and  rolling 
it  as  far  as  the  cord  would  let  it  go  and  back  again,  and 
thus  he  continued  to  lug  at  the  string  till  Henry  waking 
from  a  deep  sleep,  called  out  Thomas — yes,  Thomas, 
and  jumping  up,  dressed  himself,  and  having  said  his 
prayers,  went  down  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  wondering 
that  it  was  not  quite  light. 

His  first  misfortune  was  a  tumble  half-way  down 
stairs,  and  his  next  a  vain  attempt  to  open  the  door  of 
the  house.  He  was,  however,  too  sleepy  to  use  much 
exertion,  but  supposing  that  the  doors  would  ail  be 
opened  in  a  few  minutes  he  went  into  the  study,  stretched 
himself  on  the  couch,  and  was  found  there  when  Mrs. 
Kitty  came  to  dust  the  room,  which  was  never  very 
long  before  Mr.  Dalben  came  down.  And  this  was  for 
a  long  time  a  good  joke  against  Henry  ;  for,  whenever 
he  got  up  earlier  than  usual,  Mrs.  Kitty  used  to  say, 
"  I  suppose  Billy  pulled  your  string,  Master  Milner,  this 
morning:  perhaps  he  wanted  your  help  in  catching 
rats  V 

However,  after  this,  Henry's  plan  of  being  pulled  by 
Thomas  out  of  his  bed  succeeded  very  well ;  and  on  the 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  little  Maurice,  he  was  up 
at  the  very  first  pull ;  and  going  out  at  the  gate  of  the 
yard,  he  saw  the  little  boy  waiting  in  the  lane,  being 
afraid  to  enter  the  yard  because  of  Lion,  who  sat  at 
the  door  of  his  kennel,  ready  to  bark  on  the  first  alarm. 

There  is  no  species  of  creature  more  hateful  to  a  dog 
than  a  poor  little  boy  ;  and,  therefore,  Maurice,  though 
in  a  pair  of  old  trousers,  a  shirt  and  pinafore  of  Henry's, 
did  prudently  in  keeping  his  distance  from  Lion,  till 
assured  by  the  presence  of  his  little  master. 

Maurice  had  been  much  refreshed  by  washing,  clean 
linen,  and  a  sweet  sleep,  and  he  now  came  forward  with 
great  glee  to  Henry,  stopping,  however,  to  make  a  low 
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bow  before  he  came  close  up  to  him.  Henry  spoke 
kindly  to  him,  and  led  him  to  his  garden,  where  he 
directed  him  to  help  him  in  picking  up  the  weeds,  pre- 
mising  him\a  draught  of  butter-milk,  as  soon  as  Sally  had 
done  cbnrni^ng. 

His  uncle,  the  night  before,  had  advised  Henry  not 
to  make  too  free  with  this  little  boy ;  but  to  be  kind  to 
him,  without  passing  over  those  lines  of  distinction 
which  must;  ever  subsist  between  the  different  degrees 
of  society:  and  Mr.  Dalben  had  not  given  this  injun^ 
tion  to  Henry  in  order  to  inspire  him  with  proud  no- 
tions, for  he  held  every  species  of  pride  in  abhorrence  \ 
hut  rather  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  pride  on  any  future 
occasion.  **  For,"  said  this  good  old  gentleman,  ^'  should 
you,  my  dear  boy,  now  at  this  time  allow  this  little 
orphan  to  be  free  and  familiar  with  you,  you  might  here* 
after,  when  you  become  a  man  and  associate  with  other 
young  men  of  your  own  rank,  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
poor  Maurice  in  his  place ;  and  he  would  then  feel  any 
reserve  on  your  part  much  more  deeply  than  he  now 
does.  Be  always  kind  to  those  below  you,  dear  boy ; 
provide  for  their  comforts ;  speak  civilly  to  them ;  enter 
into  their  feelings,  and  deny  yourself  for  their  sakes; 
but  do  not  descend  to  familiarity." 

Henry  observed  Mr.  Dalben's  injunctions  in  this 
respect,  and  he  found  it  the  more  easy  so  to  do  because 
Maurice  was  at  least  three  years  younger  than  himself. 
After  they  had  worked  for  some  time  in  the  garden,  as 
the  sun  began  to  dart  its  beams  with  considerable  force, 
they  withdrew  into  the  shade  of  the  root-house,  where 
Henry,  seating  himself  on  the  bench,  caused  the  httle 
boy  to  place  himself  at  his  feet,  on  a  small  log  of 
wood.  There  they  entered  into  a  discourse,  in  which 
Henry  tried  to  make  Maurice  understand  something  of 
the  nature  of  death ;  and,  if  possible,  to  comprehend 
that  it  was  only  the  body  of  his  father  which  he  had 
seen  the  day  before  laid  in  the  grave. 

•*  It  is  not  that  part  of  your  father  which  loves  you, 
Maurice,  which  lies  in  the  cold  earth,"  said  Henry; 
'*  no,  there  was  something  in  him  which  made  him  love 
snd  fear,  and  think  and  hope,  and  that  part  is  gone  odi 
of  his  body,  and  still  loves  and  thinks,  and  will  alwa^ 
do  so,  and  that  is  his  soul;  and  at  the  resurrection  his 
soul  will  come  back  into  his  body,  and  then  his  body 
wiU  be  raised  up,  and  you  will  see  him  again,  and  never 
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more  be  parted  from  him."    Then  Henry  talke^  *  J 

rice  about  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  \  •  1 

Holy  Spirit ;  but  he  could  not  make  out  wh< 

child  understood  him  :  he  was,  however,  verfy 

and  when  the  bell  rang  for  prayers,  and  me 

what  it  was  for,  he  asked  if  he  might  follows  his  young 

master  into  the  house.  f 

Maurice  was  not  sent  back  that  morning  t|o  breakfast 
with  Hannah  Dawes,  but  was  regaled  with  ^  large  bowl 
of  buttermilk  and  a  piece  of  bread ;  after  which  he  was 
sent  into  the  hay-field,  for  the  haymaking  was  begun 
at  Mr.  Dalben's,  while  Henry  attended  to  his  lessons. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Dalben  informed  Maurice  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  carry  the  flowers  to  poor  Patrick's 
grave  in  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  and  accordingly  the 
little  boy  was  ready  at  the  hall  door,  with  a  large  bas- 
ket of  flowers  on  his  arm,  when  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry 
came  out  prepared  for  their  walk. 

Mrs.  Kitty  had  produced,  from  some  deep  depository 
of  her  own  (a  kind  of  store  of  all  sorts  of  things,  such 
as  is  commonly  possessed  by  persons  in  her  dignified 
situation)  a  suit  of  Henry's  old  clothes,  which  she  had 
carefully  patched  and  brushed,  together  with  a  hat,  with 
a  respectable  crown,  which  was  however  unfortu- 
nately too  small  for  Maurice ;  thus  arrayed,  and  tri- 
umphing in  his  basket  of  flowers,  it  might  have  been 
found  diflicult  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  poor  little 
orphan  in  any  other  way  than  to  say,  that  they  were 
strongly  excited,  and  that  he  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry. 

The  moment  Mr.  Dalben  appeared,  Maurice,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  step,  jumped  up,  and  padding  forwards, 
for  he  could  be  neither  said  to  run  or  walk,  said,  "  Here, 
sir,  this  way ;  I  will  show  you  the  way." 

"  I  know  the  way  very  well,  my  little  man,"  said 
Mr.  Dalben ;  "  go  on  and  we  will  follow,  although  we 
might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  make  our  way  through  our 
own  gates,  without  your  pilotship ;  however,  lead  on." 

Maurice  had  the  garden  gate  open  before  Mr.  Dalben 
and  Henry  were  come  up  to  it,  and  then  went  trotting 
on ;  from  time  to  time  turning  back,  and  saying,  "  This 
way,  if  you  please,  sir ;  this  way,  if  you  please :  young 
master,  this  be  the  way." 

"  Ah !  poor  little  fellow,"  said  Henry,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  "  how  glad  I  am,  uncle,  that  you  have  taken 
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\  him  ;  what  would  have  become  of  him  if  you  had  not 
\  taken  him  V 

V  "  I  was  just  thinking  of  this  very  thing,"  said  Mr. 
UDalben ;  "  and  following  up  in  my  own  mind  that  re- 
markable work  of  Providence,  by  which  we  were  led 
to  know  and  pity  this  poor  child.  Do  you  know,  my 
boy,  what  is  meant  by  Providence  V 

'*  Yes,  uncle,"  replied  Henry ;  "  Providence  is  the  care 
which  God  takes  of  us ;  it  is  something  like  the  care 
you  have  always  taken  of  me :  that  is,  I  mean  a  kind 
of  fatherly  care." 

"  True,  my  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  and  the  fa- 
therly care  of  the  Almighty,  thus  called  Providence,  is 
exercised  over  all  his  works,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro^ 
mote  the  utmost  good  and  happiness  which  the  nature 
of  things  can  permit  throughout  all  creation.  It  is 
probably  necessary,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  **  for  the 
good  of  the  myriads  of  created  souls  which  inhabit  the 
universe,  that  some  examples  of  the  direful  effects  of 
disobedience  should  remain  for  ever ;  and  that  the 
misery  inflicted  by  the  absence  of  God  should  be  felt 
by  some,  in  order  that  such  may  be  held  up  as  a  warn^ 
ing  to  others,  a  flaming  beacon  which  must  burn  through 
all  eternity.  Nevertheless,  of  this  we  are  well  assured, 
that  the  Providence  of  God  is  ever  busy  in  promoting 
the  good  of  those  myriads  of  created  beings  who  are 
to  enjoy  everlasting  glory  in  the  world  to  come ;  in 
restraining  the  evil  influence  of  sin,  bringing  good  out 
of  evil,  and  counteracting  the  purposes  of  the  wicked ; 
and  it  is  a  dehghtful  exercise,  to  those  who  love  God, 
to  trace  these  works  of  Providence  in  their  own  affairs, 
and  those  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

"  Do  you  not  recollect,  Henry,  how  much  you  and  I 
were  disconcerted  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Wellings  and  his 
son,  so  that  we  were  almost  out  of  humour  while  they 
were  with  us,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  parting 
civilly  from  them  V 

"  I  remember  it,"  replied  Henry ;  "  and  I  know  that 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  myself  from 
being  really  quite  rude  to  Master  Wellings,  particularly 
trhen  he  played  that  fool's  prank  about  the  bull." 

"  Fool's  prank,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  I  think 
that  is  one  of  Thomas's  expressions." 

"Yes,  uncle,"  rephed  Henry,  "these  are  the  very 
words  Thomas  used,  when  he  spoke  about  Master  Wei- 
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Tiew  of  prophecy  ;  neither  can  they  clearly  understand 
those  leadings  of  Providence,  by  which  the  children  of 
one  man  are  fixed  in  one  spot,  led  through  various  revo- 
lutions, and  gradually  brought  from  a  savage  to  a  civil- 
ized state,  and  from  darkness  to  light,  till  at  length  the 
glory  of  the  latter  days  shall  break  in  upon  them,  and 
the  partition-wall  of  separation  shall  be  broken  down- 
between  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth." 

"  That  will  be  in  the  millennium,"  said  Henry. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  that  glorious  period  of 
the  millennium,  of  W^ich  I  have  so  often  spoken  to  you, 
my  dear  Henry.  That  blessed  time  when  all  nations 
shall  be  gathered  under  one  shepherd,  and  the  gentiles 
shall  come  to  his  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  his 
rising.  I  would  have  you,  my  dear  boy,  in  all  your  stu- 
dies of  history  and  of  the  histories  of  single  persons 
among  your  fellow-creatures,  consider  that  to  which  the 
Almighty  would  lead  all  his  creatures,  namely,  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  first  instance  to  the  glories  of  the  latter 
days,  and  in  the  second,  to  that  of  the  eternal  happiness 
which  is  prepared  for  all  believers.  By  fixing  your  eyes 
on  real  glory,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben, "  and  meditating  on 
views  which  are  given  of  it  in  Scripture — all  that  poor 
and  low  ambition  and  desire  of  celebrity  and  of  human 
praise  which  we  naturally  feel  in  the  present  state  of 
things  passes  away,  and  our  views  of  what  is  excellent 
become  quite  different.  We  are  thus  made  to  desire  only 
those  things  which  are  really  good ;  and  inasmuch  as  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  will  be  room  for  all,  we  are 
led  to  desire  the  same  happiness  for  others  which  we  our- 
selves hope  for,  and  so  charity  increases,  and  brotherly 
love  becomes  more  sincere." 

"  But  uncle,"  said  Henry, "  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should 
live  to  the  millennium,  and  there  are  many  holy  persons, 
who  died  long  ago,  much  more  holy  than  I  shall  ever  be 
— how  can  such  people  enjoy  the  millennium  unless  there 
is  a  resurrection  before  that  time." 

"  I  have  myself  no  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  a  res- 
urrection before  the  millennium,"  answered  Mr.  Dalben ; 
*'  and  I  take  my  opinion  from  Revelations,  *  And  I  saw 
thrones  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given 
unto  them,  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded 
for  the  witness  of  Jesus  and  the  word  of  God,  and  which 
had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither 
had  received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads  or  in  their 
hands ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thou* 
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sand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 
until  the  thousand  years  were  finished ;  this  is  the  first 
resurrection' — Rev.  xx.  4,  5.  I  think  also,"  continued 
Mr.  Dalben,  "  that  we  may  find  the  emblem  of  the  res- 
urrection of  the  just  under  that  of  a  tree  cut  down  to  the 
root,  which  springs  up  again  when  well  watered,  and  vis- 
ited by  the  reviving  beams  of  the  sun.  Men  in  Scrip- 
ture are  compared  to  trees,  as  you  well  know,  and  though 
a  tree  may  be  cut  down  to  the  stump,  as  death  may  dis- 
solve the  mortal  body,  yet  if  the  root  be  left  in  thei 
ground  there  is  hope  for  the  tree ;  and  if  the  soul  be 
right  with  God  there  is  hope  also  for  the  body ;  and  in 
the  latter  day  the  earth  will  give  up  her  dead,  and 
then  the  root  will  bloom  again ;  and  thus  the  glorious 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  be  fulfilled,  Isa.  Iv.  12,  13.  *For 
ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace ; 
the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you 
into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree ; 
and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off.'  " 

"  Then,"  said  Henry  Milner,  "  you  think,  uncle,  that 
all  the  holy  people  who  lie  now  buried  in  the  ground 
like  the  roots  of  trees  will  rise  again  before  the  millen- 
nium, and  will  flourish  in  those  happy  days  like  the  trees 
in  the  garden  of  God." 

"  I  do  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben, "  and  I  do  hope  I 
am  right :  but  I  do  not  condemn  those  who  do  not  think, 
with  me.  But  before  we  leave  this  subject  let  mo 
recommend  to  you  a  lovely  passage  in  Job  xiv.  7-12. 
*  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it 
will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof 
will  not  cease.  Thoiigh  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the 
earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground ;  yet 
through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth 
boughs  like  a  plant.  But  mandieth  and  wasteth  away: 
yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost  and  where  is  he  ?  As 
the  waters  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and 
drieth  up :  so  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not :  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised 
out  of  their  sleep.' " 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Dalben  had  finished  this  quota- 
tion, they  were  coifie  within  the  precincts  of  a  little 
wood  where  the  ground  rising  towards  the  south  was 
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dothed  with  a  thick  shade,  and  passing  the  mouth  of  a 
little  dell,  Mr.  Dalben  bade  Henry  look  up  to  observe  a 
waterfall  which  came  rushing  from  the  higher  grounds, 
being  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  trees,  on  the  more  lofty 
branches  of  which  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  cast  a 
golden  lustre,  which  was  beautifully  contrasted  with  the 
•hades  below. 

There  the  silver-rinded  birch  and  mountain-ash,  the 
oak  and  sycamore  were  grouped  together  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  beautiful  effect,  while  the  rocky  precincts 
of  the  waterfall  were  richly  decorated  with  ivy,  and  in- 
tertangled  creepers  hanging  in  wild  festoons  from  the 
tallest  shrubs. 

"  Behold  a  page  of  nature  well  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion," said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  tell  me,  my  boy,  if  you  can  read 
that  page.** 

**  I  think  I  can,"  replied  Henry,  smiling. 

"  Come  then,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  **  construe  it  my  son.** 

♦*  The  water,"  replied  Henry,  **  that  sparkling  and  clear 
stream  which  supplied  its  nourishment  to  the  roots  of  all 
those  trees  and  plants  that  grow  around,  it  is  a  type  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  those  trees  of  the  redeemed  ones, 
who  being  thus  fed,  are  enabled  to  flourish  and  produce 
their  leaves  and  fruit  in  due  season.  And  so  we  have 
altogether  a  very  lovely  picture  of  the  millennium,  and  a 
much  better  one  than  any  painter  in  the  world  could 
give  us." 

**  And  that  sun  which  shines  so  brightly  on  the  highest 
branches,"  asked  Mr.  Dalben,  ^^  is  that  to  be  left  out  of 
your  picture  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Henry,  "  it  ought  not  to  be." 

"  But  you  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Dalben.    "  What,  I  ask  you,  what  is  the  sun  V 

Henry  hesitated,  on  which  Mr.  Dalben  said,  ^'  the  sun 
is  light  imbodied,  and  hence  is  the  tyipe  of  the  God  incar- 
nate, and  it  is  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  which  com- 
pletes the  glorious  pictures  which  the  prophets  give  us 
of  millenial  blessedness,  as  it  is  his  presence  felt, 
though  not  seen  in  this  present  life,  which  gilds  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  believer  through  the  wilderness  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  then  turned  from  the  waterfall, 
and  pursued  their  walk  to  the  church-yard,  where  the 
Uttle  boys  having  shed  the  flowers  over  the  poor  Irish* 
man's  grave,  they  all  returned  towards  their  own  abo^^, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Showing  how  Henry  was  drawn  into  a  quarrel  which  ho  mi^ 

have  avoided. 

As  Mr.  Dalben  turned  out  of  the  church-yard,  followed 
by  his  young  companions,  they  met  two  boys  dressed 
in  smock  frocks.  One  of  whom,  as  they  passed,  said, 
"  Why,  I  declare,  if  that  b'ant  O'Grady's  son,  as  fine  as 
a  lord — times  be  strangely  altered  since  this  time  yes- 
terday." 

An  angry  look  which  Mr.  Dalben  gave  to  the  speaker, 
prevented  more  being  added,  and  as  it  happened  that 
Maurice  had  not  understood  what  his  old  companion  had 
said,  for  the  boys  were  both  in  the  service  of  Farmer 
Smith,  he  passed  him  with  a  nod,  into  which  motion, 
without  being  aware  of  it,  the  little  man  had  inserted 
a  certain  something  which  seemed  to  say,  I  am  not  too 
proud  to  know  you,  though  I  have  got  a  new  coat. 

This  little  air,  which,  by-the-by,  was  the  more  out  of 
place,  as  Maurice  was  not  a  hundred  feet  from  his  poor 
father's  grave,  was  not  however  lost  upon  Tom  Bliss,  for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  boy  who  had  made  the  imper- 
tinent speech  above  mentioned,  and  he  accordingly  told 
his  companion  that  he  was  resolved  to  give  Maurice^s  new 
coat  such  a  dressing  as  might  suit  neither  the  coat  nor 
the  wearer  thereof.  Accordingly  he  went  forthwith  to 
his  master,  and  having  heard  him  inquire  for  some  one 
to  carry  poor  O'Grady's  wallet  to  Mr;  Dalben's,  he  un- 
dertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  it ;  and  as  he  was  an  active 
boy,  he  arrived  in  the  lane  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Dalben^ 
house  in  time  to  see  the  old  gentleman  and  the  boys 
go  in. 

The  first  care  of  Mrs.  Kitty  on  Maurice^s  entering 
the  house,  was  to  divest  him  of  his  coat  and  hat,  tellinff 
him  that  he  should  not  have  either  of  them  again  till 
service  time  the  next  day  ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
a  handful  of  cherries  which  she  had  saved  for  him, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  one  should  present  a  dog  with 
a  dish  of  bones.  She  bade  him  go  home  to  bed,  and  be 
sure  to  wash  himself  clean..    The  Uttle  man  issued  forth 
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into  the  lane,  quite  unaware  of  the  danger  which  awaited 
him  in  the  shape  of  Tom  Bliss,  who  stood  out  of  sight 
indeed,  but  not  five  yards  from  the  gate. 

"Master  Maurice  O'Grady,  your  humble  servant," 
said  Tom,  making  a  low  bow.  "  How  does  yoiur  wor- 
ship do  1  but  Where's  your  best  coat  1  I  am  sorry  you 
iave  it  not  on,  for  I  had  a  great  mind  to  give  it  a 
brushing." 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?"  asked  Maurice. 

"  That  I  wanted  to  brush  your  coat,  my  little  gentle- 
man," said  Tom.  "  But  here,  my  great  man,  or  my 
little  man,  or  whatever  you  may  please  to  think  your- 
self, I  have  brought  your  father's  property,  his  goods 
and  chattels  and  household  stuff,  and  all  the  estates  of 
the  O'Gradys  here  in  this  bit  of  a  bag,  and  I  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  them  to  your  worship,  only  beg- 
ging you  that  you  will  not  be  over  and  above  set  up  and 
raised  above  yourself  by  the  possession  of  this  great 
and  mighty  inheritance."  So  saying  he  brought  the  bag 
which  he  held  on  his  back  by  the  string  which  tied  the 
mouth,  with  a  twirl  in  front,  and  laid  it  dexterously  at 
the  feet  of  Maurice,  who  at  the  same  moment  jumping 
over  it,  all  his  Irish  blood  being  mounted  to  his  head, 
sprang  at  his  old  companion,  and  begun  to  deal  his 
blows  with  all  the  strength  which  passion  could  give 
him.  As  however  he  was  no  match  at  any  rate  for 
Tom,  he  was  presently  overpowered,  and  the  great  boy 
was  just  on  the  point  of  rolling  him  into  a  bed  of  nettles 
on  the  road-side,  when  he  was  assailed  in  the  rear  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Master  Henry  Mihier  himself,  who 
had  observed  the  attack  made  upon  Maurice  from  some 
of  his  usual  haunts  about  the  out-houses,  (for  it  must 
be  observed,  that  there  were  few  holes  or  corners  about 
Mr,  Dalben's  premises  which  Henry  did  not  occasion- 
ally frequent),  and  had  just  arrived  in  time  to  prevent 
his  httle  protege  from  suffering  the  torments  of  a  RegU" 
las. 

Henry  had  snatched  up  the  Irishman's  bag,  and  was 
laying  it  on  the  enemy's  back  with  repeated  and  heavy 
blows,  when  Lion  came  rushing  out  of  his  den,  and 
throwing  down  Maurice,  who  had  nearly  recovered  his 
feet,  attacked  Tom  in  the  front,  on  which  the  battle 
became  general ;  Maurice,  Lion,  Henry,  and  Tom,  being 
all  equally  engaged,  and  dealing  their  blows  upon  each 
Other  as  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike;  Henry  and  Lion 
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being  the  only  two  individuals  of  the  party  who  seemed 
to  understand  each  other,  or  to  have  full  confidence,  in 
each  other's  fidelity. 

And  now  the  noise  in  the  lane  became  every  instant 
more  loud  and  appalling :  even  that  which  had  been 
excited  the  evening  before,  during  the  progress  of  Mrs. 
Kitty  to  the  Widow  Dawes's,  had  been  nothing  to  it,  for 
the  very  birds  fled  from  their  roosting-places,  and  Mrs. 
Dawes  herself,  though  deaf  to  all  ordinary  sounds,  left 
her  wheel,  and  came  out  to  her  door,  doubting  whether 
to  run  back  and  shut  herself  in,  or  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  uproar.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  an 
alarm  of  this  kind  should  fail  to  excite  Mrs.  Kitty,  who 
was  sitting  at  supper  in  her  master's  kitchen. 

Her  first  idea  was  that  there  was  a  mad  dog  in  the 
lane,  and  her  next  inquiry  was — is  Master  Milner  in  bed  ? 
for  had  she  been  sure  that  the  boy  was  safe,  she  would 
have  shut  all  the  doors,  and  left  the  uproar  to  subside 
as  it  might ;  but  being  told  that  Henry  had  just  gone  out 
at  the  gate,  she  called  Ssdly,  and  arming  herself  with  a 
broomstick,  she  rushed  into  the  lane,  where  suddenly 
coming  upon  Tom,  she  gave  him  such  a  blow  acrosa 
the  shoulders,  that  he  made  off  as  quick  as  he  could, 
leaving  his  enemies  in  so  disordered  and  dirty  a  condi- 
tion, that  Mrs.  Kitty  was  almost  afraid  to  inquire  into 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  All,  however,  was  hushed  in 
a  moment — Lion  went  back  to  his  den,  with  his  ears 
down,  and  his  tail  between  his  legs.  Henry  stood  quite 
still,  and  did  not  look  over-wise,  and  Maurice,  whose 
passion  was  not  quite  gone  down,  seemed  to  wait  some 
further  occasion  for  hostilities. 

"  And  are  not  you  ashamed.  Master  Milner,"  said  Mrs. 
Kitty,  "to  be  fighting  and  dealing  blows  in  this  way, 
and  making  such  a  noise,  and  that  loo  with  such  boys 
as  those  ;  but  all  this  comes  of  this  foolish  whim  of  my 
master's,  in  taking  these  outlandish  people  in. 

"  However,  get  you  back,  Master  Milner,  get  your 
ways  in,  and  I'll  be  the  first  to  tell  your  uncle  of  what 
you  have  been  about." 

"Indeed  you  sha'nt,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  replied  Henry, 
retreating  as  the  housekeeper  approached. 

"  Shan't  what,  sir  V  said  she ;  "  but  I  will  let  him 
into  the  secret,  I  promise  you,  and  I  shall  also  tell  him 
how  you  contradicted  me — get  in,  sir,  I  tell  you,  for  \ 
was  never  more  ashamed  of  you  in  all  my  life,'' 
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Mrs.  Kitty  was  not  more  ashamed  of  Henry  than  he 
was  of  himself ;  he  felt  that  he  had  acted  wrong,  not  in 
going  to  the  relief  of  Maurice  when  he  saw  the  great 
boy  use  him  ill,  but  in  striking  the  first  blow,  and  not 
trying  what  a  steady  rebuke  might  have  produced :  he 
had  got  a  bloody  nose  and  a  black  eye,  but  these  he  did 
not  regard ;  the  pain  they  gave  him  were  nothing  to  the 
shame  he  felt  in  having  done  wrong.  He,  however, 
formed  the  best  resolution  he  could  on  the  occasion,  and 
went,  all  bloody  and  dusty  as  he  was,  to  his  uncle,  who, 
having  been  shut  up  in  the  closet  within  his  study,  had 
heard  nothing  of  what  had  passed ;  and  he  there  gave 
him  a  full,  true,  and  simple  statement  of  all  that  had 
passed,  taking  even  more  than  his  own  share  of  blame. 

Mr.  Dalben  was  certainly  hurt  and  surprised  to  see 
the  condition  of  Henry — however,  he  was  much  pleased 
by  his  penitence,  and  intending  to  converse  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  what  had  passed  at  some  future  time, 
he  advised  him  to  get  Sally  to  wash  his  face  with  vine- 
gar, and  to  supply  him  with  clean  linen,  and  other  means 
of  ablution,  previous  to  his  going  to  bed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Kitty,  being  left  in  the  lane 
with  little  Maurice,  gave  him  such  a  specimen  of  her 
talents  in  the  art  of  scolding  and  threatening,  that  the 
boy  was  at  length  perfectly  silenced,  for  he  had  jab- 
bered a  little  at  first,  and  took  up  his  wallet,  in  order  to 
carry  it  to  the  widow  Dawes,  Mrs.  Kitty  having  told 
him  that  she  would  be  sure  to  take  such  measures  as 
should  induce  Mr.  Dalben  to  send  him  to  a  great 
distance  from  Master  Milner ;  for  that  she  would  take 
care  he  should  not  stay  to  teach  him  all  his  wild  Irish 
tricks. 

As  the  little  boy  stooped  to  lift  up  the  wallet,  which 
was  not  far  from  Mrs.  Kitty's  foot,  she  gave  him  a  push 
with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  bid  him  begone  with 
his  rubbish. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  got  the  wallet  on 
his  back,  and  Mrs.  Kitty  stood  to  look  at  him,  as  he 
walked  slowly  away,  at  the  same  time  giving  utterance 
to  her  feelings  in  the  following  manner : — 

**That  I  will,  I  promise  him — I  will  soon  see  him 
ousted  from  these  parts,  a  little  Irish  thief! — the  silver 
spoons  will  be  in  danger  next — and  then  those  Irish, 
they  are  so  fond  of  broils  and  bloody  noses — I  wish 
master  had  never  set  eyes  on  him,  that  I  do,  for  Master 
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Bdlner's  sake ;  or  that  he  had  not  thought  of  bringing 
him  here  so  near,  and  to  be  always  about  the  house. 
We  might  have  taken  care  of  him  at  a  distance — I 
should  not  have  minded  mending  for  him,  so  as  he  did 
not  come  here — but,  sure  he  won't  slip  aside  into  the 
ditch — the  bag  is  too  heavy  for  him,  I  fear ;  it's  scarce 
worth  the  carriage  neither — and  yet  he  has  nothing 
else  left  of  his  father's  and  mother's — nothing  in  the 
wide  world  but  that  bag ;  and  not  to  say  one  single 
friend  but  master.  Well,  I  hope  this  will  be  a  warning 
to  Master  Milner  ;  and  that  such  things  as  these  won*t 
happen  again.  I  hope  master  won't  be  very  angry — 
boys  will  be  unlucky — and  I  must  have  my  eyes  about 
me  to  prevent  harm." 

So  saying,  she  turned  back  to  the  house,  and  when 
she  brought  in  her  master's  supper,  and  Mr.  Dalben 
questioned  her  about  the  affray  in  the  lane,  she  found 
herself,  to  her  great  amazement,  doing  that  which  women 
should  ever  do — trying  to  sooth  matters  on  all  sides, 
and  allaying  Mr.  Dalben's  fears,  by  promising  him  to  be 
very  watchful  to  prevent  any  evil  accruing  to  his  boy 
by  the  example,  or  through  the  means,  of  the  little 
orphan. 


CHAPTER  VJII. 

Showing  how  Henry,  who  was  disabled  from  going  out,  spent  his 
Bolitarv  Sabbath  in  some  delightful  Studies,  together  with  a  Con- 
versation between  him  and  Mr.  Dalben. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  when  Henry 
appeared  at  breakfast,  it  was  very  evident  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  go  to  churcli,  for  he  had  not  only  a  black 
eye  and  a  swelled  face,  but  he  had  hurt  his  leg  in  the 
battle,  and  walked  with  pain.  Mr.  Dalben  obliged  him 
to  lie  down,  and  requested  Mrs.  Kitty  to  make  some 
application  to  his  leg,  which  was  much  bruised. 

While  Mrs.  Kitty  was  preparing  her  plasters  or  poul- 
tices, whatever  they  might  be,  little  Maurice  knocked 
at  the  kitchen-door,  and  being  seen  by  Mrs.  Kitty— 
"  Come  in,  you  naughty  boy,"  she  said  ;  "  I  wish  to  my 
heart  that  the  black  eye  and  broken  shin  had  fallen  to 
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your  sh^e,  instead  of  poor  Master  M ilner ;  for  I  am 
sure  you  deserved  them  more  than  he  did,  ten  times 
over ;  for  he  never  in  all  his  life  got  into  a  broil  or  a 
quarrel  that  ever  1  heard  till  you  came  to  us." 

"  What,  madam !"  said  little  Maurice,  "  is  Master 
Henry  hurt  ? — Oh !  do  let  me  go  to  him — I  would  rather 
die  a  thousand  times  than  have  him  hurt ;  pray,  Mrs. 
Kitty,  pray  let  me  go  to  him,  and  I  will  wait  on  him 
night  and  day,  till  he  is  quite  well ;"  and  the  little  boy 
cried  so  much,  that  Mrs.  Kitty  was  quite  softened,  and 
begged  Mr.  Dalben  to  let  him  see  Henry. 

Mr.  Dalben  went  twice  to  church  that  day,  as  was 
his  custom,  and  Mrs.  Kitty  took  Maurice  with  her :  so 
Henry  was  left  alone  nearly  all  day,  and  unable  to  move ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  first  found  the  very 
great  advantage  of  being  able  to  amuse  himself  by  read- 
ing. He  spent  a  great  part  of  this  day  in  looking  out 
all  the  passages  in  th(3  Bible  which  speak  of  trees  in 
a  typical  sense;  and  when  Mr.  Dalben  came  home  in 
the  evening,  he  showed  him  what  he  had  done ;  and  then 
Mr.  Dalben  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  him  many 
things  respecting  types  which  he  had  not  before  com- 
prehended. He  made  him  understand  that  in  early  ages 
of  society,  any  truth  delivered  under  a  type  was  more 
easily  received,  and  better  remembered,  and  less  likely 
to  be  misinterpreted,  than  when  described  by  words. 
"  For  instance,"  he  said,  "  the  appointment  of  animals 
for  sacrifices,  as  the  emblems  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  was  ordained  by  God,  during  the  life  of  Adam  : 
and  from  that  period,  the  faithful  in  all  ages  have  under- 
stood that  Cain's  offering  was  not  accepted,  because  he 
would  not  use  the  appointed  type  ;  and  in  this  manner 
rejected  him  of  whom  the  type  was  the  representation. 
As  also  did  the  unbelieving  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  refused  to  look  on  the  brazen  serpent,  which  was 
the  representation  of  Christ  himself."  He  also  told 
him,  that  in  studying  emblems,  he  must  not  depart  from 
the  truth  or  simplicity  of  the  emblem,  or  mix  the 
s)'mbols. 

"  If,  for  instance,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  you  are  looking 
for  Christ  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd,  you  must  look 
for  his  people,  not  under  the  type  of  trees  but  under  that 
of  sheep ;  and  in  those  places  in  which  you  find  men  com- 
pared to  sheep,  you  must  seek  for  their  good  works,  not 
under  the  representation  of  fruits,  bat  under  that  of 
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wool ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  considering  men 
under  the  simihtude  of  trees,  you  must  not  look  for 
Christ  under  the  character  of  a  shepherd ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  representation  which  is  often  given  of  him  as 
the  tree  of  life,  or  chief  cedar  of  the  forest.  And,  more- 
over, my  dear  boy,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "  the  mean- 
ings of  types  should  never  be  forced.  There  are  many 
types  in  Scripture  which  are  still  dark  and  inexplicable ; 
and  it  is  better  to  leave  them  so  than  to  give  false  inter- 
pretations to  them,  by  which  we  puzzle  ourselves,  and 
render  the  attainment  of  truth  more  difficult  to  others." 

Mr.  Dalben  then  said,  "  My  dear  boy,  I  am  daily 
more  and  more  anxious  to  lead  you  to  the  study  of 
Scripture  in  every  justifiable  form,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  counteract  in  your  mind  the  influence  of  those 
heathen  writers  which  it  will  be  found  necessary  for 
you  to  study  hereafter:  these  being  made  by  the  ap- 
pointments of  our  forefathers  a  kind  of  step  to  your 
attainment  of  those  holy  orders  into  which  you  hope 
hereafter  to  enter.  I  am  sorry  that  so  much  of  this 
kind  of  reading  is  required;  but  it  is  what  cannot  be 
helped ;  and  the  more  you  know  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
more  you  love  them,  the  less  reason  will  there  be  to 
fear  your  being  injured  by  the  very  corrupt  sentiments 
which  are  scattered  through  the  classic  writers. 

"  To  those  who  know  the  Bible,  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  pure  and  holy  sentiments  which  the  Scriptures 
contain,  who  know  that  earthly  glory  is  but  as  a  vapour, 
and  earthly  riches  but  as  snow  in  the  hand,  the  false  senti- 
ments and  vicious  actions  of  the  heathen,  as  displayed  in 
their  best  writings,  do  but  furnish  additional  proofs  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  affording  blind  man  a  rule  of 
hfe,  and  supplying  his  weak  and  depraved  creatures  with 
the  means  of  observing  this  rule  ;  but  when  these  hea- 
then writers  are  put  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  boys,  and 
of  those  whose  principles  have  not  yet  been  carefully 
formed  by  Scripture,  they  must  necessarily  increase 
beyond  measure  the  moral  darkness  and  depravity  of 
the  mind  ;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  do  so, 
and  that  this  is  one  cause  of  the  excessive  wickedness 
of  our  public  and  private  schools ;  and  the  prevalence  of 
every  kind  of  evil  sentiment  among  our  fellow-creatures. 

"  The  Bible,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "  has  a  pecuhar 
and  remarkable  power  to  cleanse  the  heart :  sin  is  never 
spokea^of  lightly  ia  Scripture;  it  is  always  held  up 
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therein  with  abhorrence.  Wickedness  is  there  called 
by  its  right  name ;  earthly  honours  are  passed  over  as 
unimportant  circumstances ;  but  in  heathen  writings, 
even  the  best  of  them,  murder  is  held  up  as  a  subject  of 
praise ;  violence  is  called  courage ;  vengeance  is  con- 
founded with  glory ;  and  pride  and  resentment  are  counted 
the  first  of  virtues :  and  it  is  very  hard  for  a  young  mind 
to  be  daily  reading  and  studying  these  things  without 
making  some  of  these  notions  his  own.  But  I  am  very 
anxious,  my  dear  Henry,  to  make  you  understand  what 
true  honour  and  courage  is  ;  and  what  happened  yester- 
day makes  me  the  more  desirous  to  set  your  opinions 
right  on  these  subjects. 

^'  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  boy,  to  pass  through  life 
without  meeting  with  arrogant,  insolent,  and  sometimes 
brutal  persons ;  now,  the  Question  is,  how  far  is  a  Chris- 
tian to  bear  the  insults  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  how 
far  is  he  to  defend  himself?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Henry,  "  I  do  not  know,  uncle." 

"  Injuries,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads  ;  the  first  are  such  petty  insults  as 
vou  met  from  Master  Wellings ;  some  of  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  intended ;  and  some  of  which  proba- 
bly proceeded  from  the  bad  manners  of  the  boy,  without 
any  particular  intention  to  oflend  you.  The  second  are 
determined  unkindnesses,  by  which  our  persons  and 
estates,  or  those  of  our  family,  may  be  injured ;  and 
which,  however,  cannot  be  reached  by  the  laws  of  the 
land :  and  the  third  are  those  which  the  laws  may  rectify, 
and  which  neither  you  nor  I  are  likely  to  sustain  in  this 
happy  country.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  as  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman — how  ought  you  to  defend  yourself 
against  the  first  of  these  species  of  annoyance  1 — Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  you  were  at  school,  and  found  that 
some  of  the  boys  were  inchned  to  insult  or  quiz  you — ^I 
use  the  word  quiz,  for  I  know  no  other  word  which  so 
well  expresses  that  kind  of  vulgar  buffoonery  so  com- 
monly practised  among  boys." 

'* Indeed,  uncle,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Henry;  "but 
I  fear  that  if  any  boy  should  attempt  to  quiz  me,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  knock  him  down,  if  I  could." 

'*  But  1  am  supposing  you  to  be  both  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Dalben;  "and  I  cannot  fancy 
either  the  one  or  the  other  encountering  a  bloody  nosa 
on  every  trifling  occasion." 
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^'  YoQ  are  thinking  again  of  yesterday,  uncle,"  said 
Henry. 

•*  I  did  think  of  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  when 
I  began  the  conversation ;  but  not  with  any  anger,  Henry: 
for,  have  I  not  forgiven  all  that  passed  then  ?  And  when 
I  say  I  forgive,  I  do  forgive.  We  will  not  therefore 
revert  to  what  has  happened — ^but,  let  me  have  an  an- 
swer to  my  question  as  a  gentlemanly  boy,  and  a  Chris^ 
tian  boy ;  now  would  you  defend  yourself  from  a  quiz- 
zing, unmannerly  schoolfellow  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Henry,  "indeed  I  do  not, 
uncle." 

"There  is  nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "which dis- 
arms a  quizzing,  insulting  spirit  so  much  as  letting  it  be 
seen  that  it  does  not  tease ;  and  it  is  religion  only  that 
can  enable  a  boy  or  man  to  be  easy  respecting  what  is  said 
or  thought  of  him.  When  quizzed  for  any  real  defect, 
or  any  improper  peculiarity,  thank  the  quizzer  for  his 
hint,  and  try  to  alter  it ;  but  on  other  occasions  endeav- 
our neither  to  notice  or  to  feel  it ;  be  as  little  alive  as 
possible  to  insulting  remarks ;  neither  let  voice  or  coun- 
tenance show  that  you  feel  them.  Go  on  in  your  own 
way :  never  returning  jest  for  jest,  or  using  any  kind  of 
familiarity ;  and,  above  all,  never  descend  to  rudeness ; 
show  that  you  have  that  respect  for  yourself  that  the  ill- 
breeding  of  others  can  never  induce  you  to  be  iU-bred 
yourself;  and  when  a  trick  has  been  fairly  and  good* 
humouredly  played  upon  you,  join  in  the  laugh,  and 
thereby  show  that  you  are  not  captious.  I  verily  be- 
lieve, that  the  most  determined  jester  and  quizzer  must 
soon  be  disarmed  by  a  gentlemanlike  and  Christian  con- 
duct, consistently  pursued  for  any  time  by  the  object  of 
his  ridicule ;  for  quizzing  generally  proceeds  from  a  teas- 
ing temper ;  and  a  person  who  loves  to  tease  is  always 
checked  and  baffled  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot  excite 
the  irritation  he  desires  to  see." 

"  Uncle,  I  know  you  are  right,"  said  Henry ;  "  but — ^ 

"  But  what,  my  boy  1"  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  be  teased  and  quizzed ;  you  cannot 
think  what  a  passion  I  feel  myself  in  when  I  am  quizzed ; 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do,  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
miller's  boy  asked  me  to  lend  him  my  old  hat  to  wear  in 
the  mill,  because  he  said  the  dust  would  not  spoil  it,  to 
hinder  myself  from  taking  it  off,  and  throwing  it  in  his 
face."* 
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"  As  much  as  you  could  do,"  said  Mr.  Dalben :  "  what 
do  you  mean  V 

"  Why,  I  felt,"  replied  Henry,  "  that  I  could  hardly 
hinder  myself  from  doing  it,  and  breaking  out  into  a 
passionj  uncle." 

"  But  did  you  not  ]"  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  No,"  replied  Henry,  "  because  I  knew  it  would  be 
wrong,  and  so  I  restrained  myself." 

"  Or  rather,  your  sense  of  religion  restrained  you,'' 
said  Mr.  Dalben  ;  "  and  thus  you  were  kept  from  doing 
a  very  ridiculous  thing :  had  you  done  it,  you  would 
have  met  with  some  further  impertinence  from  the  boy ; 
but  as  it  was,  I  suppose  you  had  no  more." 

*'  No,"  said  Henry,  *'  for  I  walked  on,  and  pretended 
not  to  hear  what  he  said,  though  I  was  very  angry." 

"  As  to  the  walking  on  and  pretending  not  to  hear, 
you  did  exactly  right,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  and  just 
m  the  manner  which  I  should  have  recommended  ;  but, 
whereas  you  were  dreadfully  angry,  it  proved  that  you 
were  in  a  dangerous  state  of  mind,  and  probably  in  such 
a  one,  that  had  the  boy  said  another  word,  your  anger 
would  have  boiled  over :  a  more  calm,  and  less  sensi- 
tive state  of  mind  as  to  these  things  is,  therefore,  that 
which  you  ought  to  seek ;  and  this,  my  dear  boy,  can  only 
be  obtained  through  the  Divine  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  entering  into  the  heart,  lifts  it  above  all 
those  low  and  selfish  feelings,  which  render  us  alive  to 
the  slightest  offence,  either  intendedly  or  accidentally 
given  us.  And  now,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  how  are 
we,  as  Christians,  to  behave  ourselves  under  those  inju- 
ries which  are  of  a  determined  and  serious  nature,  and 
yet  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  law ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  was  inflicted  on  you  in  the  person  of  your 
little  friend,  yesterday  evening." 

"  Uncle,"  replied  Henry,  "  all  I  know  is,  that  I  did 
wrong  yesterday ;  and  yet  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  say 
what  would  have  been  right." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  to  have  tried 
your  influence  in  a  manly,  gentlemanlike  way ;  and  if 
any  thing  like  strength  was  necessary,  to  have  used  it 
only  in  parting  the  combatants.  Remember,  my  boy,  that 
on  any  occasion  of  this  kind,  that  which  goes  beyond 
self-defence  is  too  much,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
revenge." 
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This  conversation  was  here  put  an  end  to  by  Mr. 
Dalben,  and  Henry  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  in  giving  instructions,  suitable  to  the  day, 
to  little  Maurice,  in  the  presence  of  his  uncle. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Air-balloon. 

While  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  were  employed  with 
their  books  on  the  following  afternoon,  little  Maurice 
ran  into  the  room,  out  of  breath,  crying  out,  "  Oh !  sir, 
sir,  master,  and  little  master,  there's  a  ship  in  the  sky  ; 
sir,  there's  a  ship  in  the  sky,  and  it's  coming  this  way ; 
indeed  it  is ;  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  am  all  in 
a  tremble.  Sure,  master,  the  world  is  not  coming  to  an 
end?" 

"Foolish  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  '*what  can  you 
mean ;  you  have  mistaken  a  cloud  for  a  ship." 

"  A  ship,  does  he  say,  sir  V  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  putting 
her  head  in  at  the  door  ;  **  it's  no  ship,  Maurice,  no  ship 
at  all,  but  an  air-balloon ;  as  sure  as  can  be,  it's  a  balloon : 
I  heard  there  was  one  to  be  let  off  from  Worcester,  some- 
time soon,  and  to  be  sure  it  is  now  in  sight,  and  1  could 
see  it  without  my  glasses  ;  for  when  Thomas  called  me, 
I  was  in  such  a  hurry,  I  could  not  stop  to  look  for 
them." 

Henry  had  been  very  busy  at  his  Latin ;  but  there  was 
an  end  of  study  with  him  for  the  present ;  for  what  little 
or  big  boy  could  ever  study  when  there  was  a  balloon 
visible  in  the  air ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
good  these  aerial  excursions  ever  did,  but  to  disturb 
little  boys,  and  raise  dull  people's  wits  somewhat  higher 
than  they  ever  were  before. 

Mr.  Dalben,  however,  used  no  means  to  bring  down 
Henry's  wits  to  his  Latin  again ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
old  gentleman  looked  for  his  hat,  and  the  next  minute 
the  whole  family  were  in  the  garden,  with  their  eyes 
directed  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  Thomas 
had  first  seen  the  balloon. 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon,  and  though  the  sun  was 
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Still  high  in  the  heavens,  yet  its  dazzling  lustre  was  con- 
siderably softened  b)r  many  magnificent  clouds,  which 
showed  themselves  in  the  west,  not  unlike  the  showy 
peaks  of  distant  mountains — ^their  summits  being  enriched 
with  hues  of  gold  and  purple,  and  their  altitude  above 
the  horizon  lH;ing  such  as  to  conceal  the  whole  flaming 
disk  of  that  mighty  orb,  on  whom  no  created  eye  can 
gaze  unveiled. 

The  lights  and  shades,  created  by  the  situation  of  the 
clouds  and  sun,  added  new  beauty  to  the  charming  val- 
ley, which  spread  itself  at  the  feet  of  those  who  stood 
upon  the  terrace,  at  the  front  of  Mr.  Dalben's  house, 
and  the  gradual  enlargement  and  silent  approach  of  the 
balloon,  which,  with  its  car,  was  now  very  distinctly  seen, 
added  a  solemnity  to  the  scene,  which  every  one  felt, 
but  which  all  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  describe. 

The  balloon  itself  was  many  degrees  larger  than  the 
car,  which  it  supported  in  the  air,  and  yet  the  car  was  of 
such  a  size,  that  it  was  visible  long  before  the  specta- 
tors in  the  garden  could  discern  the  heads  of  the  persons 
it  contained.  Still,  however,  it  approached,  and  thoogb 
its  motion  was  not  perceivable,  it  was  evidently  rapid, 
from  the  continued  increase  in  the  size  of  the  object. 

At  length,  Thomas  exclaimed,  "  I  see  them ;  there  be 
two  men  in  yonder  flying  boat." 

"  Two  men  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kitty,  "  sailing  through 
the  air  in  such  a  fashion ;  well,  now  I  must  say  that  it 
is  a  downright  sin  to  be  endangering  life  for  such 
frolics." 

"  They  don't  do  it  for  pleasure,"  replied  Thomas. 

"  Then  they  do  it  for  money,"  replied  the  house- 
keeper, "  and  that's  worse,  for  what  good  could  money 
do  them  if  they  were  to  tumble  down,  and  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  It  never  was  intended,  and  that  I  am  sure  of, 
for  Christians  to  be  sailing  through  the  air  like  kites :  it 
never  was  intended,  and  I  say  it  is  a  shame,  and  a  sin 
too." 

The  balloon  was  now  much  nearer,  and  the  aeronauts 
visible  to  all ;  but  when  the  persons  in  the  garden  ex- 
pected to  see  it  pass  over  their  heads,  it  began  to  ascend, 
and  to  mount  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens. 

"  How  wonderful,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  how  affecting, 
to  suppose  that  there  are  now  before  us  two  living  and 
human  beings  ascending  into  that  high  and  exalted  re- 
gion, which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  associating, 
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from  infancy,  with  the  idea  of  spiritual  beings  only ; 
regions  which  man  before  the  present  age  never  ex- 
pected to  visit  while  in  the  body,  and  where  we  may 
expect  that  some  of  those  awful  scenes  are  to  take  place, 
which  are  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the  earth 
in  its  present  form ;  regions  too  of  such  fiery  wonders,  and 
such  amazing  prodigies,  as  it  would  be  thought  man  would 
be  incapable  of  encountering  while  in  the  body.    There 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  boldness,  a  hardiness,  a  daringness, 
in  the  exploits  of  these  aeronauts  which  I  can  by  no 
means  think  justifiable,  unless  it  appeared  that  some  great 
good  to  the  human  race  in  general  was  likely  to  accrue 
from  their  exploits ;  but,  indeed,  Henry,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  with  Kitty,  that  these  aerial  voyages  are  almost 
sinful." 

While  Mr.  Dalben  spoke  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning 
glanced  across  the  valley,  followed  by  a  low  and  distant 
murmur  of  thunder. 

The  balloon  was  still  in  sight,  though  diminished  to 
the  eye,  and  the  less  discernible  because  thrown  into 
shade  by  a  small  cloud,  through  which  it  seemed  to  have 
passed ;  shortly  afterward  it  had,  however,  left  the  cloud 
below  it,  and  was  more  distinctly  seen  from  a  ray  of 
splendour  which  shot  directly  upon  it,  and  was  reflected 
back  by  the  silken  globe :  still,  however,  it  ascended, 
and  became  presently  little  more  than  a  speck  to  the 
eye,  and  after  awhile  even  the  young  eyes  of  Henry 
and  Maurice  could  no  longer  discern  it ;  another  and  a 
more  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  louder  clap 
of  thunder  then  succeeded,  on  which  Mr.  Dalben  re- 
turned to  his  study,  with  Henry,  who  could  think  of 
nothing  but  what  he  had  seen,  and  what  was  still  pass- 
ing among  the  clouds,  where  the  aeronauts  were  probably 
still  pursuing  their  perilous  course.  Mr.  Dalben  per- 
mitted him  to  relieve  his  feelings,  by  asking  him  as  many 
questions  about  balloons  as  suggested  themselves  to  his 
mind. 

"  What  makes  the  balloon  rise  up  in  the  air,  uncle  V 
said  Henry, "  it  is  nothing  but  a  bag,  uncle,  is  it  ?  a  bag 
iOled  with  air ;  could  I  make  a  bag  and  fill  it  with  air, 
and  send  it  up  into  the  sky  1" 

"And  pray,  Henry,"  answered  Mr.  Dalben,  "how 
many  questions  have  you  asked  me  in  a  breath?  I 
hardly  know  how  and  where  to  begin  to  answer  them. 
As  you  say,  a  balloon  is  nothing  but  a  bag  of  silk,  or  some 
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light  texture,  so  formed  as  not  to  let  out  the  air  which 
is  put  into  it,  but  if  you  were  to  make  such  a  bag,  and 
fill  it  with  common  air,  it  would  not  rise,  and  therefore 
a  balloon  is  something  more  than  a  bag  filled  with  wind." 

**  What  is  it  then,  uncle  I"  said  Henry. 

"  You  know,  Henry,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  that  it  is  a 
common  property  of  liquids  or  fluids,  for  those  which  are 
heaviest  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  space 
which  contains  them,  and  those  which  are  lightest  to 
ascend  to  the  top ;  for  instance,  cream,  which  is  the 
lightest  part  of  milk,  floats  at  the  top  of  the  cream  vessel, 
and  such  parts  of  water  as  are  made  heavy  by  impure 
mixtures  of  any  kind  always  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
pond." 

"  I  understand  this  well,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  for  I  have 
often  observed  how  the  thick  parts  of  beer,  and  other 
things  of  the  same  kind,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
or  cup  which  contains  them." 

"  So  far  then  you  understand  this  property  of  liquids," 
said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  and  now,  my  dear  boy,  I  must  inform 
you  that  air  is  a  liquid,  and  with  the  exception  of  light, 
one  of  the  finest  we  are  acquainted  with,  even  water, 
the  purest  and  most  clear  water  is  sufficiently  gross  to 
be  visible  to  the  eye  ;  but  air  is  too  subtle  for  the  human 
optics :  and  yet  we  are  able  to  comprehend  without  the 
aid  of  sight,  that  it  is  a  fluid,  and  that  it  rushes,  like  aJl 
other  fluids,  into  every  place  where  it  finds  a  vacuum. 

"  And  now,  to  explain  the  principles  by  which  bal- 
loons ascend  into  the  higher  regions,  I  must  tell  j'ou, 
that  there  are  many  kinds  of  air,  and  some  so  much 
finer  than  the  common  air  we  breathe,  that  a  large  silk 
bag  being  filled  with  that  air  is  so  much  less  weighty 
than  the  same  space  of  common  air  which  it  would  nat- 
urally occupy,  that  it  is  not  only  able  to  raise  itself  up- 
ward, but  to  lift  with  it  the  car  which  you  saw,  contain- 
ing two  human  beings  and  many  other  lesser  matters, 
which  they  have  with  them  in  the  car." 

"  I  understand  all  this  very  well,"  said  Henry,  "  the 
balloon  is  something  like  this.  Here  is  a  gooseberry, 
uncle:  I  will  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  my  tea-cup,  and 
now  I  will  fill  the  tea-cup  with  water,  but  the  goose- 
berry won't  stay  at  the  bottom,  it  is  up  at  the  top  in  a 
moment ;  and  there  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
just  like  the  balloon  in  the  clouds." 

*^  Just  so,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  but  this  must 
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be  remembered,  that  as  the  lightness  of  the  balloon  de- 
pends upon  its  remaining  filled  with  the  proper  air,  if 
the  smallest  accident  should  happen  to  the  silk,  by  which 
the  air  should  be  let  out  too  rapidly,  nothing  but  a  dread- 
ful death  could  possibly  await  those  within  the  car ;  and 
surely  it  is  not  right  to  put  human  life  into  such  dreadful 
peril,  for  no  purpose  but  mere  curiosity." 

**  Who  invented  balloons,  uncle  I"  said  Henry. 

"The  French  were  the  first  persons  who  brought 
them  to  any  perfection,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  and  there 
is  a  most  remarkable  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  a 
Monsieur  Testu,  who  went  up  from  Paris  in  1786.  His 
balloon  was  of  glazed  tiffany,  and  furnished  with  wings ; 
his  ascent  took  place  on  the  18th  June,  about  four  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  it  was  a  very  hot  day,  though  cloudy 
and  portending  rain.  The  balloon  had  only  been  about 
five-sixths  filled,  but  it  .gradually  swelled  as  it  became 
drier  and  warmer ;  and,  after  a  little  time  began  to  inflate 
itself  so  much,  that  M.  Testu  had  some  fears  that  it 
might  burst.  He  then  endeavoured  to  lower  the  bal- 
loon, by  using  the  wings  in  some  particular  way ;  and  at 
length  contrived  to  descend  into  a  corn-field,  where  he 
had  the  mortification  of  being  taken  prisoner  by  a  farmer 
and  his  servants,  who  fastened  a  cord  to  his  car  and  drew 
him  along  in  triumph,  a  little  above  the  ground,  depriv- 
ing his  machine  at  the  same  time  of  its  wings.  M. 
Testu,  after  a  while,  contrived  to  cut  the  cord  and 
mounted  the  air,  the  balloon  being  made  lighter  by  the 
loss  of  the  wings  and  his  cloak,  with  other  matters 
which  he  had  thrown  out  of  the  car ;  he  now  rose  to  the 
region  of  the  clouds,  where  he  saw  small  frozen  parti- 
cles floating  in  the  air,  and  heard  thunder  rolling  beneath 
him.  As  it  became  cooler,  the  force  of  the  balloon  di- 
minished, and  he  again  approached  the  ground,  near  the 
Abbey  of  Royaumont ;  there  he  threw  out  some  ballast 
from  his  car,  and  in  the  space  of  twelve  minutes  rose  to 
the  height  of  2400  feet,  where  the  thermometer  stood 
at  66 ;  he  now  heard  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  could  hear 
huntsmen  below  him  in  full  chase :  he  then  descended 
a  little  to  see  the  sport,  after  which  he  mounted  a  third 
time  and  passed  through  a  dense  body  of  clouds,  in  which 
thunder  followed  flashes  of  lightning  in  quick  succes- 
sion :  it  then  became  very  cold ;  however,  the  aeronaut  re- 
mained much  in  the  saifie  situation  till  nine  at  night,  and 
in  that  exalted  region  witnessed  the  setting  of  the  sun,  at     i 
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which  time  he  was  involved  in  thick  masses  of  thunder 
clouds ;  lightnings  flashed  on  alV  sides,  succeeded  bj  loud 
claps  of  thunder,  while  snow  and  sleet  fell  copiously 
around  him.  This  storm  continued  three  hours,  and  the 
intrepid  aeronaut  was  all  the  while  in  the  very  centre  of 
it.  The  balloon,  in  the  mean  time,  being  frequently 
affected  with  a  trembling  motion,  occasioned  by  the 
electric  fluid,  and  tossed  up  and  down,  like  a  ship  in  a 
raging  ocean." 

"  Electric  fluid,"  said  Henry ;  "  that  is  the  same  as 
lightning,  uncle,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Lightning,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  **  is  the  discharge  of 
electric  fluid,  and  thunder  is  the  report  of  that  discharge. 
fiut  to  return  to  our  history — a  calm  at  length  succeeded, 
when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  stars;  and* 
embracing  the  opportunity  of  taking  some  necessary 
refreshments,  he  descended  about  half  past  four,  having 
previously  witnessed  the  rising  ofjhe  sun." 

''  Oh !"  said  Henry,  '*  how  wonderful !  and  so  he  ^>ent 
one  whole  night  in  the  clouds." 

'*  These  things  show,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  what  man 
is  equal  to,  and  also  magnify  the  glory  of  God,  who  has 
made  such  a  creature,  so  wonderful  even  in  his  ruin; 
and  yet  I  have  such  an  opinion  of  these  aerial  expedi- 
tions, that  I  wish  they  might  never  be  attempted  again. 
However,"  added  he,  "before  we  leave  this  subject 
altogether,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  give  you,  my  dear 
boy,  the  result  of  some  reflections  which  occurred  to 
me  some  years  ago,  when  1  was  present  at  the  ascent 
of  a  balloon  from  the  city  of  Worcester.    I  happened  to 
witness  the  whole  process  of  filling  the  balloon,  which 
is  a  tedious  one :  the  silken  globe  was  firmly  held  in  its 
place  by  many  cords ;  and  when  I  first  obtained  the 
situation  from  whence  I  saw  it,  the  materials  of  which 
the  balloon  was  formed  hung  loosely,  and  appeared  little 
more  than  an  empty  bag ;  by  degrees,  however,  as  the 
silk  began  to  fill,   the  balloon  became  agitated,  and 
seemed  to  make  strong  efforts  to  escape  from  the  cords 
by  which  it  was  held  down ;  and  the  instant  that  all  was 
ready,  and  the  cords  unloosed,  it  arose  with  a  gentle  and  - 
graceful  motion  towards  those  lofty  regions  for  which  it 
had  been  fitted ;  affording,  as  it  then  occurred  to  me,  a 
remarkably  fine  and  striking  type  of  those  glwious  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  the  earth-bom 
creature  is  lifted  up  above  this  world,  and  enaUedf 
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Samson-like,  to  break  the  withes  and  cords  with  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  held  down.  , 

^  I  have  often  spoken  to  you,  Henry,''  continued  Mr. 
Dalben,  '*  of  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  said 
something  to  you  respecting  his  offices;  but  I  think 
that  this  type,  which  I  have  brought  before  you,  may 
help  you  to  understand  some  parts  of  the  works  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  better  way  than  any  I  can  at  present 
devise.    What,  my  boy,  is  a  balloon  when  empty  1" 

**  Only  a  silk  bag,"  replied  Henry ;  "  and  nowise  differ- 
ent  in  its  qualities  or  activity  from  other  bags." 

"  And  what  is  one  of  the  chosen  people  of  God ;  for 
instance,  what  were  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  before  they 
were  visited  by  the  Spirit  of  God  1" 
"  Only  common  men,"  said  Henry. 
**  What  do  you  mean  by  common  men?"  asked  Mr* 
Dalben. 

^  Oh,  men  who  think,  and  feel,  and  behave  like  other 
people,  and  can  do  no  good  thing  of  their  own  will,  but 
only  live  to  please  themselves,  and  to  enjoy  this  world." 
^  So  far,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  *^  the  type  holds  good,  in 
such  a  one  we  find  the  empty  bag ;  but  when  the  balloon 
begins  to  be  filled,  what  does  it  do  ?" 

**  Then,"  said  Henry,  "  it  begins  io  pull  and  struggle 
against  the  cords  that  hold  it  down,  and  men  are  obliged 
to  use  force  to  keep  it  in  the  lower  regions." 

*' And  when  God  the  Spirit  begins  to  deal  with  the 
believer,  what  does  he  then  feel,  Henry?"  asked  Mr. 
Dalben. 

"  Why,"  returned  Henry,  "  he  then  begins  to  feel  the 
pain  of  being  held  down  and  tied  to  the  world ;  and  then^ 
micle,  for  I  widerstand  it  now,"  added  the  little  boy, 
''then  when  be  is  thoroughly  filled  with  the  Spirit  he 
breaks  all  his  cords ;  he  mounts  on  high,  and  leaves  this 
dirty  world  and  aU  belonging  to  it  as  far  below  him  as 
the  house  is  now  beneath  those  who  are  travelling  in  the 
eloi»is." 

**  And  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  *^  that  those  who  have 
been  enabled  thus  to  mount  in  the  strength  of  the  Spirit 
did  not  often  experience  what  it  is  to  sink  again  to  the 
earth ;  that  they  did  not  often  feel  themselves  drawn 
down  again,  ana  find  themselves  again  grubbing  in  the 
dnst.  But  while  we  are  in  the  body,  Henry,  we  mnst 
be  constantly  liable  to  these  depressions.  Nevertheless, 
the  time  wUl  come,  and  may  not  be  far  off,  when  those 
Vol.  I.— H 
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who  have  been  led  to  love  the  Lord  will  rise  never  again 
to  sink ;  and  when  we  shall  become  companions  of  those 
whose  triumph  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
has  been  complete  as  it  was  glorious 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Visit  of  Farmer  Jennings  and  his  Wife,  together  with  Henry's 

Behaviour  on  the  Occasion. 

A  FEW  days  after  Henry  had  seen  the  air-balloon,  Mr. 
Dalben  was  visited  by  a  worthy  couple,  who  were  much 
inferior  to  himself  in  rank,  but  to  whom  he  thought  it 
right  to  show  hospitality,  because  of  some  family  con- 
nexion which  had  subsisted  many  years.  Mr.  Jennings 
was  a  small  farmer,  and  lived  at  Tenbury ;  and  his  wife 
had  not  much  greater  pretensions  to  gentility  than  her 
husband.  They  were,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of, 
residing  with  a  daughter,  who  had  married  a  tradesman 
in  Worcester,  and  came  from  thence  one  afternoon,  in 
a  hired  gig,  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  Dalben. 

Henry  had  just  finished  his  evening  lessons,  and  was 
at  work  in  his  garden  at  the  moment  when  the  gig  drove 
up  to  the  hall  door,  on  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
placing  himself  behind  a  bush,  from  which  he  might  see 
what  persons  alighted. 

Henry  had  been  in  daily  hopes  of  seeing  Mr.  Nash  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  a  second  visit  to  Southstone's  Rock ;  he  was 
therefore  much  disappointed  in  seeing  a  black  silk  bon- 
net in  the  gig,  instead  of  Mr.  Nash's  bushy  wig  -,  neither 
was  he  better  pleased  when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  bulky 
figure  of  the  farmer,  who  was  holding  the  horse  while 
Mrs.  Kitty  helped  his  wife  down  the  step. 

"  And,  how's  your  master,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  the  far- 
mer's wife,  as  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and 
shook  her  riding-dress  into  some  order ;  "  how's  good 
Mr.  Dalben  ?— it  is  very  long  since  I  saw  him — is  he 
pretty  hearty,  Mrs.  Kitty? — ^I  hope  he  has  not  been 
troubled  with  the  rheumatics  lately." 

*<  Be  you  safe  landed,  Betsy  1" — ^was  the  next  ezpres- 
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ii  Blon  which  met  the  ears  of  Henry.    "  I  suppose  then  I 
3«  may  take  the  mare  round  to  the  stable ;  for  ,  I  suppose 
nJ  you'll  not  be  for  going  back  till  you  have  taken  a  cup 
of  tea." 

Henry  heard  no  more,  for  the  gig  was  turned,  and  the 
lady  went  into  the  house  with  Mrs.  Kitty.  The  young 
gentleman,  however,  had  two  reasons  for  not  being 
pleased ;  the  one  of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Dalben  had 
promised  him  a  walk,  and  the  other  was  that  which  I 
before  mentioned,  namely,  that  he  was  disappointed 
because  the  gig  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Nash*  He 
accordingly  withdrew  from  his  post  of  observation, 
and  going  into  the  house,  he  walked  directly  into  the 
kitchen,  saying,  *'  Mrs.  Kitty,  what  quality  have  you  got 
in  the  parlour  V 

Instead  of  making  any  reply  to  the  question,  Mrs. 

Kitty,  who  had  been  won  by  the  civility  of  the  farmer's 

wife,  asked  him  what  he  had  to  do  in  the  kitchen ;  and 

fairly  bade  him  walk  out. 

j       "  And  why  must  I  walk  out  1"  said  Henry,  seating 

!    himself  in  Mrs.  Kitty ^s  own  particular  chair. 

"Because  the  kitchen  is  no  place  for  young  gentle- 
men," she  answered,  shortly ;  "  so  please,  sir,  to  get  out 
of  my  chair,  and  walk  to  your  own  side  of  the  house." 

"Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Henry,  "yours  is  a  very  comforta- 
ble chair;  why  don't  you  oflfer  it  to  the  lady  in  the 
parlour  V 

*'  Because  I  shall  want  it  myself  as  soon  as  I  have 
taken  in  the  tea-things.  Master  Milner,"  replied  the 
housekeeper. 

"  But  you  would  not  turn  me  out,  surely,  would  you, 
Mrs.  Kitty  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"Would  not  11"  said  the  housekeeper;  "and  why 
would  not  I V 

"  Because  you  could  not,"  said  Henry — "  now  try — 
only  try,  Mrs.  Kitty ;"  and  he  seized  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  to  hold  himself  firmly  in  his  seat. 

Mrs.  Kitty  was  at  that  moment  balancing  the  tea-tray 
on  her  hand,  and  preparing  to  sally  forth  with  it  out  of 
the  kitchen.  She  therefore  contented  herself  with  look- 
ing displeasure  at  the  young  gentleman ;  and  when  she 
returned  from  the  parlour,  she  said,  with  much  solem- 
nity, "  Master  Milner,  if  you  please,  your  uncle  desires 
you  wiU  walk  into  the  parlour." 

H2 
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•«  What  for  1'*  asked  Henry,  starting  up ;  "  what  hare 
37tNi  been  saying,  Mrs.  Kitty  V 

**  No  matter,**  sAie  replied :  ''  but  3rou  will  please  to  g« 
into  the  parlour." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Kitty,**  said  Henry,  "you have  beentell'> 
ing  some  tale  about  me  before  these  people.** 

^  You  are  to  go  into  the  parlour,  sir,"  said  Kitty. 

*''  1  wish,  Mrs.  Kitty,  you  were  not  so  fond  of  making 
mischief,**  returned  Henry. 

"  And  I  wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  doing  mischieA** 
replied  the  housekeeper. 

"  Why,  what  mischief  have  I  done  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"  If  you  have  done  no  harm,  why,  I  have  told  none,** 
returned  the  other ;  "so  you  had  best  obey  your  uncle 
— and  be  pleased  to  walk  into  the  parlour.*' 

Henry  now  got  up  and  walked  slowly  into  the  study, 
"vvhere  he  expected  to  be  received  with  a  grave  face ; 
but  well  as  he  understood  his  uncle*8  countenance,  he 
could  not  read  it  when  he  entered  the  room ;  for  Mr. 
I)alben,  though  always  humane  and  courteous,  was  un- 
dergoing a  sort  of  penance,  which  he  found  it  some- 
what difficult  to  endure  with  his  usual  equanimity.  What 
this  penance  was  will  appear  by-and-by. 

Had  not  Henry*s  apprehensions  of  his  uncle's  dis- 
pleasure been  somewhat  excited  by  Mrs.  Kitty*8  insinu- 
ations, he  might  not  perhaps  have  noticed  the  slight 
shade  which  rested  upon  his  brow ;  but  as  it  was,  he  saw 
it  and  took  it  all  to  himself;  in  consequence  of  which 
)ie  looked  more  seriously  than  usual,  and  sat  down  dis- 

£  leased  with  himself,  and  in  a  fit  mood  to  find  fault  with 
is  uncle's  visiters.  The  fanner  himself  was  not  come 
in  from  the  stable ;  but  Mrs.  Jennings  sat  on  the  sola, 
in  the  bow-window  opposite  Mr.  I^ben,  wiping  her 
face  with  her  pocket-handkerchief;  for,  being  a  stout 
woman,  and  dressed  in  a  thick  cloth  dress,  she  was  ex- 
cessively hot. 

"  And  that's  the  little  boy,*'  she  said,  as  soon  as  Henry 
appeared ;  "  well,  he  is  a  charming  boy  indeed,  and  I 
am  sure  he  does  you  a  vast  deal  of  cre^t,  Mr.  Dalben ; 
and  proves  how  kind  you  are,  for  I  don't  know  another 
gentleman  in  all  the  world  that  would  have  ,done  as 
ttrach  as  you  have  done  for  one  of  his  sort ;  and  I  am 
sure  little  master  will  think  so  by-<and-by ;  though  for 
him  to  understand  your  goodness  now  is  what  can*t  be 
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expected  nor  thought  of.  But  there  are  few  like  you, 
Mr.  Dalben — so  benevolent  and  kind  to  all  ranks  90A 
conditions,  and  that*s  what  I  always  say." 

Henry  stared,  and  Mr.  Dalben  bowed ;  and  the  latter 
tried  to  turn  the  discourse,  by  asking  how  the  hay  ha4 
turned  out  about  Tenbury.  The  good  woman,  howev^, 
was  not  so  to  be  diverted  from  her  course.  **  You  look 
uncommon  well,  Mr.  Dalben,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  it ;  for  I  heard  you  were  sadly  troubled  with 
the  rheumatics.  But,  however,  you  have  a  handy  little 
footman  now,  to  fetch  and  carry  for  you,*'  she  addedt 
turning  with  a  gracious  smile  to  Henry — "  and  1  dare 
say,  he  is  ready  to  serve  you  hand  and  foot ;  and  so  he 
ought,  considering  all  he  owes  to  your  bounty  and  goodU 
ness.**  Mr.  Dalben  couched,  and  Henry,  who  had  drawn 
behind  his  uncle's  chair,  began  to  shake  it,  and  drum 
against  the  back  of  it. 

**  Take  a  seat,  Henry— do,  my  boy»"  said  Mr.  Dalben ; 
"  you  make  me  nervous." 

Mrs.  Jennings  followed  Henry  with  her  eyes,  as  he 
walked  across  the  room  to  take  a  chair ;  and  when  Mr. 
Dalben  told  Henry  to  bring  his  chair  to  the  table — foi 
he  had  placed  himself  at  the  very  farthest  end  of  the 
room — she  said,  ^'  Do  come  nearer  the  table,  don't  be 
bashful,  little  master.  Whatever  your  good  friend  Mr, 
Dalben  bids  you  to  do,  you  ought  to  do  ;  for  I  am  sure 
his  advice  will  be  always  proper."  Mr.  Dalben  coughed 
again,  and  Henry  came  to  the  table. 

Mrs.  Kitty's  appearance  with  the  hissing  urn,  now 
brought  some  relief;  and  Mrs.  Jennings,  looking  her  in 
the  lace — "  Shall  I  trouble  you,  Mrs.  Kitty,  for  a  jug 
of  mixed  beer  for  my  husband — about  a  pint,  or  therea- 
bouts 1 — I  am  sorry  to  give  trouble,  Mr.  Dalben;  but  he 
dont  take  tea." 

•*  I  beg  you  will  ask  for  what  you  wish,  Mrs.  Jennings,'* 
said  Mr.  Dalben. 

•*  You  are  mighty  good,  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "  and 
always  was.  You  have  not  got  your  fine  character  for 
nothing.  Well!  little  master  has  fallen  into  a  noble 
heritage,  sure  enough.  Many  a  gentleman's  son  wouUi 
have  jumped  at  such  an  offer ;  but,  sir,  I  reckon  thai 
there  is  a  great  change  in  master's  appearance  since  he 
came  to  you ;  he  don't  look  at  all  sunburnt,  or  freckleji 
or  the  like." 

Henry  fidgetted  in  his  chair,  and  Mr,  Dalben's  cough 
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was  troublesome.  However,  he  got  out  a  few  words,  in- 
dicating that  he  did  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever  seen 
any  freckles  on  Henry. 

**  Surprising !"  said  the  lady ;  "  I  thought  them  chil- 
dren were  always  freckled  and  sunburnt,  and  the  like 
of  that !" 

Before  Henry  and  Mr.  Dalben  could  recover  from 
their  amazement,  the  farmer  himself  came  in,  and  paid 
his  compliments  to  Mr.  Dalben — if  not  more  elegantly, 
yet  certainly  more  rationally,  than  his  wife  had  done. 
He  complimented  Mr.  Dalben  on  his  house  and  garden, 
and  on  his  two  fine  cows ;  and  was  proceeding  to  point 
out  their  perfections,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Kitty  with  the  ale. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lass,"  said  the  farmer,  without  look- 
ing up,  or  perceiving  that  the  epithet  was  not  altogether 
suitable  to  the  respectable  housekeeper ;  and  the  good 
man  was  hastening  to  pour  out  the  liquor,  when  he  ob- 
served that  the  drinking-glass  had  been  forgotten.  The 
farmer  then  looked  up,  and  smiling,  said,  "Whereas 
the  glass  ? — they  donH  drink  ale  out  of  tea-cups  in  my 
country." 

Mrs.  Kitty  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  was  bustling 
out  of  the  room  to  fetch  what  was  wanting,  when  Mrs. 
Jennings,  laying  her  hand  on  her  arm,  reproved  her  hus- 
band, saying,  "  You  are  giving  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to 
Mrs.  Kitty,  Jennings — perhaps  little  master  there  would 
run  for  the  glass ;  you  don't  consider,  Mrs.  Kitty  is  not 
used  to  fetch  and  carry  for  such  as  we." 

"  Nor  master  either,  I  reckon,"  replied  the  farmer. 

Mrs.  Jennings's  countenance  was  inexplicable  on 
hearing  this ;  and  a  kind  of  smile  played  on  her  ruddy 
face,  which  threw  Henry  into  still  greater  confusion, 
for  he  certainly  thought  that  he  had  never  met  with  so 
rude  a  person  in  his  life.  What  had  she  to  do— he  said 
to  himself — to  ask  if  I  had  been  freckled  1 — ^I  never  saw 
such  a  woman. 

The  glass  was  now  set  before  the  farmer ;  who,  hav- 
ing taken  a  comfortable  draught,  proceeded  to  praise 
Mr.  Dalben^s  tap,  and  asked  how  many  bushels  of  malt 
he  allowed  to  the  hogshead. 

"  Why,  John  Jeimings,"  said  his  wife,  "  how  could 
YOU  think  of  asking  Mr.  Dalben  such  a  question  ? — to 
be  sure,  such  a  gentleman  as  he  don't  know  any  thing 
about  those  things— you  must  ask  the  housekeeper 
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them  questions ;"  and  Mrs.  Kitty,  appearing  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  good  lady  made  the  inquiry  without  waiting 
for  her  husband;  at  the  same  time  extolling  her  skill  in 
the  brewing  line. 

Mrs.  Kitty,  who,  though  sometimes  carried  away  by 
a  little  warmth  of  temper,  well  understood  good  man- 
ners, made  little  answer,  but  said  she  would  inquire  of 
Thomas  respecting  the  things  which  the  lady  wished  to 
know. 

Mrs.  Jennings,  nothing  abashed,  then  turned  to  Mr. 
Dalben,  and  said,  '*  How  long  is  it  since  little  master's 
father  died  V 

Mr.  Dalben  rather  started  at  this  abrupt  question,  and 
replied,  "  Perhaps  ten  years,  Mrs.  Jennings." 

"  Ten  years !"  exclaimed  the  lady ;  "  dear  me,  how 
the  folks  at  Worcester  talk!  why,  it's  all  about  the 
town  that  he  only  came  over  last  hay-making." 

**  Madam — ^"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  sitting  more  erect  in 
his  chair. 

**  Did  not  grocer  Bennet  tell  us  so,  Jennings,"  pro- 
ceeded the  farmer's  wife,  "  only  last  Tuesday  night  1 — 
and  he  had  it  from  one  who  pretended  he  knew  all 
about  it.  Ten  years— oh!  that  accounts  for  it;  for 
master,  to  be  sure,  does  not  look  so  like  those  people  as 
1  expected.  Had  not  he  red  hair,  Mr.  Dalben,  when  he 
first  came  to  you  ?" 

**  Of  whom,"  said  Mr.  Dalben — "  of  whom,  my  good 
lady,  are  you  speaking  V 

**  Of  little  master,"  returned  the  farmer's  wife  :  "  why, 
the  folks  in  Worcester  told  me  that  he  was  as  rough  as 
a  colt  when  you  took  him,  sir ;  and  they  were  fi3l  of 
your  kindness,  and  goodness,  and  charity." 

"  Wife,"  said  the  farmer, "  I  wish  you  would  hold  your 
tongue ;  don*t  you  see  how  little  master  is  abashed  V 
And,  indeed,  Henry  was  not  only  abashed,  but  very 
angry :  he  iidgetted  in  his  chair,  and  screwed  himself 
about  as  if  he  sat  on  thorns. 

''  I  am  sure,  my  pretty  master,"  added  Mrs.  Jennings, 
*'  you  don't  need  to  be  abashed  nor  ashamed  neither ;  for, 
thanks  to  this  good  friend's  kind  care,  you  are  fit  to 
look  the  best  of  them  in  the  face ;  and,  I  reckon,  will 
be,  by-and-by,  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  the  best  of 
them :  and,  indeed,  sir,'*  she  sSded,  looking  and  smiling 
at  Mr.  Dalben,  *'  there  is  even  now  very  little  in  little 
master  by  which  a  stranger  would  suppose  that  b9  PI 
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come  ef  such  a  stock — but  education  is  a  fine  things  to 
be  sure ;  it's  like  second  nature." 

Mrs.  Kitty  happened  at  this  crisis  to  be  collecting  the 
tea-things,  to  carry  them  out  of  the  room ;  and  althou^ 
she  had  usually  much  self-command  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Dalben,  whom  she  respected  and  honoured  above 
all  human  beings,  and  of  whose  interests  she  was  as 
careful  as  of  her  own ;  yet  this  was  too  much  for 
her;  and  setting  down  the  tea-cup  which  she  was 
about  to  place  in  the  tray — ^  Why  sure,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  ^  you  can't  be  lying  under  such  a  mistake  as  to 
fancy  that  Master  Mihier,  who  is  as  good  a  gentleman's 
son  as  any  in  the  land,  is  no  other  than  Maurice  O'Grady, 
the  little  Irish  boy.  I  wonder,  ma'am,,  you  could  have 
looked  at  Master  Milner,  and  thought  of  such  a  thing.*^ 

A  general  silence  followed,  which  was  at  length 
broken  by  an  unusually  hearty  laugh  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Dalben,  some  loud  exclamations  of  the  farmer,  and  a 
confession  of  her  mistake  in  Mrs.  Jennings,  who  apolo- 
gized by  saying  that  she  had  never  in  all  her  life  heard 
of  such  a  person  as  Master  Milner ;  and  certain  express 
sions  of  mortification  on  the  side  of  Henry,  whose  pride 
was  thoroughly  roused  by  the  succession  of  petty  mor- 
tifications which  had  taken  place  during  the  evening. 

"  Why,  wife,**  said  Farmer  Jennings, "  how's  this  V- 1 
thought  you  were  always  mighty  'cute  for  distinguish- 
ing the  gentry  from  the  more  ordinary  sort ;  but  you 
have  made  a  sad  blunder  dow :  and  you  have  affronted 
the  young  gentleman  there  as  sure  as  you  are  here." 

'*  No,  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Jennings ;  "  I  do  hope  not> 
for  I  should  be  so  sorry :  and  now  I  look  at  little  master 
again,  I  do  wonder  how  I  could  have  made  such  a  mis- 
take, for  he  looks  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him ;  and 
such  a  sweet  complexion  f — to  be  sure,  I  was  very  stu- 

gid,  and  very  dull  of  comprehension.  Why»  Jennings^ 
ow  could  I  have  made  such  a  blunder  ?" 
"  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Jennings,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ; 
"  Henry  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  mistaken  for  little 
Maurice  O'Grady,  for  there  is  much  that  is  good  and 
amiable  in  that  little  fellow ;  and  had  he  had  Henry's 
advantages,  he  might  have  been  quite  his  equal.  But 
we  will  not  make  comparisons :  I  hope  Henry  will  be 
a  friend  to  Maurice  through  life,  for  he  owed  much  ta 
his  father-'-and  Maurice  has  no  €»tker  friend  in  thfr 
woild*'* 
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"  But—"  said  Henry. 

••  But  what,  my  boy—" 

"  I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Jennings  could  have  made  the 
mistake."  And,  while  he  spoke,  his  whole  countenance 
was  clouded  with  suUenness. 

"  Henry — ^"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  in  surprise.  Henry's 
face  did  not  change. 

"  Go,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  to  your  garden ;  you  will 
find  something  to  do  there,  perhaps,  Henry." 

Henry  immediately  arose  and  went  out,  scarcely  know- 
ing whether  he  was  under  Mr.  Dalben's  displeasure  or 
otherwise,  though  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  under 
his  own ;  for  he  had  felt  himself  in  an  ill-humour  all  the 
evening,  and  was  really  offended  at  Mrs.  Jennings^s  mis- 
take, which,  at  another  time,  he  might  only  have  laughed 
at.  He  accordingly  sauntered  into  his  garden,  in  no 
very  pleasant  state  of  mind ;  and  had  just  seated  him- 
self in  his  root-house,  when  little  Maurice  appeared 
before  him,  bringing  some  crooked  sticks  which  he  had 
been  cutting  in  the  wood. 

'*  Here,  master,"  said  the  little  Irishman,  '^  I  have  been 
cutting  down  crooked  sticks,  and  I  have  brought  you 
one,  which  I  hope  you  will  Uke ;  it's  forgathering  nuts, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  nuts  in  the  copse  by-and-by." 

"  Put  it  down,"  said  Henry,  brushing  a  tear  from  his 
eye,  which  he  did  not  wish  Maurice  to  see. 

"  You  be  crying,  Master  Henry,"  said  Maurice,  **  you 
be  vexed  :  I  hope  I  has  not  offended  you." 

"  No,  Maurice,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Now,  don't  be  unhappy,  Master  Henry,  don't  ye," 
said  Maurice,  in  a  pitiful  voice.  "  Now,  don't  ye  cry^nr 
pray  don't ;"  and  the  tears  trembled  on  the  orphan's 
cheek.  "  It  reminds  me  of  father's  grave ;  for  there  I 
seed  you  first,  and  the  tear  was  in  your  eye  then— that 
it  was ;"  and  the  little  boy  began  to  sob. 

"  Oh,  Maurice !  Maurice !"  said  Henry,  trying  to  com- 
mand himself;  "  you  make  me  more  ashamed  of  my- 
self than  1  was  before.  I  have  done  a  wrong  thing,  Mau- 
rice. No  one  is  angry  with  me,  but  I  am  angry  with 
myself,  and  that  makes  me  unhappy.  There  is  nothing, 
Maurice,  which  makes  a  person  so  miserable  as  doing 
that  which  is  not  right.  But," he  added,  rising,  "I  wiU 
not  persist  in  doing  wrong — stay  here  a  little  while,  and 
I  will  go  in  and  make  up  for  my  fault  as  well  as  I  can ; 
and  then  you  shall  see  me  again,  with  a  pleasant  face." 

H3 
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So  sa3dng,  he  ran  into  the  house,  and  into  the  parlour, 
and  going  up  to  Mrs.  Jennings,  he  offered  her  his  hand, 
saying,  **  I  was  in  an  ill-humour  when  I  left  this  room, 
ma'am;  and  was  offended  at  your  mistaking  me  for  a 
better  boy  than  myself ;  and  I  fear  I  was  rude  to  you ; 
but  I  am  now  come  to  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  and  to 
say  that  I  am  truly  ashamed  of  my  behaviour." 

"  Well  now,  if  that  a'nt  pretty,"  said  the  good-natured 
wife  of  the  farmer,  her  eyes  glistening ;  '*  uncommon 
pretty ! — bless  your  smiling  sweet  face !" 

''And  like  a  true  gentleman,  too!"  said  the  farmer; 
"  I  am  sure.  Master  Milner,  whenever  you  behave  in 
this  way,  no  one  will  mistake  you  for  any  thing  but  a 
gentleman,  though  you  were  to  have  only  a  few  rags  to 
your  back ;  but  this  comes,  Mr.  Dalben,"  he  added, ''  of 
a  good  education." 

'*  A  religious  one,  Mr.  Jennings,"  answered  Mr.  Dai- 
ben,  whose  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure ;  "  thank  Grod  t 
my  Henry  cannot  persist  in  evil." 

Henry  now  looked  smihngly  round  him,  and  when  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  arose  to  go,  which  they  did  a  few 
minutes  afterward,  they  both  shook  his  hands  heartily, 
and  the  farmer  said  to  Mr.  Dalben, ''  I  shall  mind,  sir, 
what  you  have  been  saying,  and  see  that  my  Jack  and 
Tom  are  better  instructed  in  the  Bible ;  for  I  believe 
the  Scriptures  make  the  best  gentlemen,  ay,  and  the 
best  poor  folks,  after  all ;  though  there  are  not  wanting 
some  to  assert  the  contrary." 

It  was  with  a  very  different  feeling  Henry  took 
leave  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  to  that  with  which 
he  received  them ;  and  his  happy  feelings  were  con- 
firmed to  him,  when  Mr.  Dalben,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
head,  said,  "  Bless  you,  my  boy,  you  have  pleased  me 
this  evening;  go  and  thank  God  for  helping  you  so 
to  do," 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Containing  a  View  of  a  remote  and  Teiy  lovely  Prospect  seen  through 

the  Glass  of  Faith. 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Dalben  had  a  very  sweet  con- 
versation with  Henry,  as  they  walked  in  Jenny  Craw- 
ley^s  wood,  for  such  was  the  name  which  they  gave  to 
the  little  coppice  where  was  the  ruined  mansion  of  the 
poor  old  woman ;  a  place  which  was  very  dear  to  him, 
oecause  it  reminded  him  of  his  father ;  and  although  he 
had  no  personal  recollection  of  that  dear  parent,  yet  Mr. 
Dalben,  and  Mrs.  Kitty  had  so  often  talked  to  him  of  his 
father,  that  he  almost  fancied  he  knew  him  ;  and  if  ever 
he  looked  in  a  glass,  which  was  not  very  often,  and 
never  indeed  when  he  had  his  old  hat  on,  it  was  to  get 
the  best  view  he  could  of  his  parent ;  for  Mrs.  Kitty 
used  often  to  say,  that  he  was  the  very  counterpart  of 
his  dear  father  at  the  same  age.  And  here  let  me  stop 
to  remark,  that  Mrs.  Kitty  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
servants,  who,  being  herself  without  any  very  near  con- 
nexions, had  transferred  all  those  affectionate  feelings 
80  natural  to  man,  to  the  family  in  whose  service  she  had 
resided  for  the  last  thirty  or  more  years ;  and  was  in 
consequence  as  keenly  alive  to  the  welfare  of  Mr.  Dal- 
ben and  Henry,  as  if  the  one  had  been  her  brother,  and 
the  other  her  own  child.  She  was  as  careful  of  Mr. 
Dalben's  property  as  of  her  own ;  and  as  much  distressed 
as  he  could  be  whenever  Henry  did  any  thing  which 
was  really  wrong ;  and  as  she  had  been  the  nurse  and 
humble  friend  of  his  father,  Mr.  Dalben  made  it  a  point 
that  Henry  should  pay  her  the  respect  due  to  her  age 
and  maternal  character :  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
any  little  dispute  arose  between  them,  Henry  was  always 
required  to  submit. 

But,  to  return  to  the  green  and  solitary  shades  in  which 
Henry  was  walking  with  his  affectionate  uncle  :  "  You 
pleased  me  last  night,*^  said  Mr.  Dalben,  speaking  to 
Henry ;  "  because  your  conduct  gave  evidence,  as  far  as 
man  can  judge,  of  your  being  in  some  degree  under  the 
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influence  of  that  spirit  of  life,  whereby  the  faHen  aro 
fsiaed  up  again,  and  those  are  revived  which  seem  ready 
to  perish.  You  had  felt  for  a  short  time  the  power  of  a 
proud  spirit,  but  you  were  unhappy  under  the  dominion 
of  sin ;  you  could  not  rest  under  the  yoke,  and  you  were 
enabled  to  break  it  from  your  neck. 

**  Oh,  my  boy !  son  of  my  heart  I  child  of  my  warmest 
affection  1"  continued  the  old  gentleman;  ''may  yoa 
ever  be  able  to  rise  again  after  every  fall ;  and  may  yoa 
finally  be  raised  never  to  fall  again.** 

Just  at  this  period  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Dalben  and 
Henry  had  come  to  a  part  of  the  wood,  which  on  one 
side  hung  over  the  little  pathway,  with  a  deep  and  imper- 
vious gloom,  and  on  the  other,  opened  into  a  glade,  where,, 
in  a  narrow  dell,  murmured  a  gentle  stream,  which,  col- 
lecting itself  in  one  place  into  a  small  clear  basin,  reflected 
the  neighbouring  trees  in  its  glassy  bosom.  No  sound 
disturbed  the  refreshing  calm  of  these  woods,  excepting 
the  murmur  of  bees,  the  rippling  of  waters,  and  the  rush 
of  the  breeze  among  the  higher  branches. 

''  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  fallen  trunk,''  said  Mr.  Dal- 
ben ;  "  and  you  shall  tell  me,  Henry,  what  we  shall  talk 
about." 

"  What  else  can  we  speak  of  in  this  place,"  said  Henry, 
'^  but  the  millennium  ? — I  want  to  hear  more  about  it, 
uncle ;  and  woods,  and  trees,  and  rushing  brooks  are  so 
got  together  in  my  mind  with  the  millennium,  that  I 
beUeve  these  thoughts  will  never  be  separated." 

"  And  why  shouM  they  ?"  returned  Mr.  Dalben, "  what 
is  the  millennium  state,  but  a  restoration  in  a  more  glo- 
rious and  assured  form  of  the  paradisaical.  What  is  the 
millennium,  but  a  state  in  which  all  the  trees  of  Eden  will 
appear  again  with  an  immortal  bloom,  and  the  tree  of 
life  will  be  found  to  flourish  in  the  centre  of  them : 
when,  instead  of  one  solitary  couple,  millions  of  redeemed 
ones  will  inhabit  those  charming  bowers,  drink  of  those 
refreshing  waters,  and  regale  themselves  with  the  nee- 
tared  fruits. 

"  Redeemed  ones,  whose  salvation  is  secured  beyond 
the  malice  of  Satan,  and  the  power  of  sin — holy  and  happy 
ones,  who  having  known  the  pains  of  temporal  death, 
and  the  dread  of  future  punishment,  will  never  cease  to 
ung  the  song  of  praise  in  honour  of  Him  who  has  made 
ihem  more  than  conquerors ;  and  at  that  blessed  period^ 
ray  Henry,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  ''  we  shall  be  frc^ 
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from  all  unkind,  or  envious  and  ambitious  feelings.  Na 
dcMspising  of  our  fellow-creatures  because  they  are 
Tolgar,  or  hating  them  because  they  are  more  excellent 
than  ourselves,  will  then  be  known.  The  sounds  of 
wars  and  fightings  will  then  be  no  more  heard ;  but  the 
TOice  of  the  holy  dove  will  resound  in  every  land,  and 
the*  echoes  of  every  valley  will  repeat  the  praises  of 
God. 

"  Oh !  my  boy,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  "  when  we 
allow  ourselves  leisure  to  meditate  on  all  which  the 
Almighty  has  done  for  us,  we  must  feel  inspired  with 
gratitude — it  cannot  be  otherwise;  but  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  sin  to  prevent  man  from  meditating  on  spiritual 
tlungs,  and  reasoning  upon  them  as  he  would  upon  the 
common  occurrences  of  life.  Let  us  now  only  review 
the  operations  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  from  first  to  last^ 
in  the  mighty  work  of  man's  salvation,  and  consider 
what  a  wonderful  and  regular  process  is  carried  on  be- 
fore even  one  little  child  can  be  rescued  from  the  power 
and  dominion  of  Satan. 

**  There  is  not  one  infant,  my  boy,  of  the  myriads  who 
have  departed  this  life  since  the  fall  of  man,  who  was 
not  bom  the  slave  of  sin  and  heir  of  perdition ;  and  not 
one  now  rests  in  his  quiet  grave  for  whose  redemption 
all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  have  not  been  put  in  full 
force ;  and  first,  his  name  was  recorded  in  the  book  of  life, 
before  the  world  was  made ;  and  before  the  glorious  sun 
was  set  in  the  heavens  he  was  marked  and  sealed  for 
eternal  life,  and  for  an  object  of  everlasting  love ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  sold  to  Satan  while  yet  in  the 
loins  of  his  father  Adam,  his  ransom  was  provided  by 
God  the  Son,  and  his  debt  paid  to  the  whole  amount,  and 
with  a  price  above  all  calculation.  And  whereas,  after 
he  had  been  thus  chosen  and  ransomed,  there  still  re- 
mained against  him  the  corruption  of  his  nature ;  for 
this  the  remedy  was  provided  by  the  Lord  the  Spirit, 
who  called  him  ere  yet  he  knew  his  mother's  name  and 
infused  into  his  breast  that  spirit  of  life  which  fitted  him 
for  heaven,  before  he  had  learned  to  converse  with  men ; 
and  thus  his  infant  soul  and  body  were  prepared  by  a 
secret  process,  hidden  to  mortal  eyes,  for  that  glory 
which  angels  now  enjoy 

*  High  in  salvstion  snd  the  climes  of  blist.' 
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"  By  the  same  process,  the  same  regular  and  gloriotzs 
system,  all  who  are  redeemed  and  shall  be  r^eemed 
through  all  future  times,  have  been  and  will  be  rescued 
from  the  power  of  Satan.  The  work  is  one  and  the 
same  with  all,  and  its  progress  is  regular,  and  the  same 
with  those  who  can  tell  their  experience  as  with  those 
who  have  not  the  power  of  utterance. 

'*  But  inasmuch  as  sin  is  mingled  with  all  we  do  in  the 
body  in  this  present  state  of  things,  the  victories  of  re- 
deeming love  cannot  now  be  calculated ;  but  they  will 
hereafter  appear  on  the  face  of  this  earth  on  which  we 
now  btand;  the  conquering  King  will  assuredly  put  all 
his  enemies  under  his  feet,  and  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  will  be  lifted  up  above  every  hill;  the 
nations  will  flow  unto  it,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
will  be  held  throughout  the  whole  earth." 

"  The  feast  of  tabernacles,  uncle,"  said  Henry ;  "  has 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  any  thing  to  do  with  the  millen- 
nium 1" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  I  consider  that 
all  the  Jewish  festivals,  the  accounts  of  which  we  read 
with  so  little  interest,  are  types  or  emblems  of  some 
future  and  exceeding  glorious  festivals,  which  are  to 
take  place  in  the  latter  days. 

"  The  first  of  these,  to  wit,  the  Sabbath,  is  undoubtedly 
the  emblem,  not  as  is  generally  supposed  of  that  eternal 
state  of  blessedness  which  we  call  heaven,  but  of  the 
triumph  of  Christ  in  the  latter  days,  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  earth,  when  sin  shall  be  no  more.  This  feast  was 
to  be  ushered  in  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets :  or  a  period 
of  spiritual  and  natural  awakening.  For,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  when  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
*  Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and 
we  shall  be  changed.  For  this  incorruptible  must  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. 
So,  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall 
be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written.  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  0  death*  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin ;  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.    But  thanks  be 
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to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye 
steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'  The  Sabbath  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared with  clouded  majesty,  but  we  shall  behold  it  in 
all  its  glory  in  the  latter  days ;  and  be  it  remembered, 
that  although  the  sun  was  made  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
creation,  and  first  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  as 
the  God  incarnate  appeared  in  the  fifth  thousandth  year 
of  the  world ;  yet,  that  it  was  in  the  dawn  of  the  first  Sab- 
bath that  that  glorious  luminary  first  rose  to  the  eye  of 
man  from  behind  the  eastern  gates  of  Paradise.  In  like 
manner,  Christ  will  not  reveal  himself  to  the  believer's 
view  in  all  the  splendour  of  divine  majesty  until  the 
earth  has  fulfilled  her  week,  and  every  cloud  of  sin  and 
sorrow  shall  have  passed  away ;  and  then  will  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  or  of  God  incarnate,  be  observed ;  and 
when  we  see  the  saints  of  the  Lord  flourishing  like 
branching  trees  around  the  tabernacle  of  David  we  shall 
want  no  explanation  of  that  lovely  passage :  /  And  ye 
shall  take  you,  on  the  first  day,  the  boughs  of  goodly 
trees,  branches  of  palm-trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick 
trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  seven  days.'  And  then,  my  son,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Dalben,  "will  the  living  waters  flow  and 
impart  nourishment  to  every  branch  and  root,  and  every 
blade  of  grass  will  be  refreshed  with  the  moisture  of 
heaven. 

**  Oh !  my  Henry,  how  is  all  earthly  pomp  cut  down 
in  the  prospect  of  these  things,  and  how  do  all  present 
objects  fade  from  our  sight  in  the  view  of  these  glories 
of  the  latter  days !" 

"  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  could  I  but  hope  that  I  should 
be  a  partaker  of  those  delights,  how  happy  I  should  be. 
Sometimes  I  do  hope  that  I  am  a  child  of  God ;  and  then, 
when  I  do  such  things  as  I  did  last  night,  I  seem  to  lose 
my  hopes  and  feel  that  I  am  as  much  under  the  power 
of  sin  as  ever." 

•  "  And  so  you  are,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  as  far 
as  depends  on  yourself:  but  you  have  a  Friend  who 
will  uphold  you  to  the  end,  and  will  make  you  more  than 
a  conqueror  over  all  your  enemies :  let  your  dependence 
then  be  upon  him,  and  on  him  only." 

Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  were  then  preparing  to  (enew 
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their  walk  whea  they  observed  a  large  frog  crawling* 
among  the  dry  leaves,  which  had  fallen  the  l^t  autumn 
from  the  trees." 

*'  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  there  is  one  of  your  M 
friends  the  amphibia." 

**  And  a  frightful  creature  it  is,"  said  Henry. 

"  A  creature,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  *'  which  is  natn- 
rally  loathed  by  man,  and  no  doubt  intended  to  be  so,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  avoided,  and  left  in  those  solitary 
places  where  he  finds  his  security." 

"  But  why,  uncle,  do  we  all  naturally  dislike  these 
creatures  1"  said  Henry. 

*'  Probably  on  account  of  their  being  destitute  of  every 
species  of  clothing,  of  wool,  of  hair,  of  feathers,  or  even 
of  scales,"  answered  Mr.  Dalben ;  **  for  man,  whatever 
he  may  acknowledge,  is  constantly  influenced  by  cer- 
tain feelings  which  have  reference  to  types  or  em- 
blems ;  and  though  he  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  see  the 
doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  under  the  syntbolof  a 
spotless  garment,  yet  he  loathes  a  creature  without  a 
covering,  as  he  would  a  human  being  who  allowed  all 
the  depravity  of  his  natural  feelings  to  appear,  undis- 
guised by  shame  or  decency. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  Henry,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben, 
*^  that  the  coverings  supplied  by  the  Creator  to  animals, 
together  with  the  hair  of  man,  are  typical  of  works. 
Man  in  Paradise  required  no  other  covering  than  his 
hair,  the  product  of  his  own  body,  for  his  works  were 
then  without  sin  and  his  honour  perfect ;  when  he  fell, 
other  coverings  became  needful  for  him,  by  which  we 
are  made  to  understand  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be 
clothed  with  an  imputed  righteousness;  but  hair  and 
wool  are  still  standing  types  of  the  natural  works  of  the 
creature,  and  hence  those  animals  which  are  wholly  un- 
covered are  fit  emblems  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  are 
used  as  such  in  Scripture ;  for  even  the  serpent,  whose 
skin  is  frequently  variegated  with  purple  and  azure,  and 
enriched  with  spots  of  gold,  is  used  as  the  acknowledged 
emblem  of  him  in  whom  no  good  is ;  and  all  creatures 
which  live  in  the  waters,  which  have  not  fins  and  scales, 
were  accounted  as  an  abomination  among  the  children 
of  Israel." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  how  curious  all  these  things 
are :  it  seems  as  if  one  might  spend  one^s  whole  life  In 
comparing  things  in  the  Bible  with  what  may  be  found 
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only  in  this  little  wood ;  and  really  I  think  that  there  is 
no  place  more  fit  for  studying  the  Bible  than  such  a  one 
as  this.  Now,  uncle,  cannot  we  fancy  as  we  sit  here, 
and  as  that  lively  specimen  of  the  amphibia  has  hid 
itself,  that  the  millennium  is  begun  with  us,  and  that  you 
and  I  have  just  withdrawn  from  the  presence  of  our 
holy  brethren  to  talk  a  little  together  of  all  the  great 
things  that  have  been  done  for  us  1 

"  In  the  first  place,"  continued  Henry,  "  for  any  thing 
we  now  see,  there  might  not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  brick 
house  or  a  chimney  in  the  world,  and  over  our  heads 
are  arches  of  goodly  trees,  through  which  the  ra}^  of 
the  sun  are  peeping  here  and  there,  and  casting  a  kind 
of  dancing  light  on  the  green  turf  by  the  brook  side ; 
and  there  are  flowers  very  near,  I  am  sure,  uncle,  for  I 
can  perceive  their  sweet  breath  though  I  do  not  see 
them,  though  yonder  little  glade  looks  somewhat  varie- 
gated :  then  it  is  neither  hot  nor  cold,  though  there  is  a 
sound  of  a  rustling  breeze  in  the  higher  boughs,  and  now 
and  then  a  gentle  gale  just  blows  across  my  face.  Nei« 
ther  do  we  want  music,  uncle ;  for  I  hear  a  blackbird 
down  in  that  little  hollow,  and  a  buzz  of  bees,  together 
with  the  rush  of  yonder  waterfall,  and  now  and  then  the 
bleating  of  a  lamb.  Surely,  uncle,  this  is  music  fitting 
the  miUennium ;  and  will  it  not  be  in  places  like  this  ia 
which  the  saints  will  dwell  quietly,  and  rest  in  peace 
through  many  a  blessed  day  and  night  V 

"  On !  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  sighing,  "  we  have 
much  to  encounter  before  this  glorious  state  can  be  fully 
realized  to  us ;  and  if  we  were  to  look  forward  in  our 
own  strength  to  the  obtaining  of  these  victories  which 
must  be  first  won,  we  should  have  reason  to  be  cast 
down  indeed.  We  can  undoubtedly  conceive,  in  some 
degree,  that  renewal  of  the  natural  world  which  is  to  take 
pl^e  during  the  reign  of  Christ,  even  an  unsanctified 
imagination  can  picture  to  itself  an  ever  cloudless  sky, 
gentle  breezes  laden  with  perfumes,  fountains  gushing 
m  every  valley,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  yielding  them- 
lelves  spontaneously  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  in  a  few 
words  the  return  of*^  the  golden  age,  thus  spoken  of  bjr 
Ovid: 

*  The  golden  age  was  first,  when  man,  yet  new, 
No  ime  but  uncorrapted  reason  knew, 
And,  with  a  nati^  bent  did  good  puxsoe^ 
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Unforced  by  punishment,  unawed  by  fear, 

His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 

No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  moat,  nor  mound, 

Nor  drum  was  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  sound, 

Nor  swords  were  forged,  but,  void  of  care  and  crime, 

The  soft  creation  slept  away  their  time ; 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 

And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow, 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred. 

On  wildings  and  On  strawberries  they  fed  ; 

Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest, 

And  falling  acorns  furnished  out  a  feast. 

The  flowers  unsown,  in  fields  and  meadows  reigned ; 

And  western  winds  immortal  spring  maintained. 

In  following  years,  the  bearded  com  ensued 

From  earth  unasked,  nor  was  that  earth  renewed. 

From  veins  and  valleys  milk  and  nectar  broke, 

And  honey  sweating  thro'  the  pores  of  oak.* 

But  who  is  able  to  conceive  that  in  which  the  principal 
glory  of  the  millennium  will  consist,  that  is,  in  the  entire 
enhancement  of  the  whole  man. from  all  vicious  pas- 
sions, the  restoration  of  the  affections  to  their  proper 
objects,  the  exercise  of  love  to  God,  the  personal  pres^ 
ence  of  the  Saviour ;  the  removal  of  that  veil  of  ignor- 
ance which  now  involves  the  darkened  understanding ; 
the  unfolding  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  the  clear 
view  of  past  events  and  brighter  hopes  of  future  periods, 
which  will  at  that  time  burst  upon  the  redeemed  onesi 
Oh !  my  child,  who  can  conceive  these  things,  and  who 
in  not  conceiving  them  can  in  any  degree  appreciate  the 
glories  of  the  millennium  ?  Some  faint  views  we  may 
indeed  have ;  but  faint  indeed  they  must  be,  for  our  eyes 
are  not  yet  equal  to  gazing  on  the  noon-day  sun  in  all  its 
splendour." 

**  It  is  strange,  uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  that  after  all  you 
have  said  to  me  of  the  millennium,  1  have  not  yet  a  very 
exact  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  begin." 

"  Nor  am  I  entirely  justified,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  in 
endeavouring  to  give  you  that  idea,  lest  I  should  by  false 
interpretations  of  Scripture  be  darkening  counsel  with- 
out knowledge;  but  most  enlightened  interpreters  of 
Scripture  take  the  Sabbath  not  (as  I  before  said)  as  the 
type  of  heaven,  but  as  that  of  the  millennium.  The 
Scriptures  say  that  with  the  Lord  one  day  is  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  We, 
theremre,  presume  to  think,  that  the  earth  is  to  fulfil  a 
week,  eacn  day  of  which  is  to  consist  of  a  thousand 
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years :  and  I  myself  have  little  doubt,  but  that  in  the 
account  of  the  six  days  of  creation  followed  by  the  first 
Sabbath,  there  is  the  shadowy  outhne  of  the  chief  revo- 
lutions which  were  appointed  to  take  place  from  the 
beginning  of  time  to  the  completion  of  all  things  tem- 
poral. 

"  The  fifth  day  of  this  great  week  of  seven  thousand 
years  is  plainly  marked  by  its  being  the  day  on  which 
the  sun  first  rose  on  Paradise,  that  luminous  body  hay- 
ing been  previously  prepared  on  the  fourth  day,  and  thus 
showing  the  precise  period  in  which  the  God  incarnate 
should  be  revealed:  and  in  the  sixth  day  we  have  no 
doubt  a  picture  of  what  has  been,  and  is  taking  place  in 
the  last  thousand  years,  or  sixth  of  the  great  week,  in 
which  we  are  to  look  for  great  awakenings  from  sin, 
and  to  expect  that  the  regenerate  will  begin  to  assert 
that  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  earth,  with  which 
the  image  of  God  renewed  in  them  must  eventually 
endow  them. 

*•  When  the  sixth  day  or  the  six  thousandth  year  is 
accomplished,  then  follows  the  millennial  Sabbath,  or 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  by  many  is  expected  to 
be  ushered  in  by  such  mighty  revolutions  as  our  weak 
imaginations  can  now  hardly  conceive,  but  which  are 
thus  described  by  the  apostle  Peter.  *  Knowing  this 
first,  that  there  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers, 
walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming  1  for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep, 
all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation.  For  this  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of, 
that  by  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the 
earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water; 
whereby  the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with 
water,  perished ;  but  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 
are  now,  by  the  same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved 
unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of 
ungodly  men.  But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one 
thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is  not  slack 
concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness ; 
but  is  long-suffering  to  us- ward,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 

**  *'  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
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mat  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fenrent 
neat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  burned  up. 

^ '  Seeing  then  that  all.  these  things  shall  be  dissolved, 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  ol/  holy  con- 
versation and  godliness,  looking  for  and  hastening  unto 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens 
being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shaU 
melt  with  fervent  heat  I  Nevertheless  we,  according  to 
his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.' 

"  And  now,  my  dear  boy,"  asked  Mr.  Dalben,  "  what 
do  you  suppose  to  be  the  especial  use  of  the  study  of 
these  things  ?" 

Henry  hesitated  a  moment,  on  which  Mr.  Dalben  thus 
proceeded,  **  To  shake  our  love  and  admiration  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  present  scene,  to  teach  us  to 
acquiesce  patiently  and  contentedly  with  our  present 
lot,  to  display  the  folly  of  those  who  would  make  them- 
selves names,  and  establish  mighty  cities  and  palaces, 
fEmnilies  and  reputations,  on  a  foundation  which  must  so 
shortly  be  dissolved ;  and  to  expose  the  vanity  of  unbe- 
Mevers,  whose  big  swelling  words  and  pompous  phrases 
are  so  little  fitted  to  the  condition  of  him  who  will  not 
be  thought  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  till  he  is  entirely  changed  and  become  a  totally 
new  creature. 

^  And,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  impress  these  things 
upon  your  mind,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  **  because  you 
must  speedily  devote  much  time  to  the  writings  of  those 
whose  principles  are  necessarily  all  false ;  and  yet,  of 
such  as  possess  a  charm  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  resist ;  to  this  day  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  still  misled  by  the  false  glare  of  the  ancient  heroic 
poems,  and  the  fallacious  views  which  are  given  of 
earthly  pleasure,  by  some  of  the  lighter  ancient  writers. 
When  these  are  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  whose  prin^ 
ciples  are  not  fixed,  the  evil  they  do  must  be  past  cal- 
culation, and  certain  it  is,  that  the  constant  study  of 
them  produces  a  kind  of  esprit  de  corps  in  every  school, 
and  every  university,  the  effect  of  which  has,  in  few 
instances,  been  really  counteracted." 

**  Esprit  de  corps,  uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  what  is  that  1" 

^  It  is  a  French  expression,"  rejdied  Mr.  Dalbesi, 
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^^^neraDy  applied  to  military  bodies,  and  means  the 
i^nrit  of  the  corps.  This  word  may,  however,  be  properly 
applied  to  any  body  of  persons  associating  and  bound  to* 
gether  by  circumstances,  and  is  a  subtile  and  conr^ealed 
spirit  which  is  generally  participated,  and  rather  felt  than 
expressed :  it  is  this  which  binds  the  evil  spirits  together 
in  enmity  against  God  :  it  is  this  which  unites  banditti  in 
a  forest :  it  is  this  which  wins  together  certain  sects  of 
nominal  Christians,  and  makes  them  worshippers  of 
their  leader  or  pastor  in  preference  of  the  Almighty : 
it  is  this  which  unites  an  unprincipled  household  against 
the  master ;  and  it  is  this  with  which  children  in  one 
seminary  are  either  bound  together  to  promote  each 
other's  well-doing,  or  to  carry  on  a  secret  system  of 
opposition  against  their  instructers. 

**  How  often,  Henry,  in  my  school-days,**  continued 
Mr.  Balben,  "  have  I  seen  this  spirit,  excited  by  a  gloomy 
glance,  impelled  from  a  single  sullen  breast,  impart  its 
inliuence  to  every  individnd  of  a  class,  and  carry  on  its 
baleful  work,  until  every  eye  and  every  heart  has  been 
impenetrably  closed  to  every  avenue  of  improvement." 

"  I  understand  now  what  it  is,  uncle,"  replied  Henry. 

"Then  you  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
'*  when  I  say  that  the  esprit  de  corps  of  most  places  of 
education  for  boys  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  ill« 
principled  books  which  are  daily  studied ;  and  hence 
we  find  that  boys  in  general  have  false  views  of  honour, 
ambition,  worldly  grandeur,  the  duty  of  forgiveness, 
good  manners,  charity,  and  moderation ;  and  hence  the 
constant  lightings  and  brawls  which  exist  in  schools,  the 
spirit  of  detraction  and  quizzing,  the  thirst  for  cruelty, 
the  love  of  pleasure,  and  other  more  gross  and  offensive 
qualities. 

**  Grace  we  cannot  give ;  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  not  at  our  command;  but  good  morals  and 
decent  habits  may  be  induced,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  a  pious  and  truly  laborious  master  might  in 
time  introduce  something  like  a  Christian  feeling  into 
Ms  little  corps,  by  which  the  outbreakings  of  sin  might  be 
checked,  all  improper  language  suppressed,  and  all  pub- 
lic offences  put  an  end  to ;  but  how  this  is  to  be  done, 
while  young  people  are  studying  only  offensive  books,  I 
can  by  no  means  comprehend ;  for  as  we  sow  we  must 
expect  to  reap ;  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs 
frfthisUesr 
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Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  then  arose  to  continue  their 
walk,  but  did  not  return  till  the  sun  had  set,  and  they 
had  no  other  guide  but  the  moon,  which  rose  in  full- 
orbed  majesty  above  the  western  heights. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Illness  of  Mr.  Dalben,  and  certain 
Determinations  which  were  the  Effect  thereof. 

From  the  period  in  which  Henry  visited  the  wood,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  delightful  conversation  above  de- 
scribed, many  weeks  and  months  passed  away  in  which 
little  passed  worthy  of  our  remarks. 

Those  are  often  the  happiest  periods  of  life,  which 
would  afford  the  fewest  subjects  for  history ;  these  are 
the  green  and  quiet  solitudes  whichare  sometimes  vouch- 
safed to  the  weary  pilgrim  in  his  way  to  Zion,  wherein 
he  finds  abundant  cool  and  refreshing  resting-places,  and 
many  opportunities  of  communion  with  his  God,  and 
listening  to  the  songs  of  doves  and  rush  of  secret  springs 
of  living  waters ;  and  such  was  the  long  and  happy  quiet 
enjoyed  by  Henry  and  Mr.  Dalben,  during  which  Henry 
entered  his  fourteenth  year,  and  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  his  studies.  While  little  Maurice  grew  and 
prospered,  and  was  epabled  to  acquire  much  knowledge 
of  heavenly  matters  ^tatid  things  pertaining  to  the  pros- 
perity of  his  soul.  Two  Christmases  had  passed  away, 
and  two  summers,  springs,  and  autumns,  and  in  that 
time  Henry  had  made  a  considerable  advance  in  Latin, 
and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek :  he  could 
repeat  the  Eton  grammar  nearly  from  beginning  to  end; 
was  able  to  construe  forty  or  fifty  lines  of  Virgil  every 
day ;  could  read  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  Xenophon  at 
one  time;  was  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  verbs,  and  had  got  almost  the  whole  of  the  out- 
line of  ancient  history  and  geography  in  his  head ;  he 
was  also  much  improved  in  writing  and  ciphering ;  could 
draw  prettily,  and  was  exceedingly  fond  of  reading.  He 
had  not  had  any  little  quarrels  with  Mrs.  Kitty  for  a 
long  time,  and  always  treated  her  with  the  respect  due 
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to  her  age  and  situation.  Maurice  was  ofteii  with  him, 
but  he  never  allowed  him  to  be  familiar ;  and,  indeed, 
Maurice  was  exceedingly  careful  of  what  he  said  before 
Henry,  because  he  knew  that  Henry  did  not  even  hide 
his  own  faults  from  Mr.  Dalben ;  and  he  was  well  as- 
sured that  nothing  would  be  concealed  from  that  gentle- 
man respecting  himself,  with  which  he  ought  to  be  madi 
acquainted. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  was  grown  very  tall,  and 
though  he  was  not  a  sto.pt-looking  boy,  he  was  very 
active  and  strong ;  but  his  countenance  and  his  fine  man- 
ners were  what  chie^y  drew  the  attention  of  all  stran- 
gers :  for  a  fine  manner  and  a  beaming  countenance — 
a  countenance  beaming  from  a  renewed  heart, — are  the 
most  glorious  ornaments  of  the  human  creature. 

We  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  Henry  was  a  con- 
verted character  at  this  time,  we  will  leave  our  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves  in  this  matter,  and  when  they 
recollect  that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  they  will  be 
able  to  clear  up  this  point  without  my  help. 

The  winter  of  that  year  in  which  Henry  Milner  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  set  in  particularly  severely,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  Mr.  Dalben's  usual  cough 
became  very  troublesome :  towards  Christmas  it  sudderdy 
increased,  with  a  violent  pain  on  the  chest  and  other 
severe  symptoms,  which  inspired  Mrs.  Kitty  with  un- 
usual alarm;  when  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
appeared,  she  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  an  eminent 
medical  man  from  Worcester,  and  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man was  abundantly  bled  and  blistered,  which  reduced 
him  to  such  a  state  that  he  could  scarcely  move. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Henry  Milner  and  little 
Maurice  showed  their  aflection  in  the  most  decided 
manner ;  for  Henry  sat  all  day  at  the  foot  of  his  uncle's 
bed,  commonly  hid  by  the  curtain,  in  order  that  his 
paternal  friend  might  not  be  sensible  of  the  fatigue  he 
went  through ;  while  Maurice  placed  himself  on  the  out- 
side of  the  door,  and  then,  as  the  boy  himself  said,  he 
was  ready  to  run  for  any  thing  that  was  wanted.  Thus 
the  good  old  gentleman  found  the  benefit  of  not  having 
lived  for  himself;  for,  though  a  bachelor,  he  had  two 
children  who  would  willingly  have  given  up  their  lives 
for  him,  and  a  servant  who  was  as  careful  of  his  property 
as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  Such  services  were  there- 
fore at  kis  command  as  no  money  could  purchase,  and 
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Chat  without  his  care  or  biddinfr;  and  there  was  not  a 
poor  person  for  five  miles  round  who  did  not  pray  for 
Bis  life. 

Mr.  Dalben  had  no  near  relations  living ;  bat  there 
was  a  certain  nobleman,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  col* 
lege,  who  was  so  greatly  attached  to  him  that,  when  he 
lieard  of  his  illness,  he  came  over  to  scq  him  with  his 
lady;  and,  taking  lodgings  at  Malvern,  this  worthy 
couple  visited  him  every  day ;  and  it  was  agreed  amonff 
them,  that  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved,  they  shxniU 
remove  with  him  for  some  months  to  a  warmer  climate. 
The  lady  proposed  the  south  of  France;  and,  as  the 
medical  man  highly  approved  of  the  plan,  it  was  agreed 
that  Mrs.  Kitty  should  take  charge  of  the  house  and  of 
Maurice  during  his  master's  absence,  and  Henry  be  sent 
to  school,  as  his  time  was  precious,  and  Mr.  Dalben  in 
no  state  to  attend  to  him.  The  great  difficulty  was  to 
reconcile  Henry  to  the  idea  of  this  separation;  and 

Lady  H ,  in  consequence,  undertook  to  break  the 

matter  to  him. 

As  it  had  been  expected,  Henry  suffered  mach  when 
he  heard  of  the  proposed  plan ;  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  he  even  asked  if  it  could  not  be  managed  for 

him  to  go  with  Mr.  Dalben ;  but  when  Lady  H stated 

Co  him  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  uncle  to  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  and  not  exposed  to  any  anxiety,  he  subt 

mitted  without  another  word ;  and  said,  "  Lady  H ^ 

please  to  tell  my  uncle  that  I  am  ready  to  do  all  he 
wishes.  I  will  go  to  any  school  which  he  points  out, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  obey  cheerfully;  so  please, 
madam,  not  to  tell  him  that — "  and  he  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears,  which  he  could  not  restrain. 

**  That  you  have  shed  any  tears  on  the  occasion,  my 
dear  boy  V'  said  the  lady ;  *'  well,  I  will  be  sure  to  be 
careful  on  that  head ;  but  we  shall  all  hope  to  meet  again 
in  this  place  within  the  year ;  and  then  how  happy  shall 
we  bo,  my  dear  Master  Milner,  and  you  will  rejoice  that 
you  have  submitted  so  nobly  to  your  uncle's  wishes.'' 

"  A  year !"  repeated  Henry ;  "  and  must  I  not  see  my 
tmcle  for  a  whole  year !" 

"  I  said  within  the  year,"  said  Lady  H 

**  And  poor  Maurice  1"  said  Henry. 

^Mrs.  Kitty  will  take  care  of  Maurice,^  said  Lady 
H . 

^*  Mrs.  Kitty !"  repeated  Henry ;  '*  I  hope  she  will  be 
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land  to  him,  but  I  donH  doubt  it ;  yet  I  know  he  will  be 

unhappy,  I  am  sure  of  it.    And,  Lady  H ,  will  you 

please,  when  you  return  to  Malvern,  to  buy  me  a  dozen 
of  small  combs,  and  I  will  give  you  the  money :  they 
must  be  all  the  same." 

" Combs!"  said  Lady  H , laughing;  "what  can  they 

possibly  have  to  do  with  our  present  conversation  ?" 

"A  great  deal,"  said  Henry;  "much  more  than  you 
think,  madam ;  for  Mrs.  Kitty  never  quarrels  with  Mau- 
rice but  when  he  loses  his  comb,  and  I  will  take  care 
there  shsdl  be  no  disputes  on  that  head,  for  1  will  supply 
him  well,  and  when  one  is  lost  he  shall  have  another  to 
produce." 

**But  I  should  much  fear  that  this  high  degree  of 
prosperity  in  which  you  mean  to  leave  him  in  the  article 
of  combs,"  replied  Lady  H ,  "  may  make  him  care- 
less: you  will  know,  Master  Milner,  that  his  country 
people  are  proverbially  extravagant." 

"  Oh,"  said  Henry, "  but  should  he  lose  his  comb  when 
I  am  not  here  to  help  him  to  look  for  it,  it  would  be  such 
a  pity." 

^*Help  him  to  look  for  it,"  said  Lady  H ;  "why, 

have  you  often  been  engaged  in  that  service  I" 

"  Sometimes,  ma'am,"  said  Henry,  smiling ;  "  I  hare 
done  as  much  sometimes." 

**  And  pray  where  have  your  researches  been  made  1" 
asked  Lady  H . 

"Oh,  everywhere,  and  anywhere,"  replied  Henry. 
It  was  in  Lion's  den  that  we  found  it  at  last.  He 
generally  carries  it  in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  taken  it 
out  to  comb  Lion's  tail,  and  had  left  it  there." 

"And  will  Lion  allow  him  to  take  such  liberties t" 
said  Lady  H . 

"  He  now  will,"  returned  Henry,  "  though  formerly 
he  hated  Maurice.  But  oh,  uncle!  uncle!  Maurice! 
Lion !"  added  the  boy,  bursting  afresh  into  tears,  "  must 
I  go  and  leave  you  all !"  and  he  turned  to  the  window  to 
hide  his  tears. 

"  Dear,  dear  boy,"  said  Lady  H ,  "  in  this  world 

separations  must  take  place ;  it  is  only  in  the  world  to 
come  that  we  shall  never  know  the  pain  of  parting." 

"  What  a  long,  long  happy  dream  am  I  just  awakened 
from,"  said  Henry,  sobbing ;  "  but  don't  tell  my  uncle, 
ma'am,  how  very  unhappy  I  am,  pray  don't." 
.   Vol.  I. — ^I 
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"  But  you  may  like  school  better  than  you  expect,  my 
dear  Henry,"  said  Lady  H . 

*'  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  love  my  master  and  the  boys 

when  I  know  them ;  for  why  should  I  not,  Lady  H ?" 

asked  Henry ;  "  but  then  I  do  not  know  them  yet ;  and 
I  do  love  all  the  people  here,  and  the  places,  and  even 
the  dumb  creatures,  so  very,  very  much.  Oh !  I  never, 
never  shall  love  any  place  like  this.  There  is  not  a  tree 
that  does  not  bring  some  old  pleasant  thought  to  my 
mind.'* 

"  Old  I"  said  Lady  H ;  "  why  the  most  ancient  re- 
membrance you  can  have  cannot  be  ten  years  old." 

"  No,"  said  Henry, "  not  really  ten  years :  but  to  me 
the  things  that  I  did  when  I  wore  a  frock  seem  so 
very  far  away,  that  perhaps  they  seem  a  thousand 
years  removed ;  and  then  with  these  remembrances  my 
uncle  is  united,  and  all  the  little  kind  things  he  used 
to  do  for  me  when  I  was  very  small,  and  the  stories  he 
used  to  tell  me  when  I  first  began  to  know  any  thing : 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  field,  or  a  hill,  or  a  brook,  or 
a  tree  which  does  not  seem  to  talk  to  me  about  former 
days,  and  my  dear  uncle." 

"  Well,  but  you  are  only  going  away  for  a  few 
months,"  said  Lady  H . 

*'  But  you  must  remember,  Lady  H ,"  replied 

Henry,  '*  that  to  a  boy,  like  me,  to  whom  ten  years  is 
so  very  long  to  look  back,  a  few  months  to  look  forward 
is  a  long  time  :  and  yet  my  uncle  says  that  time  runs 
faster  as  we  get  older." 

In  this  manner  Lady  H and  Henry  conversed  till 

somewhat  of  the  bitterness  of  the  boy's  feelings  were 
passed  ;  after  which  preparations  were  made  for  the  in- 
tended separation,  and  the  last  day  of  February  was  at 
length  fixed  upon  for  the  departure  of  Mr.  Dalben  and 

Lady  H to  London.    Loni  H having  undertaken 

to  take  Henry  to  school,  and  proposing  to  follow  Mr. 
Dalben  and  his  lady  as  soon  as  the  little  boy  should  be 
settled  in  his  new  situation. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Henry's  Arrival  at  SchooL 

UifLBSs  my  reader  is  more  fond  of  scenes  of  parting 
than  I  am,  he  will  not  be  sorry  that  I  have  resolved  to 
give  no  account  of  the  separation  of  Henry  from  Mr. 
Dalben,  Mrs.  Kitty,  and  poor  little  Maurice.  It  was  a 
severe  trial  to  all  parties ;  but  by  the  time  that  Henry 
had  lost  sight  of  all  his  usual  haunts  he  was  become 
more  composed,  and  began  to  consider  how  he  should 
best  conceal  his  feelings  from  the  persons  he  expected 
to  see  in  a  few  hours. 

The  school  which  had  been  chosen  for  Henry  was  one 
kept  by  a  Dr.  Matthews,  at  a  place  called  Clent  Green, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Worcester ;  a  seminary  which  was 
highly  celebrated  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  as  it 
was  said  to  have  produced  several  first-rate  scholars. 

It  happened  that  Henry  knew  only  one  boy  at  Clent 
Green,  namely.  Master  Wellings ;  and  it  was  his  know- 
ledge of  this  boy  which  made  him 'more  averse  to  tlus 
school  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been. 

In  some  little  town  through  which  the  travellers 

passed.  Lord  H alighted,  went  to  a  shop,  and  bought 

Henry  a  top,  a  bat  and  ball,  a  skipping-rope,  and  some 
other  articles  of  the  same  kind. 

While  Henry  was  in  the  shop,  he  did  not  suspect  that 
these  articles  were  intended  for  himself:  he  therefore 
helped  Lord  H to  choose  the  best  of  every  kind,  sup- 
posing that  the  things  were  for  his  lordship's  nephew,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  him  often  speak ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore the  more  ashamed  when  they  got  again  into  the 

carriage,  and  Lord  H requested  him  to  accept  the 

whole  parcel. 

"I  must  not  receive  presents,  my  lord,"  said  he, 
blushing. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  Lord 

H -,  "  you  cannot  have  a  better  ;  and  though  I  now 

request  you  to  receive  these  things,  because  I  consider 
myself  as  your  uncle's  particular  friend,  yet  I  perfectly 
approve  of  the  sentiment,  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct. 
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Boys,  in  places  of  education,  are  too  apt  to  l,ook  for  pres* 
euts  from  all  who  visit  them ;  and  they  often,  by  care- 
lessness and  extravagance,  force  themselves  to  depend 
on  the  gifts  of  their  friends.  If,  therefore,  you  would 
continue  to  be  above  this  meanness,  endeavour  to  be 
careful  and  economical,  and  remember  that  no  for- 
tune is  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  extravagant 
person." 

Lord  H 's  conversation  did  not  indeed  treat  of 

things  so  deep  as  Mr.  Dalben^s ;  but  it  was  all  good  of 
its  kind :  and  Henry  felt  so  much  gratitude  and  Section 
for  his  kindness,  that  he  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  part- 
ing from  him. 

It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon  when  Jjord  H ^'s 

carriage  entered  Clent  Green,  a  spacious  common,  situ- 
ated among  fields ;  at  one  end  of  which,  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  stood  the  school-house ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  high  road,  which  cut  the  green  into  two  parts, 
was  a  small  village,  a  respectable  inn,  the  village  church, 
and  clergyman's  house,  and  a  shop,  wherein  every  thing 
was  to  be  had  necessary  to  country  life. 

The  school-house  had  evidently  known  more  magnifi- 
cent days,  for  it  was  built  round  three  sides  of  a  square 
court,  the  fourth  side  being  filled  up  with  a  wall  and 
gateway ;  while  the*style  of  the  building  indicated  that 
some  attention  had  been  paid  to  ornament,  though  those 
ornaments  were  of  a  somewhat  rude  and  Gothic  kind. 
Two  gable  ends  of  the  building,  the  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  walls  and  gateway,  faced 
the  green  ;  and  there  had  originally  been  several  win- 
dows in  that  direction,  all  of  which  were  bricked  up, 
giving  an  appearance  of  patchwork  to  those  ends  of  the 
mansion.  On  a  nearer  approach,  it  also  appeared  that 
most  of  the  windows  in  the  roof  had  been  blocked  up. 

As  the  carriage  drove  into  the  court,  Henry  looked 
for  his  future  companions,  not  one  of  whom  was  visible 
without  doors,  but,  on  looking  to  certain  windows  which 
opened  on  his  left,  he  saw  a  number  of  heads  ranged 
thickly  together,  at  the  higher  panes,  the  lower  ones 
having  been  rendered  impervious  to  any  thing  but  light,  by 
being  painted  white. 

"  There  are  your  school-fellows,  Henry,"  said  Lord 
H ,  "  big  and  little,  all  eager  to  see  their  new  com- 
panion. Well !  I  tvust  you  will  find  some  among  them 
whom  you  will  like." 
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"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Henry,  sorrowfully,  "  I  hop^ 
I  shall." 

The  carriage  now  stopped  at  the  hall-door,  which  was 
opened  by  a  servant-maid,  who,  on  being  asked^  if  Dr. 
Matthews  was  at  home,  answered  she  did  not  know„ 
but  her  mistress  was,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  them. 

Lord  H- and  Henry  were  then  asked  into  a  large, 

low  brick  hall,  lighted  by  two  casement  windows  at  the 
farther  end,  and  hung  around  with  coats,  hats,  umbrellas^ 
clogs,  horsewhips,  riding-cloaks,  fishing-rodjs,  nets,  and 
all  manner  of  goods  and  chattels  of  the  same  descripti(Hi; 
so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discern  certain  old 
portraits,  in  white  painted  frames,  which  were  fixed  ta 
the  wall  in  various  parts  of  the  wide  apartment. 

As  there  were  many  doors  opening  from  the  hall,  it 

was  necessary  for  Lord  H and  Henry  to  wait  the 

direction  of  the  maid-servant,  before  they  could  proceed 
any  further.  But,  as  she  had  been  stopped  in  her  pro- 
gress by  an  old  woman  with  cakes,  who  had  ascended 

the  steps  at  the  same  time  that  Lord  H 's  carriage 

had  drawn  up,  it  was  necessary  for  the  visiters  to  stand 
still,  till  the  affairs  of  the  cake-woman  were  settled, 
and  while  they  were  thus  standing,  a  swinging  door  at 
the  right  of  the  hall  was  pushed  half-open,  and  Henry 
saw  several  heads,  and  heard  these  words — "  Go,  and 
speak  to  him,  Wellings,  I  say ;  don't  be  ashamed  of  him 
— is  his  name  Mawkin,  do  you  say  ? — Master  Henry 
Mawkin !"  The  swinging  door  was  slammed  to  again, 
and  the  heads  had  disappeared  the  next  moment ;  while 
distant  peals  of  laughter,  with  the  sounds  of  scuffling 
and  running,  next  succeeded ;  after  which  all  was  still. 

Lord  H looked  at  Henry  on  seeing  and  hearing 

this ;  and  then  smiling,  asked  the  servant  if  she  would 
show  him  to  her  mistress. 

'*  Dear  me,"  she  answered  pertly,  "  if  I  had  not  for- 
gotten you ! — ^but  those  unlucky  boys  have  stopped  the 
cake-woman,  and  taken  all  the  best  out  of  the  basket. 
There  is  no  keeping  any  thing  for  them  ;  but  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  keeping  you  so  long.  This  way,  if  you 
please :"  and  she  went  forward  to  a  door  at  another 
end  of  the  hall,  which  she  threw  open  with  a  flourish, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  **  A  gentleman,  ma'am — if  you 
please." 

The  violence  with  which  the  door  had  been  thrown 
open  seemed  to  have  startled  the  company  withunv 
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which  consisted  of  an  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  black 
and  exceedingly  stout,  who  was  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Matthews  herself;  a  thin  and  spare  person  of  the  same 
age,  who  was  sitting  somewhat  withdrawn  from  the 
rest  of  the  party,  having  before  her  a  huge  basket  of 
stockings,  it  being  her  special  business  to  repair  the  in- 
juries done  by  the  young  gentlemen  to  these  very  useful 
articles  of  clothing ;  and  two  young  ladies,  daughters 
of  Mr.  Matthews,  who  seemed  to  make  it  their  business 
to  show  as  much  indifference  as  they  possibly  could 
throw  into  their  manners,  to  all  those  persons  who  came 
to  their  parents*  house  on  the  business  of  the  school ; 
whereby  they  wished  to  intimate  that  their  papa  merely 
kept  the  school  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  that  they  never 
could  nor  never  woidd  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 

When  Lord  H announced  his  name  and  title,  which 

he  did  with  as  little  parade  as  possible,  they  seemed 
however  to  recollect  themselves  a  httle,  hastened  to  set 
chairs  for  the  visiters,  and  asked  some  such  questions 
as  are  always  thought  of  when  strangers  first  meet, 
while  Mrs.  Matthews  asked  the  strangers  to  partake 
of  the  refreshment  of  tea,  which  would  soon  be  ready. 

Lord  H—  very  civiDy  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
as  he  sat  considering  the  persons  whom  he  happened 
to  be  associated  with,  the  following  reflections  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind. 

"  These  persons  are  evidently  ordinary  characters ; 
they  have  neither  the  appearance  of  intellectual  or  ar- 
tificial refinement.  Was  this  wife  of  Dr.  Matthews,  or 
were  his  children  incapable  of  improvement,  or  is  the 
world  under  a  mistake  respecting  him  ?  And  is  he  him- 
self incapable  of  awakening  the  intellects  of  those  with 
whom  he  associates  t  What  am  I  to  suppose  1  But 
I  should  certainly  like  to  see  better  specimens  than 
these  of  the  good  doctor's  skill  in  cultivating  the  mind.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Lord  H 's  thoughts  were 

employed  in  one  way,  and  his  tongue  in  another — for  he 
contrived  to  make  polite  and  appropriate  answers  to  aQ 
that  was  said  to  him  by  Mrs.  Matthews  and  her  daugh- 
ters, poor  Henry's  eyes  had  wandered  round  the  room 
in  search  of  something  which  might  divert  his  thoughts 
from  his  present  situation,  but  nothing  met  his  eyes 
excepting  a  tarnished  wainscoted  wall,  with  a  few  pieces 
of  embroidery  hanging  here  and  there  against  it ;  a 
■econd  immense  basket  of  stockings  in  a  corner,  and  a 
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table  covered  with  slips  of  muslin,  which  the  young 
ladies  had  been  hemming,  to  add  to  those  inexhausti- 
ble stores  of  hemmed  muslin  which  ladies  of  the  pres- 
ent day  always  possess. 

At  length  the  boy,  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain 

himself,  uttered  a  deep  sigh :  on  which  Lord  H 

said,  "  I  fear,  my  little  friend,  you  are  fatigued ;  per- 
haps a  dish  of  Mrs.  Matthews^s  tea  will  refresh  you/* 

On  this  hint  the  tea*  things  were  ordered  in  haste, 
and  during  the  fervour  of  preparation  excited  by  the 
stocking-mending  lady,  who  added  to  her  first  occupa- 
tion that  of  tea-maker  in  general.  Dr.  Matthews  himself 
entered  the  room,  and  if  his  presence  did  not  console 
Henry,  it  brought  some  relief  to  Lord  H . 

Dr.  Matthews  was  in  his  appearance  not,  indeed  a 
modern,  but  an  old-fashioned  gentleman.  He  had  been 
a  handsome  naan ;  but  might  now  be  thought  somewhat 
too  corpulent.  His  features  were  good,  but  his  counte- 
nance wanted  illumination ;  and  if  he  possessed  learn- 
ing (which  could  not  be  questioned).  Lord  H sup- 
posed that  he  had  chiefly  given  his  attention  to  such 
verbal  niceties  as  may  be  useful  in  a  public  examina- 
tion, but  have  little  influence  in  opening  the  mind,  im- 
proving the  heart,  or  illuminating  the  understanding. 
We  do  not  presume  to  dispute  the  usefulness  of  these 
minutiae;  but  we  venture  to  remark,  that  teachers 
whose  attention  is  only  paid  to  them  too  often  fail  in 
rendering  their  pupils  reading  men ;  for,  never  having 
presented  the  attractions  of  literature  to  their  eyes, 
they  rationally  shrink,  when  left  at  liberty,  from  that 
which  has  only  excited  weariness  and  disgust. 

Dr.  Matthews  was  followed  into  the  room  by  the  rec-^ 
tor  of  the  parish,  to  whom  we  shall  give  the  name  of 
James :  and  it  seems  that  this  worthy  pair  had  been 
deeply  engaged  in  a  dispute  concerning  a  line  of  Homer, 
to  which  both  insisted  on  giving  a  different  construc- 
tion, when  the  appearance  of  Lord  H-^—  and  Henry 
Milner  put  a  sudden  period  to  the  contest,  which  had 
commenced  immediately  after  the  doctor's  dinner,  and 
continued  to  the  present  moment ;  the  scene  of  action 
having  first  been  in  the  area  between  the  book-shelves 
of  the  doctor's  study,  and  the  contest  having  been  car^ 
ried  on  in  a  kind  of  running  fight,  the  whole  length  of 
an  extensive  passage,  and  across  the  wide  hall.  How.- 
ever,  as  I  belore  said,  a  period  was  put  to  it,  at  least 
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lor  a  time,  by  the  appearance  of  Lord  H ^  whoot 

Dr.  Matthews  acknowledged,  and  welcomed  in  such  a 
manner  as  proved  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  cour- 
tesies of  polite  life. 

*'  And  now  did  yon  leave  the  excellent  Mr.  I>alben» 
my  lord  ?"  asked  the  doctor ;  a  question  which  almost 
threw  poor  Henry  off  his  equilibrium  :  he  however  fitted 
his  mouth  with  tea,  and  nearly  choked  himself  in  endeay- 
ouring  to  swallow  the  liquor  and  his  feelings  at  the 
same  time. 

During  tea-time  the  conrersation  was  general :  the 
jroung  l^ies  asked  his  lordship  some  questions  about  his 
utended  tour,  which  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  climate 
of  the  south  of  France,  with  other  matters  of  the  same 
kind;  but  the  tea-equipage  being  removed,  the  gentlemen 
fell  into  conversation  somewhat  apart  from  the  ladies, 
the  youngest  Miss  Matthews  having  produced  a  portfolio 
of  drawings  for  the  amusement  of  Henry.  Though,  by- 
the-bv,  there  is  not  a  more  decided  proof  of  the  dearth 
of  all  enlivening  matters  than  the  appearance  of  a  col- 
lection of  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  and  copies  of  reee> 
buds  and  carnations. 

Henry  Milner  was  not,  however,  unacquainted  witli 
good  manners ;  he  therefore  turned  the  drawings  over 
slowly  and  carefully,  and  seemed  to  be  occupied  by 
them,  while  in  fact  he  was  all  attention  to  what  he 
could  gather  of  the  gentlemen's  conversation. 

"  Well  grounded,  you  say,"  said  Dr.  Matthews,  "  well 

grounded,  my  lord — that  was  what  I  did  not  expect  from 

such  a  tutor.     A  clever  man  indeed — an  ingenious  man 

-—no  dunce — but  singular,  my  lord — acknowledged  to 

%e  so." 

"  Singularly  good,  correct,  and  interesting.  Dr.  Mat- 
thews," returned  Lord  H ;  "  and  if  I  might  venture 

to  give  my  opinion,  a  man  of  deep  erudition." 

The  next  few  sentences  were  lost  by  Henry ;  at 
length,  he  heard  these  words.  **  Too  much  fancy  in  all 
that,  my  lord ;  I  am  for  more  rational  expositions  of 
Scripture — more  sound  interpretations ;  but  all  will  be 
set  right  when  the  boy  mixes  with  others  of  his  age." 

"  Perhaps,"   returned  Lord  H ,  "  there  may  be 

more  danger  of  his  acquiring  some  false  principles,  than 
of  his  amending  those  he  already  has.  Where  there 
are  many  together,  it  can't  be  expected  but  that  th/eie 
will  be  evil  as  well  as  good*' 
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**  No  doubt,"  said  Dr.  Matthews ;  "  a  school  is  a  lit- 
tle world ;  and  on  that  account,  the  best  preparation  for 
the  ^eat  world ;  and  as  boys  are  to  live  in  the  world, 
that  must  be  best  which  fits  them  best  for  it." 

"Our  children  are  certainly  to  live  in  the  world," 
replied  Lord  H ;  "  but  not  always." 

•'Oh!  as  to  that,  my  lord,"  replied  the  doctor,  "I 
believe  that  there  are  as  many  good  Christians  from 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  public  schools,  as  from 
such  as  have  been  educated  at  home." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Lord  H ;  "  for  a  home  educa- 
tion does  not  always  suppose  a  careful,  prudent,  or  pious 
one ;  and  no  doubt  that  when  the  system  is  relaxed  at 
home,  a  public  school  is  better  even  for  a  little  boy : 
but  still,  I  recur  to  my  former  assertion,  that  where 
many  children  are,  thfre  must  be  bad  as  well  as  good  ; 
and  in  such  cases,  there  must  always  be  danger  of  im- 
bibing evil  as  well  as  good  principles." 

•*  To  be  sure,  my  lord,"  replied  Dr.  Matthews,  "  but 
the  knowledge  of  evil  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
perhaps  it  is  less  injurious  when  obtained  in  very  early 
life,  and  before  our  worse  passions  are  awake,  than 
when  it  is  received  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and 
spirits." 

"  But,  may  it  not  be  hoped,"  returned  Lord  H , 

"  that  a  boy  who  has  been  well  brought  up  at  home,  to 
the  age  of  our  friend  Henry  here,  may  have  more 
strength  of  mind  in  resisting  evil,  than  a  very  little  boy, 
whose  taste,  being  yet  unformed,  receives  all  food  alike  % 
At  any  rate,  the  parent  or  master  who  has  kept  evil 
communications  rrom  his  child  as  long  as  he  can  haa|^ 
done  his  best,  and  may  expect  the  Divine  blessing  with* 
a  better  assurance  than  the  one  who  has  acted  upon  the 
other  plan." 

"  All  this  sounds  well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  doctor, 
.  "but  what  says  experience? — depend  upon  it,  that  the- 
best  scholars,  men,  and  gentlemen  are  from  public 
schools." 

"  I  don't  dispute  it,  sir,"  replied  Lord  H ;  "  for  of 

the  mass  of  educated  persons  in  this  country,  the  larger 
number  have  probably  oeen  brought  up  at  public  schools ; 
and  of  those  which  remain,  many  probably  have  (hu- 
manly speaking)  been  rendered  unfit  both  for  this  world 
and  the  next,  by  relaxed  discipline  at  home.  At  the 
same  time,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  allow  me  to  regret, 
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that,  from  the  nature  of  our  studies  in  our  public  places 
of  education,  and  the  ffeneral  opinion  which  prevails, 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  serious  importance  to  keep  the 
minds  of  our  boys  as  pure  as  those  of  our  girls,  much 
evil  communication  must  necessarily  take  place  at  pub- 
lic schools ;  and  the  intellect  in  consequence,  becomes 
clouded  before  it  attains  any  thing  like  perfection." 

"  Why,  my  dear  lord,"  replied  Dr.'  Matthews,  pomp- 
ously, '*  how  is  it  possible  to  keep  the  minds  of  boys 
as  we  would  those  of  girls  1 — the  thing  would  be  ^uite 
out  of  the  question  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
Young  men,  when  they  go  into  the  world,  must  hear  smd 
see  every  thing." 

"  Young  men !"  replied  Lord  H , "  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  young  men,  but  of  little  boys." 

'*  Little  boys !"  said  the  doctor ;  ^'  oh !  that  is  another 
thing,  my  lord.  Certainly,  little  boys  should  be  kept 
ignorant  of  evil,  if  possible ;  but,  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
or  how  it  happens,  there  are  few  of  them  who  have 
much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  wickedness  when  they 
come  to  school — thanks  to  servants  in  their  fathers^ 
houses." 

"  The  Scripture,"  said  Lord  H ,  "  is  a  great  cor- 
rective of  improper  conversation;  it  has  a  peculiar 
effect  in  cleansing  and  purifying  the  imagination." 

"  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Dr.  Mat- 
thews,  coughing ;  ''  no  one  can  dispute  the  usefulness  of 
the  Bible."  And  here  the  conversation  flagged  a  little  ; 
Dr.  Matthews  drummed  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and 
Mr.  James,  who  had  not  before  spoken,  asked  my  lord 
uf  he  had  come  from  Malvern  that  morning. 
*  A  few  unimportant  questions  and  answers  then  fol- 
lowed, after  which  Lord  H rose,  begged  permission 

to  take  Henry  with  him  to  the  inn  that  night ;  and  the 
favour  being  granted,  he  took  his  leave,  and  ws^ed 
from  the  school  with  the  little  boy  in  his  hauid. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Henry's  Introduction  to  his  Schoolfellows,  with  some  account  of 
his  first  excursion  in  their  company. 

Lord  H and  Henry  walked  silently  together  over 

the  green,  Henry  seeming  to  be  afraid  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  feelings,  till  he  was  at  some  distance  from 
Dr.  Matthews's.  When  near  the  inn,  Lord  H ,  meet- 
ing with  one  of  his  servants,  desired  him  to  order  beds 
and  supper  for  two  persons ;  and  then  turning  to  Henry, 
said,  '^  Come,  my  little  man,  let  us  have  one  pleasant 
walk  together  before  we  part,  and  then  you  must  con- 
sole yourself  with  looking  forward  to  the  time  when, 
Heaven  permitting,  I  may  hope  to  come  again  to  fetch 
you  to  your  happy  home." 

Henry  could  now  contain  himself  no  longer;   he 

seized  Lord  H 's  hand,  and  held  it  to  his  lips ;  and 

the  good-natured  nobleman  was  not  a  little  affected  to 
feel  some  drops  of  tenderness  falling  on  his  hand. 

At  the  same  moment  Lord  H turned  into  a  nar- 
row lane,  where  the  trees  in  the  hedge-row  met  over 
their  heads,  and  presently  concealed  them  from  every 
eye. 

**  Come,  cheer  up,  my  little  man,"  said  Lord  H ,"  I 

have  no  doubt  but  the  same  Providence  which  has  been 
with  you  from  infancy  will  attend  you  now,  and  if  you* 
are  enabled  to  do  well,  you  cannot  but  be  happy." 

"  But  oh !  sir,"  said  Henry, "  how  am  I  to  do  well 
here,  every  thing  is  so  different  to  any  thing  I  have  been 
used  to,  and  then  they  talk  so." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Henry,  by  talking  so  I"  said 
Lord  H . 

"  Oh  !"  replied  Henry,  "  I  heard  what  Dr.  Matthews 
said,  and  I  know  that  all  his  thoughts  about  things  are 
quite  different  from  my  uncle's." 

"  I  believe  that  you  are  in  the  right,  Henry,  in  your  con- 
jecture," said  Lord  H ;  "  Dr.  Matthews  is  a  man  of 

the  world,  an  ordinary  character ;  but  while  your  uncle 
'iM  one  whose  views  are  altogether  regulated  by  religion, 
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the  great  object  of  the  education  given  you  by  yoor 
uncle  was  to  lit  you  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  for  an  eter- 
nal state  ;  that  of  Dr.  Matthews  in  his  plans  of  educa- 
tion have  a  view  only  to  this  world ;  and  when  two 
persons  begin  to  run,  each  with  a  different  object  in  his 
eye,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  take  one 
smgle  step  together.  However,  my  dear  Henry,  what 
is  required  of  you  in  this  place,  is  to  do  honour  to  your 
pious  education,  by  a  steady,  upright,  and  calm  deport- 
ment, by  endeavouring  to  obtain  ^  useful  knowledge, 
and  by  paying  the  utmost  respect  to  the  commands 
of  your  master;  by  avoiding  all  improper  conversation^ 
and  never  returning  evil  for  evil,  or  scorn  for  ridicule; 
for,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  will  be  not  a  little  tried  on  the 
score  of  quizzing.  However,  my  child,  be  guarded  on 
that  side,  for  there  is  no  creature  in  the  world  so  soon 
disarmed  as  a  quizzer,  whether  a  kind-hearted  one,  who 
ridicules  through  thoughtlessness,  or  one  of  another 
description,  who  does  it  from  downright  malice;  the 
thoughtless  one  is  instantly  disarmed  by  a  kind  one,  and 
the  other  loses  all  delight  in  his  sport  by  finding  that 
he  fails  to  effect  his  object,  either  in  one  way  or 
another." 

Thus  Lord  H.  conversed  with  Henry  as  they  pursued 
their  walk,  and  the  excellent  nobleman  failed  not  to 
give  his  little  friend  every  advice  and  encouragement 
which  he  thought  might  be  useful  to  him.  They  supped 
and  breakfasted  together,  after  which  Lord  H.  took 
leave  of  Henry,  and  proceeded  to  London ;  but  the  boy, 
now  left  for  the  first  time  to  himself  in  the  world,  did 
not  see  his  last  friend  depart  without  tears,  and  many 
were  the  looks  which  he  cast  after  the  carriage,  as  it 
passed  rapidly  away  from  his  sight. 

At  length,  however,  he  roused  himself,  wiped  away 
his  tears,  lifted  up  his  heart  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
being  inspired  with  new  courage,  turned  his  steps 
tow^s  the  school-house. 

As  he  entered  the  court  he  saw  the  servaht-maid  who 
had  ushered  him  into  the  parlour  the  evening  before,  and 
was  by  her  directed  to  the  school-room,  where  the  mas* 
iex  and  boys  were  then  assembled. 

This  room  was  of  so  great  length  as  nearly  to  oc- 
cupy the  left  side  of  the  court ;  it  was  duly  furnished 
with  forms  in  treble  rows,  and  arranged  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  classes,  of  which  there  were  ti&ee  in  the  school ; 
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before  each  row  of  benches  were  desks,  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  was  the  master's  station,  where 
at  the  present  moment  he  was  engaged  in  examining 
the  whole  school  in  the  Eton  grammar,  a  ceremony 
which  took  place  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  boys  being  collected  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  two  ushers,  who  sat  far  apart,  each  in  a  kind  of 
nook  of  his  own,  made  conspicuous  figures,  and  attracted 
the  eyes  of  Henry  as  he  entered :  the  one  being  a  thin, 
sallow,  middle-aged  person,  whose  features  were  as 
entirely  without  expression  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out 
in  wax ;  and  the  other  a  chubby-faced,  fresh-coloured 
young  man,  who  seemed  sadly  to  have  mistaken  his 
vocation  when  he  thought  of  becoming  the  teacher  and 
conductor  of  youth. 

Dr.  Matthews  espied  Henry  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  school-room,  and  desiring  him  to  come  forward, 
directed  him  to  take  his  place  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
circle  of  boys,  adding — "  You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
working  your  way  up  sir,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will 
not  be  long  where  you  now  stand." 

It  was  merely  in  the  Eton  grammar  that  Dr.  Matthews 
was  examining  his  boys,  and  on  this  occasion  the  mem- 
ory only  was  in  exercise,  and  no  demands  were  made 
upon  the  head ;  and  now  it  was  that  Henry  felt  grate- 
ful for  that  persevering  kindness  of  his  excellent  uncle, 
by  which,  through  every  difficulty  and  every  discourage- 
ment, he  had  been  compelled  to  make  the  very  words 
of  the  grammar  entirely  his  own. 

It  soon  appeared  that  there  were  none  in  the  circle, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eight  elder  boys  who  formed 
the  first  class,  who  were  in  any  degree  equal  to  Henry 
in  knowledge  of  the  grammar :  he  accordingly  mounted 
three  or  four  steps  0f  ery  time  the  question  went  round, 
and  at  length  found  himself  standing  to  the  left  of  the 
tallest  boy  in  the  school,  a  stout,  coarse-looking  lad, 
whose  complexion  and  hair  would  have  well  answered 
Mrs.  Jennings's  idea  of  little  Maurice. 

By  the  time  that  Henry  had  obtained  this  station,  he 
began  to  feel  himself  more  at  his  ease ;  and  whereas  he 
had  hitherto  never  removed  his  eyes  from  the  specta- 
cled visage  of  Dr.  Matthews,  he  now  ventured  to  cast 
a  glance  around  on  his*  companions,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  Master  Wellings,  who  stood  at  the  head 
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of  the  class,  with  the  exception  only  of  one  young  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Marten,  whose  appearance  inspired 
Henry  with  a  strongdesire  of  becoming  further  acquainted 
with  him.  Between  himself  and  Master  Wellings  were 
six  boys,  not  one  of  whom  held  his  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  to  his  left  were  as  many  as  thirty  more,  some 
less,  some  larger  than  himself,  some  being  pleasing  in 
their  appearance,  others  wholly  the  reverse,  and  a  third 
set  having  that  species  of  countenance  which  makes 
no  impression  whatever  on  the  beholder. 

The  attention  of  Henry  was  presently  riveted  on  one 
little  fellow  who  stood  near  the  bottom  of  the  circle, 
and  who,  at  the  instant  that  his  eye  fell  upon  him,  was 
stammering  out  the  portion  of  grammar  which  had  just 
fallen  to  his  share  ;  the  boy  appeared  to  be  about 
nine  years  of  age,  and  was  a  handsome  child,  though 
at  the  moment  in  which  Henry  first  noticed  him,  he  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  under  the  lowering  aspect 
of  his  master. 

"As  usual,"  said  Dr.  Matthews,  when  the  little  boy 
came  to  a  dead  stand  in  his  grammar,  "just  as  usual ;  go 
to  the  bottom,  sir ;"  and  then  adding  with  a  thundering 
voice,  as  he  called  on  the  usher,  Mr.  Simson,  "  There,  let 
little  Berresford  have  bread  and  water  till  night,  and  see 
that  he  prepares  his  repetition  for  me  by  this  time  to- 
morrow ;  and  mind  you,  sir,"  added  the  schoolmaster, 
again  addressing  the  boy :  "  if  you  are  not  ready  by  this 
time  to-morrow,  that  a  more  severe  punishment  shall 
be  no  longer  deferred." 

Henry  looked  with  a  compassionate  eye  on  the  little 
child ;  he  was  precisely  the  height  of  Maurice,  and  Henry 
felt  his  heart  drawn  to  him :  but  while  he  was  medi- 
tating certain  little  acts  of  kindness,  which  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  perform  towards  this  little  boy,  and  while  his 
breast  still  glowed  with  the  fresh  feelings  which  sprang 
within  him,  the  questions  were  come  round  again  nearly 
to  the  place  where  he  stood,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
some  sort  of  demur,  which  made  him  turn  to  his  right; 
he  then  perceived  that  the  tall  boy  who  stood  next  to 
him,  on  that  side,  was  stammering  out  his  grammar  in 
such  a  way  as  made  the  eyes  of  the  doctor  to  flash  and 
sparkle  out,  and  he  began  to  mutter  the  word  sir,  which 
was  always  considered  as  a  bad  omen. 
1    "  At  your  age,  at  your  age,  Mr.  Clayton,  not  to  know 
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your  grammar  ;  there  is  not  a  boy  in  the  school,  not  a 
boy  I  say,  sir,  in  the  school  who  could  not  set  you 
right :  take  him  up,  Milner,  take  him  up/' 

Henry  did  not  speak,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

"Take  him  up,  sir;  do  you  hear,  sirV  said  the 
doctor. 

Henry  looked  at  the  great  boy,  and  was  wondering 
how  he  was  to  take  him  up,  when  some  one  whispered, 
"  Repeat  the  part  he  cannot  say ;"  on  which  Henry 
immediately  repeated  the  passage  without  an  error,  and 
in  consequence  stepped  into  the  first  class. 

"  There,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  if  you  can  keep  that 
place  till  dinner-time,  you  are  a  first  class  man ;  and  that, 
let  me  tell  you,  will  be  more  than  I  expected." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Simson  the  usher,  who  had  placed 
himself  behind  Henry,  "  the  grammar  alone  does  not 
afford  sufficient  opportunity  for  forming  an  opinion  of 
Master  Milner's  scholarship." 

"  Certainly  not,  assuredly  not,"  replied  the  doctor,  pom- 
pously:  ^^but  undoubtedly  a  good  acquaintance  with  gram- 
mar is  a  great  thing,  an  essential  thing,  a  very  essential 
thing.  Nothing  can  be  done  without  grammar,  Mr.  Sim- 
son  :  it  is  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  au  literary  success." 
The  doctor  then  coughed,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  hav- 
ing finished  the  round  of  questions  which  he  had  begun, 
dismissed  all  the  boys  to  their  several  places,  with  the 
exception  only  of  those  who  formed  the  first  class,  in 
which  number  Henry  found  himself  included. 

Virgil  was  the  next  book  that  was  called  for :  a  copy 
of  which  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Henry,  the  boys 
began  to  read  and  scan  in  regular  succession :  the  master 
blamed  or  approved  each  one  as  he  proceeded ;  but  when 
Henry  began  to  read,  the  doctor  on  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Simson  on  the  other,  kept  continually  crying  out, 
"  Mind  your  prosody,  Milner ;  you  make  false  quantities 
—your  quantities  are  wrong,  sir;  mind  what  you  are 
about  there."  And  when  Henry  had  finished  the  num- 
ber of  lines  required  of  him,  the  doctor,  looking  at  Mr. 
Simson,  exclaimed,  "  I  never  knew  a  boy,  educated  at 
home,  who  could  read  a  single  Latin  verse  with  correct- 
ness." 

Henry  was  prepared  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  there- 
fore he  heard  all  this  with  composure ;  and  though  the 
idea  crossed  him  that  his  master  and  the  usher  were 
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resolved  to  be  displeased  with  something  about  him,  not 
from  any  personal  dislike  to  himself,  but  from  the  preju- 
dices they  entertained  respecting  a  private  education, 
yet  he  remained  tranquil,  and  prepared  himself  to  give 
his  whole  attention  to  construe  the  passage  which  he 
had  scanned,  and  which  he  expected  would  fall  to  his 
lot.  Accordingly,  when  his  turn  came,  he  did  himself, 
or  rather  his  tutor,  much  credit ;  and  being  asked  some 
questions  relative  to  the  kings  of  Latium,  some  of  whom 
were  mentioned  in  the  verses  he  was  construing,  he 
replied  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  even  the  doctor's 
face  relaxed,  Mr.  Simson  retunied  to  his  desk,  and  he 
was  without  further  hesitation  set  down  as  a  member  of 
the  first  class :  an  honour  to  which  he  had  not  dared  to 
aspire,  even  in  thought.  The  clock  at  that  moment 
striking  twelve,  the  school  broke  up,  and  all  the  boys 
rushed  out  into  the  court,  where  Henry  was  immediately 
accosted  by  Master  Wellings;  who,  holding  out  one 
finger  to  him,  and  nodding  familiarly,  said,  "  Well,  Mil- 
ner,  how  are  you  1  I  give  you  joy  on  your  arrival  at 
Clent  Green:  how  did  you  leave  old  Square  toes  and 
your  friend  Thomas  ?" 

Henry  had  it  on  the  very  tip  of  his  tongue  to  say,  And 
why  don't  you  inquire  also  after  your  friend  the  bull, 
Master  Wellings  1  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  giving 
the  young  gentleman  a  civil  though  very  short  reply,  was 
turning  from  him,  when  young  Marten  approached  them, 
and  said,  "Wellings,  you  know  Milner ;  come  play  the  part 
you  are  so  well  fitted  for,  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
in  all  matters  of  politeness ;  introduce,  I  say,  introduce 
the  young  gentleman  to  his  new  companions,  and  do 
not  leave  me  to  the  awkward  alternative  of  telling  him 
who  I  am,  and  how  proud  I  shall  be  of  his  friendship." 

While  Marten  was  speaking,  Wellings  had  drawn  off; 
on  which  Henry,  pleased  with  the  lively  yet  polite  man- 
ner of  the  young  gentleman,  extended  his  hand  to  him, 
shook  it  heartily,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  be  honoured  by  your  friendship." 

"  My  name  is  jfohn  Marten,"  replied  the  other,  "  com- 
monly called  the  Exquisite  among  the  heroes  of  Clent 
Green,  for  we  have  all  some  nom-de-guerre  in  this  our 
noble  establishment ;  and  I  must  expect,  my  dear  Henry, 
that  you  will  henceforward  call  me  by  my  surname,  and 
use  all  familiarity  with  me,  as  with  an  elder  brother.'* 
8o  saying,  he  proposed  to  accompany  him  to  the  greeiii 
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"  where,"  said  he,  "  I  will  point  out  to  you  our  pre- 
scribed bounds,  and  the  limits  which  the  higher  powers 
have  appointed  to  our  excursions." 

Henry  then,  being  under  the  wing  of  Marten,  proceeded 
through  the  gates,  and  presently  found  himself  hustled 
in  a  crowd  of  the  younger  members  of  the  school. 

**  Stand  off,  you  little  blackguards,"  said  Marten,  who 
had  no  small  share  of  pride  in  his  composition,  and  who 
certainly  would  not  have  come  forward  with  so  decided 
an  air  of  kindness  towards  Henry,  had  it  not  been  that 
he  had  detected  the  air  of  a  gentlemanly  education 
under  the  simple  and  unpresuming  manner  of  the  young 
stranger ;  *'  stand  back,  you  little  vagabonds,  and  let  your 
betters  pass." 

'*  Vagabonds !"  said  a  rough  voice  a  httle  behind  them ; 
^  who  is  that  who  talks  of  vagabonds,  and  cries  make 
way  with  so  much  authority  1" 

It  was  evident  that  young  Marten  heard  these  words, 
for  a  slight  flush  rose  in  his  cheeks;  but  he  walked 
quietly  on  with  Henry,  only  uttering  the  word  "  Pshaw  !'* 
and  adding,  "  what  fools  these  great  boys  are." 

Henry  made  no  remark  on  these  words  of  his  com- 
panion ;  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  with  the  Divine 
Messing,  to  make  as  few  remarks  as  he  possibly  could 
on  all  that  was  passing  about  him ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself.  He  therefore  began  to 
question  his  companion  about  the  rules  of  the  school, 
when  again  the  same  voice  was  heard,  close  to  his  ear, 
uttering  words  to  this  effect : — "  Master  Henry  Mawkin 
did  you  say,  Wellingsl" — "No,"  replied  the  person 
spoken  to  ;  *'  not  Master  Henry  Mawkin,  but  Miss  MoUy 
Mawkin,  the  pretty  Miss  Molly." 

"  Wellings,"  said  Marten,  turning  sharply  round,  "  it 
is  very  astonishing  that  you,  a  gentleman^s  son,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  are,  cannot  yet  discern  the  difference  between 
vulgarity  and  wit.  As  to  Roger  Clayton,  I  know  him  to 
be  an  incorrigible  blackguard ;  but  I  certainly  hoped  bet- 
ter things  of  you." 

"  What's  that  you  call  me  1"  said  Roger  Clayton, 
whom  Henry  then  knew  to  be  the  boy  whose  place  he 
had  taken  in  the  class,  '*  what^s  that  you  call  me.  Mar- 
ten !  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  if  you  take  such  liberties 
with  my  name  FU  make  you  pay  for  them,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Clayton." 
^In  what  coin,  sir?"  returned  Marten,  with  impei^ 
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turbable  coolness,  at  the  same  time  turning  round  and 
measuring  the  great  boy  with  his  eye  froip  head  to  foot. 

Roger  was  going  to  reply,  and  Henry  was  prepared  to 
hear  some  expression  which  would  have  led  to  further 
irritation,  when  another  first-class  boy,  stepping  in,  said 
something  in  a  rough  way  towards  a  reconciliation ;  on 
which  the  two  champions,  who  had  tried  each  other's 
strength  on  various  occasions  afore  times,  turned  away 
from  each  other  with  such  glances  of  scorn  and  defiance 
as  promised  a  renewal  of  the  contest  whenever  circum- 
stances might  tend  that  way. 

In  the  mean  time  the  boys  were  all  scattered  over  the 
common,  or  engaged  in  groups  of  five  or  six  at  dififerent 
sorts  of  games.  One  alone  did  not  mingle  with  the  rest, 
and  this  was  little  George  Berresford,  who  sat  upon  a 
stone,  with  his  grammar  on  his  knee,  now  and  then 
looking  sorrowfully  at  his  book,  and  again  gazing  vacanUy 
round  on  the  sports  of  his  school-feUows.  Marten  and 
Henry  had  sauntered  up  to  the  place  where  the  little  boy 
sat,  and  Marten  began  to  tease  him,  by  conveying  away 
his  book,  when  his  eyes,  which  too  often  wandered, 
were  turned  from  it,  and  then  pretending  to  say  he  had 
not  got  it. 

"  Now  don't  take .  my  book.  Marten ;  now  please 
don't,"  said  little  George :  "  here,  I  have  all  this  to  say 
before  dinner,  and  if  you  take  my  book  I  sha'n't  have  any 
dinner." 

"  WeU,  then,  take  your  book,"  said  Marten,  poking  it 
carelessly  at  him,  and  at  the  same  time  obeying  the  signal 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  the  boyish-faced  usher,  of  whom  men- 
tion was  before  made,  who  beckoned  to  him  to  join  him 
beyond  the  Rubicon,  as  the  boys  called  the  line  by  which 
their  boundaries  were  encompassed. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry,  being  left  with  little  Berres- 
ford, sat  down  by  him,  and  set  himself  with  his  whole 
heart  to  make  him  learn  his  lesson,  hearing  him  repeat 
it  over  and  over  again,  and  proving  him  in  each  passage 
wherein  he  found  him  to  falter.  The  gratitude  of  the 
little  boy  on  the  occasion  was  not  to  be  expressed ;  his 
eyes  became  bright,  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  he  was 
ready  to  kiss  the  very  ground  which  Henry  trod  upon. 

When  Henry  thought  that  the  lesson  was  learned,  he 
sent  the  boy  to  Mr.  Simson  to  say  it,  and  the  dinner-bell 
ringing  soon  afterward,  the  boys  all  rushed  back  into  the 
court ;  and  Henry,  feeling  some  one  pull  his  coat,  turned 
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round  and  perceived  that  it  was  little  Berresford,  who 
had  come  to  tell  him  that  he  had  said  it.  ''  Yes,  Master 
Milner,  I  have  said  it,  and  Mr.  Simson  said  it  was  very 
well ;  but  I  have  more  to  learn  before  supper." 

"  Come  to  me,  then,"  said  Henry,  "  after  dinner,  and 
I  will  help  you  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  never  again  will 
fall  into  such  disgrace  as  you  did  this  morning." 

The  little  boy  gave  a  bound,  and  Henry  was  just 
passing  in  at  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  which  was  used 
as  the  eating  and  play-room  of  the  boys,  when  he  heard 
his  name  repeated  by  a  shrill  voice ;  and  looking  round, 
he  saw  the  person  who  had  made  tea  for  him  the  evening 
before,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  door  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  vociferating  after  him  with  an  eagerness 
which  filled  him  with  apprehensions,  for  he  could  not 
conceive  what  could  be  the  matter.  "Who  is  that 
lady  ?"  he  asked,  addressing  the  boy  that  stood  next  him. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  the  boy  repeated  some  very 
eztraoitlin'ary  name,  which  Henry  did  not  comprehend ; 
and  as  the  calls  upon  him  from  the  top  of  the  steps  were 
urged  in  a  still  sharper  tone,  he  thought  it  best  to  obey 
them. 

The  person  in  question  was  no  other  than  Miss  Judy 
Meckin,  who,  being  a  poor  cousin  of  Mrs.  Matthews,  held 
the  honourable  situation  of  stocking-mender  to  the  whole 
family,  to  which  especial  duty  some  others  were  attached, 
to  wit,  that  of  packing  and  unpacking,  combing  the  little 
boys  on  Saturday,  and  seeing  that  every  one  of  the 
three  lower  classes  was  provided  with  a  pinafore.  This 
good  lady  always  wore  a  sharp  and  discontented  ex- 
pression of  countenance ;  and  though  she  had  experi- 
enced, perhaps,  more  than  her  due  share  of  the  contempt 
of  her  fellow-creatures,  she  was  attached,  in  the  last 
degree,  to  all  those  circumstances  of  pomp  and  pride 
whuch  worldly  persons  commonly  love,  and  of  which 
her  own  situation  was  entirely  divested.  She  was, 
however,  faithful  in  her  duties,  and  would  in  consequence 
have  been  respected  in  her  situation,  had  she  not  con- 
tinually betrayed  the  uneasiness  she  felt  in  being  com- 
pelled to  endure  a  situation  so  totally  inglorious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world :  to  be  sure  her  labours,  (like  those  of 
Sisyphus),  to  use  a  classic  allusion,  were  never  finished, 
and  were  every  Monday  morning  to  be  commenced 
again ;  the  basket  of  unmended  stockings  being  ever 
full,  and  the  heads  of  the  little  boys  ever  requiring  tht 
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assistance  of  the  comb;  nevertheless,  a  patient  and 
pious  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will  might  have  shed 
sweetness  even  over  these  ordinary  duties,  and  a  just 
knowledge  of  her  own  capabihties  might  have  made 
>  Miss  Meckin  thankful  for  a  situation  in  which  she  was 
enabled  to  make  herself  useful  in  her  generation,  and  to 
partake  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  while  awaiting  the 
7  fulfilment  of  those  sweet  promises  whereby  the  hum- 
blest individuals  of  the  human  race  are  assured,  that  all 
which  they  have  endured  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
on  earth  will  be  made  up  to  them  in  the  fuU  fruition  of 
a  higher  degree  of  happiness  than  we  are  now  able  even 
to  conceive.  But  what  had  Miss  Judy  Meckin  to  do 
with  ideas  and  prospects  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  no  manner  of  taste  for  such  prospects  of  future 
happiness  as  Scripture  is  able  to  reveal.  Never  had  her 
chariot,  even  for  a  moment,  been  lifted  up  on  the  fiery 
wheels  of  inspiration ;  on  the  contrary,  her  imagination 
was  rather  like  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  without  any 
wheels  at  all,  and  if  ever  her  fancy  took  a  flight  beyond 
her  basket  of  stockings,  it  was  to  expatiate  upon  a  ne«r 
bonnet,  cap,  or  shawl,  lately  seen  on  a  neighbour's  person, 
or  to  covet  some  circumstance  of  pomp  and  luxury 
which  she  beheld  in  the  possession  of  another. 

Her  present  business  with  Henry  was  to  tie  a  pinafore 
upon  him,  to  take  away  a  new  hat,  in  which  he  had 
travelled,  and  give  him  his  second  best,  which,  my  reader 
will  be  glad  to  be  informed,  was  a  decent  black  hat 
(cream  bowl  having  descended  to  Maurice,  and  in  con- 
sequence being  left  behind),  and  to  utter  a  long  oration 
on  the  carelessness  of  the  person  who  had  packed  up  his 
clothes,  and  sent  one  stocking  with  a  ladder  in  it,  at  least 
three  inches  long. 

"  A  ladder,"  said  Henry,  "  a  ladder  in  my  stocking, 
ma'am !" 

"  Yes,  Master  Milner,"  said  Miss  Judy,  "  and  at  least 
as  long  as  my  forefinger." 

**  Why,  it  must  be  the  ladder  I  made  for  my  hermit," 
said  Henry. 

"  Then  you  made  it  on  purpose',  did  you  ?"  said  Miss 
Judy  "  you  were  allowed  to  do  what  you  pleased  at  home, 
to  be  sure.  Master  Milner,  for  they  tell  me  you  had  it  all 
your  own  way  there ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  if  I  catch  you 
at  such  work  now  you  are  at  school,  Fll  let  your  master 
knowy  as  sure  as  I  am  here." 
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Henry  looked  all  amazement,  and  thought  that  he 
certainly  was  not  very  likely  to  spend  much  time  at 
Glent-green  in  making  ladders,  notwithstanding  which 
should  a  freak  of  the  kind  take  him,  he  could  not  well 
understand  wherein  the  great  sin  would  he.  What 
puzzled  him  however  was,  how  this  ladder  could  have 
got  into  his  stocking ;  and  he  was  just  preparing  to  ask 
Miss  Judy  to  give  it  him,  when  a  burst  of  shrill  laugh- 
ter from  behind  the  hall  door  made  him  start,  and  Miss 
Priscilla  Mathews,  his  master's  youngest  daughter,  ap- 
peared the  next  moment,  and,  giving  him  a  pretty  smart 
tap  on  the  back,  at  the  same  time  exclaimed — "  Why, 
Henry  Milner,  how  long  have  you  been  such  a  goose  1" 
.  **  A  goose,  ma'am,"  said  Henry. 
'  "  Why,  don't  you  know  what  a  ladder  in  a  stocking 
is  V  go  along,  she  added,  giving  him  a  push ;  **  go  and 
get  your  dinner,  and  learn  more  wit,"  adding,  as  he  de- 
scended the  stairs  under  the  impulse  of  her  hand,  and  at 
the  hazard,  if  he  had  not  been  very  active,  of  falling 
headlong  into  the  court,  "  what  simpletons  those  home- 
bred boys  are ;  I  don't  think  Henry  Milner  at  this 
moment  knows  his  left  hand  from  his  right." 

Henry  heard  no  more,  and  what  he  had  heard  made 
him  a  little  angry ;  however  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  to  take  no  notice  of  all  the  Uttle 
provocations  he  might  encounter ;  he  therefore  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  the  hall,  where  he  found  the  boys 
seated  at  two  immense  tables,  at  the  head  of  one  of 
which  was  Mr.  Simson,  and  at  the  other  Mr.  Perkins, 
reding  themselves  with  roast  mutton  and  potatoes, 
while  a  man  servant  at  one  table,  and  a  maid  at  another, 
were  serving  the  company  with  more  haste  than  cere- 
mony ;  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  spoons  and  cups 
precluding  all  attempts  at  conversation  of  every  kind. 

To  the  legs  of  mutton  succeeded  four  huge  pudding[8, 
in  which  were  abundant  lumps  of  suet,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  plumbs ;  these  last,  however,  were  scattered 
with  so  sparing  a  hand,  that  we  might  not  unaptly  apply 
to  them  the  following  passage  in  the  iGneid : 

"  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto." 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  plums,  every  thing 
was  good,  wholesome,  and  abundant,  and  immediately 
alter  dinner  Mr.  Perkins,  whose  duty  it  happened  to  be 
that  day,  put  on  his  hat,  and  called  the  boys  to  walk. 
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Marten  and  Wellings  had  some  engagement  at  home^ 
they  were  therefore  not  of  the  party ;  and  Henry,  who 
had  not  yet  formed  many  acquaintances,  was  not  soiry 
when  little  Berresford  crept  to  his  side,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  engage  his  attention  again. 

Henry  had  from  the  first  found  himself  interested  in 
this  little  boy,  who,  together  with  a  sweet  countenance, 
had  gentle  and  pleasing  manners,  but  was  accounted  one 
of  the  idlest  subjects  in  the  school;  this  child  was  the 
son  of  a  military  man  who  was  abroad,  and  was  hence 
deprived  of  those  paternal  encouragements  by  which 
idle  children  are  sometimes  induced  to  make  exertions 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  do.  Henry  did  not 
know  the  situation  of  the  child,  but  he  felt  himself  at- 
tracted to  him,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
size  of  Maurice  was  no  small  recommendation. 

"  Come,"  said  Henry,  "  bring  your  book,  George ;  I 
think  they  call  you  George,  and  I  will  teach  you  as  we 
go  along." 

"  Will  you.  Master  Milner,"  said  the  little  boy ;  " oh! 
if  you  will  let  me  be  with  you,  I  shan't  be  called  dunce 
Berresford  much  longer,  I  am  sure  I  shan't ;  here.  Master 
Milner,  here  is  my  book,  I  have  a  page  to  say  before 
supper ;  there  it  is." 

"And  it  is  divided  into  four  clauses,"  said  Henry, 
"now,  I  advise  you  to  make  yourself  master  of  one 
clause  at  a  time ;  come,  set  to  work,  I  will  hear  you  as 
you  go  along." 

It  was  a  new  country,  and  a  new  scene  of  life,  and 
Henry  wanted  to  look  about  him ;  but  he  fixed  his  at* 
tention  on  the  little  boy's  grammar,  and  had  brought 
him  twice  through  it  before  they  had  crossed  the  com- 
mon, which  was  of  considerable  extent,  though  in  so 
doing  he  had  to  call  upon  him  constantly,  to  attend  and 
mind  what  he  was  about ;  and,  indeed,  Henry  himself 
had  more  than  once  found  it  difficult  to  fix  his  own  mind 
upon  what  he  was  doing,  for  his  school-fellows  fluttered 
about  him  like  birds,  and  seemed  bent  on  diverting  him 
from  his  purpose,  by  every  kind  of  antic  which  could  be 
conceived. 

Henry,  however,  had  heard  Roger  Clayton  say  to  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Smith ;  "  I  vow,  I'll  make  him  put 
that  book  away,  and  leave  dunce  Berresford  to  his  own 
stupid  head ;"  and,  having  heard  so  much,  he  was  on  his 
guard,  and  though  Roger  shouted  in  his  ears.  Smith 
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tmnbled  stones  in  his  way  to  make  him  stumble,  an- 
other whistled,  a  fourth  cracked  a  whip,  a  fifth  uttered 
a  stave,  which,  by-the-by,  would  not  have  been  out  of 
its  place  on  an  ale-house  bench,  a  sixth  produced  a 
blast  through  his  nose,  not  unlike  the  sound  of  a  cracked 
trumpet,  and  a  seventh,  for  we  must  have  a  complete 
nmnber,  exercised  his  skill  on  the  Jew's  harp  close  to 
tiie  ears  of  Henry  and  his  proteg^ ;  nevertheless,  the 
former  preserved  an  unmovea  gravity,  and  suffered  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  to  be  disconcerted,  or  his  attention 
to  be  diverted,  till  he  had  made  his  little  friend  repeat 
his  lesson. 

"  Another  half  hour's  study  will  do  the  work,  George, 
and  we  will  have  it  by-and-by." 

Then,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  all  his  late  torment- 
ors, he,  the  same  Henry  Milner,  tumbled  three  or  four 
times  successively,  head  over  heels,  after  which  he 
rolled  on  b^ore  the  amazed  company,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  on  his  feet  and  hands,  with  the  motion  of  a 
wheel  with  four  spokes. 

"  Halloo !  Halloo !"  exclaimed  the  boys ;  "  well  done, 
Harry  Milner ;  well  done  grave  airs ;  well  done  Miss 
Molly ;  why,  how  is  this,  Roger,  you  told  us  he  could 
do  nothing  but  pray  1" 

Henry  heard  little  of  all  this,  but  having  finished  his 
convolutions,  appeared  at  some  distance  standing  erect, 
and  remaining  perfectly  still  till  his  companions  came  up 
to  him,  when  he  made  a  few  more  somersets,  and  some 
other  revolutions  on  his  axis,  and  appeared  again  stand- 
ing upright,  still  farther  on. 

By  this  time  Henry  had  rolled  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  many  of  his  young  (Companions,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  gathered  round  him,  more  in  the  spirit  of 
good-fellowship  than  any  which  they  had  evidenced 
before,  putting  various  questions  to  him,  and  adding 
more  before  he  had  time  to  make  any  reply. 

*'  Who  taught  you  to  do  that,  Milner  1"  said  one,  al- 
luding to  his  flourishes ;  "  Jack  Reese  taught  me,  but  he 
a'ant  half  so  clever  as  you  are/' 

"  Milner,  I  say,"  said  another,  "  are  you  a  good  hand 
at  nine-pins  V 

"  WiU  you  lend  me  your  bat,  Milner ;  I  know  you  have 
one,  for  I  saw  them  take  a  new  one  out  of  the  carriage 
yesterday  V  said  a  third. 

<*  Were  you  ever  at  school  before  V^  asked  a  fourth. 
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• 

**  How  many  boys  were  there  at  your  last  school  T 
said  a  sixth. 

"  Were  there  any  fags  there  1"  asked  a  seventh. 

"  I  say,  Harry  Milner — I  say,  Milner,"  exclaimed  Ro- 
ger, drowning  the  voices  of  the  lesser  boys,  and  si- 
lencing them  with  his  superior  authority ;  "  I  say,  Harry 
Milner — ^I  say,  will  you  tumble  with  Jack  Reese  for  a  ^ 
wager,  and  Mr.  Perkins  to  be  umpire  ?  Smith  says  he'U 
bet  you  against  Jack,  and  Thoftison  and  I  will  take  Jack 
against  you ;  I  think  the  odds  are  fair  enough,  hang  me 
if  I  donH ;  to  be  sure  Jack^s  legs  are  longest,  but  then 
Harry^s  the  nimblest,  and,  so  you  see  its  a  good  match; 
don't  you  say  so,  Mr.  Perkins  V 

While  all  this  was  passing,  Henry  was  looking  with 
wondering  eyes,  not  only  on  Roger,  but  on  Mr.  Perkins ; 
and  being  wholly  at  a  loss  what  reply  to  make,  he  fairly 
stated  that  he  did  not  understand  one  word  of  adl  that 
had  been  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Perkins  then  undertook  to  explain  to  him  what 
was  intended,  namely,  that  he  and  Jack  Reese  were  to 
try  who  could  roll  and  tumble  best  in  the  shortest 
time,  and  to  the  greatest  distance ;  and,  that,  if  Jack 
Reese  proved  to  be  the  best  tumbler,  those  who  backed 
him  were  to  gain  the  bets  which  were  laid  in  his  favour, 
and  vice  versd. 

"  Oh !"  said  Henry,  "  I  now  understand  it ;  then  we 
are  to  be  like  horses  at  a  race,  and  you  like  the  jockies." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Roger;  "but  where  could 
you  have  been  reared  not  to  have  understood  this  be- 
fore." 

"  Are  not  there  such  things  as  donkey  races  1"  asked 
Henry,  calmly. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Roger,  "  there's  one  every  year  at 
Parson's-green,  just  across  the  common  there." 

"  And,  I  suppose,"  said  Henry,  "  none  but  donkies  are 
admitted  to  those  races  ?" 

"  Surely  not,"  returned  Roger. 

"  The  spectators  then  are  all  donkies  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"  What  a  fool  you  are,  Henry  Milner,"  said  Roger, 
"  the  spectators  all  donkies !  why,  we  all  go,  that's  all 
the  big  boys,  excepting  Marten ;  we  were  all  there  last 
summer.  Mr.  Perkins  got  leave,  and  we  had  rare  fun, 
that  we  had." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Henry,  "  and  I  dare  say  you  found 
yourselves  quite  at  home." 
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**  Why,  Milner,"  said  Roger,  "  I  take  you  to  be  the 
freatest  fool  that  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of." 

**  Softly,  my  master,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  smiling,  "  I 
doubt  whether,  if  wit  could  be  turned  into  gold,  Henry 
Milner  would  not  turn  out  to  be  quite  as  rich  as  you 
are." 

*'  Well,  but  about  the  wager  and  the  tumbling,"  said 
Roger ;  "  are  you  for  the  undertaking,  Henry  ? — will  you 
tumble  against  Jack  Reese  V* 

*'  Who  is  Jack  Reese !"  **  said  Henry ;  if  he  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  woolsack,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  turn* 
ble  against  him." 

**  Who  is  he,"  said  Roger,  "who  is  he  but  our  butcher's 
boy — ^you  may  see  him  any  day ;  he's  a  funny  lad,  ia 
not  he,  Mr.  Perkins  1" 

"  If  he  should  be  armed  with  his  father's  knife,"  re- 
plied Henry,  "  he  would  not  be  a  very  agreeable  com- 
f  anion  in  a  tumble ;  and  so  Mr.  Clayton,  if  you  please^ 
will  decline  having  any  thing  to  do  in  the  affair."  So 
saying,  he  walked  away,  and  mixed  with  the  rest  of  his 
companions. 

"  There's  a  rum  concern,"  said  Roger  to  Mr.  Perkins, 
as  he  looked  after  Henry. 

"  He  is  a  shrewd  boy,  Clayton,"  replied  the  usher ; 
"you  must  mind  what  you  are  about  with  him." 

"  Mind !"  said  Roger,  "  why  should  I  mind  1 — I  dont 
care  what  he  says  of  me ;  but  I  wish  he  had  never 
come  *ere.  I  will  be  even  with  him,  however ;  sure, 
Smith,  he  won't  be  going  to  talk  about  Jack  Reese  to 
the  doctor." 

"  What  should  he  have  to  say  about  Jack  Reese  ?" 
said  Smith,  "  but,  I  wish,  Clayton,  you  had  not  said  any 
thing  about  Reese  to  him :  you  are  so  fond  of  fancying 
everybody  you  see  to  be  a  fool." 

"  Oh !"  replied  the  usher,  "  that  is  because  he  sees 
his  own  image  in  every  stranger's  eye.  I  suppose  his 
nurse  taught  him  to  look  for  the  baby  in  her  eye ;  and 
he  cannot  leave  off  the  habit  of  looking  for  it  now." 

By  this  time  the  walking  party  had  come  to  the  brow 
of  a  little  eminence,  from  whence  they  looked  into  a 
narrow  valley,  which  was  terminated  by  a  range  of  small 
bills,  most  of  which  were  wooded  to  their  summits. 
One  of  these  hills,  which  was  considerably  forwarder 
than  the  rest,  stood  directly  opposite  to  them ;  and  its 
steep  acclivities  were  richly  diversified  with  a  beautiful 
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waterfall,  which,  appearing  in  one  place,  and  disappear- 
ing in  another,  dashed  in  a  rich  and  sparkling  cascade 
of  about  twenty  feet,  into  a  small  circular  pond  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  "how  beautiful,  how  very 
beautiful !" — but,  though  he  was  surrounded  by  his  fel- 
low creatures,  there  was  not  one  present  who  could  en- 
ter into  his  feelings — no  one  capable  of  pointing  out  the 
glorious  analogies  to  be  found  in  Scripture  between  these 
natural  charms,  and  the  revelations  of  future  events;  nor 
any  one,  indeed,  who  had  even  the  most  ordinary  dis- 
cernment of  the  visible  beauties  of  creation. 

Henry  was  too  observant  not  to  see  immediately  that 
no  one  present  had  a  fellow  feeling  with  himself  on 
these  subjects.  He  therefore  shut  his  mouth  quite  close, 
and  walked  on  in  silence. 

Near  the  summit  of  this  lovely  wood,  and  half  con- 
cealed by  the  trees,  stood  an  old  brick  house,  from  the 
chimney  of  which  arose  a  thick  smoke,  which,  curling 
high  above  the  trees,  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scene. 

"  Mr.  Perkins,"  said  Roger,  "  Tom  Jones  is  at  home, 
I  see ;  1  wonder  whether  he  has  got  Wellings's  ferret." 
"  That's  your  business,  Mr.  Clayton,  not  mine ;"  said 
Mr.  Perkins,  giving  a  look  towards  Henry — "  You  know, 
I  suppose,  that  Dr.  Matthews  does  not  approve  of 
ferrets." 
"  Humph !"  said  Roger ;  "  tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle." 
"  On  wi  th  you ;"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  shaking  a  little  cane 
he  had  in  his  hand  at  some  of  the  lesser  boys  :  and  at  the 
same  time  mending  his  own  pace,  the  party  soon  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  winding  round  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  began  to  ascend  a  steep  and  narrow  lane,  which 
in  some  places  was  completely  embowered  with  the 
branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees.  Being  arrived  at 
the  top  of  this  cart-way,  they  came  out  upon  a  kind  of 
common,  and  saw  behind  them  other  hills,  and  on  their 
left  a  thick  grove  of  nut  trees. 

The  house  which  they  had  before  seen  now  appeared 
to  their  right,  facing  the  common ;  and  at  the  door  of  it 
a  man  and  two  boys,  all  of  whom  had  a  wild  and  fierce 
aspect.  The  man  was  dressed  in  a  short  jacket,  with  a 
leathern  cap  on  his  head,  and  black  gaiters  on  his  legs. 
His  back  was  however  turned  on  the  boys ;  but  on  Ro- 
ger crying  out,  **  How  is  it  with  you,  Tom  ]"  he  faced 
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about,  grinned  a  savage  smile,  and  answered, "  Oh,  Mr. 
Clayton,  be  you  there  1 — I  have  just  seed  a  monstrous 
rat,  and  1  was  going  to  loose  the  ferret  at  him." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  the  usher 
and  all  his  boys  rushed  forward  to  see  the  sport,  leaving 
Henry  standing  alone  at  the  entrance  of  the  nut  grove. 

Such  sports  as  that  which  was  then  proposed  had 
been  held  up  as  not  only  unchristianlike  but  ungentle- 
manlike  to  Henry ;  and,  though  he  knew  that  rats  and 
other  such  vermin  must  be  killed,  he  was  equally  as- 
sured that  no  truly  humane  or  polished  person  could 
ever  take  delight  m  witnessing  their  sufferings.  He 
therefore  made  up  his  mind  at  once  not  to  take  any  part 
in  the  present  entertainment,  and  accordingly  stepped  a 
litUe  way  into  the  wood,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  brow 
of  a  rising  ground,  cast  his  eyes  around  on  the  wide 
horizon,  which  extended  itself  before  him ;  there  he  had 
not  sat  a  minute,  before  he  heard  a  step  behind  him,  and 
little  George  appeared,  saying,  **  Master  Milner,  may  I 
stay  with  you  V 

"  To  be  sure  you  may,"  said  Henry ;  "  come,  sit  by 
me ;  and  you  shall  repeat  your  grammar  over  once 
again." 

"  How  good  you  are,"  said  the  little  boy ;  "  I  shall 
begin  to  love  my  lessons,  if  you  take  such  pains  with 
me."  And  the  child  began  to  repeat  with  all  his  might 
and  main.  Henry  heard  him  twice  over,  and  fagged 
him  in  one  or  two  difficult  parts ;  and  then,  putting  the 
grammar  in  his  pocket,  he  said,  "  We  will  have  another 

Sush  at  it  while  we  are  walking  home ;  and  now,  George," 
e  said,  *'  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  those  lovely  hills 
faraway?" 

The  little  boy  looked  to  the  point  to  which  Henry's 
finger  directed  him,  and  then  said,  "  Oh !  those  are  the 
Malvern  hills !" 

"  The  Malvern  hills,"  said  Henry ;  **  the  Malvern  hills 
— Oh,  dulce,  dulce  domum  I"  and,  being  unable  to  re- 
strain his  tears,  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  knees,  and 
for  a  moment  gave  free  w^  to  his  feelings. 

Little  George  seemed  afiected,  and  asked  him  what 
grieved  him. 

"  I  am  very  foolish,"  said  Henry,  raising  his  head,  and 
dashing  away  his  tears ;  "  but  the  sight  of  those  hills  has 
brought  so  many  things  to  my  mind.  But,  1  shall  be 
very  happy  here,  I  hope— and  particularly,  little  George, 
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If  you  will  be  my  companion:  I  think  I  could  like  you 
better  than  the  other  boys." 

"  Oh !  I  shall  like  to  be  your  companion ;  I  mean, 
your  little  boy,  your  servant — 1  will  be  your  servant," 
replied  George.  "  My  bedfellow,  who  was  my  master, 
went  last  week,  and  1  have  no  new  bedfellow.  So, 
I  shill  ask  to  sleep  with  you;  and  then  I  can  wait 
on  you.  You  won't  beat  me,  1  know ;  or  pull  my  nose, 
to  wake  me  in  a  morning.". 

*'  And  then  I  shall  make  you  learn  your  lessons,  sir, 
I  promise  you,"  said  Henry. 

**  I  wish  you  would,"  said  the  little  boy :  "  I  do  wish 
you  would  force  me  to  learn ;  for  1  do  hate  learning,  that 
I  do.  But,  hark !  what's  that  noise  1  I  dare  say  the 
ferret  has  found  the  rat ;"  and  he  was  springing  up  to 
Join  his  companions,  when  Henry,  taking  him  by  the 
Srm,  said,  "  Sit  still,  sir,  or  1  have  done  with  you.  I 
will  not  have  a  rat-catcher,  or  a  badger-hunter,  or  a 
ferret-keeper  for  my  companion ;  for  I  hate  such  doings ; 
80  sit  down,  sir,  or  else  we  break  our  agreement." 

Little  George  immediately  sat  down,  and  said,  ^*  Is 
ft  wrong  to  hunt  with  ferrets.  Master  Milner  V 

"  Call  me  Henry,  and  not  master,  if  you  please,"  said 
the  other:  "and  if  you  will  not  go  to  see  the  ferret,  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  white  rabbit,  and  how  I 
was  taught  to  be  kind  to  animals." 

George  drew  nearer  to  Henry,  and  heard  the  whole 
history  of  the  white  rabbit,  a  history  which  is  to  be  found 
at  full  length  in  the  first  part  of  these  marvellous 
and  interesting  memoirs.  How  delighted  good  Mr. 
Dalben  would  have  been,  could  he  have  witnessed  the 
eager  looks  of  love  and  gratitude  with  which  the  young 
boy  thus  drank  up  the  sweet  instruction  conveyed  by 
the  elder. 

Henry  had  just  concluded  his  story,  when  his  ears 
were  saluted  by  a  hoarse  laugh  close  to  him ;  and,  on 
looking  round  him,  he  saw  Roger  couched  down  be- 
hind a  bush,  where  he  heard  a  few  of  the  last  sentences 
of  the  story. 

"  Here  they  are !  here  they  are,  Mr.  Perkins !"  cried 
Roger,  hallooing  to  the  usher. 

"  And  here  we  have  been  all  the  time  you  have  been 
fat-hunting,"  said  little  George. 

**  Be  quiet,"  whispered  Henry. 

The  remark,  however,  seemed^  to  have  startled  Roger : 
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and,  as  Mr.  Perkins  was  now  come  up,  he  whispered  to 
him,  but  not  so  low  but  Henry  heard  these  words— 
"  Sure,  he  won't  peach." 

"  Pshaw  I"  said  the  usher,  "  what  is  there  to  tell ! — if 
the  man  happened  to  be  hunting  rats  as  we  passed  by, 
where  could  be  the  harm  of  looking  on  ?" 

Roger  laughed,  and  added, "  True — and  I  verily  believe 
that  if  the  doctor  himself  had  been  with  us,  he  would 
have  joined  in  the  sport,  in  spite  of  wigs,  spectacles, 
and  pedantry." 

By  this  time,  the  young  gentleman,  having  talked 
away  his  fears  respecting  the  reports  which  Henry  might 
make  on  the  rat  hunt,  turned  from  the  usher  to  Henry, 
and  added,  "  Milner  !  I  say,  Milner  !  how  long  have  you 
become  a  Methodist  preacher  1" 

'*  Master  Roger  Clayton,"  said  Henry,  without  noticing 
this  question,  '*  could  you  clear  those  bushes  just  at  your 
feet  ?  I  think  I  could :"  and,  without  another  word,  he 
sprang  over  some  bushes,  which  grew  before  the  little 
eminence  on  which  he  had  been  sitting ;  ran  like  a  hart 
down  the  hill,  and  was  waiting  coolly  and  composedly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lane,  when  he  was  joined  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  boys,  who  were  posting  home  (having  some- 
what overstaid  their  time)  as  fast  as  the  short  legs  of 
their  leader,  Mr.  Perkins,  would  admit. 

And  here  we  conclude  our  chapter,  reserving  the  ac* 
count  of  the  remainder  of  this  first  day  of  Henry's  school 
career  for  another  section. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Containing  the  remainder  of  Henry's  first  day  at  School,  together 
with  a  full,  true,  and  correct  account  of  the  Salt  Plot. 

«<  You  are  late,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Simson  to  his  brother 
usher,  as  the  party  entered  the  school-yard ;  '*  you  are 
precisely  twenty  minutes  after  your  time,  Mr.  Perkins  ;^ 
and  he  held  up  his  watch  before  the  eyes  of  h|s 
brother  pedagogue. 

«« Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Perkins ;  '*  then  my  watch  must 
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bave  stranfirely  deceived  me;  I  must  have  my  time- 
piece regulated/* 

"  You  will  do  well  so  to  do ;"  answered  the  other, 
dryly :  "  a  good  watch,  Mr.  Perkins,  is  no  bad  com- 
panion; and  a  punctual  man  would  not  willingly  be 
without  one." 

"  True,"  replied  Mr.  Perkins ;  at  the  same  time  wink- 
ing at  Roger. 

Mr.  Simson  then  led  the  way  to  the  hall,  where  the 
supper  was  laid  out,  consisting  of  huge  luncheons  of 
bread  and  cheese,  with  flagons  of  beer  and  bowls  of 
milk,  the  bead  of  the  table  being  graced  with  a  large 
dish  of  fruit,  puflfs,  or  pasties  ;  every  thing  being  go(^, 
wholesome,  and  plentiful.  There  every  one  took  his 
place,  with  the  exception  of  George,  who  was  taken 
aside  by  Mr.  Simson  to  repeat  his  grammar. 

The  party  at  the  table  were  hardly  seated  before 
Henry  felt  the  lappet  of  his  jacket  twitched,  and,  turn- 
ing round,  was  saluted  in  his  ears  by  the  delighted  little 
boy,  who  came  to  say  that  he  had  said  his  grammar ; 
^*  And  I  have  asked  Mr.  Simson  to  ask  Miss  Judy  if 
I  might  sleep  with  yon,  and  he  said  he  would ;  and  he 
said  [  should  be  your  servant  too,  and  then,  you  kuow, 
I  am  to  sit  by  you,  because  that's  the  rule." 

"  Rule  or  no  rule,"  said  a  great  boy,  who  happened  to 
be  seated  next  to  Henry,  "  you  shan't  come  here." 

"  Nor  here,"  said  the  boy  on  the  other  side. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  will  go  with  you  to 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  though  I  understand  that  I  have 
a  right  to  sit  near  the  top,  as  I  belong  to  the  first  class." 
Henry  was  about  to  move,  when  Mr.  Simson  settled  the 
matter  by  displacing  the  boy  at  Henry's  left-hand,  and 
giving  his  seat  to  George. 

The  supper  being  concluded,  candles  were  lighted,  it 
being  dusk ;  and  Mr.  Simson,  whose  post  was  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  indicated  to  Henry  that  now  was  the 
time  to  prepare  for  the  next  day,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
exercise  which  was  expected  of  him  as  a  member  of 
the  first  class,  and  lending  him  the  books  which  were  re- 
quired, until  he  could  be  duly  supplied  with  some  of  his 
own. 

Henry  on  looking  at  his  task,  found  that  it  would  re- 
qmre  his  attention;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  so  en- 
turely  occupied  with  it  as  not  to  be  able  now  and  than 
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to  give  a  useful  hint  to  the  little  careless  one  who  sat 
at  his  left-hand. 

Weilings  and  Marten  had  drunk  tea  that  evening  in  the 
parlour,  and  did  not  appear  till  Henry  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  task ;  and,  when  they  entered,  they  sat  down 
quietly  to  their  studies. 

Thus  every  thing  passed  quietly  till  half  after  seven, 
at  which  time,  Mr.  Simson  being  called  out,  a  buzz  im- 
mediately commenced  among  the  great  boys.  Henry 
heard  many  allusions  to  the  rat-hunt  and  the  ferrets ; 
he  also  heard  young  Weilings  ask  when  Tom  Jones 
meant  to  send  what  he  had  promised.  The  buzz  and 
murmur  gradually  became  louder,  till  at  length  young 
Weilings  and  Roger  became  quite  riotous,  and  began  to 
lug  the  forms  from  under  each  other :  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Simson,  however,  soon  hushed  all  to  silence ;  and, 
as  it  was  now  eight  o'clock,  the  lesser  boys  were  taken 
up  to  bed,  and  the  elder  ones  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves for  the  next  hour  in  any  way  they  pleased,  so 
that  they  kept  themselves  quiet.  Some  of  them,  ac- 
cordingly, set  themselves  to  drawing,  others  to  reading, 
others  to  some  handicraft,  and  others  pursued  their  stu- 
dies :  thus  time  wore  away  till  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  boys  were  dismissed  to  bed.  Little 
George  had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  for  Henry,  and  was 
directed  by  Mr.  Simson  to  show  him  his  bed,  which  was 
the  same  which  the  Httle  boy  had  always  occupied. 

Marten  had  taken  up  the  light  and  led  the  way,  being 
followed  in  perfect  silence,  till  the  whole  procession 
were  completely  beyond  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Simson: 
such  a  scene  of  boisterous  merriment  followed,  as  soon 
as  they  were  entered  upon  the  staircase  which  led  to 
their  sleeping  apartment,  as  quite  amazed  Henry,  who 
had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before. 

"  I'll  bet  you,  Roger,"  said  Weilings,  "  that  I  go  up 
these  stairs  without  touching  a  single  step.'* 

**  Then  you  must  perform  your  exploit  in  the  dark,** 
said  Marten, ''  for  I  shall  go  on  with  the  candle." 

"  But  you  won't,"  said  Weilings. 

"  And  why  not  1"  asked  Marten. 

*'  Because  I  won't  let  you,"  and  he  attempted  to  seiae 
the  candlestick. 

''  Stand  back,  sir,"  said  Marten, ''  keep  your  distance ; 
donH  be  playing  your  blackguard  tricks  with  me ;"  and 
the  eyes  of  the  younir  man,  as  he  stood  holding  the  light 
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at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  flashed  with  indignation ;  while 
his  fine  features,  for  they  were  indeed  remarkably  fine, 
expressed  the  feelings  of  contempt  which  he  entertained 
for  all  such  of  his  companions  as  he  considered  less  gen- 
tlemanly than  himself;  in  which  number  he  included 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  schoolfellows. 

"  Look  at  the  exquisite,"  said  Weliings ;  "  how  indig- 
nant he  is,  but  I  will  have  the  candle  in  spite  of  him,'* 
and  he  sprang  up  the  stairs  and  endeavoured  to  seize  it. 

Marten  immediately  set  it  in  a  niche  in  the  deep  wall, 
where  once  had  been  a  narrow  window  ;  and  gathering 
kis  person  into  an  attitude  of  defence,  he  threatened  to 
atrike  Weliings  backwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
if  he  offered  to  touch  him. 

If  my  reader  remembers  the  history  of  the  bull,  he 
will  not  expect  many  mighty  achievements  from  Master 
Weliings,  the  seat  of  whose  valour,  like  that  of  Garagan- 
tua's,  lay  for  the  most  part  on  the  surface  of  his  tongue. 
The  young  gentleman  therefore  gave  up  the  contest 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  and  the  party  reached 
their  sleeping  apartment  without  further  interruption. 

The  bedchamber,  into  which  Marten  led  his  compan- 
ions, was  a  very  long  room  on  the  left  of  the  court ;  but, 
as  a  passage  was  taken  out  of  it,  it  was  much  narrower 
than  the  hall  over  which  it  extended ;  it  contained  eight 
beds,  with  blue  check  curtains,  one  of  which  was  at  each 
end  of  the  room,  and  the  other  five  in  a  line  opposite  the 
windows.  It  was  one  of  these  beds  at  the  end  of  the 
room  which  George  pointed  out  to  Henry  as  that  ap- 
pointed for  him ;  and  he  also  showed  him  some  pegs,  on 
which  to  hanff  his  clothes. 

Henry,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  H ,had  made  up  his 

mind,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  to  endeavour  to  do 
well  himself,  and  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  inter- 
ference with  his  companions ;  he,  therefore,  when  he 
had  taken  off  his  coat,  knelt  down  by  his  bed  to  pray, 

E lacing  himself  in  such  a  situation  that  he  was  nearly 
id  by  the  curtains  of  his  bed. 
He  had  scarcely  began  his  prayer,  when  the  noise  of 
many  voices,  which  had  hitherto  filled  the  whole  apart- 
ment, suddenly  ceased,  and  the  sound  of  laughter  affect- 
edly (for  boys  can  be  affected  as  well  as  young  ladies) 
met  his  ear  from  every  part  of  the  room.  Henry,  how- 
ever, remembered  what  his  uncle  had  said  respectinff 
the  mode  of  disarming  quizzers,  by  taking  no  notice  of 
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them,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  his  mind  on  what  he  was 
doing ;  the  smothered  laughs,  however,  soon  broke  out 
into  loud  bursts  of  merriment,  ii^hich  Master  Weliingft 
took  upon  himself  to  reprove,  in  such  a  way  that  if 
Henry  had  had  any  ears  at  all  for  what  was  passing, 
he  would  have  found  it  impossible  not  to  apply  th? 
ridicule  to  himself. 

*'I  am  ashamed  of  you,  young  gentlemen,''  said  he; 
"  for  my  part  1  am  quite  edified  to  see  so  much  piety :  it 
ought  to  put  us  all  to  shame.  What  a  charming  goo4 
boy :  really  I  am  almost  induced  by  this  fine  example  to 
pray  myself.  Oh !  but  what  shall  1  do  for  a  prayer  I 
who  has  got  a  prayer-book  ?  Will  nobody  help  me  out 
with  a  prayer-book  1  or  could  I  not  recollect  some  of 
the  invocations  of  the  pious  iSneas  1  Dear  me,  as  th^ 
ladies  say,  what  shall  1  do  1  will  no  one  sufifgest  some 
holy  thoughts  V  and  at  the  same  moment  he  uielt  down 
with  mock  solemnity,  exclaiming, 

"  Teqae,  Jupiter  omnipotens  invoco." 

Henry  had  by  this  time  risen  from  his  knees,  and  wa9 
stepping  into  his  bed,  when  little  George  whispered  to 
him ;  but  not  so  low  as  not  to  be  heard  by  Marten,  wIjiosq 
bed  was  next  to  Henry's ;  '*  They  have  been  quizzing 
you,  Master  Milner,  did  you  not  hear  them  V 

*'I  did  not  hear  any  thing  said  about  me,"  replied 
Henry,  speaking  low  also ;  **  but  I  heard  Master  Welhngs 
reprove  his  companions,  and  that  very  properly  too,  for 
being  so  much  more  profane  than  the  ancient  heathens/' 

"  Very  good,  very  good,  indeed,  Milner,"  exclaimed 
Marten,  ''excellent;  Wellings  shall  hear  that,  and  1 
hope  he  will  henceforward  be  ashamed  of  such  ungentle- 
manly  conduct  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  practise  to- 
night." He  then  repeated  aloud  what  he  had  heard  pass 
between  Henry  and  George ;  adding,  "  It  is  my  advice, 
Wellings,  that  you  should  leave  off  quizzing  till  you  have 
more  wit." 

'*  1  shall  leave  off  quizzing,"  said  the  other,  "  when 
you  cease  to  be  a  quiz.  Master  John  Marten,  and  not 
before." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  have  given  you  a  piece 
of  good  advice,  and  you  may  take  it  or  leave  it  alone, 
just  as  you  please ;  for,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  don't  care 
one  farthing  whether  you  make  yourself  a  fool  or  no(." 

K  3 
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While  this  dialogue  was  going  on  at  one  end  of  the 
room  there  arose  a  kind  of  tumult  at  the  other,  with  loud 
bursts  of  laughter,  mingled  with  an  interchange  of  such 
curious  language  as  Henry  could  not  understand,  though 
he  was  obliged  to  hear  it.  Half  the  words  which  were 
uttered  seemed  to  be  in  some  barbarous  dialect,  while 
the  other  half  were  equally  inexplicable  to  Henry,  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  referred. 

Hhough  by  a  natural  instinct,  which  belongs  to  every 
rational  creature,  he  was  made  fully  to  comprehend  by 
the  countenances  and  gestures  of  these  boys,  that  the 
interchange  of  sentiments,  which  was  passing  amonc^ 
them  was  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  thi 
pupils  of  Ovid,  Horace,  and  other  such  heathen  writers 
as  constantly  engage  the  attention  of  the  present  race 
of  young  men. 

Henry  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  quizzed,  but  he  was 
not  prepared  for  any  thing  of  this  kind ;  and  the  horror 
he  felt  was  such,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears ; 
yet  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  it  became  him 
best  to  speak  his  disapprobation  of  what  was  passing,  or 
to  remain  silent.  At  length,  he  resolved  to  cover  his 
ears  with  his  pillow,  and  thus  shut  out  the  sound ;  and  a 
minute  afterward  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep. 

At  six  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  boys  were  awakened 
by  a  bell ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  in 
school  at  twenty  minutes  after  six,  there  was  no  time 
for  talking.  The  period  spent  in  the  school-room  before 
breakfast,  was  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a  revision  of 
the  lessons  which  were  to  be  said  afterward ;  and  Henry 
found  time  sufficient  not  only  for  his  own  lessons,  but 
also  to  hear  little  George,  who  sat  by  him,  and  whose 
attention  he  kept  constantly  awake  by  many  a  friendly 
shove,  applied  to  the  lazy  shoulders  of  the  little  careless 
one. 

At  length,  just  before  breakfast  was  expected  to  be 
ready,  little  George  missed  his  grammar,  and  was  dis- 
missed by  his  master  (as  he  called  Henry),  to  look  for 
it  in  the  place  where  he  had  stood  to  say  his  lesson  the 
evening  before  to  Mr.  Sim  son. 

Little  George  accordingly  ran  to  the  hall,  and  after 
looking  about  him  some  time,  he  espied  the  lost  sheep 
under  a  row  of  desks  and  forms ;  how  it  had  got  there 
he  could  not  conceive,  not  recollecting  that  he  had 
thrown  it  from  him  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  without 
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taking  the  smallest  heed  to  the  place  in  which  it  might 
fall.  However,  there  it  was;  and  nothing  was  to  be 
done  but  to  scramble  on  hands  and  knees  under  the 
forms  and  desks  to  the  place  where  it  lay. 

While  the  little  boy  was  thus  engaged,  his  body  being 
hid  by  the  benches,  he  heard  whispers  not  far  from  him, 
and  peeping  from  his  hiding-place,  he  saw  Roger  Clay- 
ton  and  young  Wellings,  who  came  stealingly  into  the 
hall. 

What  are  these  gentry  about  ? — thought  the  little  boy ; 
but  I  will  find  out  if  I  can :  and  he  kept  himself  as  still 
as  a  hare  in  its  form,  while  he  carefully  observed  all 
that  passed. 

"  Have  you  got  it,  Roger  1"  said  Master  Wellings. 

*'  Yes,"  returned  the  other ;  "  I  watched  the  cook  out 
of  the  kitchen,  and  had  my  hand  in  the  salt-box  in  a 
trice." 

**  Right,"  said  Master  Wellings ;  "  and  now,  let  me  be 
correct — which  is  his  mess  V 

"That,"  returned  the  other,  pointing  to  a  bowl  of 
milk ;  "  quick !  quick !  that's  the  precise  bowl — strew  it 
in  well — and  now,  stir  up ;  and  if  you  have  a  sprinkling 
left,  bestow  it  on  his  neighbour's  bowl." 

**  What !  George  Dunce's,"  said  the  other,  *♦  there  he 
goes :  and  now  let  us  away,  or  we  shall  be  detected." 

The  two  boys  then  went  chuckling  out  of  the  hall, 
rejoicing  in  the  idea  of  having  well  salted  Henry's  and 
little  George's  milk ;  and  they  were  scarcely  out  of  the 
door,  when  little  George,  creeping  from  his  hiding-place, 
dexterously  exchanged  the  bowls,  substituting  the  por- 
tions prepared  for  Roger  and  Master  Wellings  for  those 
which  had  been  so  carefully  salted ;  after  which  he  ran 
up  the  back  stairs,  and  making  a  circuit,  entered  the 
school-room  in  another  direction  from  that  which  led  to 
the  hall,  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  exploit  which  he  had 
performed,  but,  before  he  had  reached  his  place  in  the 
school- room  the  bell  rang  for  breakfast,  and  the  hungry 
multitude  came  rushing  into  the  court  at  the  first  sum- 
mons. 

At  the  door  of  the  hall,  in  a  kind  of  entry,  stood  the 
cake-woman,  old  Betty  Hacket,  who  lived  by  supplying 
the  family  at  Clent  Green  with  cakes,  sausages,  eggs, 
and  other  such  matters.  This  busy-body  was  seldom 
absent  at  breakfast-time;  and  she  was  not  often  di8« 
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regarded  in  the  entry,  by  any  of  those  who  had  either 
money  or  credit. 

"  Have  you  got  any  sausages,  Betty  ?"  said  Roger ; 
**  What  do  you  say,  Wellings,  to  a  sausage  this  morning 
for  a  rehsh  V 

"Ay,  a  relish,"  said  little  George;  "mayhap  you 
may  want  one  before  long." 

"What's  that  you  are  muttering  there, blockhead?" 
said  Master  Wellings. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  the  little  boy,  foUowing 
Henry  into  the  hall. 

The  two  young  gentlemen,  to  wit,  Clayton  and  Wel- 
lings, having  got  their  sausages,  presently  appeared  at 
the  table,  and  being  seated  opposite  to  Henry,  they 
waited  with  impatience  to  see  him  taste  his  milk,  into 
which  he  had  already  broken  all  his  bread  ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  knowing  glances  at  each  other,  while  they 
cut  slices  of  their  sausages  which  were  already  cooked, 
and  laid  them  curiously  on  their  bread  and  butter.  To 
add  to  their  feast,  they  had  provided  themselves,  through 
the  medium  of  Mrs.  Hacket,  with  a  small  pot  of  choco- 
late, the  contents  of  which,  when  duly  prepared,  they 
poured  into  their  milk,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  dunce 
George,  who  was  obliged  to  pretend  to  cough,  and  take 
out  his  pocket  handkerchief  to  conceal  his  mirth. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry,  who  had  just  fallen  in  with 
ihe  marvellous  history  of  Puss  in  Boots,  had  somewhat 
delayed  his  attack  on  his  milk-bowl,  thus  unintentionally 

Erotracting  the  expected  triumph  of  his  opposite  neigh- 
ours.  At  length,  however,  though  still  reading,  Henry 
took  up  his  spoon,  put  it  into  the  basin,  and  conveyed  it, 
full  as  it  was  to  the  brim  with  milk  and  soaked  bread  to 
his  lips,  and  having  received  it  into  his  mouth,  swallowed 
its  contents  without  the  slightest  change  of  countenance; 
at  the  same  time,  turning  over  the  leaf  of  his  penny- 
book  with  perfect  tranquillity. 

**  Hey  !"  said  Roger,  not  being  able  to  command  him- 
self; '*  hey,  Wellings — " 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  Master  Wellings,  "  hand  me  the  sugar, 
Roger ;"  for  1  should  have  told  you  before,  that  these 
two  promising  youths  were  what  is  called  chums,  or 
partners  in  the  indulgences  of  the  table. 

Another  and  another  spoonful  reached  the  mouth  of 
Henry,  without  producing  a  single  grimace ;  and  to  add 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  partners  in  that  most  witty 
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and  well-devised  stratagem  which  we  shall  hencefor- 
ward denominate  the  salt-plot,  little  George  had  also 
dipped  deeply  into  his  bowl,  without  a  single  wry  face, 
or  the  contortion  of  a  single  muscle. 

The  affair  now  seemed  actually  inexplicable  to  them, 
but  they  were  losing  their  time,  and  forgetting  their 
chocolate,  which,  being  mixed  with  the  cold  miOc,  was 
just  in  a  state  for  drinking,  and  promised  a  most  agree- 
able draught. 

They  therefore  gave  another  stir  to  their  foaming 
goblets,  and  feeling  the  salt  and  spice  of  the  sausages 
on  their  lips,  they  both  with  one  accord,  and  as  if  they 
were  inspired  by  one  feeling,  Ufted  up  the  flowing  bowls 
to  their  lips,  and  quaffed  large  draughts,  in  imitation 
no  doubt  of  that  immortal  hero  of  whom  it  is  said, 

"  lUe  impiger  hausit, 
Spumantem  pateram  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro." 

But  oh !  what  doleful  grimaces  immediately  followed 
this  action;  Roger  fairly  returned  all  he  had  taken 
within  his  mouth  into  his  bowl ;  and  Wellings»  in  en- 
deavouring to  swallow  his  portion,  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty to  prevent  himself  doing  the  same — while  the 
stare  of  astonishment  which  they  both  cast  round  them, 
excited  one  universal  burst  of  laughter  in  the  whole 
company,  with  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Simson,  who, 
good  man,  had  never  been  known,  even  by  his  most  in- 
timate friend,  to  have  been  excited  beyond  a  smile,  on 
any  occasion,  however  ludicrous. 

As  to  little  George,  or  dunce  George,  as  he  was  Com- 
monly called,  he  actually  fell  from  the  form  in  his  ec- 
stacy  of  delight,  and  crouching  behind  Henry,  remained 
there  perfectly  convulsed  by  his  own  merry  thoughts. 

The  first  person  who  spoke  was  Mr.  Simson,  who,  ad- 
dressing himself  gravely  to  the  two  leaders  of  the  salt 
plot,  begged  to  know  why  they  allowed  themselves  in 
such  indecorous  practices  as  those  to  which  he  had  just 
been  witness;  adding,  that  he  would  advise  them  to 
finish  their  meal,  and  remember  that,  although  their 
companions  were  young,  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
associate  with  those  who  had  the  habits  of  the  canine 
race. 

'^The  canine  race,"  said  Roger,  sullenly,  repeating 
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the  usher's  words,  '*  may  finish  my  breakfast  for  me, 
then  ;  for  I  will  have  no  more  of  it/' 

**  And  why  not,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Simson  ;  "  is  it  not  of 
your  own  composition — why  then  should  you  find  fault 
with  it  V 

"  Come,  Roger,"  said  Master  Wellings,  springing  up, 
^  say  no  more  about  it ;"  and  he  was  Just  about  to  throw 
his  own  mess  through  the  window,  trusting  that  no  one 
would  taste  that  of  his  companion,  when  Mr.  Simson 
ordered  him  to  sit  down  immediately,  adding,  "  I  will 
be  at  the  bottom  of  this,  Mr.  Wellings ;  hand  me  the 
bowl." 

While  this  was  passing,  all  had  been  hushed  to  silence 
in  the  hall ;  for  the  boys  were  become  anxious  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  the  disgust  expressed  by  Roger  and 
Wellings  to  their  breakfast :  but  as  the  bowl  was  handed 
from  one  to  another  up  to  Mr.  Simson,  a  new  and  more 
violent  burst  of  laughter  issued  from  little  George,  which 
set  all  the  boys  off  again,  while  the  party  from  the 
other  table,  with  Mr.  Perkins  at  their  head,  all  crowded 
round  towards  the  scene  of  confusion. 

A  momentary  silence  again  ensued,  while  Mr.  Simson 
deliberately  put  his  spoon  into  the  bowl,  and  conveyed 
some  small  portion  of  the  mixture  to  his  mouth,  which 
he  had  no  sooner  tasted,  than  he  turned  round  to  the 
fireplace,  and  ejecting  it  with  abhorrence,  exclaimed, 
"  Worse  than  poison !  worse  than  poison,  Mr.  Perkins ; 
most  abominable,  Mr.  Perkins ;  let  me  beg  you  to  pal- 
ate it." 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  my  good  friend,"  re- 
plied the  other ;  "  on  the  present  occasion  I  will  take 
your  word  for  the  mess  being  more  abominable  than 
ever  was  compounded  by  the  college  of  apothecaries, 
and  Esculapius  himself  to  boot." 

Another  burst  of  laughter,  led  by  little  George,  now 
resounded  through  the  wide  hall,  and  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  the  doctor ;  who,  seated  in  the  retirement 
of  his  own  parlour,  was  regahng  himself  with  his  usual 
quantum  of  the  infusion  of  the  Chinese  herb,  duly  pre- 

Sared  to  his  taste  by  the  fair  hands  of  Miss  Judy 
[cckin. 

The  old  gentleman  had  imposed  silence  on  his  daugh- 
ters, in  order  that  he  might  give  a  more  undivided  atten- 
tion to  certain  items  of  pubUc  intelligence,  the  accounts 
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of  which  had  been  just  placed  in  his  hands,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  newsman.  At  length,  however,  the 
repeated  peals  of  merriment  proceeding  through  the 
long  passages  roused  the  doctor,  who,  laying  down  his 
newspaper,  looked  around  him  on  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ters, and  the  dispenser  of  tea,  as  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  account  for  this  most  unaccountable  circum- 
stance. 

At  length  he  rose,  and  his  awful  rising  might  not  be 
unaptly  compared  to  that  of  the  king  of  the  ocean,  so 
finely  described  in  Virgil : 

"  Interea  magno  misceri  munnure  pontnm 
Emissamque  hyemem  sensit  Neptunus  etimis 
Stagna  refusa  vadis :  eraviter  commotus  et  alto. 
Prospiciens,  summa  placidum  caput  extulit  unda." 

Some  apology  may  perhaps  be  necessary  from  the 
author,  for  giving  this  quotation  in  the  originsd  Latin ; 
but,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  is  so  much  of 
classic  inspiration  in  all  subjects  connected  with  Clent 
Green,  that  even  the  dullest  historian  could  not  fail  of 
being  animated  by  the  contemplation  of  them.  But 
to  proceed  with  our  history  :  the  wild  uproar  continued, 
and  the  doctor,  growing  wroth,  took  up  a  small  cane, 
which  was  never  far  from  his  hand,  and  proceeding  from 
the  parlour,  presently  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hall, 
where  his  presence  alone  reduced  every  thing  to  order. 

The  appearance  of  the  doctor  effected  a  sudden 
silence  ;  nevertheless,  as  the  various  parties  who  were 
mingled  together  around  Mr.  Simson  had  not  had  time 
to  recover  their  usual  stations,  the  various  groups  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  pedagogue  as 
he  paused  within  the  door-way,  added  not  a  little  to  his 
amazement  and  perplexity. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  sat  Mr.  Simson,  the  elder 
boys  forming  a  half-circle  behind,  and  on  each  side  of 
him,  while  the  rest  of  the  young  party  were  mounted 
on  the  tables  and  benches,  in  order  the  better  to  see 
the  sport. 

Directly  before  Mr.  Simson  stood  the  cook,  who 
looked  as  hot  as  if  she  had  been  engaged  in  frying  pan- 
cakes for  the  last  four  hours ;  and  immediately  opposite 
to  her  the  cake  woman,  who  seemed  as  peppery  as  one 
of  her  own  sausages;  these  two  ladies  were  the  only 
persons  whom  the  doctor's  presence  had  not  the  power 
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'*  Henry  Milner,  have  you  any  concern  in  this  foolish 
affair?" 

"  None,  sir,"  said  Henry,  calmly. 

"  But  you  understand  the  bottom  of  this  mystery  ?" 

"  I  do  sir,"  replied  Henry. 

Wellings  and  Roger  on  hearing  this,  were  not  only 
terrified,  but  ashamed,  not  so  much  from  any  dread  of 
punishment,  for  they  well  knew  that  the  doctor  would 
not  inflict  chastisement  for  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but 
from  the  dread  of  the  ridicule  of  their  companions. 

"  Will  you,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  favour  the  pres- 
ent company,  Master  Milner,  with  the  explanation  which 
you  seem  so  well  able  to  give." 

"  Sir,"  said  Henry,  "  you  would  oblige  me,  if  you 
would  not  require  this  explanation ;  the  jest  has  already 
passed  further  than  was  at  first  intended,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  that  more  should  be  said  about  it,  and  it  was 
to  this  effect  that  I  was  advising  George  when  we  were 
speaking  together  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall." 

**  WeU,"  said  the  doctor,  "  then  I  will  ask  no  more 
questions ;  and  I  commend  the  reluctance  you  evince, 
Henry  Milner,  to  spreading  mischief.  Mr.  Simson,  Mr. 
Perkins,  you  will  withdraw  to  the  school-room,  and  let 
the  first  class  be  prepared  with  their  Xenophons  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

As  Henry  crossed  the  yard,  Roger  had  the  grace  to 
mumble  some  kind  of  apology  to  him,  for  his  iU  conduct, 
and  something  like  thanks  for  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  him  and  Wellings  off;  but  Master 
Wellings  took  no  notice  whatever  of  what  had  passed. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Showing  the  blessed  efifects  of  pious  boldness. 

As  we  have  given  so  full,  true,  and  accurate  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  spent  by  Henry 
Milner  in  Dr.  Matthews's  seminary,  we  shall  now  hope 
to  proceed  over  our  ground  in  a  somewhat  more  ra^ 
mamier. 
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After  the  first  day  things  passed  with  little  variety ; 
Henry  still  continued  to  patronise  little  George,  and  it 
was  soon  remarked  by  the  doctor,  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  exercises  and  repetitions  of 
the  boy.  Henry  was  also  enabled  to  preserve  his  first 
resolution  of  keeping  himself  quiet,  performing  his  own 
duties  and  letting  his  neighbours  alorie  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  on  his  side  less  interfered  with  than  he 
had  at  first  expected,  and  permitted  to  do  much  as  he 
pleased ;  he  had  reason  given  him,  after  a  time,  to 
think  he  was  esteemed  by  the  ushers,  and  in  return  he 
really  respected  Mr.  Simson,  though  he  could  not  pay 
the  same  compliment  to  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  only  boy  with  whom  he  had  formed  any  friend- 
ship, with  the  exception  of  George,  was  Marten,  who, 
from  the  first,  had  sought  his  good-will,  and  had  even 
met  him  more  than  half  way.  But,  although  this  young 
man  was  in  many  respects  gentlemanlike  and  polite, 
although  he  was  intelligent  and  well  instructed,  and  en- 
tirely above  all  mean  and  low  actions,  yet  there  were 
some  points  in  his  character  which  Henry  could  not 
understand,  and  could  not  approve.  If  Marten  had  any 
religion,  he  seldom  gave  any  evidence  thereof ;  and  was 
never  seen  to  pray,  or  look  at  his  Bible,  excepting  when 
once  a  week  it  was  read  in  a  class.  The  excessive  con- 
tempt he  displayed  for  any  thing  vulgar  or  low-bred,  or 
what  he  esteemed  as  such,  displeased  Henry,  who  had 
often  been  cautioned  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Dalben: 
and  the  apathy  with  which  he  allowed  what  Henry 
thought  very  coarse  conversation,  to  take  place  in  his 
presence,  astonished  him  above  all  measure,  and  espe- 
cially as  he  had  no  manner  of  reserve  in  censuring  any 
thing  like  low  manners  and  mean  ways  in  his  school- 
fellows. 

Would  Marten  support  me  (thought  Henry),  I  think  I 
could  make  a  stand  against  this  sort  of  conversation, 
which  passes  in  our  play-ground  and  in  our  bed-room ; 
but,  entirely  alone  and  unassisted  as  I  am,  I  have  not 
vet  been  able  to  do  any  thing;  and  my  weak  reproofs 
have  not  yet  silenced  one  single  person,  although  I  trust 
that  I  have  been  able  to  keep  little  George  from  heark* 
ening  to  these  wicked  communications. 

It  was  while  Henry  was  thinking  upon  this  subject, 
as  he  sat  apart  from  his  companions  with  a  book  in  his 
Ittnd,  one  rainy  day  in  the  hall,  that  Marten,  coming  up 
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to  him,  said,  "  Pray  my  good  friend,  what  may  be  the 
subject  of  your  cogitations  V 

**  I  was  thinking  of  you,  Marten,^'  said  Henry. 

"  Of  me !"  said  Marten ;  "  no  wonder  then  that  yonr 
meditations  should  be  so  interesting,  as  to  have  power 
to  abstract  you  from  all  that  is  passing  about  you ;  but, 
what  were  you  thinking  of  respecting  me  V 

*'  What,  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  might  not  give  you  much 
pleasure  to  hear,"  replied  Henry. 

Marten  reddened,  and  said,  "  Will  you  favour  me,  by 
giving  me  the  result  of  your  lucubrations  V 

"  If  you  really  wish  it,  I  will,"  replied  Henry. 

"To  be  sure,  I  do,"  returned  Martin;  at  the  same 
time  betraying  something  like  pique  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice. 

"  J  shall  offend  you,"  remarked  Henry. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Marten ;  but  the  glow  in  his  cheeks 
'  *  gave  the  lie  to  his  assertions. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Henry,  **  I  have  been  thinking  that 
you  are  by  no  means  that  perfect  gentleman,  Marten, 
that  a  stranger  would  suppose  you  to  be." 
t**  "Indeed!"  returned  Marten,  whom  Henry  had  wounded 

in  the  most  vulnerable  part ;  "  and  pray  Master  Milner, 
wherein  do  I  fail  in  those  points  necessary  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  gentleman  1" 

"  You  will  be  offended,  I  see  Marten,"  said  Henry ; 
*'  I  shall  therefore  say  no  more." 

"  Offended  !"  returned  Marten,  scornfully,  "  and  by 
you,  a  boy  of  fourteen ! — and  on  a  subject  of  this  kind — " 
and  he  tried  to  force  a  laugh. 

Henry,  as  I  before  said,  had  a  book  in  his  hand ;  and, 
he  turned  his  eyes  to  it,  and  began  to  read,  saying,  "  Mar- 
ten, I  shall  add  no  more ;  for  you  are  not  in  a  disposition 
to  hear  me." 

Marten  stood  a  while,  looking  at  Henry  with  as  much 
scorn  as  he  could  throw  into  his  face,  and  then  swinging 
round,  and  addressing  himself  to  young  Wellings,  who 
was  at  no  great  distance,  he  said,  in  such  a  tone  as  Henry 
could  not  but  hear,  "  What  was  that  you  were  saying 
just  now  ? — I  am  at  liberty  to  hear  you  now." 

The  two  young  men,  as  they  would  perhaps  have 
called  themselves,  or  great  boys,  as  some  others  might 
be  disposed  to  consider  them,  took  several  turns  up  and 
down  the  hall,  arm  in  arm,  and  in  close  confabulation. 

Henry  for  a  moment  almost  repented  of  having  goM 
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BO  far  with  Marten ;  and  then  again  he  thought  that  he 
had  only  attempted  to  do  what  was  right,  and  if  he  had 
liot  succeeded  it  was  not  his  fault.  He  therefore  re* 
solved  not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  but  to  give  his  mind 
to  his  book,  which  was  no  other  than  the  History  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

Marten^s  spirit  kept  him  up  till  dinner-time,  and  car- 
ried him  through  the  school  hours  in  the  afternoon,  but, 
immediately  before  supper,  while  passing  from  the 
school-room  to  the  hall,  Henry  felt  some  one  slip  his 
arm  through  his,  and  turning  to  look,  he  saw  his  friend 
Marten,  who  said,  "  Well,  llenry,  how  do  you  like 
these  rainy  days  ?" 

"  1  happen  to  like  the  rain  to-day,"  replied  Henry, 
"  because  1  have  just  met  with  my  old  friend  Robinson 
Crusoe." 

As  they  entered  the  hall,  Marten  led  towards  a  deep 
recess  in  one  of  the  windows,  and  there  seating  himself 
"  Now,  Master  Milner,  tell  me,"  he  said,  **  why  you 
don't  think  me  a  gentleman  V — and  the  young  man 
smiled  as  he  asked  the  question,  with  a  blended  expres- 
sion of  humility  and  gentleness,  which  added  a  new 
lustre  to  his  countenance. 

"  Shall  I  be  plain  with  you,  Marten  1"  asked  Henry. 

"  Yes,"  said  Marten. 

"  And  you  will  not  be  offended  again  V 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Then  I  will  be  sincere,"  said  Henry ;  and  he  stated 
to  his  friend,  without  farther  preamble,  all  those  thoughts 
respecting  him  which  had  occupied  his  thoughts  in  the 
morning. 

While  Henry  continued  to  speak,  the  countenance 
of  Marten  became  more  and  more  serious,  and  resent- 
ment seemed  to  struggle  hard  within  his  breast  with 
other  and  better  feelings ;  he  was,  however,  so  far  ena- 
bled to  command  himself,  that  he  did  not  leave  Henry 
as  before ;  although  his  voice  bespoke  strong  agitation 
as  he  put  the  following  question. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  is  your  idea  of  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  since  you  do  not  allow  me  to  be  one  V 

"  1  will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  my  uncle,"  said 
Henry,  "  which  must  be  better  than  my  own :  he  is  the 
truest  gentleman  whose  character  approaches  most 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Saviour  when  on  earth.  Mr.  Dal- 
ben,"  added  Henry,  **  says  that  our  Saviour,  when  in 
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the  flesh,  sapplied  the  finest  and  most  perfect  example 
of  truly  dignified  and  courteous  manners  which  ever 
was  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  man." 

Marten  looked  up  at  Henry  with  a  searching  eye, 
and  then  looked  down  again,  at  the  same  time  sayings 
"  Well,  sir,  proceed." 

*»  Sir !"  repeated  Henry,  "  why  do  you  call  me  sir, 
Marten  1" 

"  Because,"  replied  Marten,  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
take  you  for ;  you  look  indeed  like  Henry  Milner,  but 
you  do  not  speak  like  a  school-boy." 

*'  Because  I  am  not  speaking  my  own  words,"  said 
Henry,  with  simplicity ;  "  if  1  were  to  do  so,  you  would 
not  call  me  sir." 

Martin  gave  Henry  another  piercing  look,  and  then 
remarked,  **  He  that  called  you  a  fool,  Milner,  was 
strangely  mistaken." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Henry, 

"  Glad  of  what  V  asked  Marten. 

"  That  he  was  mistaken,"  returned  Henry. 

*'But  don't  you  wish  to  know  his  namel"  said 
Marten. 

**  No,"  replied  Henry ;  "  because  curiosity  of  this 
kind  is  not  gentlemanlike." 

"  Whose  words  are  you  speaking  now,  Milner  V  said 
Marten. 

"  Mr.  Dalben's,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  he  did  not  indeed 
say  that  low  curiosity  is  not  gentlemanlike ;  but  he  said 
it  was  not  Christianlike,  and  that,  you  know,  is  all  the 
same." 

"That's  what  I  don't  know,"  said  Marten;  "some 
of  the  vulg^rest  people  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  were  the 
best  Christians." 

"  I  have  not  happened  to  meet  with  any  very  vulgar 
people  whom  I  thought  first-rate  Christians,"  returned 
Henry :  "  for  I  think  it  is  the  very  nature  of  religion 
to  make  people  avoid  all  that  is  mean,  coarse,  and  low  ; 
for  example,  it  makes  people  hate  such  conversation 
as  passes  every  night  in  our  room,  and  which  I  still 
maintain  that  no  one  like  a  true  gentleman  can  delight 
in." 

**  But  I  don^t  delight  in  their  offensive  jests,"  said 
Marten. 

"You  don't  reprove  them,  Marten,"  said  Henry; 
'*  and  not  because  you  are  afraid,  for  you  can  censure  a 
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vulgar  habit  or  an  awkward  action  as  severely  as  any 
one ;  but  because,  1  fear,  that  ypu  do  not  cordially  hate 
these  things,  and  hence  I  have  ventured  to  think  that 
you  are  not  the  perfect  gentleman  you  would  wish  to 
have  it  supposed." 

*•  Well,  now  you  have  spoken  your  whole  mind,  I 
hope,"  said  Marten. 

"  Not  quite,"  returned  Henry ;  "  but  I  have  said  a 
great  deal,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken ;  but  if  you  could  but  know  how  often  I  have 
blamed  myself  for  not  dealing  faithfully  with  you  on 
this  subject,  you  would  forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you,"  replied  Martin,  "  yes,  I  believe  that  I 
forgive  you ;  that  is,  I  donH  think  the  matter  worth  re- 
sentment ;"  and  the  young  man  started  up,  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  saying  he  was  to  be  at  the  study  at  five, 
hastened  out  of  the  room. 

As  Marten,  after  having  been  in  the  study  with  his 
tutor  for  nearly  an  hour,  was  asked  to  tea  and  supper  in 
the  parlour,  Henry  did  not  see  him  again  till  he  was  in 
bed  ;  he  had  in  the  meantime  made  these  reflections : 

rtrhaps  in  one  respect  1  have  blamed  Marten  harshly ; 
have  never  yet  reproved  the  very  free  conversation, 
which  I  hear  continually,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  deci- 
sive :  to  be  suro  1  have  not  the  influence  in  the  school 
which  Marten  has  ;  I  am  much  younger  than  he  is,  and 
liable  to  be  beaten  by  almost  any  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
first  class,  and  some  in  the  second  ;  but  I  ought  to  have 
run  this  risk  and  done  what  1  could,  and  I  will  take  the 
very  first  opportunity  of  doing  so — neither  had  he  long 
to  wait  for  this  opportunity.  The  boys  of  the  first  class 
had  been  that  day  studying  the  odes  of  a  very  celebrated 
Roman  poet ;  and  whereas  the  word  of  God  is  known 
to  have  a  very  peculiar  influence  in  purifying  the  imagin- 
ation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  writings  of  the  heathens, 
unless  most  carefully  selected,  are  well  known  to  have 
a  very  different  effect :  it  was  not  therefore  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  study  of  the  morning  had  suggested  some 
ideas  to  the  boys,  on  which  they  failed  not  to  enlarge 
in  the  privacy  of  their  own  sleeping-room,  in  a  manner 
jvhich  speedily  supplied  an  opportunity  for  Henry's 
^Christian  courage.  Neither  did  he  fail  on  the  trial ; 
for  he  no  sooner  heard  these  matters  brought  forward 
than  he  boldly  expressed  his  opinion  of  them,  and 
blamed  himself  for  not  having  more  boldly  reproved 
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conversations  of  this  kind  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
residence  at  school. 

The  astonishment  which  the  boys  felt  at  being  thus 
addressed,  seemed  for  a  few  minutes  to  strike  silence 
on  every  tongue ;  but  he  had  scarcely  ceased  to  speak, 
when  young  Wellings  exclaimed,  "  Well  said,  thou 
second  Solomon  ;  come,  let  us  hear  it  again,  give  us  the 
second  part  of  your  sermon,  my  young  parson." 

"  ril  tell  you  what,"  said  Roger,  "  1  have  a  very  great 
mind  to  break  every  bone  of  your  skin." 

"  Or  what  do  you  sav,"  asked  another  great  boy, 
"to  tossing  him  in  a  blanket;  Smith,  Wellings,  and 
Thomson,  lend  your  help,  and  we  will  tilt  him  up  to  the 
cockloft  in  a  trice." 

A  blanket  was  then  immediately  snatched  from  one 
of  the  beds  and  laid  on  the  floor,  and  Roger  and  Smith 
had  already  seized  hold  of  Henry,  when  he  calmly  said, 
"  You  cannot  possibly  do  a  better  thing  for  me,  or  a 
worse  for  yourselves,  than  to  lay  violent  hands  on  me, 
for  the  thing  will  then  surely  come  to  Mr.  Simeon's  ears, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  doubt  whose  side  he  will  take." 

"  What,  you  will  complain  to  him,  will  you,  you  cow- 
ard V  said  Roger. 

"  I  shall  not  complain,"  said  Henry ;  "  but  you  may 
be  sure  that  some  one  will  tell  the  tale,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment I  know  that  there  are  more  in  this  room  who 
think  me  right  than  of  those  who  think  me  wrong." 

Several  voices  at  that  moment  exclaimed,  *'  Let  him 
alone,  Roger ;  let  him  alone,  Smith ;  you'll  be  getting 
yourselves  into  some  scrape." 

"  We'll  let  him  alone  and  welcome,"  isaid  Roger, 
"  if  he'll  let  us  alone ;  but  we  won't  be  preached  to 
neither." 

**  You  know  that  he  is  right,  and  you  are  wrong,"  said 
little  Berresford,  standing  up  in  his  bed,  "  and  if  you 
don't  let  him  go  I'll  pick  out  your  eyes,  as  the  crow 
did  those  of  the  Gaul,  in  the  Roman  history." 

"  Who  cares  for  you,"  said  Roger,  "  say  another 
word  and  y«u  shall  have  the  first  turn  in  the  blanket." 

*•  There  may  perhaps  be  two  words  to  that  bargain," 
exclaimed  Henry,  and  at  the  same  time  shaking  himself 
from  the  grasp  of  Roger,  he  added,  "I  advise  you  to** 
let  that  little  boy  alone,  or — " 

"  Or  what,"  said  Roger ;  "  will  you  fight  me  1" 

"  I  will  defend  George,"  said  Henry. 
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'*  That  is  if  you  can,'*  returned  Roger,  at  the  same 
time  endeavouring  to  seize  George,  who  had  shrunJc 
behind  his  friend. 

*'  You  will  please  to  let  George  Berresford  alone,*' 
said  Henry. 

*'  You  will  be  pleased  to  stand  out  of  the  way,"  said 
Roger,  "  or  I'll  make  you  remember  it." 

Henry,  however,  kept  his  place,  on  which  Roger 
raised  his  hand  imd  dealt  Henry  such  a  blow,  that  his  head 
was  struck  with  violence  against  the  bed-post,  the  sharp 
comer  of  which  cutting  his  skin  through  the  hair,  the  blood 
began  to  run  profusely  down  his  face ;  dizzy,  however, 
as  he  was  with  the  pain,  he  still  endeavoured  to  protect 
George,  whom  young  Wellings  had  just  seized  by  one 
arm,  when  the  bedroom  door  was  burst  open  with  a  tre- 
mendous bang,  and  in  entered  Marten  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand. 

"  What's  all  this  noise,"  exclaimed  the  young  man ; 
then  looking  at  Henry  Milner,  and  seeing  his  face  bathed 
in  blood,  and  Roger  grappling  with  him,  he  flew  at  the 
latter  like  a  lion  robbed  of  his  prey,  took  him  by  the 
shoulders,  whirled  him  round,  and  threw  him  on  his  bed ; 
vowing,  that  if  he  offered  to  rise  again,  he  would  in- 
stantly go  down  and  make  their  master  acquainted  with 
what  had  been  done  to  Henry  Milner.  While  this  was 
-passing,  every  other  person  concerned  in  the  uproar  had 
returned  to  their  places,  and  Marten  left  at  liberty  to 
examine  the  wound  in  Henry's  head. 

The  cut  was  not  found  to  be  deep,  and  as  the  blood 
had  ceased  to  flow.  Marten  cut  ofl"  the  hair  which  was 
round  it,  and  having  procured  a  piece  of  brown  paper, 
dipped  in  vinegar,  he  helped  Henry  into  his  bed,  and 
wished  him  a  good-night,  in  a  tone  which  indicated  that 
an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  friendship  had 
accrued,  from  the  sincerity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  his  young  companion. 

Henry  was  soon  asleep,  perhaps  sooner  than  any  one 
in  the  room  ;  but  neither  Roger  nor  Wellings  were  dis- 
posed to  rest :  Wellings  had  crept  from  his  own  bed, 
and  was  got  to  the  side  of  Roger's,  where  the  two  chums 
qontinued  to  whisper  together  for  some  time,  till  at 
length,  as  their  spirits  rose,  their  voices  became  louder, 
and  they  ventured  some  expressions  of  the  same  de- 
scription with  those  which  Henry  had  reproved,  and 
which  had  given  occasion  to  the  quarrel  above  described. 

Vol.  1.— L 
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"  What's  that  you  are  talking  there  1"  thundered  Mar- 
ten from  his  bed ;  "'  let  me  hear  no  more  of  such  black- 
guard discourse,  we  have  had  enough  and  too  much  of  it 
for  some  months  past ;  if  you  cannot  talk  more  to  the 
purpose,  do  be  so  good  as  to  be  silent  altogether." 

"  What  does  the  exquisite  say  there  ?"  said  young 
8mith,  rousing  himself  from  his  pillow. 

**  He  says  nothing  but  what  is  proper,"  remarked  a 
boy,  who  had  not  spoken  before ;  '*  and  all  I  blame  him 
for,  as  he  is  the  biggest  boy  in  the  room  and  can  thrash 
the  best  of  us,  is,  that  he  did  not  use  his  authority  to 
prevent  us  talking  such  abominable  nonsense  some 
months  since." 

"  Use  his  authority  !"  said  Master  Wellings. 

"  His  fist,  then,"  added  the  other  boy, ''  if  you  like  the 
word  better." 

*^  Edward  Mansfield,"  said  Marten,  "  if  my  arm  was 
long  enough  I  would  give  you  my  hand  to  shake  across 
the  room.  However,  you  have  said  well  what  you  have 
said ;  we  have  all  done  wrong  excepting  Henry  Milner ; 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  injure  each  other  by  im- 

S roper  communications;  let  us  make  the  resolution  to 
o  so  no  more,  for  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend ;  and  let 
us  all,  who  are  agreed  to  this  effect,  stand  by  each  other, 
to  prevent  any  offences  of  this  kind  from  taking  place 
among  us  again." 

**  Agreed,  agreed,  agreed,"  said  several  voices,  issuing 
from  the  different  beds;  and,  this  blessed  agreement 
being  made,  a  sweet  and  balmy  sleep  soon  shed  itself 
over  the  eyelids  of  Edward  Mansfield,  John  Marten,  and 
several  more. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A  Sunday  at  Clent  Green. 

From  that  period  Henry  Milner  arose  in  the  esteem 
of  the  whole  school ;  and  though  that  esteem  was 
united  in  some  minds  with  envy,  it  nevertheless  existed^ 
though  clouded  and  rendered  dead  to  all  good  purposes. 
And  here,  being  at  the  present  moment  in  a  serious 
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mood,  permit  me  to  suspend  my  narrative  for  a  while, 
in  order  that  1  may  endeavour  to  depict  to  the  view  of 
my  young  readers  the  dreadfully  baneful  and  injurious 
effects  of  this  malignant  passion  of  envy :  esteem  is  the 
tribute  due  to  worth,  and  cannot  be  withheld,  and  when 
unattended  by  envious  feelings,  it  has  a  peculiarly  fine 
and  powerful  effect  in  raising  the  person  who  entertains 
it  towards  those  perfections  which  are  the  object  of  it, 
and  hence  the  moral  benefit  of  contemplating  the  best 
examples  of  human  excellence,  and  more  especially 
that  first  pattern  of  all  that  is  estimable  in  human  nature, 
as  displayed  in  Christ,  the  covenant  head,  and  represent- 
ative of  the  human  race.  But  when  esteem  is  poisoned 
by  envy,  the  contemplation  even  of  excellence  becomes 
powerless  in  producing  any  beneficial  effect,  and  the  be- 
nignant attributes  of  the  Almighty  are  displayed  in  vain 
before  the  heart  which  is  clouded  with  worldly,  selfish, 
and  malignant  passions. 

We  have  great  pleasure,  however,  in  relating,  that  the 
esteem  of  Marten  for  Henry  was  wholly  unmixed  with 
envy ;  it  was  indeed  a  pure  feeling  of  love  and  honour. 
Marten  was  not  without  pride,  but  his  pride  was  not  a 
mean  pride ;  and  he  required  only  to  be  convinced  of 
the  sinfulness  of  pride,  under  any  and  every  modifica^ 
tion,  to  be  induced  to  desire  to  throw  it  off. 

This  youth,  for  he  was  not  yet  eighteen,  was  de- 
scended from  a  good,  though  not  a  noble  family ;  he  had 
been  brought  up  with  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  sove- 
reign contempt  of  all  that  is  low  and  vulgar.  From  a 
deep  and  frequent  study  of  the  classics,  he  had  imbibed, 
although  he  was  not  himself  aware  of  it,  a  code  of  morals 
altogether  heathen.  His  character  possessed  the  haugh- 
tiness, though  not  the  fierceness,  of  Junius  Brutus; 
and  having  seen  some  few  specimens  of  religious  pro- 
fessors, who  retained  much  of  that  coarseness  and  low 
breeding  which  is  very  compatible  with  an  outward  ap- 
pearance of  much  sanctity,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  all  religious  people  were  stupid  and  vulgar:  and 
not  understanding  the  beauties  of  Scripture,  as  he  had 
never  read  the  sacred  volume  but  as  a  task,  he  unhap- 
pily classed  the  professor  and  the  profession  together, 
and  attributed  the  same  character  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.  He  was  therefore  an  infidel  to  all  intents  and 
purposes ;  and  the  style  of  education  which  he  received 

L  2 
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in  Doctor  Matthews^s  seminary  was  by  no  means  of  a 
kind  to  convince  him  of  his  unbelief 

The  fine,  and  indeed  uncommon,  character  of  Heniy 
Milner  was  the  first  circumstance  which  awakened  him 
from  his  dream  of  infidelity.  He  had  been  prepared,  be- 
fore he  saw  Henry,  to  respect  him  ;  and  though  the  feel- 
ing by  which  he  had  been  thus  prepossessed,  was  some- 
what beneath  the  dignity  of  one  so  high  and  independ- 
ent as  Marten,  yet,  as  we  profess  to  be  a  faithful  histo- 
rian, we  must  not  keep  it  back.  Henry  had  been  brought 
to  school  by  an  earl,  whose  handsome  travelling  chaise, 
when  drawn  into  the  court,  was  certainly  much  more 
respectable  than  many  of  the  other  means  of  convey- 
ance which  appearM  at  Dr.  Matthews*s  gate,  not  except- 
ing the  rough  poney  which  had  not  unfrequently  had  the 
honour  of  bearing  Marten  himself  to  the  school. 
>  Being  thus  prepossessed.  Marten  was  prepared  to  give 
Henry  full  credit  for  all  that  might  be  agreeable  in  his 
manners  and  appearance,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  see 
a  countenance  so  resplendent  with  intelligence  and  be- 
nevolence, or  a  manner  at  once  so  unpresuming  and 
elegant — so  simple,  and  yet  so  graceful. 

The  consistency  of  Henry's  conduct,  for  Marten,  with 
the  pride  natural  to  man,  abhorred  all  inconsistencies, 
as  being  the  most  humbling  proofs  of  the  weakness  of 
man's  nature,  daily  augmented  his  esteem  for  him; 
and  when  he  was  made  to  see  that  religion  was  the 
ground- work  of  all  those  excellences,  he  began  to  ap- 
prehend, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  there  was 
more  in  Christianity  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
supposing. 

These  blessed  thoughts  had  been  working  some  time 
in  the  mind  of  Marten  before  the  conversation  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter  had  taken  place ;  and  from  that 
period,  and  the  uproar  which  took  place  the  same  night, 
many  clouds  had  rolled  away  from  his  mind ;  and  the 
entire  stop  which  had  been  put  to  improper  conversa- 
tion in  his  hearing  added  not  a  little  to  the  clearing  of 
his  apprehension  of  spiritual  matters :  for  the  nature 
of  corrupt  ideas  is  to  darken  the  understanding  and 
obscure  the  judgment,  in  a  manner,  and  to  a  degree, 
little  apprehended  by  the  world  in  general.  Hence, 
those  persons  who  ar6  anxious  for  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  their  children  (setting  aside  all  religious 
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consideration  should  be  exceedingly  careful  to  protect 
them  in  very  early  life  from  the  reception  of  corrupt 
notions.  The  infant  mind  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
infant  stomach,  which  is  only  capable  of  receiving  milk 
and  tender  meat,  and  is  speedily  and  sometimes  irrecov- 
erably disordered  by  unwholesome  food. 

In  after-life,  stronger  meat  may  be  administered,  and 
the  constitution  may  be  enabled  to  throw  off  such  un- 
wholesome particles  as  are  too  often  blended  with  thQ 
aliments  necessary  for  man's  nourishment.  But  whereaa^ 
in  infancy,  the  stomach  does  not  possess  this  power,  so 
neither  has  the  mind  of  childhood  the  energy  sufficient 
for  rejecting  unwholesome  ideas ;  and  hence  we  may 
often  observe  so  much  that  is  amiss ;  so  much  darknessi 
wilfulness,  and  dulness  in  young  men,  on  whose  educa»> 
tion  much  expense  and  labour  has  been  bestowed,  with« 
out  that  care  which  is  needful  in  preserving  them  from 
the  acquirement  of  unholy  ideas. 

And  here,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expostulating  (wf 
trust,  in  all  Christian  humility)  against  that  free  and  UQr 
guarded  use  of  the  ancient  heathen  writers,  which  prer 
vails  in  all  places  of  education  for  boys.  From  the  very 
best  writers  of  this  kind  false  sentiments  can  only  be 
obtained,  for  the  heathen  had  no  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  :  but,  we  greatly  fear,  that  there  is  little  care 
used  in  schools  in  general  to  select  that  which  is  best, 
amid  this  mass  of  error  and  vice.  And,  even  allowing 
that  Horace  and  Ovid,  with  some  others,  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  school,  there  is  enough  in  most  Latin  dic- 
tionaries to  fill  a  youthful  mind  with  poison,  and  wholly 
to  taint  the  heart  of  infancy. 

Sin,  when  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  is  always  mentioned 
with  horror,  and  immediately  connected  with  the  anger 
of  the  Almighty ;  but  in  the  heathen  writers,  this  associ- 
ation is  commonly  wanting ;  and  the  very  deities  thenv- 
selves  are  set  forth  as  the  pattern  of  all  that  is  morally 
base  and  atrocious. 

But  on  this  subject,  at  present,  we  will  add  no  further 
reflections ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  Marten  had,  by 
dint  of  superior  strength,  imposed  an  interdiction  to  the 
improper  conversation  of  his  companions,  in  which  hct 
had  hitherto  acquiesced,  although  he  had  seldom  joined 
in  it,  those  clouds,  which  (as  I  before  remarked)  ha4 
overshadowed  his  mind,  gradually  passed  away,  and  gave 
room  for  reflections  of  a  more  wholesoue  nature  i  9f^ 
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if,  indeed  old  imiiges  would  sometimes  present  them- 
selves a^ain,  and  new  ideas  of  a  corrupt  nature  would 
also  ofTer  themselves  in  the  course  of  study,  yet,  through 
the  influence,  we  trust,  of  a  better  spirit,  we  hardly  yet 
dare  to  say,  a  divine  spirit,  a  kind  of  mental  energy  was 
created  within  him,  and  he  made  many  struggles  to  set 
himself  at  liberty  from  that  thraldom  of  evil  thoughts 
in  which  Satan  had  hitherto  bound  him.  He  became 
every  day  more  and  mure  attached  to  the  society  of 
Henry. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Dr.  Matthews^  as  Mr.  James 
the  rector  never  gave  a  service  in  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, for  the  young  gentlemen  after  dinner  to  take  a  long 
walk,  and  thus  the  weary  day,  for  a  weary  day  it  truly 
was  at  Clent  Green,  was  worn  away  as  easily  as  could 
be  expected. 

In  the  former  part  of  these  our  records,  we  have  ven- 
tured to  hint,  that  the  Lord's  day  is  not  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish Sabbath,being  neither  typically  nor  actually  the  same 
thing.  The  ancient  Sabbath  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  type  of  the  millennium,  and  the  Lord's  day  the 
emblem  of  that  period  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  whereas  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  guarded  with  the  great- 
est care  by  the  Mosaic  law,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  only, 
coincidently,  that  we  And  the  Lord's  day  observed  by  the 
apostles,  and  that  there  is  no  especial  command  for  keep- 
ing it  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  seems  that  all  Christians  have  agreed  to  pass  over 
the  old  Sabbath,  which  is  our  Saturday ;  and  although 
we  suppose  that  the  apostles  fully  understood  the  rea- 
sons for  so  doing,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this,  that  the  Sabbath  was  done  away  with  when  ful- 
filled by  the  rest  of  Christ  in  the  grave,  leaving  only  the 
triumphant  observance  of  it  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord ;  yet,  there  are  few  persons  among 
the  ordinary  class  of  believers  who  could  now  account 
to  themselves  if  the  question  were  put  to  them  for  their 
constant  breach  of  the  seventh  day,  which  is  commonly 
made  the  most  laborious  and  sordid  day  of  the  week. 
A  period  of  combing,  scouring,  brushing,  marketing,  set- 
tling accounts,  and  mending  of  stockings :  all  of  which 
things,  if  the  Sabbath  is  now  in  force  as  it  was  among 
the  Jews,  are  totally  incompatible  and  irreconcilable  wi£ 
every  idea  of  right  and  wrong. 
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In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this  want  of  clearness  of 
their  ideas  on  this  subject,  there  are  to  this  day  many 
excellent  Christians,  and  some  pious  ministers,  who  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  old  Sab- 
bath and  the  Lord's  day ;  and  who  therefore  burden  the 
latter  with  as  many  of  the  observances  of  the  former  as 
they  conveniently  can,  being  wholly  unable  to  compre- 
hend that  the  Mosaic  law,  when  fulfilled  by  our  Lord, 
was  done  completely  away  with  as  it  respects  ourselves, 
and  a  more  spiritual  and  less  formal  system  instituted 
in  its  place. 

And  now  having  arrived  to  this  part  of  our  discussion, 
we  are  enabled  to  understand  wherefore  the  present  day 
of  rest  is  not  loaded  by  outward  observances  as  the  old 
Sabbath  was. 

The  whole  Mosaic  system  was  a  system  of  types  and 
shadows,  a  kind  of  allegorical  picture  (if  the  expression 
be  not  too  familiar)  of  that  which  was  to  take  place 
hereafter ;  or  perhaps  we  might  rather  say  a  kind  of 
scenic  representation  in  which  mankind  then,  in  the 
infancy  of  civilization,  were  directed  to  foreshow  that 
which  was  hereafter  to  come  to  pass ;  and  in  this  vievir 
the  Sabbath,  as  it  first  opened  to  the  view  of  man  ia 
Paradise,  in  all  the  dawn  of  its  yet  unclouded  beauty, 
and«  as  it  was  afterwards  enforced  in  the  wilderness, 
though  then  no  longer  existing  in  its  original  and  sinlesa 
splendour,  was  the  lively  type  of  the  rest  of  Christ  in  the 
grave,  and  of  his  triumphant  reign  on  earth  in  the  latter 
days. 

But  the  system  of  instruction  by  types  being  in  part 
passed  away,  the  Sabbath  ceases  to  be  observed,  and  the 
Lord^s  day  is  given  to  the  believers  of  the  present  period, 
not  according  to  the  law  which  says  "  Do  and  live — sia 
and  die,"  but  as  a  special  grace  and  favour,  a  period  in 
which  the  sons  of  God,  being  set  free  for  a  time  from  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  the  present  world,  may  taste  an 
earnest  of  that  rest  which  is  eternal.  And  inasmuch  as 
that  the  system  of  carnal  observances  is  past,  no  out- 
ward ceremonies  were  appointed  by  the  inspired  apostles 
for  the  observance  of  this  day,  because  it  can  only  be  ' 
kept  by  the  spiritually  minded  ;  and  to  those  who  are  not 
so  can  only  be  a  period  of  weariness  and  distaste,  or  of 
riot,  disorder,  and  profligacy. 

They  alone  can  love  the  Lord's  day  who  have  lived 
dose  to  God  during  the  week ;  and  though  masters^ 
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girents,  and  magistrates  may  compel  those  within  their 
fluence  to  an  outward  respect  of  this  day,  the  saints 
alone  are  enabled  to  fulfil  its  duties,  and  enjoy  the 
refreshments  which  it  provides. 

The  mixed  multitude  who  followed  the  camp  of  Israel, 
might  indeed  have  been  compelled  to  keep  the  Mosaic 
laws  respecting  the  Sabbath;  but  grace  alone  can  enable 
the  children  of  God  to  keep  the  Lord's  day — to  rejoice 
in  its  return,  or  to  receive  it  as  the  earnest  of  that  glory 
which  is  provided  for  them  that  believe ;  when  the  earth 
has  filled  her  week,  and  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  qual- 
ification of  those  who  are  alone  enabled  to  keep  it, 
there  can  be  little  wonder  if  it  was  found  to  be  a  weary 
day  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Clent 
Green. 

Any  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
must  be  aware  that  the  mind  of  man  cannot  be  wholly 
engrossed  with  one  set  of  objects  for  six  days,  and  then, 
as  if  by  a  kind  of  magic,  find  itself  suddenly  awakened 
to  another  and  completely  distinct  set  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  merely  because  it  is  Sunday,  and  the  church- 
bells  are  ringing. 

That  person,  therefore,  who  would  keep  his  Sunday 
properly,  must  retain  a  holy  state  of  mind  during  the 
week,  and  enter  upon  the  leisure  of  this  day  of  rest, 
not  with  the  idea  of  receiving  a  set  of  wholly  new  views 
On  that  occasion,  but  with  the  prospect  of  strengthening 
and  invigorating  those  feelings  which  may  have  accom- 
panied and  blessed  him  through  the  week. 

Sunday  feelings  cannot  be  put  on  like  a  Sunday-coat ; 
and  hence  the  minds  of  worldly  persons  on  the  Lord's 
day  may  not  be  unaptly  compared  to  that  householder 
whose  dwelling  having  been  emptied,  swept,  and  gar- 
nished, rested  not  till  he  had  received  other  inmates  into 
his  house  which  were  ten  times  worse  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Simson,  who  had  the  management  of  the  school 
on  Sunday,  the  doctor  being  in  the  habit  of  serving  a 
^  ^urch  at  some  distance,  was  very  careful  to  remove  all 
amusing  books,  tops,  bails,  &c.  from  the  hands  of  the 
boys,  for  he  was  one  of  the  old  school,  and  a  person 
whose  religion  extended  little  beyond  forms :  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  totally  at  a  loss  in  what  way  to  fill  up 
the  vacuum  in  the  time  of  the  boys :  and,  in  conse- 
quence, when  he  had  heard  the  Church  Cateohisni»  and 
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a  chapter  or  two  in  the  Bible,  his  invention  would  carry 
him  no  further,  and  he  was  obliged  to  permit  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  be  spent,  with  the  interval  of  morning  ser^ 
vice,  in  lounging,  whispering,  yawning,  and  quizzing,  by 
which  the  Sunday  certainly  became  the  very  worst  day 
of  all  the  seven  in  Mr.  Matthews's  seminary. 

When  the  length  of  the  days  however  would  permit, 
the  boys  used  commonly  to  take  a  walk,  and  one  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  June,  the  day  being  very  hot,  the  young 
party  were  led  by  Mr.  Simson  into  the  nut  grove,  where 
they  were  permitted  to  range  at  their  pleasure,  provided 
they  did  not  go  beyond  the  shade  of  the  wood ;  there 
Henry,  with  Marten  and  little  George,  having  found  th« 
means  of  separating  themselves  from  their  companions, 
seated  themselves  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  on  the  very 
spot  which  Henry  had  chosen  during  the  celebrated  con* 
test  between  the  rat  and  the  ferret. 

This  spot  was  endeared  to  Henry,  because  he  could 
hence  obtain  the  distant  prospect  of  the  Malvern  Hills ; 
and  the  scene  was  at  this  time  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  when  he  had  first  seen  it,  by  reason  of  the  rich 
verdure  which  clothed  the  foreground. 

The  three  friends  had  remained  some  minutes  tOr 
gether  in  this  place  before  any  of  them  spoke ;  at  length 
George  Berresford  said,  ^*  Please,  Master  Milner,  do  tell 
me  a  story  about  Mrs.  Kitty,  or  little  Maurice,  or  some 
of  those  things  which  Mr.  Dalben  used  to  tell  you  on  a 
Sunday  evening." 

"  Not  now,  George,"  said  Henry,  "  I  can't  tell  my 
stories  when  any  one  besides  yourself  is  present." 

"  Was  not  Sunday  a  happy  day  at  Mr.  Dalben's  1"  said 
George. 

"  Everyday  was  happy  there,  Greorge,"  replied  Henry, 
"  and  Sunday  particularly  happy ;  my  uncle  had  such  a 
way  of  making  religion  pleasant.  I  really  think,  that  if 
I  had  never  heard  of  religion,  excepting  in  this  place,  I 
should  have  thought  of  it  just  as  Marten  now  does." 

*'  And  what  do  I  think  of  religion,  Milner  V  said  Mar- 
ten. 

**  Why,  I  believe  that  a  few  months  ago  you  did  i^ 
think  any  thing  about  it,  Marten,"  replied  Henry;,  "  and 
now  you  feel  that  it  is  a  thing  of  consequence  indeed, 
but  a  dull  dry  subject  which  you  can  never  relish." 

^'  Very  true,  very  true,"  replied  Marten,  with  a  sprt  of 
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a  sigh ;  "  Tory  true,  I  do  wish  that  I  could  be  more  nU* 

Sious,  that  I  could  be  more  like  you ;  but  I  do  feel  such  a 
istaste  to  the  Bible,  and  Mr.  James's  sermon  and  long 
prayers,  that  I  almost  feel  it  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
relish  any  thing  of  the  kind." 

"  What's  that  little  volume,"  asked  Henry,  "  which 
peeps  out  of  your  waistcoat  pocket  V 

"  My  little  choice  edition  of  Homer,"  replied  Marten, 
"  which  I  have  been  peeping  at  as  1  have  been  walking 
to  this  place,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Simson, 
who  you  know  says  that  it  is  not  a  book  fit  for  Sunday." 

"  Can  you  remember  the  time  when  you  did  not  like 
Homer  V*  said  Henry,  with  apparent  carelessness. 

"  Can't  1  r'  said  Marten. 

**  I  think  1  have  heard  you  tell  of  sundry  floggings 
which  you  endured  before  your  Greek  alphabet  coidd 
be  beaten  into  you,"  continued  Henry. 

"  Don't  speak  of  them,  Milner,"  said  Marten,  smiling— 

"  Infandum  regma  jubes,"  &c. 

"  Did  you  see  the  beauties  of  Homer,  when  you  first 
began  to  read  it  V  asked  Henry. 

"  What !  before  I  knew  ten  words  of  the  language ; 
why,  where  are  your  wits  to  day,  Mr.  Henry  ?"  answered 
Marten. 

"  Oh  !  I  did  not  know,"  said  Henry,  "  I  thought  your 

Senius  might  have  helped  you  to  appreciate  this  won- 
erful  writer  before  you  understood  his  language." 

"What  may  you  be  aiming  at  now,  Henry?"  said 
Marten ;  "  you  are  getting  about  me,  and  about  me,  I 
know,  and  you  will  pounce  upon  me  presently  in  some 
quarter  in  which  I  don't  expect  you." 

"  Well  then,  1  will  pounce  upon  you  immediately," 
replied  Henry,  "  and  ask  you,  how  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  relish  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  you  do  not  under- 
stand one  word  of  their  language." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  don't  understand  Hebrew," 
•aid  Marten  ;  "  surely  you  do  not  presume  to  assert  that 
no  one  can  relish  the  Bible  who  does  not  understand 
Hebrew  ?" 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  Hebrew,"  answered  Henry. 

"  Of  what  then  ?"  asked  Marten. 

**  Of  the  language  of  Scripture,"  replied  Henry,  **  a 
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language  which  the  poorest  and  most  illiterate  man, 
if  he  is  a  child  of  God,  may  understand,  but  which  no 
worldly  person  can  comprehend." 

**  Whose  words  are  you  speaking  now,  Henry  V  said 
Marten. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  have  not  found  out 
all  these  things  myself;  I  have  been  taught  them  by  my 
uncle."" 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Marten,  "  for  you  speak  wonder- 
fully like  a  parrot." 

"Pray,  Marten,"  replied  Henry,  "are  we  never  to 
speak  except  we  have  something  entirely  new,  and  what 
has  never  been  before  said,  to  utter  ?  If  this  rule  were  to 
be  established  I  much  fear  that  some  of  us  at  Clent 
Green  would  be  struck  quite  dumb ;  you,  for  instance, 
would  not  have  called  me  a  parrot  just  now,  for,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  I  have  heard  that  very  expression  applied  to 
myself  more  than  once  since  I  came  to  this  place,<^-onc6 
by  Roger,  and  another  time  by  Wellings  ;  and  there  are 
several  other  expressions  also  which  some  of  us  are  in 
the  habit  of  using,  which  we  should  immediately  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  aside  ;  and  what  gaps  would  this  occasion  m 
our  conversations,  gaps  which  I  fear  some  of  us  would 
find  it  difficult  to  fill  up." 

"And  pray,  sir,"  asked  Marten,  "what  may  these 
expressions  be  1" 

"  Oh !  there  are  several  in  constant  use  among  our 
heroes  at  Clent  Green,"  replied  Henry,  laughing,  "  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired  for  their  elegance  and 
novelty :  as,  for  instance,  will  you  have  that  set  to 
music;  you  are  a  bishop;  a  queer  shaver;  a, rum  con> 
cern ;  there  goes ;  keep  moving,  &e. ;  and  these  expres- 
sions are  so  universally  applicable,  and  so  constantly  in 
demand,  that  1  really  believe  some  of  us  would  be  en- 
tirely struck  dumb  if  they  were  wholly  interdicted  to  us." 

While  Henry  was  speaking,  he  had  plucked  some 
flowers  which  grew  in  the  grass  close  to  where  he  sat, 
and  was  dissecting  them. 
I  "  You  are  offended,  Milner,"  said  Marten. 
'  Henry  looked  up  with  his  usual  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion, and  asked,  "  What  for?  what  should  I  be  offended 
for?  because  you  called  me  a  parrot  ?  Oh !  Marten,  if  you 
could  see  my  heart,  and  could  but  know  my  own 
thoughts  of  myself,  you  would  not  suspect  me  of  being 
offex^ed  at  any  thing  you  can  say  of  this  kind ;  I  know 
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*'  You  might  well  tell  me,"  said  Marten,  "  that  I  knew 
nothinf^  of  Scripture,  and  hence  could  not  relish  it,  for 
what  I  have  heard  this  evening  proves  it  to  me  that  on 
these  subjects  I  am  as  ignorant  as  a  babe." 

**  And  so  should  I  have  been,"  said  Henry,  modestly, 
^  if  my  uncle  had  not  taken  such  pains  to  teach  me ; 
indeed,  I  know  nothing  now." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Marten,  "  you  have  got  hold  of 
one  end  of  the  golden  thread,  Henry,  that  is  a  great  deal ; 
but  from  whence  are  these  types  taken  1" 

"  Oh,  from  every  thing  almost  in  nature,"  said  Henry, 
'*  and  some  are  connected  with  works  of  art,  and  ancient 
customs ;  and  even  in  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  I  dare 
say  in  many  others  of  the  old  writers,  we  may  find  little 
allusions  to  old  customs  which  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  Bible,  and  particularly  the  types ;  for  people  in 
old  times  loved  emblems  and  fables,  and  1  dare  say,  got 
many  of  their  notions  of  these  kind  of  things  from  the 
children  of  Israel ;  for  you  know.  Marten,  that  many  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Phenicians  came  into  Greece  and 
Italy  about  1 120  years  before  Christ,  and  perhaps, brought 
with  them  out  of  Palestine  many  ideas  and  old  customs 
which  they  taught  to  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans." 

''I  know  nothing  at  all  about  any  of  these  things," 
said  Marten,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  can  soon  learn  them,  then,"  said  Henry,  "  be- 
cause you  are  so  quick,  and  so  clever  ;  if  they  had  been 
hard  I  could  never  have  known  what  I  do ;  but  certainly 
it  is  more  puzzling  to  go  backwards,  as  you  will  be 
obliged  to  do,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks, 
than  to  begin  to  study  history,  and  types,  and  customs, 
from  the  first  books  which  ever  were  written,  and  so  to 
come  down  to  later  times ;  it  is  something  like  beginning 
with  the  history  of  a  man  of  seventy,  and  going  back- 
wards till  we  find  him  eating  pap,  and  being  rocked  in 
his  cradle. 

"  And  then  there  is  another  thing,  Marten,"  continued 
Henry,  **  when  we  have  been  used  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
have  learned  to  hate  sin,  and  to  understand  the  dreadful 
consequences,  we  acquire  also  a  detestation  of  the  vile 
things  which  we  find  in  classics ;  and  if  we  read  of 
wickedness,  we  feel  inclined  to  fly  it  with  horror,  be- 
cause it  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  God  him- 
self." 

A  call  from  Mr.  Simson  now  interrupted  this  blessed 
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conversation ;  but  Marten,  as  he  arose,  gave  his  hand 
to  Henry,  and  said,  *'  I  thank  you,  dear  Mihier,  for  the 
sweetest,  and  yet  the  saddest,  hour  I  ever  spent ;  sweet, 
because  it  has  opened  a  world  of  glories  to  my  view,  and 
sad,  because  it  has  humbled  your  once  proud  friend  into 
the  very  dust." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Including  the  Account  of  the  first  Vacation  spent  by  Henry  in  Dr. 

Matthews's  House. 

From  the  period  of  the  conversation  above  described, 
Marten  and  Henry  enjoyed  many  happy  hours  together, 
at  play-time  and  on  other  occasions ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked in  the  school,  that  the  exquisite  was  become 
much  more  condescending,  though  no  one  presumed  to 
account  for  the  change. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Henry  profited  Marten  in  all 
subjects  connected  with  Scripture,  he  was  himself  bene- 
fited by  Marten  in  classical  knowledge  :  while  the  pure 
and  correct  tat^te  of  Henry  led  his  friend  to  seek  that 
which  was  good,  and  seize  that  which  was  really  beau- 
tiful in  the  works  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  good  example  of 
Henry  (although  he  was  unconscious  of  it  himselQ  was 
not  without  weight  in  the  school.  Mr.  Simson,  though 
a  dull,  was  a  correct  man,  and  therefore  lent  his  coun- 
tenance, as  far  as  he  knew,  to  all  that  is  good ;  and  had 
Mr.  Perkins  been  a  man  of  the  same  character,  and 
Dr.  Matthews  anxious  about  any  thing  else  but  the  pro- 
gress of  his  pupils  in  classical  knowledge,  a  better  spirit 
might  at  this  time  have  been  easily  introduced  into  the 
school ;  but  where  the  moral  and  religious  views  of  the 
head  of  a  seminary  are  lax  and  worldly,  what  can  be 
expected  ? 

It  is  true,  that  many  parents  prefer  a  tutor  who  does 
not  look  too  closely  into  the  morals  of  their  children, 
and  that  they  would  rather  that  the  faults  of  their  sons 
should  be  passed  over  than  detected  and  amended ;  bnt 
he  that  is  valiant  for  the  truth,  who  fears  his  God  more 
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than  his  fellow-creatures,  will  at  all  hazards  search  into 
and  endeavour  to  correct  those  moral  abominations 
with  which  too  many  places  of  education  are  permitted 
to  abound. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  midsummer 
holydays,  a  time  to  which  Henry  by  no  means  looked 
forward  with  pleasure,  as  he  understood  that  he  was  to 
remain  at  Clent  Green  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Perkins 
and  Miss  Judy  Meckin.  Little  George  was,  however,  to 
be  his  companion,  and  this  was  a  consolation  ;  but  then 
he  was  to  lose  Marten,  who  was  going  to  join  his  father, 
at  that  time  on  the  Continent. 

For  a  few  days  before  the  holydays  all  was  con- 
fusion at  Clent  Green:  these  were  periods  in  which 
Miss  Judy  Meckin  commonly  took  great  state  upon  her- 
self; during  the  intervals  between  the  vacations  this 
good  lady  sank  into  a  mere  cipher ;  but  the  approach 
of  the  vacations  was  always  forerun  by  a  certain  change 
in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  portending  great 
things,  and  certain  fearful  attacks  on  the  heads  of  the 
lesser  boys.  These  were  occasions  on  which  she  regu- 
larly insulted  Mr^.  Matthews,  answered  the  doctor  when 
he  found  fault,  and,  to  use  an  elegant  phrase  of  ancient 
dsie^gave  him  as  good  as  he  brought ;  but  as  he  generally^ 
when  violently  inflamed,  gave  utterance  to  his  indigna- 
tion in  Latin  or  Greek,  his  deeply  sonorous  invectives, 
though  well  applied,  flew  over  her  head,  as  lightning 
glancing  on  a  sheet  of  ice  ;  though  once  on  the  doctor's 
saying,  in  high  indignation, 


i< 


Mulier  es  audacter  juraa," 


she  replied,  with  offended  dignity,  "  No  more  a  mule  than 
yourself,  sir ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  donH  choose  to  be 
called  such  names.^^ 

As  to  the  good  lady  of  the  doctor,  she  was  so  pro- 
foundly indolent  that  she  was  very  willing  to  put  up  with 
the  occasional  extravagances  of  Miss  Judy,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  relief  she  aflbrded  her  in  the  exe- 
cution of  all  those  smaller  duties  which  genersdly  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  female  sex. 

There  were  no  lessons  required  of  the  boys  for  two 
da3rs  before  that  which  was  called  the  breaking-up  day, 
and  on  these  occasions  each  individual  was  called  to 
attend  Miss  Judy ;  who,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
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room,  surrounded  by  boxes,  cords,  packing-cloths,  and 
clean  linen,  laid  down  the  law  in  such  style,  that  she 
made  it  appear  that  Providence  had  done  her  no  small 
kindness  in  placing  her  in  a  subordinate  situation  in  life. 
Those  boys  who  were  to  stay  at  school  during  the 
holydays  were  required,  as  well  as  the  others,  to  present 
themselves  to  Miss  Judy  at  this  time ;  and  accordingly 
Henry  received  his  regular  summons  as  well  as  his 
companions. 

He  found  Miss  Judy  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a 
dark-coloured  wrapper,  well  known  among  the  boys  as 
foreboding  no  good,  with  her  false  curls  pushed  on  one 
side,  and  her  cap  in  much  disorder ;  while  Miss  Priscilla 
Matthews  sat  on  a  box  which  was  already  packed,  on 
one  side  of  her,  adding  not  a  little  to  her  perplexities 
by  the  comments  which  she  made  upon  them,  and  the 
affected  tone  of  condolence  in  which  she  frequently 
addressed  her. 

On  a  large  deal-table,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  Henry 
beheld  the  greater  part  of  his  wardrobe  spread  out,  while 
Miss  Judy  held  a  paper  in  her  hand  on  which  he  had 
himself  written  the  list  of  his  effects,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  careful  Mrs.  Kitty  :  he  had  scarcely  set  his  foot 
within  the  room  when  Miss  Judy  placed  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  desired  him  to  call  over  the  items,  while  she 
counted  the  articles.  All  went  on  successfully  till  he 
came  to  the  stockings,  on  which  the  old  lady  flamed  out ; 
"  Master  Milner,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sure,  when  1  saw  you 
enter  the  parlour  in  company  with  such  a  person  as 

Lord  H ,  I  never  dreamed  that  I  should  have  had 

such  work  as  I  have  had  with  your  stockings." 

"  Ma'am  V  said  Henry,  all  amazement. 

"  Don't  you  comprehend,  Milner  V  said  Miss  Priscilla, 
who  had  the  elegant  manner  of  calling  all  her  father's 
pupils  by  their  surnames ;  "  cannot  you,  who  are  so 
learned,  understand  the  association  of  ideas  in  Miss 
Meckin's  brain  1  1  really  believe  that  you  cannot  trace 
the  connexion  which  she  has  discovered  between  Lord 
H and  your  stockings." 

"  Ma'am  1"  repeated  Henry,  now  directing  his  speech 
to  the  young  lady. 

"  Persons  who  travel  in  noblemen's  carriages  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  able  to  afford  themselves  a  suitable 
wardrobe,"  said  Miss  Judy ;  "  and  though  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  your  other  clothes,  Master  Milner,  yet  cer* 
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tainly  your  friends  must  have  been  very  inconsiderate 
in  sending  you  without  proper  stockings/' 
"  Have  1  not  proper  stockings,  ma'am  ?"  said  Henry. 
''  Proper !"  said  Miss  Judy,  in  high  indignation ;  '^  are 
stockings  that  were  already  darned  when  you  entered 
this  house  fit  to  have  been  put  into  my  hands  ?  I  appeal 
to  you,  Miss  Priscilla,  if  there  was  not  a  ladder  in  the 
very  first  pair  I  opened ;  a  ladder  as  long  as  my  middle 
finger." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Priscilla,  "  I  bear  witness  to  the 
ladder ;  but,  by-the-by,  you  have  never  given  it  to  Henry 
yet ;  where  have  you  put  it,  Miss  Meckin  ?" 

Henry  smiled,  for  he  was  now  aware  of  what  the  old 
lady  meant  by  the  ladder ;  and  Miss  Priscilla  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter,  with  which  she  made  the  whole 
chamber  resound. 

"  I  wish,  Miss  Priscy,  you  would  please  to  walk  down 
into  the  parlour,  unless  you  choose  to  give  your  assist- 
ance," said  the  offended  Miss  Judy ;  ^'  I  am  sure  you 
have  no  business  here,  you  only  make  the  young  gen- 
tlemen more  ruder  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  and  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  manner  of  occasion  for  that." 

"  More  ruder,  Miss  Meckin !"  said  Priscilla ;  "  you  don't 
understand  the  degrees  of  comparison  :  rude  is  the  posi- 
tive;  more  rude,  or  ruder,  the  comparative ;  and  most 
rude  the  superlative." 

*'  I  know  nothing  about  your  incomparables  and  your 
superlatives.  Miss  Priscilla,"  replied  Miss  Meckin ;  '^  so 
I  wish  you'd  please  to  walk  down." 

"Then  you  only  understand  the  positive.  Miss  Meckin," 
said  Priscilla. 

**  Very  true,  the  positive  is  quite  enough  for  you ;  but 
to  return  to  Milner's  stockings,  how  many  pairs  are  there 
not  worth  counting  ?"  said  the  indignant  Miss  Meckin ; 
'*  for  1  have  darned  them  and  darned  them  till  they  are 
worth  darning  no  longer,  and  if  Master  Milner  does  not 
choose  to  write  for  more  he  must  go  bare-legged,  aud 
there  the  matter  ends." 

"  And  to  whom  must  he  write.  Miss  Meckin  V  said 
the  young  lady. 

"To  those  who  brought  him  here,  I  suppose,"  an- 
swered Miss  Meckin,  sharply. 

"You  will  please,  then,  Master  Milner,"  said  Miss 
Priscilla,  with  afifected  meekness,  "to  write  to  Lord 
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H ,  and  request  him  to  send  you  six  pair  of  stockings ; 

is  not  that  the  proper  number,  Miss  Meckin  V 

"Pshaw,"  said  Miss  Judy,  "  what  nonsense  you  are 
talking,  Miss  Prisciila;  I  wish,  miss,  you  would  please 
to  walk  down." 

"  I  will  by-and-by,"  replied  the  young  lady,  drawing 
up  her  mouth  and  looking  demurely,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  silence  till  the  list  had  been  read  and  the  articles 
all  counted,  at  which  time  Henry  was  about  to  take  his 
departure,  when  the  young  lady  broke  her  silence  and 
said,  **  Milner,  you  will  have  charming  holydays  ;  no- 
body at  home  but  Miss  Meckin  and  her  friend  Mr.  Per- 
kins." 

"My  friend  Mr.  Perkins!"  said  Miss  Judy,  in  high 
displeasure ;  "  you  know.  Miss  Prisciila,  that  I  coi3d 
never  tolerate  that  young  man,"  and  she  brought  down 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
consummate  contempt. 

"  Why,  Miss  Judy,"  said  Miss  Prisciila, "  you  astonish 
me." 

"  Astonish  you !"  returned  the  other;  "  you  know  that 
I  have  no  manner  of  opinion  of  him." 

"  That  is,"  said  Miss  Prisciila,  "you  have  &s  little  re- 
spect for  him  as  for  Henry  Milner's  stockings." 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  Miss  Prisciila,"  said  Miss  Judy, 
"  I  maintain  it  here,  and  I  will  maintain  it  in  the  parlour 
before  your  father  and  your  mother,  and  I  am  ready  to 
uphold  it  before  the  whole  household,  and  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  do  it,  nor  ashamed  either  to  confess — " 

"  To  confess  what  ?"  said  Miss  Prisciila ;  "  you  terrify 
me  by  your  long  preamble ;  1  hope  you  have  nothing 
very  dreadful  to  acknowledge." 

"  That  it  is  impossible  for  me,"  continued  Miss  Judy, 
"  and  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  utterly  out  of  my 
power — " 

"  To  do  what  1"  said  the  young  lady,  again  interrupting 
her  with  affected  impatience. 

"  To  pack  up  while  you  are  in  the  room,"  said  Miss 
Meckin. 

"  I  breathe  again,"  said  Miss  Prisciila ;  **  I  was  pre- 
pared for  something  very  terrific.  Oh,  Miss  Judy,  how 
you  have  alarmed  mo." 

Henry  heard  no  more,  for  he  was  glad  to  make  his 
escape ;  he  was  not,  however,  to  be  thus  let  off  by  Miss 
Prisciila,  for  when  the  next  boy,  who  had  been  called 
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come,  to  comfort  me  for  Marten's  absence ;  and  I  will 
be  comforted ;  but,  poor  Marten — I  shall  feel  for  his 
loss ! — 1  love  poor  Marten — and  he  again  turned  his 
tearful  eyes  to  the  spot  where  Marten  had  last  appeared, 
waving  his  hat  as  his  last  parting  token. 

**  DonH  he  uneasy,  Master  Milner,"said  little  George; 
"  I  will  do  every  thing  1  can  to  make  the  hulydays 

Eleasant  to  you ;  and  I  know  that  we  shall  be  very 
appy." 

Henry  and  little  George  then  turned  into  the  court, 
where  they  were  instantly  assailed  by  Miss  Judy  Meckin, 
who  informed  them  that  they  were  to  remove  all  their 
books  from  the  hall,  and  take  away  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  them  from  their  sleeping  apartments. 

''And  where  are  we  to  take  refuge,  ma'am  V  said 
Henry. 

Miss  Judy  then  directed  them  to  a  small  room,  contain- 
ing a  single  bed,  two  chairs,  and  a  table,  in  the  right  wing 
of  the  house,  beyond  the  hall,  '*  where,'^  said  she,  ''  you 
will  be  quite  out  of  the  way." 

"  Any  where  out  of  the  way,"  said  Henry,  whose  eye 
at  that  moment  fell  upon  a  procession  of  servant  maids, 
who  were  crossing  the  court  armed  with  mops  and  pails. 

While  Henry  was  in  the  hall  collecting  his  books, 
Mr.  Perkins  being  engaged  in  the  same  way  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  he  was  surprised  by  a  rough  voice, 
which,  calling  through  one  of  the  windows,  said,  ''Mr. 
Perkins !  Mr.  Perkins ! — sir,  be  you  within  V 

"  Ay,  Tom,  is  that  you  ?"  said  the  usher,  springing 
towards  the  window. 

**  So  they  be  all  gone,  Mr.  Perkins,"  said  Tom  Jones; 
for  this  person  was  no  other  than  the  respectable  mas- 
ter and  breeder  of  ferrets  before  mentioned. 

"  I  seed  them  off— I  was  standing  just  by  when  they 
got  into  the  coach ;  and  a  pretty  load  they  were  ! — well, 
they  be  gone  just  in  time,  for  we  shall  have  rare  sport 
to-night." 

"  Mum — ^"  said  Mr.  Perkins. 

"  Why,  you  han't  got  nobody  there  1"  asked  Jones. 

"  Only  a  little  pig  or  two,"  replied  Mr.  Perkins ;  '*  and 
you  have  heard  the  proverb  about  the  long  ears." 

"A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse;" 
answered  the  redoubtable  Tom ;  "  and  there's  proverb 
for  proverb  for  you,  Mr.  Perkins — but,  you'll  be  sure  to 
mind ;  four  o'clock,  and  no  later^and  so  good-by  for 
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the  present :"  and  thus  saying,  the  visiter  departed,  leav- 
ing Henry  in  no  small  astonishment :  but,  as  it  was  no 
part  of  his  business  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Perkins,  he 
took  no  notice  of  what  he  heard. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  respectable  usher  having  dis- 
missed his  visiter,  returned  to  the  business  of  collecting 
his  books,  which  having  speedily  effected,  he  told  Henry 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  not  go  out  of  bounds,  or 
allow  little  Berresford  to  do  so  ;  and  then  walked  away, 
bidding  him  tell  Miss  Judy  not  to  wait  dinner  for  him. 

The  little  room  which  had  been  appointed  for  Henry 
was  that  which  was  usually  occupied  by  Mr.  Simson; 
and  was  particularly  pleasant,  as  it  had  a  window  open- 
ing upon  the  garden,  which  surrounded  three  sides  of 
the  house.  There  Henry  arranged  his  books,  and  those 
of  George,  in  some  empty  shelves ;  and  setting  his  table 
and  the  two  chairs  by  the  window,  "  Now  George,"  he 
said,  ^'  I  think  we  shall  be  very  comfortable ;  and  1  don't 
think  that  we  shall  be  troubled  by  much  interference 
from  Mr.  Perkins ;  therefore,  it  will  be  the  more  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  as  well  as  we  can.  We  will  make 
ourselves  some  rules :  I  will  do  my  holyday  task  and 
some  other  things  which  1  have  lately  been  forced  to 
neglect;  and  you  shall  perfect  yourself  in  your  gram- 
mar, and  construe  to  me  ;  and  then  we  will  go  out — and, 
if  Mr.  Perkins  will  give  us  leave,  we  will  go  to  the 
wood,  and  gather  moss,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to 
make  a  hermitage.  We  will  also  draw  a  little,  for  Mar- 
ten has  left  me  several  things  to  copy :  and,  I  have  let- 
ters to  write  to  my  uncle  and  Mrs.  Kitty — so  we  shall 
have  quite  enough  to  do." 

While  Henry  and  George  were  settling  themselves, 
and  forming  their  plans,  they  were  made  aware  of  sun- 
dry dreadful  concussions  above,  below,  and  all  about 
them  ;  with  various  terrific  sounds  of  dashing  waters, 
whirling  mops,  and  spider-destroying  brooms ;  while 
the  shrill  voice  of  Miss  Judy  Meckin  was  distinctly 
heard  above  this  wild  uproar  of  contending  elements, 
like  that  of  the  presiding  demon  of  the  storm. 

Henry  and  George,  however,  kept  themselves  still, 
and  tried  to  attend  to  their  occupations,  being  refreshed 
by  the  breezes  which  blew  over  the  flower-beds  not 
far  from  their  window. 

They  were  not,  however,  long  to  enjoy  these  balmy 
gales;  for  a  company  of  nymphs  of  the  broom,  headed 
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by  Betty  Racket,  whether  accidentally,  or  with  mali* 
cious  intent,  we  presume  not  to  sHy,  had  brought  the 
carpet  out  of  the  doctor^s  study  into  a  smaU  plot  of 
^rass  beneath  the  open  window,  and  fell  to  beat  and  shake 
it  with  such  relentless  fury,  that  the  whole  air  was 
filled  with  dust.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
this  dust  was  classic  dust,  having  been  collected  in 
Dr.  Matthews^s  study  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  small  parti- 
cles which  filled  the  air  produced  a  very  overpowering 
effect  on  the  lungs  of  the  boys,  for  the  very  face  of 
the  sun  was  darkened  by  it,  and  an  artificial  night  pro- 
duced at  least  eight  hours  before  the  period  appointed 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  sun. 

"  Shut  the  windows,  George,"  said  Henry,  *«  or  we 
shall  certainly  be  choked." 

The  little  boy  instantly  obeyed,  but  not  before  the 
table,  and  all  that  was  upon  it,  were  so  besprinkled  with 
dust,  that  it  would  have  been  no  difiicult  matter  for 
George  to  trace  his  name  thereon,  like  Joe  in  the  sand. 

While  the  boys  were  endeavouring  to  wipe  and  blow 
away  the  dust,  it  appeared  that  another  host  of  enemies 
were  about  to  assail  them  from  the  other  side — for 
they  were  presently  made  aware  of  the  approach  of 
many  voices  from  the  way  of  the  long  gallery,  which 
led  to  their  little  room. 

'*  Bolt  the  door,  George,"  said  Henry ;  and  this  was 
no  sooner  done,  than  a  great  weight  seemed  to  be 
struck  against  it ;  and  the  voice  of  Miss  Judy  Meckin 
was  heard  from  without,  demanding  entrance.  Henry 
immediately  withdrew  the  bolt,  and  Miss  Meckin  marched 
in,  demanding  what  business  they  had  to  bolt  the  door! 

**  To  keep  out  the  dust,  ma^am,"  said  George. 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  child,"  replied  Miss  Judy ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  she  directed  the  maid  servant  who 
accompanied  her  to  remove  the  bedding  from  the  bed- 
stead, which  command  was  obeyed  so  suddenly  by  the 
stout-armed  damsel,  that  in  her  haste  she  threw  the 
feather-bed  on  little  George,  and  so  wholly  overwhelmed 
him  that  he  fell  down  under  it  upon  the  floor,  and  was 
some  moments  before  he  could  extricate  himself. 

It  now  appeared  that  Miss  Judy  was  armed  with  a 
hammer,  with  which  she  began  to  tear  down  the  hang- 
ings of  the  bed,  producing  fresh  clouds  of  dust,  which 
were  so  suffocating  as  to  force  Henry  to  open  his  win- 
dow again ;  and  indeed,  the  atmosphere  of  the  apart- 
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inent  now  became  so  oppressive^  that  he  directed  George 
to  help  him  to  put  the  books  aside  from  the  table,  ani 
faking  their  hats,  the  two  boys  walked  out  upon  tUf 
piay^ground,  where  they  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  » 
tree,  and  passed  their  time  in  reading  till  calle4  t9 
dinner. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Clent  Green  for  all  the  boys  who 
remained  at  school  during  the  holydays  to  dine  in  the 
parlour.    Accordingly,  Henry  and  his  little  friend  ap.^ 

Ssared   at  the  first  summons,  and  found   Miss  Judy 
eckin  in  her  working  dress  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

*^  So  you  are  come  at  last.  Master  Milner,^'  said  the 
gracious  dan^ :  **  and  where's  Mr.  Perkins  ]" 

**  Oh,  ma'am,"  said  Henry,  "  he  desired  me  to  say  that 
he  hoped  you  would  not  wait  for  him." 

"  Wait  for  him,  indeed  !"  said  Miss  Judy;  "I  desiee 
that  you  will  tell  the  young  geutleman  that  I  shall  not 
give  myself  the  trouble  of  waiting  for  him  at  any  time-^ 
•0,  he  may  spare  his  messages  in  future." 

Henry  made  no  answer,  and  Miss  Judy  began  to  carve, 
using  as  much  expedition,  and  as  little  ceremony,  as  i/* 
she  had  a  hundred,  instead  of  two  persons  to  serve ;  at 
the  same  time  conversing  with  the  maid  who  waited  9M 
table. 

The  meal  was  presently  finished,  at  which  time  Misa 
Judy  dismissed  Henry  and  George,  informing  them  that 
their  room  was  ready  to  receive  them.  The  two  boys 
were  left  to  themselves  during  the  rest  of  the  day; 
neither  did  they  find  the  time  heavy,  for  what  with  read- 
ing, drawing,  and  playing,  the  hours  passed  very  pleach 
antly. 

At  six  o'clock  they  were  called  to  tea,  when  they  met 
Miss  Judy  only,  and  having  received  permission  from 
her  to  extend  their  walks  a  little  farther  than  their  usual 
bounds,  they  took  a  very  pleasant  excursion,  brought 
liome  some  moss,  and  then  went  to  bed,  Miss  ludy 
having  given  each  of  them  a  piece  of  cold  iruit-pie  wr 
supper ;  for,  though  this  lady  was  rough  in  her  man- 
ner, there  was  no  real  unkindness  in  her  disposition. 

Henry  told  George  a  story  in  bed,  and  the  little  boy, 
before  he  went  to  sleep,  said,  "  Henry,  Master  Henry — 
why  should  we  not  be  as  happy  as  the  boys  who  are 
gone  home  V 

"  We  may  be  very  happy,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  we  will 
make  no  comparisons,  for  they  are  foolish  things  ;  we 
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will  take  things  as  they  come,  and  be  thankful  :^  and 
then  he  added  a  few  words  to  him  on  the  duty  of 
being  contented  with  our  condition,  in  a  manner  so 
sweet,  that  the  little  boy  seemed  to  feel  it,  and  said  he 
should  never  forget  it. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Perkins  appeared  at  breakfast, 
with  a  black  patch  on  the  side  of  his  face,  for  which  he 
accounted  by  saying  that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
slip  down  as  he  was  descending  a  hill. 

"  Indeed !"  said  Miss  Judy,  "  some  folks  are  very  apt 
to  meet  with  misfortunes  of  this  kind :  however,''  added 
she,  **  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to  avoid  such  accidents 
in  future  ;  for  I  can't  tell  what  the  doctor  might  think 
of  them  ;  and  perhaps  he  might  not  altogether  approve 
of  an  usher  who  is  liable  to  come  home  with  a  broken 
head." 

Mr.  Perkins  looked  a  little  silly  on  the  occasion,  and 
set  himself  during  the  morning  to  arrange  the  doctor's 
books,  though  he  interfered  little  with  the  boys.  As 
this  first  day  of  the  holydays,  so  passed  nearly  all  the 
rest. 

Henry  was  enabled  to  conduct  himself  with  his  usual 
correctness ;  and  such  were  the  pains  which  he  took 
with  little  Berresford,  that  the  child  began  to  feel  him- 
self improved,  and  no  longer  to  look  on  his  studies  with 
abhorrence  and  dread.  Towards  the  end  of  the  holy- 
days  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father;  Henry  did  not  see 
it ;  but  he  therein  expressed  himself  in  such  a  manner 
of  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  as  would  greatly  have  sur- 
prised Henry  had  he  perused  it ;  for  this  excellent  bov 
perceived  nothing  in  his  own  conduct  to  George  which 
was  in  any  degree  meritorious ;  and  herein  he  judged, 
in  taking  no  credit  to  himself  properly ;  for  no  one  is 
able  to  do  well,  excepting  in  the  strength  of  his  God. 

At  length  the  six  weeks  of  the  vacation  were  passed 
away :  the  doctor  and  his  family  returned,  and  the  boys 
4lropped  in  one  after  another. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Containing  the  Account  of  Thomas's  Visit  to  Glent  Green,  with  th» 

Mock-trial  of  Henry. 

The  meeting  of  Marten  and  Henry  was  as  cordial,  if 
not  more  so,  than  the  separation  had  been,  and  within  a 
week  after  the  holydays  every  thing  had  fallen  into  its 
usual  course.  I  had  forgotten  to  say,  that  during  the 
holydays  Henry  and  George  had  adopted  a  little  wliite 
kitten,  of  the  Persian  breed,  which  they  fed  and  pro- 
tected till  it  was  in  some  degree  independent  of  their 
care ;  she  still,  however,  recognised  her  best  friends, 
and  frequently  appeared  at  the  meals  in  the  hall,  where 
she  received  many  a  savoury  bit  from  the  hands  of  her 
protectors ;  but  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between 
Henry  and  kitty,  we  shall  speak  no  more  at  present. 

The  young  gentlemen  had  been  assembled  about  a 
month,  when,  one  half-holyday,  as  they  were  all  amusing 
themselves  in  the  play-ground,  a  man  on  horseback  was 
seen  riding  along  the  road  from  the  way  of  Worcester; 
and  after  having  considered  him  for  some  time,  Henry 
exclaimed  in  an  ecstacy,  "  It  is !  yes,  'it  is,  indeed, 
Thomas ;  I  thought  I  knew  him  when  he  looked  no 
bigger  than  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  now  I  am  sure  of 
him."  With  that  he  flew  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Ru- 
bicon, and  being  followed  by  every  boy  in  the  schod, 
stood  waiting  till  the  trusty  servant  was  within  call. 

"  Oh,  Thomas  !  Thomas  !"  cried  Henry,  ♦'  how  good 
you  are;  and  how  is  Maurice  and  Mrs.  Kitty  V 

**  Oh,  Thomas!  Thomas!  how  good  you  are,  and  how 
is  Maurice  and  Mrs.  Kitty  1"  re-echoed  another  voice 
from  behind  him,  rendering  it  wholly  impossible  for 
Henry  to  hear  the  answer.  Looking  behind  impatiently 
at  this  interruption,  he  saw  Master  Wellings  close  at 
his  ear,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  himself 
from  giving  him  a  shove  to  some  distance :  the  joy, 
however,  which  he  felt  at  Thomas's  near  approach,  soon 
made  him  forget  Master  Wellings,  and  he  returned  again 
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to  his  inquiries:  "are  they  all  quite  well,  and  Lion 
toor 

•*  Are  they  all  quite  well  ?"  repeated  Echo. 

**  How  good  you  are,  Thomas,''  said  Henry. 

*  How  good  you  are,  Thomas,"  said  Master  Wellings. 

*'  Aud  how  is  little  Maurice ;  is  he  grown  V  asked 
Henry. 

"  And  how  is  Uttle  Maurice ;  is  he  grown?''  said  tlie 
other  voice. 

Thomas  was  by  this  time  so  near  that  Henry  could 
distinguish  the  broad  grin  of  satisfaction  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Thomas,  that  I  am,**  said 
Henry. 

*'  Well,  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  Thomas,  that  I  am,** 
squeaked  Echo. 

**  Can't  you  hold  your  fool's  tongue,  Wellings  1"  said 
the  indignant  Marten,  who  now  stepped  forward  ; ''  what 
an  ape  you  are." 

A  few  more  steps  of  the  horse,  and  Thomas  had  passed 
the  Rubicon,  where  he  instantly  aUghted ;  Henry  had 
flown  almost  into  his  arms,  and  was  hardly  restrained 
by  his  more  manly  feelings  from  hugging  him  round  the 
neck,  as  in  former  days. 

"  And  how  be  you.  Master  Milner,"  said  Thomas ; 
"  how  be  you,  sir?  you  be  growd  surprising." 

"  I  am  very  well,  Thomas,"  said  Henry,  "  and  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

**  And  I  am  very  well,  Thomas,"  added  the  other  voice, 
•*  and  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  And  are  they  all  well,  quite  well  1"  said  Henry,  hold- 
ing Thomas's  rough  hand  within  his. 

"  And  are  they  all  well,  quite  well  ?"  repeated  Echo, 
.  in  a  still  more  squeaking  tone. 

Thomas  looked  at  the  second  speaker  with  a  stare 
of  vacant  amazement :  "  To  be  sure,  sir,  they  be  capital 
well,  and  Maurice  is  half  a  head  higher,  at  the  least— I 
measured  him  but  last  week  by  the  gate-post,  as  is  in 
fhe  yard;  you  remember  it  was  there  we  measured 
him,  Master  Milner,  when  he  first  corned ;  and  I  have 
got  a  bit  of  a  letter,  sir,  as  he  wrote  to  you  last  night, 
and  I  had  a  deal  to  do  to  keep  Maurice  from  running 
after  me  this  morning." 

"  Poor  Maurice,"  said  Henry,  **  why  did  not  you  let 
him  come,  Thomas  T" 
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"  Poor  Maurice,"  said  Master  Wellings,  *^  why  did  not 
you  let  him  come,  Thomas  V 

The  good  old  serving  man  gave  a  keen  look  from- 
under  his  bent  brows  at  Wellings,  and  then  said,  "  I 
have  a  deal  to  say  to  you,  Master  Henry,  but  while  yon 
talk  with  two  tongues,  I  can  think  of  nothing  as  I  have 
to  tell  you ;  but  sure,  you  look  bravely,  and  that's  one 
comfort ;  and  you  all  seem  merry  enough,  my  young 
masters ;  well,  laugh  away,  now's  your  time.  Master 
Milner  and  I  will  have  a  bit  of  talk  presently  by  our- 
selves." 

'*  Yes,  Thomas,"  said  Henry,  "  you  will  like  to  put  up 
TOur  horse  at  the  Lion,  and  then  I  will  take  you  into  the 
Souse,  and  you  can  show  me  Maurice's  letter." 

*'  And  maybe,"  said  Thomas,  pointing  to  a  pair  of 
well-stuffed  saddle-bags  which  lay  across  the  horse 
^  I  may  have  something  else  to  show  you ;  those  bags 
be  well  filled." 

"  By  your  kindness,  and  Mrs.  Kitty's,"  said  Henry ; 
**  but  you  are  very  kind,  and  always  have  been,  and  I  do 
not  know  anybody  in  England  that  I  should  have  been  so 
^d  to  see,  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it ;  but  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  speak  to  old  Spot;"  and  Henry 
went  up  to  pat  and  stroke  the  horse,  whom  he  had  known 
for  many  years. 

Master  Wellings,  still  keeping  close  to  Henry,  and 
repeating  his  last  words,  "I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
apeak  to  old  Spot,"  was  going  to  lay  his  hand  on  his 
neck,  when  Thomas,  drawing  the  horse  a  little  on  one 
side,  said,  civilly,  '*  Stand  back,  my  young  chap,  let  the 
borse  alone ;  you  b'ant  lucky  among  the  bastes ;  belike 
you  may  make  the  horse  uncivil." 

^  What's  that  you  are  saying  1"  asked  Master  Wel- 
lings, bristling  up  like  an  angry  cat. 

"  That  you  b'ant  lucky  among  the  dumb  craturs," 
added  Thomas ;  *'  so  I  say  you  had  better  let  the  horse 
alone." 

**  I  can  manage  a  horse,  I  dare  say,  quite  as  well  as 
you,"  replied  Master  Wellings ;  "  and  if  I  choose  to 
touch  the  horse,  I  will." 

"  I  does  not  know  much  as  to  your  management  of 
horses,"  said  Thomas,  looking  around  with  a  broad  grin 
at  the  rest  of  the  boys ;  "  but  I  know  this,  that  you  have 
not  much  notion  of  the  manner  of  guiding  a  bull."  At  the 
word  buHy  Master  Wellings's  countenance  instantly  (el^ 
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and  he  drew  back ;  which  being  observed  by  the  other 
boys,  they  all,  with  one  accoi^,  called  out,  *«  What's 
that !— what's  that  about  the  built" 

"  Oh !  nothing,  nothing,"  said  Henry,  *'  nothing  at  all; 
Thomas,  don't  tell  that  story — pray  dont  tell  it." 

**  Pra V  do  tell  it,  Thomas,"  said  one  and  another ; "  do 
tell  it ;''  and  the  boys  gathered  closer  around  him. 

Thomas  could  not  resist  the  temptation ;  and  notwith- 
standing Henry's  entreaties,  the  whole  story  was  un- 
folded, together  with  the  issue  thereof,  which  was  the 
adoption  of  Maurice. 

"Well,"  said  Henry,  addressing  his  school-fellows, 
when  the  story  was  finished,  "I  am  sorry  that  you 
know  this  tale;  but  there  are  several  things  which 
ought  to  be  remembered  first :  it  happened  several  years 
ago,  and  it  produced  great  good  to  Maurice,  and  perhaps 
few  of  us  would  have  been  less  frightened  if  we  were  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  way  of  a  furious  bull ;  and  there- 
fore I  hope,  that  as  this  is  the  first  we  have  heard,  it 
will  be  the  last  we  shall  hear  of  the  bull." 

Mr.  Simson  appearing  at  that  moment,  Henry  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  accompany  Thomas  to  put 
lip  his  horse,  and  presently  afterward  appeared  return- 
ing with  him  to  the  school-house. 

Thomas  was  carrying  the  saddle-bags,  which  he  pres- 
ently lugged  into  the  school-room,  and  produced  from 
thence  a  store  of  apples,  which  Henry  divided  among 
his  school-fellows ;  he  then  asked  Mr.  Simson  to  per- 
mit him  to  withdraw  with  Henry,  and  was  allowea  to 
go  into  the  empty  school-room,  Henry  having  hinted  to 
Marten  and  George  Berresford  that  he  wished  them  to 
be  of  the  party ;  and  there  Thomas  produced  Maurice's 
letter,  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  new  stockings,  with  various 
other  articles  of  clothing,  and  such  a  store  of  cidces, 
puffs,  raised  pies,  and  other  matters  of  the  same  kind, 
as  Mrs.  Kitty  supposed  might  be  acceptable.  To  divide 
these  among  the  whole  school  would  not  have  answered; 
Henry  therefore  resolved  to  bring  out  a  certain  portion 
of  them,  as  long  as  they  lasted,  to  the  great  class,  after 
the  little  ones  were  gone  to  bed,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  that  little  George  should  have  his  share. 

Thomas  and  Henry  then  entered  into  discourse  on 
many  things,  which  not  immediately  interesting  Marten, 
he  went  to  the  proper  person  and  made  interest  for 
tome  supper  for  Thomas,  which  having  iHt>ciired,  he 
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brought  it  in  himself,  and  setting  it  before  him,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Thomas,  1  am  truly  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  beg  you 
to  tell  all  those  who  love  Henry  Milner  in  Worcester- 
shire, that  he  is  the  very  best  boy  that  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be,  in  this  house." 

*^  That's  saying  a  dale,  my  young  gentleman,"  replied 
Thomas;  ** nevertheless,  I  reckon  that  it's  as  true 
spoken  a  word  as  ever  was  uttered — for,  bless  his  sweet 
face,  from  first  to  last,  there  never  was  such  a  boy  as> 
Master  Milner ;  and  here's  to  your  health,  sir,"  added 
Thomas,  taking  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  rising  and  bow- 
ing :  ^*you  be  a  gentleman,  1  see,  every  inch  of  you,  and 
no  doubt  a  Christian  too ;  for,  as  my  old  master  used  to 
say,  they  two  things  always  go  together,  that  is,  among 
the  better  sort." 

Henry  and  Thomas  were  together  till  bed-time,  and 
Henry,  having  written  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Kitty,  and  an- 
other to  Maurice,  and  procured  his  old  clothes  from 
Miss  Meckin  to  send  to  the  latter,  Thomas  took  his 
leave,  and  Henry  went  to  bed  to  dream  of  former  days, 
the  remembrances  of  which  had  been  refreshed  by  the 
visit  from  his  faithful  servant. 

It  seemed,  when  Henry  saw  young  Wellingsat  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  that  he  had  been  more  hurt  and 
offended  by  Thomas  than  had  at  first  appeared ;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  find  that  this  irritation  was  kept  up,  by  the 
perpetual  allusions  which  the  boys  made  to  bulls,  bull- 
feasts,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  this  animal ; 
and  when  he  had  hoped  that  the  matter  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, it  was  set  agoing  again  b}'  an  unlucky,  and 
Eerhaps  half-mischievous,  allusion  of  Marten's,  to  the 
istory  of  Hercules  and  Euristheus,  the  last  of  whom  is 
said  to  have  hid  himself  under  a  brazen  bowl,  whenever 
his  heroic  cousin  returned  from  any  of  his  labours  with 
the  trophies  of  his  conquests  on  his  shoulders,  hinting 
that  the  Cretan  bull  was  one  of  the  monsters  subdued 
by  this  valiant  son  of  Jove. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  method  which  may  be  more  suc- 
cessfully used  for  exciting  and  keeping  up  the  passion 
of  hatred  in  the  human  breast  than  this  mode  of  quiz- 
zing, so  often  practised  in  places  of  education,  whereby 
a  mental  sore  is  ever  kept  open,  and,  as  it  were,  a  per- 
petual Mister  laid  upon  the  heart. 

From  the  period  of  Thomas's  visit,  time  passed  on 
for  several  weeks  without  producing  any  events  worthy 
of  record. 
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In  describing  the  environs  of  Clent  Qreen,  I  farpfi 
to  mention  the  garden  which  was  appropnated  to  the 

Sonng  gentlemen,  and  which  was  a  portion  of  gronnd 
lat  formed  a  part  of  the  garden  of  the  old  manston^ 
being  enclosed  with  a  wall  which  ran  a  considerate  way 
along  the  side  of  the  play-ground,  and  was  approachable 
from  thence  by  a  door;  in  this  garden  were  seve- 
ral sheds  and  outhouses,  containing  coops  or  pens  Imr 
poultry,  in  which  the  boys  were  allowed  to  keep  rabbits, 
and  here  they  used  to  spend  some  of  their  leisure  hours, 
when  the  ushers  were  not  disposed  to  take  them  farther 
a-field ;  the  largest  of  these  cubs  or  dens,  or  whatever  else 
Tou  may  choose  to  call  it,  had  been  long  occupied  by 
Wellings  and  Co.,  and,  being  quite  distinct  from  the 
rest,  and  enclosed  by  a  little  low  wall,  what  the  contents 
of  this  place  might  be  was  not  generally  known.  It 
happened  one  afternoon  in  autumn,  as  the  young  gentle- 
men were  amusing  themselves  in  this  garden,  Henry 
and  Marten  being  together  near  the  Httle  den  last  men* 
tioned,  that  they  distinctly  heard  Roger  say  to  Wellings 
— *^  ril  bet  you  that  this  ferret  is  as  good  a  one  as  any 
in  Tom  Joneses  possession;  it^s  a  beauty  of  a  ferret.  ** 

*'  I  say,"  answered  Master  Wellings,  "  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  that  which  killed  the  great  rat  in  the  gutter, 
the  last  time  we  were  at  Jones's,  and  Mr.  Perkins  says 
00  too." 

'•  But  does  Perkins  know  lye  have  got  these  ferrets  V 
asked  a  third  voice, 

"  I  never  asked  him,"  replied  Wellings.  At  that  mo- 
ment Roger  came  out  of  the  shed,  and  seeing  Marten 
amd  Henry  so  near,  he  asked  them  to  come  in  smd  see 
the  ferrets. 

"  Don't  say  any  thing  to  me  about  your  ferrets,"  re- 
plied Henry,  "  for  I  don't  desire  either  to  see  them  or 
near  any  thing  about  them." 

•*  And  wherefore.  Master  Wisehead  1"  asked  Roger. 

"  Because,"  replied  Henry,  "  we  are  not  allowed  to 
keep  ferrets ;  and  if  you  let  me  know  that  you  have 
them,  and  I  should  be  questioned  about  them,  I  shfi^  tell 
alllknow." 

"  You  are  a  rum  concern,  Milner,"  said  Roger ;  "  an 
odd  fish  as  ever  entered  a  decent  place  of  education. 
What !  you  young  foQl !  surely  you  won't  go  and  'peach 
to  the  doctor  about  the  ferrets  ?" 

'*If  I  am  asked,  I  sha)l  t^U  tl^e  trutl^,  that's  a|l,"  sa|<) 
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Henry :  *'  and  now,  that  you  know  I  am  not  a  person  to 
be  depended  upon,  I  advise  yoa  to  keep  every  thing  from 
me  which  you  desire  I  should  not  tell." 

"  So  you  are  not  ashamed  to  call  yourself  a  tell-tale !'' 
said  Wellings. 

"  I  don't  call  myself  a  tell-tale,"  replied  Henry ;  "  I 
am  no  tell-tale ;  I  only  speak  when  I  am  spoken  to. 
But,  donH  trust  to  my  uttering  falsehoods  for  you ;  and 
I  caution  you  beforehand,  which  is  all  fair  and  open." 

"  Very  true,"  remarked  Marten ;  *'  what  Milner  says 
is  straight-forward,  and  plain  enough." 

"  Well,  but  surely  he  won't  be  blabbing  about  the  fer- 
rets V  said  Master  Wellings. 

"  You  have  no  reason,  Wellings,"  said  Henry, "  to  call 
me  a  blab." 

**  No,  that  he  has  not  in  truth,"  said  Roger ;  "  fairly 
spoken  enough.  I  don't  think  he'll  be  making  mischief, 
neither." 

"  You  shall  try  me,  if  you  please ;  and  see  what  I 
would  do  if  I  were  to  be  questioned,"  said  Henry.  "  I 
hardly  know  what  I  should  say,  if  I  were  to  be  asked 
about  your  pranks ;  but  I  should  not  wish  to  m^ike  mat- 
ters worse  than  they  are." 

"  Let  us  try  him,  then,"  said  Roger.  "  Come,  Marten, 
you  can  question  and  command  as  well  as  the  doctor 
himself.  You  shall  play  the  doctor,  and  I  will  be 
Mr.  Simson  ;  for  he  is  as  likely  as  any  one  to  be  the  ac^ 
cuser ;  and  we  will  try  the  tell-tale." 

"You  play  Mr.  Simson! — ^you  play  old  Graveairs, 
Roger  !"  said  Wellings :  "  why,  you  are  as  fit  for 
such  a  character  as  you  would  be  to  ape  Miss  Judy 
Meckin  at  combing  time !  Come,  let  us  call  the  first 
class,  and  Mansfield  shall  play  old  Simson  ;  he  is  just 
such  another  queer  shaver." 

The  first  class  were  accordingly  called.  Marten  seated 
in  state  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  Edward  Mansfield  fixed 
upon  to  bring  up  the  complaint ;  all  the  elder  boys  in  the 
mean  time,  having  placed  themselves  round  to  see  the 
sport.  While  the  accuser  was  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  accusation.  Marten  sat  studying  his 
pocket  Homer,  with  as  perfect  composure  of  manner 
as  the  doctor  would  have  himself  displayed  on  a  like 
occasion :  neither  did  he  lift  up  his  eyes  from  his  book, 
till  the  soi'disant  Mr.  Simson  had  expressed  himself  to 
tiie  following  purpose : 

M3 
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**  Sir,  I  am  extremely  distressed  to  be  obliged  to  disturb 
you  from  your  studies,  which  ought  to  be,  and  undoabt* 
edly  are,  of  a  more  interesting  nature  than  the  things 
which  I  am  compelled  to  impart ;  inasmuch  as  the  vol- 
ume which  you  are  now  perusing  treats  of  matters  of  high 
and  exalted  import:  whereas,  that  which  I  have  to  say  re- 
fers to  certain  misdemeanors  of  your  young  gentlemen, 
of  which  hints,  though  dark  ones,  have  reached  my 
ears,  through  the  intervention  of  that  prudent  and  sa- 
gacious person  Miss  Judy  Meckin ;  who,  having  observed 
that  the  inferior  or  minor  digit  of  the  sinister  hand  of 
Master  Roger  Clayton  was  tied  up  and  bound  with  a 
remnant  of  black  silk,  satin,  sarcenet,  or  other  mate- 
rial of  the  same  colour,  was  led  to  opine  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  same  Roger  Clayton  had  received  a 
wound  from  the  tooth  or  teeth  of  a  ferret,  an  unclean, 
offensive,  and  ill-conditioned  animal,  which  is  justly  and 
properly  abhorred  by  all  sensible  and  discreet  persons, 
although  possessing  qualities  which  formerly,  as  also 
in  the  present  day,  have,  and  do  commend  it  to  the  re- 
gard of  many  such  young  gentlemen  as  are  lovers  of 
pugilistic  contests  and  sanguinary  sports." 

Thus  spoke  the  representative  of  the  usher ;  and  he 
who  stood,  or  rather  sat,  in  the  character  of  the  doctor, 
was  a  moment  or  more  before  he  replied  ;  then  raising 
his  eyes  from  his  book,  "  Mr.  Simson,"  he  said,  "  I  com- 
mend your  zeal :  this  matter  must  be  investigated — and 
though  I  do  not  altogether  coincide  with  you  in  your 
ideas  of  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  Miss  Judy  Meckin, 
yet  I  am  willing,  as  all  prudent  persons  ought  to  be,  to 
be  benefited  even  by  the  hints  of  those  of  whose  wisdom 
I  may  not  possess  the  highest  opinion.  And  now,  Mr. 
Simson,  it  is  my  wish,  that  forthwith  you  should  go  forth 
into  the  hall,  and  select,  pick,  choose,  or  cull  from  the 
mass  of  the  boys,  the  ignobile  vulgtis,  that  individual  of 
whose  correctness  of  speech  you  have  had  reason 
(through  experience,  for,  as  the  learned  affirm,  expert- 
entia  docet)  to  form  the  best  opinion,-<-and  bring  him 
into  my  presence  without  loss  of  time,  in  order  that  I 
may  interrogate  him  concerning  this  matter!" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  representative  of  Mr.  Simson,  "  I 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  boy  most  fitted 
to  our  purpose  on  this  occasion,  there  being  only  two  of 
the  first  class  whom  I  consider  as  being  wholly  clear 
and  free  from  that  low,  despicable  inclination  for  those 
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sanstnnary  sports,  in  which  the  little  animal  before 
spoken  of  is  able  to  communicate  to  their  entertainment ; 
and  the  first  of  these  being  an  exquisite,  and  in  conse- 
quence very  unstable  and  uncertain  in  his  humours,  I 
shall  set  aside,  as  a  witness  not  to  be  depended  upon ; 
but  the  second,  being  a  steady,  sober,  rational,  prudent, 
discreet,  and  tractable  character,  I  shall  presently  in- 
troduce into  your  presence." 

He  that  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  doctor  changed  not  a 
muscle  of  his  face  while  the  pseudo  Mr.  Simson  made 
his  reply — not  that  he  was  not  somewhat  hard  tried, 
when  mention  was  made  of  a  "  certain  exquisite"  for 
whom  he  had  no  small  regard.  Nevertheless,  he  man- 
aged to  preserve  the  dignified  solemnity  of  his  charac- 
ter, replying  that  he  desired  that  the  young  gentleman  in 
question  might  be  summoned  to  his  presence. 

Henry  Milner  was  forthwith  brought  forward,  which 
same  Henry  Milner,  standing  with  his  eyes  bent  down, 
awaited  the  pleasure  of  his  master,  having  first  made  a 
most  profound  and  respectful  reverence. 

"Humph!"  said  the  doctor,  looking  keenly  on  Henry 
— "  and  so,  young  man,  you  are  the  person  selected  by 
Mr.  Simson  as  the  individual  among  our  young  people  the 
least  liable  to  be  swerved  by  passion,  interest,  self-con- 
ceit, fear,  or  other  feelings  to  which  frail  human  nature 
is  liable ;  and  hence,  as  being  the  person  the  best  fitted 
for  giving  a  true,  clear,  and  just  statement  of  any  in- 
correct proceedings  which  may  now  be  carrying  on 
under  my  roof." 

Henry  bowed,  and  answered  that  "  no  doubt  there 
were  many  persons  in  the  school  who  might  be  con- 
fided in  quite  as  safely  as  himself." 

The  doctor,  in  return,  affecting  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
said,  "  You  must  please,  sir,  to  leave  me  and  Mr.  Sim- 
son to  judge  for  ourselves  on  this  occasion ;  your  busi- 
ness is  now  to  answer  the  questions  which  I  shall  pro- 
pound ;  and  first  permit  me  to  ask,  have  you,  Mr.  Milner, 
ever  seen  a  ferret  or  ferrets  since  you  became  my  pupil  V* 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Henry. 

"That's  an  untruth,"  exclaimed  Roger;  "that's  a 
bare  falsehood  ;  for  you  have  not  seen  the  colour  of  the 
skin  of  a  single  ferret  in  my  keeping,  or  in  that  of  any 
other  boy  in  this  house." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  Roger,"  said  Marten,  "or  T  hava 
done." 
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The  other  boys  enforced  this  command,  and  fhe  »ai 

disdnt  doctor  proceeded  to  this  effect : 

**  Where,  sir,  did  you  see  the  animftl  or  tmimalu  yon 
Bpeak  oft — in  whose  hand,  aiKl  in  what  placet" 

**  In  the  hands  of  Tom  Jones ;  and  in  the  field  near 
his  house,"  replied  Henrjr. 

**  A  good  come  off,"  cried  Roger ;  "  a  rare  come  off!" 

^*  Silence !"  exclaimed  the  other  boys,  and  the  doctor 
went  on. 

"  Don't  prevaricate,  sir ;  but  answer  me  this  ques- 
tion—hare  you,  or  have  you  not,  seen  a  ferret  or  ferrets 
within  my  premises  V 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Rare !"  said  Roger ;  "  I  wish  to  my  heart  that  the 
doctor  himself  was  now  questioning  him." 

Marten  took  no  notice  of  this,  but  going  on  with  his 
etamination,  spoke  to  this  effect : 

"  Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  Mr.  Milner,  reason  to 
think,  suppose,  or  conjecture  that  any  of  my  young 
gentlemen  possess  one  or  more  of  these  abominable 
creatures,  or  that  any  animals  of  this  kind  are  nurtured, 
cherished,  or  protected  by  any  of  the  young  men  or 
boys  under  my  tuition  1 — speak  to  the  purpose,  sir." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  returned  Henry,  "  that  I  shall  never 
speak  an  untruth  in  your  presence,  or  that  of  any  other 
person ;  but  I  would  rather  not  answer  this  question." 

"  No  prevarication,  sir,"  returned  the  doctor ;  **  have 
you,  or  have  you  not,  reason  to  think  that  there  are 
ferrets  on  my  premises  1" 

"  There  are,  sir,"  replied  Henry. 

"  And  in  whose  hands  ?"  asked  the  examiner ;  •*  de- 
clare the  names  of  the  persons  who  possess  them." 

"  Roger  Clayton  has  one,"  returned  Henry;  "  I  can 
answer  for  no  other  person." 

"  What  say  you  to  that,  Roger  1 — Eh,  Roger  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  boys  who  surrounded  him. 

"  Why,"  replied  he,  "  that  Milner  is  as  he  said,  not 
to  be  depended  on,  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  he 
would  do  for  a  friend  in  distress ;  he  is  a  mere  nothing 
at  all — a  rotten  post  to  lean  on." 

The  trial  being  now  at  an  end,  the  boys  got  round 
Menry,  and  said,  "  Now  do  tell  us,  Milner,  have  you 
given  us  a  true  copy  of  your  countenance  ?  Would 
you  really  blab  in  this  way,  if  you  were  put  to  the 
trial  ?" 
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"  Certainly  I  would,"  said  Henry ;  "  so,  take  care 
you  don't  trust  me  ;  consider  me  as  a  spy,  if  you  will, 
but  make  yourselves  sure  of  this,  that  I  will  always 
speak  the  truth  (the  Almighty  helping  me),  whether  it 
makes  against  myself  or  my  friend.  I  am  not  a  tell- 
tale, for  I  seek  not  occasions  of  mischief,  as  you  must 
all  have  seen  long  before  this  time ;  and  this  I  add,  that 
had  I  desired  to  injure  any  of  you,  I  should  not  have 
warned  you  not  to  depend  upon  me ;  or  laid  myself  open 
as  I  now  have  done." 

"  Fair  enough,"  said  Marten — **  fairly  spoken  enough ; 
and  I  think  you  all  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

'^  Satisfied !"  said  Roger ;  ''  satisfied  to  find  that  we 
have  a  blab  and  a  tell-tale  among  us ;  and  one  too  that 
is  impudent  enough  to  tell  us  that  he  is  one,  and  will  be 
one,  whenever  called  upon." 

"  Why,"  replied  Marten,  "  his  forewarning  you  of  his 
resolution  to  speak  the  whole  truth  whenever  called 
upon  is  the  very  thing  which  clears  him  in  my  opinion 
of  all  dishonourable  intentions.  He  plainly  tells  you, 
that  he  wishes  you  to  be  careful  of  what  you  do  before 
him,  because  he  cannot,  and  will  not,  lie  and  equivo- 
cate to  hide  your  faults." 

**  Well,"  said  Wellings,  **  all  this  is  very  fine,  but  it 
is  a  monstrous  bore  to  have  such  a  blab  among  us." 

"  Get  thee  within  thy  brazen  bowl,  oh,  most  valiant 
Euristheus  !"  said  Marten ;  ^^  for  we  are  about  to  bring 
forward  the  Cretan  bull !" 

"  No  more  of  that,"  said  WelUngs,  reddening,  "  we 
have  had  enough  of  that  already.  Marten ;  I  was  quite 
a  boy,  you  well  know,  when  that  affair  took  place ;  and, 
if  all  our  fooPs  tricks  when  we  were  children  are  to  be 
brought  forward,  1  know  not  where  the  end  of  them 
will  be." 

"  True,"  replied  Marten,  "  we  have  all  been  fools  in 
our  time ;  and  1  will  promise  you  never  to  use  the 
words  brass  bowl,  bull,  or  booby,  excepting  when  you 
accuse  Milner  of  being  a  Uab ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for 
honest  Thomas,  this  most  savoury  and  witty  history  of 
the  encounter  between  Master  Wellings  and  the  bull, 
together  with  that  of  the  valour  of  Master  Henry  Mil- 
ner, and  the  descent  of  poor  Patrick  O'Grady  from  the 
summit  of  the  hay-cart,  would  never  have  reached  the 
ears  of  a  single  individual  at  Clent  Green." 

So  saying.  Marten  took  Henry's  arm,  and  walked  with 
him  from  the  garden. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Latia  Themes— ftnd  the  Prizes. 

The  trial  respecting  the  ferrets  did  not  appear  to 
alter  the  conduct  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  general 
towards  Henry.  Wellings,  however,  some  days  after- 
ward, informed  him  that  the  ferrets  were  all  gone — a 
piece  of  information  the  truth  of  which  Henry  did  not 
think  it  his  business  to  inquire  into. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Master  Wellings,  "  that  they  must 
have  got  out  in  the  night,  somehow  or  other,  for  they 
were  safe  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning  I  missed 
them ;  so,  as  they  were  not  where  I  left  them,  I  sup- 
posed that  they  were  gone ;  and  so,  you  may  tell  the 
doctor,  Henry,  that  there  are  none  in  or  about  the  prem- 
ises." 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  the  doctor  will  ever  ask  me 
any  questions  about  them,"  replied  Henry. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Wellings ;  "  I  don't  know 
any  thing  about  it ;  but  the  ferrets  are  gone — and  that 
I  know  to  my  sorrow." 

Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  ferretsj  and,  presently, 
a  new  subject  of  discourse  was  brought  forward.  It 
was  a  custom  of  Dr.  Matthews  to  require  a  Latin  theme 
from  every  boy  in  the  great  class,  before  the  Christmas 
holydays ;  and  to  bestow  a  first  and  second  prize  on  the 
two  best  themes.  These  themes  were  to  be  of  a  spe- 
cified length ;  and  the  subjects  were  left  to  the  boys 
themselves. 

One  morning,  the  doctor  informed  his  pupils  that  this 
his  usual  plan  was  not  to  be  departed  from ;  and  he  fur- 
ther added,  that  he  had  given  his  pupils  timely  notice, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  more  leisure  for 
studying  their  subjects  and  composing  with  correct- 
ness. 

This  day,  as  soon  as  the  young  gentlemen  got  out 
into  the  play-ground,  Roger  Clayton  exclaimed,  "  Surely 
-  the  doctor  does  not  think  that  I  shall  be  puzzling  my 
brains  about  my  theme  from  this  time  till  Christmas.'* 
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"  I  don't  know  what  he  thinks,"  said  Master  Wellings, 
**  nor  do  I  much  care  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  neither  you 
nor  1,  Roger,  shall  trouble  ourselves  about  our  themes 
till  just  a  week  or  so  before  breaking  up." 

**  Most  resolutely  and  wisely  resolved  upon,"  ex- 
claimed Marten  ;  "  I  cannot  but  commend  your  prudence 
and  discretion." 

"  You  are  quizzing,  Marten,"  said  Wellings,  "  I  am 
sure  of  it." 

"Don't  decide  rashly,"  answered  Marten,  calmly; 
"  be  sure  you  don't,  Wellings  !" 

In  pursuance  of  the  determination  of  Roger,  neither 
he  nor  Wellings  attempted  to  begin  their  themes  till  two 
weeks  before  Christmas;  but  Marten  and  Henry  la- 
boured together ;  each  of  them  choosing  a  character 
from  ancient  history  for  his  subject.  Marten  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  best  scholar  in  the  whole  school,  and 
therefore  had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  task; 
but  Henry,  who  had  never  written  any  other  Latin  than 
mere  exercises,  found  difficulty  in  every  sentence,  but 
he  had  a  friend  at  hand.  Marten  was  ever  ready  with 
his  advice,  though  he  had  too  much  honour  to  write  the 
theme  for  him ;  and  if  he  had  offered  to  do  so,  I  trust 
it  would  have  been  disallowed  by  Henry. 

About  the  time  when  some  of  the  idlest  boys  in  the 
class  were  beginning  their  themes,  Henry's  was  finished, 
neatly  copied,  and  laid  by ;  and  he  was  thus  freed  from 
all  those  tremulous  apprehensions  which  must  ever 
attend  a  modest  person,  who  thinks  that  he  must  per- 
form a  difficult  task  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  season  of  Christmas  at  length  drew  near ;  and 
the  day  fixed  for  giving  the  prizes  was  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  breaking  up;  many  a  stout  heart  quaked 
when  the  awful  morning  arrived.  The  reading  of  the 
themes  was  to  take  place  in  the  evening;  and, as  it  was 
always  a  kind  of  public  occasion,  during  the  course  of 
the  morning  several  carriages  rolled  in  at  the  gate,  from 
wliich  the  parents,  friends,  and  connexions  of  many  of 
the  boys  alighted,  and  were  introduced  into  the  parlour 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  Mrs.  Matthews  and  the 
young  ladies. 

During  the  course  of  the  day,  several  individuals 
among  the  young  gentlemen  were  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  their  friends,  and  among  these  was  Marten, 
who  was  inquired  for  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  a  gentlemau 
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of  large  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Marten^s  father;  and  was  come  ex- 
pressly to  invite  him  to  spend  the  holydays  at  Fortescue 
Court. 

No  one,  however,  inquired  after  Henry  or  George ; 
they  therefore  sat  together  most  of  the  day  in  the  school- 
room, the  elder  quietly  amusing  himself  with  a  book, 
and  the  other  in  making  a  leather  ball. 

Much  talk  in  the  mean  time  passed  in  the  school  about 
the  prizes ;  the  young  gentlemen  making  many  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  perso/is  who  might  expect  the 
second  prize,  for  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  first 
would  be  adjudged  to  Marten. 

While  these  discussions  were  taking  place,  a  very 
pleasing  young  man  in  a  clerical  dress  entered  the  room, 
and  accosted  several  of  the  boys  by  name.  Henry  learned 
that  this  person  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  doctor, 
Mr.  Richard  Matthews,  who  had  on  one  or  two  occasions 
taken  his  brother^s  place  in  the  school  for  several  weeks, 
and  performed  his  delegated  duties  in  a  most  exem- 
plary manner.  In  the  course  of  the  turn  he  made  round 
the  hall,  he  at  length  came  up  to  the  window  near  which 
Henry  sat  with  little  George,  being  followed  by  some 
of  the  elder  boys. 

When  he  approached,  Henry  rose  up  and  bowed,  on 
which  Mr.  Matthews,  turning  to  his  companions,  said, 
"Do  I  not  now  see  young  Milner,  the  excellent  Mr. 
Dalben's  pupil  V  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  gave  him  his  hand,  saying,  *'  Master  Milner,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you — I  formerly  knew  your  excellent  father ;  I 
was  then  but  a  little  boy  indeed,  but  he  came  to  see  me 
at  school,  and  presented  me  with  a  little  pocket-bible  with 
clasps,  and  was  indeed  the  first  person  who  ever  gave  me 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  Scripture." 

The  tears  started  in  Henry's  eyes,  and  he  from  that 
moment  felt  that  Mr.  Matthews  was  his  friend.  How 
sweet,  how  very  sweet  it  is  to  hear  of  the  good  works 
of  a  parent  now  no  more ! 

"  We  are  all  on  tip-toe,"  said  Roger,  addressing  Mr. 
Matthews,  "  to  know  who's  to  get  the  second  prize  this 
evening." 

"  I  hope,"  replied  Mr.  Matthews,  "  that  you  have  all 
tried  to  deserve  it,  and  then  it  is  of  little  consequence 
who  gets  it." 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,"  replied  Roger,  "  I  am  sure  I  should 
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liWe  to  get  it,  if  it  was  only  to  plagne  Wellings;  for  I 
know  he  would  be  so  confoandedly  mortified.'* 

"  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Matthews :  ^  one  could  not  bat 
wish  you  success  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  disinterest- 
edness which  you  display :"  and  the  young  clergyman 
smiled. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Master  Wellings,  '*  I  should  not  be 
mortified  the  least  in  the  world  if  you  got  it ;  for  1  don't 
care  a  brass  farthing  for  the  prize,  unless  it  might  be  to 
dumbfonnder  Marten ;  for  he  will  have  it,  that  I  did  not 
take  half  time  enough  for  my  theme ;  and  I  am  sore 
1  was  at  it  till  I  was  as  stupid  as  a  dog !" 

**Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  were  not  as  stupid 
before  you  began  the  theme  as  after  yoa  had  finished 
it,  Wellings  V^  asked  Edward  Mansfield. 

Mr.  Matthews  then  addressed  Henry,  and  said,  '^  My 
little  man,  you  look  very  calm ;  you  don't  say  any  thing 
about  the  prize :  have  you  no  chance  of  it  V 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Henry,  smiling ;  "  I  do  not  think  I 
have ;  and  1  am  not  sure  that  I  wish  for  it." 

*'  Eh !"  said  Roger,  "  do  but  hear  him ;  what  tune 
shall  we  set  that  to  1 — Eh !  my  good  fellow !  so  you 
don't  want  the  prize  1 — who's  to  believe  that,  think  you  1 
Why,  Mr.  Matthews,  you  would  not  credit  it,  but  as  soon 
as  ever  the  doctor  gave  us  notice  that  we  were  to  write 
themes,  he  set  to  work,  and  wrote,  and  corrected,  and 
studied,  and  re-studied,  and  scratched  out,  and  put  in, 
night  after  night,  night  after  night ;  and  so  went  on  till 
alx)ut  ten  days  since,  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  his 
theme  being  the  very  best ;  and  now  he  pretends  to 
say  he  cares  nothing  about  the  prize.  Let  those  believe 
him  who  like  to  be  made  fools  of;  for  my  part,  1  know 
that  he  would  give  his  head,  ears  and  all,  to  get  the 
prize." 

"I  would  give  nothing  to  get  it,"  replied  Henry, 
**  though  I  would  do  much  to  deserve  it ;  but  somehow, 
when  I  think  that  I  can  only  have  it  by  disappointing  and 
vexing  other  people,  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  not  have 
it — and  that  is  the  plain  truth." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Mr.  Matthews ;  "  I  don't  quite- 
understand  your  sentiment." 

"  Only,  sir,"  replied  Henry,  "  that  I  don't  like  to  be 
happy  at  the  expense  of  other  people ;  and  indeed,  sir, 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  be  made  happy  at  that  rate," 

*'  Excellent !"  said  Mr.  Matthews, 
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Henry  looked  up,  as  if  to  say — ^Why  excellent,  sir,  I 
don't  comprehend  you — what  have  I  saidi — However 
he  did  not  speak,  excepting  with  his  eyes. 

*'  I  call  your  principle  excellent,''  said  Mr.  Matthews, 
**  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  common  one ;  and 
in  the  second,  because  it  is  so  entirely  congenial  with 
Christianity,  and  conformable  to  the  feelings  which 
Christ  our  Saviour  desires  to  excite  in  the  distribution 
of  his  rewards  to  those  that  love  him.  I  use  the  word 
reward  in  this  place,  because,  however  obtained,  either 
through  Christ  or  by  a  man^s  own  deserts,  happiness 
bestowed  on  a  creature  who  is  found  worthy  thereof 
must  be  called  a  reward. 

"  In  describing  the  blessedness  of  his  redeemed  ones 
he  makes  the  prospect  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  view  of  pain,  tears,  and 
sorrow,  as  one  of  the  first  ingredients  of  this  state  of 
beatitude :  whereas,  in  all  views  of  happiness  depicted 
by  unregenerate  man,  either  for  himself  or  his  friend, 
there  is  a  kind  of  exclusive  spirit,  and  a  hope  of  being 
better,  wiser,  richer,  more  fortunate,  and  more  blessea 
than  his  fellow-creatures.  In  one  word,  my  dear  Mil- 
ner,  I  do  of  all  things  enjoy  your  idea  of  not  wishing 
for  that  sort  of  happiness  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  triumph  over  other  people's  feelings." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Henry,  "you  are  very  good,  for  giving 
me  any  credit  for  speaking  what  I  have  done ;  but  I  am 
very  sure  that  there  is  not  one  boy  here  present  that 
would  sit  down  coolly  and  quietly  to  wish  his  companion 
any  unhappiness." 

♦*  Now  really,  Milner,"  said  Roger,  "  I  do  think  you 
judge  better  of  us  than  we  deserve ;  you  are  a  good 
fellow,  after  all,  though  a  queer  one ;  and  yet  I  don^t 
know  but  I  think  better  of  you  than  of  ever  another  lad 
in  the  school." 

"  Clayton,"  said  Mr.  Matthews,  "  will  you  never  leave 
off  speaking  like  a,plough-boy  1" 

"  He  can  speak  properly  when  he  pleases,  sir,"  said 
Edward  Mansfield ;  "  but  he  thinks  it  smart  and  dashing 
to  be  vulgar  now  and  then." 

*^  I  am  much  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Matthews,  "  that  his 
nows  and  thens  come  very  often,  and  sometimes  when 
not  cadled  for." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  an  exceedingly 
shrill  voice  issuing  from  the  farther  door  of  the  school- 
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room,  sounding  at  first  Uke  the  shriek  of  a  lapdog, 
whose  tail  has  been  accidentally  trod  upon ;  and  becom- 
ing gradually  more  acute  and  sonorous ;  and  at  length 
proceeding  to  utter  articulate  and  intelligible  sounds. 
The  words  which  were  thus  conveyed  to  the  astonished 
auditors  were  to  this  effect :  **  Mr.  Perkins !  Mr.  Simson  J 
Mr.  Perkins ! — What,  no  usher  in  the  hall !"  Then  in  a 
higher  key,  **  Mr.  Perkins!  Mr.  Simson! — Mr.  Simson! 
Mr.  Perkins!**  Then  an  expression  of  impatience, 
after  which  the  following  names  were  reverberated,  in 
still  more  high  and  querulous  accents,  "  Master  How ! 
Master  Jones !  Master  Rawlins  !  Master  Bunce !  Master 
Greaves !  Master  Lister !  Master  Betts !  Master  Hoskins  \ 
am  I  to  send,  call,  knock,  and  sing,  for  an  hour  in  vain  ? 
and  am  I  at  length  obliged  to  come  myself  at  this  time 
too,  when  I  am  wanted  in  twenty  places  at  once — 
because  you  don't  choose  to  come  and  be  combed  and 
washed,  and  have  your  best  clothes  on.  But  I  will  wait 
no  longer ;  you  shall  not  be  dressed,  not  one  of  you— ' 
and  then  how  are  you  to  appear  in  the  school-room  before 
all  the  company  V 

The  former  part  of  this  exordium  seemed  to  have 
proceeded  from  some  chink  in  the  wall,  but  some  unlucky 

Serson  having  contrived  during  the  oration  to  throw  the 
oor  wide  open,  the  whole  person  of  Miss  Judy  Meckin 
appeared  from  behind,  clad  in  the  robe  or  wrapper 
which  has  been  honourably  mentioned  afore  time,  her 
left  hand  being  armed  with  that  terrible  instrument  of 
many  teeth  with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  operate 
on  the  heads  of  the  lesser  boys :  and  her  right  hand 
being  raised  as  if  to  enforce  her  argument,  while  every 
feature  of  her  face  was  animated  with  high  and  excessive 
indignation. 

Such  was  the  figure  displayed  to  view  by  the  opening 
door,  and  such  the  terror  she  inspired  that  the  little 
boys,  instead  of  obeying  her  summons,  gathered  together 
like  frightened  sheep,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
school-room. 

Mr.  Matthews,  however,  seeing  the  demur,  walked  up 
to  the  enraged  lady,  apologized  to  her  for  the  trouble 
she  had  had  of  coming  in  her  own  proper  person  to  seek 
the  boys,  alleged  in  excuse  the  bustle  which  then  pre« 
vailed  in  the  house  ;  and  having  thus  dispersed  the  storm, 
and  restored  something  like  complacency  to  the  old 
lady's  face,  the  scene  was  closed  by  her  departure  and 
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that  of  the  little  flock,  against  whose  hands  and  heads 
she  meditated  certain  attacks  which  were  more  requisite 
than  acceptable. 

This  world  has  often  been  compared  to  a  stage,  on 
which  an  infinite  variety  of  scenes  are  introduced,  and 
on  which  the  same  actor  struts  at  one  time  with 
feathered  head  in  the  character  of  a  prince,  and  in  the 
next  performs  the  part  of  some  obscure  menial,  and 
vice  versd ;  thus  was  it  with  Miss  Judy  Meckin,  whose 
next  appearance  was  in  the  school-room,  which,  being 
illuminated,  and  disposed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre,  with  a  kind  of  platform  or  stage  at  the  higher 
end  thereof,  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  place ;  in 
front  of  the  stage  or  platform  were  rows  of  seats,  placed 
for  such  visiters  as  cnose  to  honour  Clent  Green  with 
their  presence  from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  farm- 
houses, together  with  such  of  the  boys  as  were  con- 
sidered only  as  spectators ;  and  on  the  platform  on  each 
side  were  chairs,  placed  for  the  more  intimate  and 
more  honourable  friends  of  the  doctor,  together  with 
the  ladies  of  the  family ;  among  which  last  Miss  Judy 
Meckin  shone  resplendent  in  a  pea-green  satin,  with 
a  wreath  of  white  roses,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
rendered  less  girl-like  by  a  kind  of  cobweb-like  lace  cap, 
which  peeped  from  beneath  the  tiffany  and  tinsel  leaves ; 
neither  were  the  roses  on  her  head  her  only  ornaments, 
for  in  this,  the  most  triumphant  period  of  her  year,  her 
features  were  bedecked  with  many  gracious  smiles,  and 
she  paid  her  compliments  to  the  strangers  with  as  much 
glee,  vivacity,  and  self-importance  as  if  she  had  been  a 
young  bride  on  a  birth-night  at  court. 

In  a  kind  of  semicircle,  forming  the  back-ground  of 
the  platform,  sat  those  persons  who  were  to  be  judges 
of  the  merits  of  the  themes ;  and  here,  indeed,  many 
wise  faces  and  wiser  wigs  were  displayed  to  view,  and 
the  solemn  hems  and  coughs  which  proceeded  from  this 
crescent  were  not  a  Httle  appalling  to  those  whose  judg- 
ment was  on  the  point  of  being  decided. 

When  the  company  were  assembled,  the  great  bell 
was  rung,  and  the  boys  were  introduced,  the  younger 
ones  being  directed  to  take  the  places  appointed  them  in 
the  front  of  the  audience ;  while  the  ten  elder  boys,  or 
I  should  rather  say  the  ten  members  of  the  first  class, 
were  allowed  to  stand  together  on  the  corner  of  the 
platform,  waiting  till  one  and  another  should  be  called 
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forward  to  produce  his  theme,  and  to  hear  it  read ;  Mr. 
Matthews  having  undertaken  to  do  as  much  justice  to 
each  author  as  his  powers  of  elocution  would  permit. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  a  chance  of  producing 
the  themes  according  to  their  respective  merits,  the 
authors  were  to  be  called  according  to  their  usual  posi- 
tion in  the  class,  and  the  themes  were  not  only  to  be 
read  in  Latin,  but  also  to  be  given  in  their  English  trans- 
lation, for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  present ;  and  accord- 
ing to  this  order  of  things,  our  friend  Henry  expected  to 
be  the  third  person  called  upon,  and  Marten  the  last. 

When  every  thing  had  been  thus  arranged  in  the  court, 
an  awful  pause  ensued,  filled  up  with  a  kind  of  confused 
murmur  of  whisperings,  and  suppressed  titterings,  the 
greater  part  of  which  last  might  be  traced  to  the  Misses 
Matthews,  who  were  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  platform  to  that 
occupied  by  the  parties  who  were  about  to  be  judged. 

During  this  painful  pause,  an  accurate  observer  would 
have  been  interested  in  remarking  the  various  effects 
which  their  present  situation  had  upon  the  young  men, 
some  of  whom  seemed  more  violently  agitated  than 
circumstances  would  justify,  and  these  were  commonly 
those  who  had  boasted  most  of  their  indifference  to  the 
opinions  which  were  this  evening  to  be  pronounced. 
Roger  stared,  and  seemed  wholly  bewildered;  Master 
Wellings  looked  white,  and  trembled ;  Marten  was  grave 
and  impenetrable,  and  Henry  Milner  was  just  as  usual. 

At  length,  the  word  of  command  was  given,  and  Mr. 
Roger  Clayton  desired  to  step  forth  and  produce  his 
theme,  which  he  did  in  the  utmost  confusion  imaginable ; 
neither  can  we  blame  him  for  being  confused,  the  situa- 
tion being  sufficiently  embarrassing. 

The  Latin  was  read,  and  no  comments  made,  and  the 
translation  then  given,  which  passed  in  the  same  way ; 
after  which,  the  young  gentleman  was  desired  to  with- 
draw. Another  boy  was  then  brought  forward,  whose 
production  was  also  heard  without  comment. 

Master  Henry  Milner  was  next  called,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  youthful  and  very  pleasing  appearance 
instantly  excited  interest,  together  with  the  peculiarly 
innocent  and  unpresuming  manner  in  which  he  looked 
lip  to  Mr.  Matthews,  when  he  delivered  his  theme  to 
him. 

What  the  elders  on  the  bench  thought  of  his  Latin  did 
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not  appear,  although  there  was  a  stir  among  the  wigs 
while  the  lecture  was  going  on,  and  the  doctor  was 
seen  to  tap  his  snuff-box  with  a  flourish,  and  heard  to 
hem  between  the  pauses  no  less  than  three  times,  a 
circumstance  from  which  the  anxious  Marten  (who,by- 
the-by,  at  that  moment  had  altogether  forgotten  the  ex- 
istence of  the  exquisite)  began  to  augur  well,  as  he  also 
did  from  a  certain  glow  which  lighted  up  the  features  of 
Mr.  Matthews  as  he  read. 

At  length  the  Latin  lecture  being  finished,  Mr. 
Matthews  turned  with  spirit  to  that  part  of  the  audience 
who  were  not  supposed  to  understand  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  gave  the  translation  as  follows : 

"While  my  more  learned  and  intelligent  companions 
have  invoked  the  daughters  of  Jove  to  their  assistance, 
and  sought  that  inspiration  which  proceeds  from  the 
Pierian  fountain,  being  little  versed  in  these  matters,  I 
have  been  led  to  desire  to  drink  of  another  stream,  and 
to  imbibe  that  inspiration  which  may  enable  me,  un- 
worthy though  I  be,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Shepherd 
King,  such  as  he  is  represented  in  the  volumes  of  Sacred 
Song,  and  such  as  my  fancy  has  sometimes  represented 
him  to  me  in  visions  on  my  bed,  and  in  my  waking 
dreams,  when  wandering  amid  those  glories,  scenes 
of  natural  beauty,  wherein  pastoral  images  are  most 
likely  to  affect  the  imagination. 

"  And  first,  I  would  desire  to  point  out  the  origin  of 
my  Shepherd  King,  of  whom  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel  was  the  emblem ;  his  origin  is  divine,  nay,  he  is 
divinity  himself;  but  he  descended  from  on  high,  and 

Eut  on  the  veil  of  flesh,  and  became  the  Shepherd  of  the 
uman  race,  for  the  flock  of  his  fold  are  men ;  and  in 
this  his  character  of  a  shepherd,  he  gave  up  his  life  for 
his  sheep,  and  the  coat  with  which  his  divine  nature  was 
endued  was  torn  and  rent,  and  for  a  while  taken  from 
him :  but  he  had  power  to  assume  it  again,  and  again  to 
take  upon  him  his  pastoral  office;  for  he  had  by  his 
sufferings  purchased  for  himself  the  lives  of  his  sheep, 
and  though  now  not  present  with  them  in  the  body,  he 
still  reigns  over  them,  and  watches  over  them ;  and  his 
eye  is  on  every  hill  and  every  valley  where  his  sheep 
are  found ;  by  his  care  the  green  herb  is  supplied  by 
which  they  are  nourished,  and  it  is  he  who  makes  the 
wilderness  to  gush  with  fresh  waters  to  allay  their 
thirst. 
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"  His  flock  are  now  indeed  scattered,  yet  his  eye  is 
upon  them,  and  his  promise  remains  that  he  will  come 
in  the  latter  days  and  search  his  sheep,  and  seek  them 
out,  and  deliver  them  from  all  the  places  where  they 
may  have  wandered  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day. 

*^  In  the  latter  days,  we  shall  see  him  again,  and  behold 
him  wearing  his  crown  resplendent  with  many  jewels, 
and  bearing  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand ;  and  the  golden 
age  will  no  longer  then  be  as  the  dream  of  the  poets,  for 
the  earth  will  give  her  increase,  and  all  evil  beasts  shall 
have  ceased  from  the  land. 

"  Join  then  with  me,  my  friends,  in  singing  the  praises 
of  the  Shepherd  King,  for  who  can  bear  comparison  with 
him ;  my  harp  indeed  is  a  little  one,  it  has  only  a  few 
chords,  and  these  are  often  out  of  tune ;  but  such  as  it  is^ 
it  shall  be  set  to  his  praise  till  I  can  find  one  worthier 
than  He  for  the  subject  of  my  song." 

Mr.  Matthews  ceased  to  read,  and  restored  the  paper 
to  Henry,  who,  as  he  received  it,  was  amazed  with  such 
a  burst  of  applause  thundering  from  the  unlearned  part 
of  the  audience,  as  he  had  never  before  heard ;  he  was 
even  unacquainted  with  this  usual  mode  of  showing 
approbation,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it,  though 
he  obeyed  the  hint  of  Mr.  Matthews,  who  whispered  to 
him — "  Bow  to  them,  Milner,  bow,  and  withdraw." 

He  accordingly  bowed  with  his  usual  graceful  modesty, 
his  colour  being  at  the  same  time  considerably  height- 
ened, and  then  withdrew  to  his  companions,  where  he 
presently  found  both  his  hands  grasped  within  those  of 
Marten,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  "  Henry,  dear 
Henry,  I  rejoice  with  you ;  I  cannot  say  how  much." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Henry,  looking  gratefully 
up  to  his  friend ;  "  what  is  it  V 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Marten ;  "  stand  back,  they  are 
reacting  again,  iVs  no  matter  what  you  understand; 
stand  behind." 

As  Henry  drew  into  the  rear,  his  eye  fell  on  little 
George,  who  was  sitting  near  the  platform,  and  display- 
ing such  a  variety  of  grimaces  as  he  had  never  before 
observed  him  make,  and  at  length,  when  his  eye  met 
those  of  his  friend,  the  little  fellow  fairly  jumped  up, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  had,  as  it  appeared,  some  diffi- 
culty in  restraining  himself  from  giving  a  great  shout. 

The  fourth  boy  was  now  undergoing  his  examination, 
but  Henry,  being  drawn  behind,  saw  and  heard  little,  till 
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Marten  was  called,  when  he  forced  himself  forward,  and 
felt  his  cheeks  glow  and  flush. 

Marten^s  theme  was  excellent  Latin,  and  the  trans- 
lation displaying  good  taste,  and  great  correctness  of 
principle,  was  received  with  applause ;  after  which,  the 
themes  being  all  read,  the  great  men  on  the  benches 
withdrew  to  adjudge  the  prizes,  while  some  of  the  lesser 
boys  amused  the  audience  by  reciting  speeches  from 
8hakspeare,  and  other  fine  passages  of  English  poetry. 
'Hie  wigs  and  spectacles  at  length  appeared  again,  and 
Marten,  being  called  forward,  was  presented  with  a  very 
beautiful  edition  of  Homer,  while  a  very  handsome  com- 
pliment was  paid  to  him  by  the  chief  of  the  judges,  on 
nis  excellent  and  pure  Latin.  The  young  man  received 
the  book  and  the  compliment  with  modest  grace,  but 
evidently  started,  and  was  agitated,  and  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  platform,  when  he  heard  his  friend  Henry 
requested  to  appear  next. 

Henry  reddened  when  he  heard  his  own  name  thus 
proclaimed,  but  rather  lingered,  as  not  knowing  whether 
it  might  not  be  a  reproof  which  he  had  to  expect :  bow- 
ever,  being  pushed  onwards  by  his  companions,  he  came 
forward,  and  the  person  who  had  given  Marten  the 
Homer  thus  addressed  him : — 

"  Master  Milner,  we  have  adjudged  the  second  prize  to 
you,  on  mature  deliberation,  although  we  think  that  your 
Latin  is  not  superior  to  that  of  several  of  your  com- 
panions, for  you  have  all  done  well,  and  the  doctor  is 
obliged  to  you  for  the  credit  done  to  his  tuition ;  but  as 
there  is  certainly  more  originality  in  your  composition 
than  in  most  others,  we  consider  that  the  prize  is  fairly 
and  justly  yours,  and  your  instructer,  therefore,  permits 
us  to  bestow  it  upon  you,  trusting  that  it  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  you  to  continue  to  cultivate  those 
original  talents  with  which  you  seem  to  be  endowed." 

Henry  bowed,  and  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  receive 
the  book,  which  was  a  handsome  Virgil,  murmurs  of 
approbation  arose  from  the  benches  where  the  ladies  sat, 
and  the  honourable  Mrs.  Prattleton,  who  was  the  first 
lady  present  declared  aloud,  that  she  should  have  gone 
home  quite  dissatisfied,  if  that  charming  boy,  Master 
Milner,  had  not  had  one  prize. 

And  now  followed  one  of  the  scenes  of  confusion 
which  always  ensue  at  the  breaking  np  of  a  large  mixed 
party,  a  short  period  of  disorder  in  which  more  miscbiflf 
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is  commonly  done  than  in  all  the  foregoing  hours, 
during  which  such  party  or  parties  may  have  been 
assembled. 

Miss  Judy  on  this  occasion  began  to  talk  nonsense  to 
Mr.  Simson,  and  Mr.  Perkins  to  Miss  Priscilla;  Wel- 
lings  and  Roger,  who  were  both  in  ill-humour,  to  utter 
treason  against  the  doctor,  young  Smith  to  quiz  Marten, 
&c.  &c. ;  while  the  sapient  Mrs.  Prattleton  had  caused 
Henry  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  as  she  still  sat  by  Mrs. 
Matthews,  was  holding  his  hands,  and  cramming  him 
with  every  injudicious  expression  of  flattery  which  her 
foohsh  imagination  could  suggest.  Henry  could  hardly 
make  out  what  she  said,  though  these  terms,  sweet  boy, 
fine  face,  elegant  person,  youthful  scholar,  intelligent 
mind,  original  ideas,  poetic  taste,  sweet  complexion, 
graceful  air,  delightful  countenance,  &c.  &c.  &c.  rang 
in  his  ears  for  some  hours  afterward. 

At  length,  however,  the  party  dispersed,  and  the  boys 
were  not  sorry  to  find  a  hot  substantial  supper  spread 
on  the  school-room  table,  to  which  they  all  sat  down, 
with  a  view  to  enjoy  themselves ;  but  this  enjoyment 
extended  not  beyond  the  smaller  classes,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Marten,  not  one  individual  of  that  class 
was  in  a  happy  state.  Marten  indeed  was  happy,  be- 
cause his  satisfaction  proceeded  not  from  his  own  suc- 
cess (for  he  well  knew,  that  as  he  was  at  once  the 
eldest  boy  in  the  school,  and  the  one  who  had  enjoyed 
the  greatest  advantages  in  the  acquirement  of  the  Latin 
language,  it  was  no  triumph  to  him  to  receive  the  prize, 
whereas  it  would  have  been  a  marked  disgrace  if  he  had 
missed  it),  but  from  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  success 
of  his  friend ;  his  joy,  therefore,  not  being  a  selfish  joy, 
was  a  truly  exhilarating  one,  and  he  was  all  gayety  during 
supper :  but  Henry,  who  had  now  first  felt  the  nature  of 
a  worldly  triumph,  who  had  now  first  tasted  the  cup  of 
flattery,  felt  he  knew  not  what,  of  sadness  and  of  fear, 
which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  on  Marten's  rallying 
him  on  his  dejected  appearance,  he  fairly  burst  into  tears, 
and  said,  '*I  cannot  be  happy,  because  I  feel  that  1 
have  not  deserved  to  be  set  up  as  I  have  been  this 
evening ;  the  ideas  in  my  theme  were  not  mine,  though 
they  called  them  original,  they  are  all  out  of  the  Bible, 
and  they  might  have  known  that  if  they  had  chosen,  and 
then  they  said  that  my  Latin  was  no  better  than  that  of 
Che  other  boys ;  then  why  was  I  to  have  this  priae,  and 
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what  was  the  use  of  that  old  lady  larding  me  as  she  did 
with  her  foolish  flattery  1" 
•*  You  are  out  of  humour,  Milner,"  said  Marten. 
•'  I  believe  I  am,"  rephed  Henry ;  **  but  I  don't  know 
why ;"  then  smiling,  he  added,  '^  my  mind  is  something 
like  the  chocolate  mixed  up  with  salt  and  sweet ;  I  am 
proud,  and  yet  1  am  vexed ;  I  am  conceited,  and  yet  I 
know  myself  to  be  a  fool ;  I  hate  that  old  woman's  flat- 
tery, and  yet  I  am  pleased  with  it ;  I  don't  want  the 
prize,  and  yet  I  am  delighted  with  it ;  I  want  to  be  like 
old  Henry  Milner,  who  used  to  play  with  little  Maurice, 
and  yet  I  fancy  that  I  should  like  to  be  a  fine  orator,  or 
writer,  and  admired  by  the  whole  world." 

While  Henry  was  speaking,  and  not  supposing  that 
any  one  heard  him  but  Marten  and  Edward  Mansfield, 
who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  him,  and  who  was  a  liberal 
and  well-meaning  boy,  the  ushers  being  in  the  parlour 
with  the  company,  Mr.  Matthews  was  behind  his  chair, 
having  just  come  in  to  peep  at  the  boys,  and  had  heard 
all  that  had  passed ;  and  when  he  ceased  to  speak,  to 
his  great  surprise,  took  upon  himself  to  reply. 

"  My  dear  Milner,"  he  said,  "  you  did  not  know  that 
I  was  so  near  you,  or  perhaps  you  might  not  have 
spoken  your  whole  mind  quite  so  freely ;  but  never 
/ear,  I  both  know  and  love  your  father,  and  therefore 
you  have  a  right  to  consider  me  as  an  old  friend  ;  but 
friend  or  no  friend,  be  assured,  you  have  no  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  my  being  displeased  at  what  you  have  just 
said :  the  state  of  your  mind,  as  you  have  just  described 
it,  coincides  entirely  with  some  preconceived  ideas  of 
my  own  respecting  the  nature  of  worldly  distinctions, 
and  arbitraiy  rewards  to  be  given  or  withheld  by  the 
favour  of  man :  all  earthly  honours,  my  dear  boy,  espe- 
cially when  bestowed  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  un- 
doubtedly excite  bad  passions,  and  neither  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  those  who  receive  them,  or  are  excluded 
from  them,  although  they  may  lead  to  mental  and  bodily 
exertions  in  some  instances,  and  therefore  may  be 
used  as  motives  of  action  where  better  principles  are 
wanting. 

"  All  excitements  from  temptation,  however,"  added 
Mr.  Matthews, "  are  dangerous,  and  never  tend,  in  my 
opinion,  either  to  spiritual  good,  or  the  general  har- 
mony of  society. 

However^  the  best  thing  you  can  now  do,  my  dear 
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Henry,  is  to  eat  your  supper,  and  endeavour  to  believe, 
what  is  very  true,  that  your  success  this  evening  is  not 
owing  to  yourself,  but  to  the  blessing  of  God,  on  the 
labours  of  that  excellent  man  who  had  the  care  of  you 
in  the  early  part  of  your  life." 

Mr.  Matthews  then  consented  to  take  his  place  at 
the  table,  between  Henry  and  Marten,  and  leaving  the 
company  in  the  parlour  to  amuse  themselves,  he  added 
not  a  little  to  the  festivity  of  the  supper  in  the  hall,  by 
his  agreeable  conversation  and  affectionate  affability. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Containing  the  Arrival  of  Major  Berresford,  and  the  History  of  the 
Leg  of  Mutton  which  flew  higher  after  it  was  boiled  than  it  had 
ever  done  before. 

Thb  Christmas  holydays  were  not  intended  to  be  so 
long  as  the  summer  holydays  had  been,  on  which  ac- 
count most  of  the  boys  whose  friends  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance remained  at  school.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Sim- 
son  was  left  in  command,  and  was  vastly  more  atten- 
tive than  Mr.  Perkins  had  been,  though  Henry  did  not 
enjoy  this  vacation  as  he  had  done  the  last,  as  Mr.  Sim- 
son  was  remarkably  dull  and  uninteresting. 

Mr.  Matthews  had  gone  off  the  day  following  the 
breaking-up,  and  Marten  had  departed  with  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue  ;  but  the  doctor  and  his  family  were  at  home,  and 
Henry  saw  a  good  deal  of  them,  as  the  boys  dined  in 
the  parlour.  Little  Berresford  was,  as  usual,  Henry's 
chief  companion,  and  in  the  innocent  society  of  this 
little  boy,  and  that  of  one  or  two  more  of  the  same  age, 
Henry  soon  recovered  his  peace  of  mind.  He  got  a 
few  carpenters'  tools,  and  taught  his  little  companions 
to  make  little  articles  in  wood.  They  fitted  up  some 
ships ;  and  made  some  chairs  and  tables  in  miniature, 
with  sundry  other  matters  of  little  importance.  They 
read  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
Pilpay's  Fables ;  with  certain  other  deep  learned  works 
•f  the  same  description ;  and  one  Sunda^,  Heniy  taught 
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them  many  things  from  Scripture,  which  had  been  eX' 
plained  to  him  in  past  times  by  Mr.  Dalben. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  holydays,  Henry  was  sur- 
prised by  the  arrival  of  little  George's  father,  Major 
Berresford,  who  was  just  come  from  abroad,  and  who 
had  resolved,  as  he  was  an  elderly  man,  to  sell  out  of 
the  army,  and  devote  his  future  days  (the  Lord  per- 
mitting) to  the  education  of  his  only  child. 

It  had  been  so  long  since  little  George  had  seen  his 
father,  that  he  did  not  know  him  in  the  least  when  he 
saw  him  alight  from  the  carriage  which  had  brought  him, 
and  he  was  therefore  the  more  surprised  when  sum- 
moned to  appear,  and  when  told  that  his  father  was  actu- 
ally arrived. 

About  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  Major  Berresford, 
Master  Milner  was  also  called  for,  and  Henry  was  con- 
ducted into  a  small  parlour,  where  he  found  the  major 
alone  with  his  son. 

"There's  Master  Milner,  papa,"  said  little  George, 
who  opened  the  door ;  "  that's  Henry,  my  Henry  Mil- 
ner." 

The  major  got  up ;  he  was  a  dignified  and  truly  gen- 
tleman-like man,  but  seemed  worn  with  hard  service, 
and  apparently  not  in  good  healAi.  He  advanced  in 
haste  to  Henry,  seized  his  hand,  and  looking  upon  him 
with  eyes  moist  with  tears,  "  Master  Milner,"  he  said, 
**  receive  a  father's  thanks  and  blessing ;  I  have  heard  all 
you  have  done  for  my  son,  and  I  know  not  how  to  utter 
my  gratitude.  Words  will  not  and  cannot  express  my 
feelings ;  you  have  obliged  me  in  a  way  that  never  can 
be  repaid ;  you  have  not  only  protected,  cherished,  and 
assisted  my  little  boy,  but  you  have  taught  him  to  know, 
to  love,  and  to  serve  his  God.  You  have  made  his  life 
a  blessing  to  him ;  you  have  been  father,  mother,  all  to 
him." 

'»  The  major  could  say  no  more ;  his  feelings  would  not 
permit  him :  but  he  made  Henry  sit  by  him,  while  he 
looked  on  his  sweet  countenance  with  almost  as  much 
pleasure  as  on  that  of  his  own  little  son. 

"That's  Henry,  papa,"  repeated  George ;  "  I  told  you 
how  pretty  he  was.  There  is  no  boy  in  the  school  half 
80  pretty,  not  one  worthy  to  tie  his  shoe.  Won't  you 
let  him  go  with  us  when  we  go  V 
!  "  Are  you  going  to  take  litUe  George  away,  sir  ?*'  said 
.Henry,  sorrowfully. 
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Not  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Master  Milner,*'  replied 
the  father ;  "  and  then  I  propose,  as  all  places  are  neaiiy 
alike  to  me,  to  spend  the  next  few  months  at  Malvern, 
in  order  that  George  may  be  near  his  valuable  friend ; 
for  I  understand  you  are  to  leave  this  place  when  your 
uncle  returns  to  England.  George  and  I  have  settled  it 
all." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Henry ;  "  very  well,  sir ;  and  now 
I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  be  happy  and  rejoice  with 
George :  for  I  could  not  be  glad  when  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  take  him  away."  And  Henry's  face  im- 
mediately brightened  up. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  major,  "  what  shall  we  do  t — 
Your  holydays  are  not  over,  I  hear  ;  George  says  there 
are  three  or  four  more  days  to  come.  I  shall  ask  the 
doctor  if  he  will  spare  you  a  few  days ;  he  has  known  me 
many  years,  and  therefore  will  not  be  afraid ;  and  we  will 
have  a  little  excursion.  I  have  a  servant  with  me  and  a 
gig;  I  will  get  a  hack-horse  for  the  servant,  and  the  gig 
will  hold  us  all.  It  is  fine  open  frosty  weather,  and  we 
will  go  and  see  the  world,  won't  we,  George?" 

The  little  boy  gave  a  bound ;  and  the  major  hastened 
to  put  an  end  to  all  suspense  by  going  immediately  to 
the  doctor  to  obtain  the  desired  permission,  which  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  doing. 

The  major  dined  with  the  doctor  and  his  family,  and 
in  the  evening  withdrew  with  his  two  boys  to  the  Red 
Lion,  where  they  drank  tea  and  went  to  bed  early,  in 
order  to  be  the  fitter  for  the  excursion,  which  was  to 
commence  the  next  day. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  long  account  of  this 
tour ;  neither  shall  I  precisely  say  in  which  direction 
they  went,  or  what  places  they  saw,  because  I  do  not 
choose  my  reader  to  know  the  precise  situation  of  Clent 
Green;  though  I  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  within 
view  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  My  reasons  for  keeping  this 
matter  secret  do  not  affect  any  of  my  readers ;  and 
therefore  I  desire  that  no  one  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  looking  into  them. 

The  young  gentlemen  were  pouring  in  again,  and 
Marten  was  already  arrived,  when  the  major  brought  his 
young  companions  back ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  from  that 
time,  every  thing  had  fallen  into  its  usual  routine.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  ss^  that  Dr.  Matthews  had  re- 
oeived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dalben  during  the  vacation, 
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8a3aiig  that  he  was  then  with  Lord  II at  Paris,  and 

was  80  much  hetter,  that  he  hoped  to  be  in  Enjglaiid  as 
soon  as  the  severity  of  winter  was  past,  at  which  time 
he  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  resume  the  care  of 
Henry. 

It  was  intended  that  Marten  should  remain  another 
year  at  Clent  Green,  and  then  go  to  the  university ;  and 
as  this  was  to  be  his  last  year  at  school,  his  father 
wished  that  he  should  enjoy  some  particular  indulgences, 
such  as  a  room  to  himself,  and  the  privilege  of  taking 
his  meals  in  the  parlour.  As  Marten  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  doctor's  family,  these  privileges  were 
immediately  allowed  him;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  arranged  that  Theodore  Fortescue,  the  only  son 
of  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  heir  of  an  immense  fortune, 
should  be  received  as  a  parlour-boarder  at  Clent  Green : 
the  young  man,  who  was  a  thoroughly  spoiled  child, 
and  only  one  year  younger  than  Marten,  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  this  effect. 

Theodore  Fortescue  had  accordingly  arrived  with 
Marten,  and,  as  he  clung  to  him  with  great  assiduity, 
the  doctor  augured  no  particular  good  to  his  favourite 
pupil  from  this  connexion,  Theodore  being  almost  every 
thing  which  a  young  man  ought  not  to  be. 

These  new  arrangements  had  a  tendency  to  separate 
Marten  from  Henry :  when  they  met,  however,  it  was 
with  their  ancient  cordiality.  Thus  passed  the  remain- 
der of  January,  with  the  whole  of  February  and  March ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  certain  circumstances  took 
place  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to  record. 

It  seems,  that  by  dint  of  perpetual  attentions,  together 
with  the  influence  of  a  fashionable  appearance,  a  deci- 
sive manner,  and  much  confidence,  Theodore  Fortescue 
had  obtained  more  influence  over  the  mind  of  Marten 
than  the  young  man  himself  was  aware  of;  and  as 
Theodore  had  conceived  a  great  dislike  to  the  upright 
and  straight-forward  manners  of  Henry,  a  dishke  not 
altogether  unmixed  with  envy, — for  the  praises  of  young 
Milner  as  a  remarkably  elegant  boy  had  reached  him 
through  the  means  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Prattleton, 
some  weeks  before  he  had  seen  him, — he  had  made  it 
his  endeavour,  by  every  under-hand  method  he  could 
invent,  to  undermine  the  friendship  which  he  well  knew 
had  subsisted  for  some  months  between  Henry  and 
Marten.    Had  the  other  been  awai^e  of  his  insidious 
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purposes,  he  might  have  guarded  himself  against  them : 
out  Marten,  being  incapable  of  a  mean  action,  was  the 
less  liable  to  suspect  meanness  in  another,  and  especi- 
ally in  one  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman. 

Henry  had  other  enemies  as  well  as  young  Fortescue, 
the  most,  inveterate  of  whom  was  Wellings ;  and  this 
reciprocal  feeling  between  Wellings  and  Theodore  soon 
became  a  motive  of  action,  which  led  them  to  act  in 
concert  on  an  occasion  which  I  shall  presently  take  an 
opportunity  to  explain. 

One  night,  after  the  younger  part  of  the  scholars  were 
retired  to  rest,  Mr.  Fortescue  entered  the  hall,  and  began 
to  whisper  with  WeUings  and  Clayton,  and  when  dis- 
missed to  their  room,  he  followed  them  up-stairs,  and 
getting  into  a  corner  with  them,  renewed  the  discourse, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

These  whisperings  were  renewed  at  intervals  for 
several  days ;  and  at  length  as  secrets  of  this  kind  are 
seldom  very  closely  kept,  Henry  was  told  that  the  great 
boys  meant  to  have  a  hot  supper  very  soon,  unknown 
to  the  masters. 

"  A  hot  supper !"  said  Henry,  to  young  Mansfield ; 
**  would  it  not  be  better  to  ask  leave,  and  have  it  pub- 
licly 1" 

"  No,"  said  Mansfield,  "  Fortescue  says  there  would 
be  no  fun  in  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Henry,  "  don't  tell  me  any  thing  about 
it,  for  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  You  won't !"  said  Mansfield ;  "  I  thought  so — I  told 
them  so ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  have  as  little  to  do 
with  it  as  you  will  have ;  for  the  supper  is  to  take  place 
on  Easter  Monday,  and  1  shall  be  out  then ;  for  I  always 
spend  my  Easter  with  my  cousins  at  the  Grange." 

Henry  Milner  heard  no  more  of  this  wild  scheme  for 
several  days,  and  indeed  thought  no  more  of  it;  and 
thus  the  time  passed  till  Easter  Monday  arrived.  The 
boys,  as  usual  on  that  day,  had  a  holy  day,  and  took  a 
long  walk:  they  did  not  return  till  it  was  dusk,  and 
Henry  had  totally  forgotten  what  had  been  said  of  the 
supper,  till  some  one  summoned  Master  Wellings  from 
the  hall,  informing  him  that  his  father  was  come,  and 
had  asked  leave  for  him  to  spend  the  evening  with  him 
at  the  Sun ;  the  exclamation  of  Master  Wellings  now 
for  the  first  time  revived  the  idea  of  the  supper,  or  some 
other  frolic,  in  Henry's  mind;  for  the  young  gentleman, 
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instead  of  expressing  any  joy  at  seeing  his  father,  cried 
out,  "  How  unlucky !  what  wind  could  have  blown  lum 
here  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year  V^ 

Master  Wellings  was  however  obliged  to  obey  the 
summons ;  and  Roger  Clayton  looked  very  blank  on  the 
occasion.  All  things,  however  ,went  on  very  quietly  tiU 
bed-time,  and  the  boys  were  all  dismissed  as  usual ;  bat 
as  they  were  going  up-stairs,  Henry  thought  he  saw  a  light 
twinkle  through  a  chink  in  a  small  door,  that  opened  upon 
a  winding  staircase,  by  which  admittance  was  adminis- 
tered to  a  long  range  of  dark  garrets,  that  were  seldom 
visited  by  other  creatures  than  rats.  Of  this,  however, 
he  took  no  notice,  supposing  that  some  servant  might 
be  up  that  way ;  he  accordingly  accompanied  his  com- 
panions to  their  room,  where  every  one  got  into  his  bed 
as  usual ;  and  the  younger  ones  were  presently  asleep. 
The  noise  of  a  distant  door  however  rather  startled 
Henry,  as  he  was  dropping  into  a  doze,  and  opening  hi» 
eyes,  he  looked  round  him,  and  plainly  distinguished 
three  or  four  figures  creeping  softly  through  the  room, 
and  seeming  to  go  out  at  the  door ;  he  waited  a  moment 
or  more,  and  then  thought  he  heard  whisperings  with- 
out, and  the  name  of  Marten. 

He  instantly  jumped  up  in  bed,  and  partly  dressing 
himself,  went  out  into  the  passage,  where,  by  the  obscure 
light  of  the  moon,  for  the  moon  was  in  her  first  quarter, 
he  perceived  that  the  door  of  Marten's  little  room  was 
ajar,  although  no  step  or  voice  was  heard. 

There  is  some  frolic  in  hand  (thought  Henry),  but  I 
trust  Marten  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Friendship, 
however,  impelled  him  to  ascertain  this ;  and  he  stepped 
on  tip-toe  and  bare-foot  to  his  friend's  door ;  there  he 
plainly  saw  Marten  standing  near  the  window,  and 
dressing  himself.  At  the  sight  of  a  figure  in  the  door- 
way, the  young  man  started,  and  exclaimed,  "  Who  is 
there  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  Henry  Milner,**  replied  the  other ;  **  and  I  am 
come  to  beg  you.  Marten,  to  have  no  concern  in  this 
frolic." 

"  What  frolic  V  asked  Marten. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Henry,  "  but  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  some  scheme  on  foot ;  and  I  am  come  to  implore 
and  beseech  you,  my  friend,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.* 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  it,"  said  Marten. 

**  There  is>"  said  Henry,  "  or  you  would  not  be  so 
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secret.  Let  me  entreat  you,  dear  Marten,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

"  I  wish  I  had  no  concern  in  it,"  replied  Marten ;  "  bat 
I  have  been  drawn  in  by  Fortescue.  I  have  given  him 
my  word,  and  I  cannot  draw  back;  I  know  that  I  have 
done  wrong,  that  I  have  acted  like  a  fool,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it ;  but  I  can't  draw  back." 

The  name  of  Marten !  Marten !  now  ran  whisperingly 
through  the  gallery,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  young 
man  broke  from  Henry,  rushed  along  the  passage,  and 
disappeared  through  the  door-way,  where  Henry  had 
seen  the  light. 

Poor  Henry  was  at  that  moment  completely  misera- 
ble. There  was  an  old  chest  in  the  passage,  quaintly 
carved  with  many  curious  devices.  On  this  he  sat, 
and  wept  like  an  infant ;  and  there  he  remained  a  long 
time,  lamenting  his  beloved  Marten,  whose  friendship 
he  believed  was  lost  to  him  for  ever.  At  length,  being 
excessively  cold,  he  crept  back  to  his  bed,  and  soon  lost 
the  remembrance  of  his  sorrow  in  a  deep  sleep. 

When  Henry  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  perceived  that 
all  his  companions  were  in  their  usual  places,  and  it 
seemed  that  they  were  none  of  them  conscious  that  he 
was  aware  of  any  thing  that  had  happened  during  the 
night. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  he  saw  Marten  only 
once.  Wellings  and  Mansfield  came  home  in  the  even- 
ing, and  every  thing  went  on  in  its  usual  course ;  but  be- 
fore breakfast  the  next  morning,  the  whole  of  the  first 
class,  with  the  exception  of  Henry,  Wellings,  and  Mans- 
field, were  called  into  the  doctor's  study,  and  addressed 
with  more  than  his  usual  solemnity. 

**  Young  gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor,  when  they  were 
all  ranged  before  him,  ''  you  are  perhaps  surprised  at 
being  summoned  into  my  presence  at  this  unusual  hour.^ 
The  doctor  paused,  but  no  answer  was  made.  "  1  own 
that  it  is  a  rare  circumstance — an  unusual  circumstance 
—an  extraordinary  one  ;  but  I  have  received  a  letter  :** 
and  the  doctor  displayed  a  sheet  of  paper  which  had 
been  folded  like  a  letter,  at  the  same  time  deliberately 
and  carefully  arranging  his  spectacles  in  that  place  for 
which  spectacles  were  originally  intended ;  but  whether 
for  the  convenience  of  the  nose  or  the  eyes,  we  presuma 
not  to  decide,  as  more  learned  persons  than  ovasmLwmt 
bave  been  posed  by  the  arguments  on  both 
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But,  to  proceed  with  our  narrative :  '*  I  hare  receifed 
a  letter,  gentlemen ;  "  and  the  doctor  spread  both  his 
hands  on  the  paper. 

•*I  see  you  have,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fortescue. 

"  You  will  please  not  to  answer,  sir,'^  said  the  doctor, 
with  dignity.  *'  The  letter  now  before  me  was  put  into 
my  hands  at  nine  oVlock  last  night ;  it  was  delivered  at 
the  gate  by  a  boy  or  boys,  for  there  were  more  than  one 
of  the  party ;  and  a  request  was  at  the  same  time  made 
that  it  might  be  placed  in  my  own  particular  hands.'* 

In  this  part  of  his  discourse  the  doctor  looked  round 
him,  took  off  his  spectacles  and  wiped  them,  and  then 
placed  the  epistle  at  that  distance  from  his  eyes  most 
suitable  to  the  state  of  his  optic  nerves. 

"  You  perhaps  might  like  to  hear  the  contents  of  this 
letter,  gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  will  therefore 
read  it  aloud,  and  I  trust  you  will  find  it  edifying." 

The  doctor  then  read — 

"  Sir, 
'*I  think  it  right  that  you  should  know  that  on  Monday 
last,  being  Easter  Monday  the  whole  of  your  great  class, 
excepting  Wellings,  Milner,  and  Mansfield,  arose  from 
their  beds  after  the  little  ones  were  asleep,  and  went  up 
into  the  garret  at  the  end  of  the  right  wing  of  the  house, 
and  there,  being  assisted  by  some  one  from  without, 
raised  up  in  baskets  the  materials  for  a  hot  supper,  con- 
sisting of  roasted  fowls,  ham,  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with 
caper-sauce,  hot  apple-pies,  potatoes,  and  Cheshire 
cheese,  together  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  quart  of  ale, 
on  which  they  regaled  at  their  leisure,  and  did  not  return 
to  their  beds  till  one  o'clock." 

When  the  doctor  had  finished  this  rare  epistle,  which 
was  signed  *^  Juveni,"  he  looked  round  on  the  ashamed 
and  astonished  group  which  was  gathered  round  him, 
with  a  countenance  which,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  endea- 
Tours,  could  not  or  would  not  indicate  displeasure.  In 
yain  he  bit  his  lip  and  drew  down  his  eyebrows ;  the  itdea 
of  the  leg  of  mutton  ascending  in  a  basket  up  the  side  of 
the  house  at  length  so  totally  overpowered  him,  that  he 
burst  into  a  loud  deep  laugh,  and  rising  in  haste,  dismissed 
the  young  gentlemen,  saying,  "  All  I  have  to  require 
is,  that  the  next  time  you  mSke  a  feast  in  the  cock-toft, 
you  will  honour  me  with  aa  invitation." 

There  are  so  e  dispositions  which  dread  rklicula 
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more  than  corporal  punishment ;  and  there  are  certain 
seasons  of  life  in  which  the  human  creature  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  wounded  by  being  made  an  object  of 
merriment. 

Now  it  happened  unfortunately  that  Marten  was  not 
only  naturally  very  sensitive  on  this  point,  but  precisely 
at  the  age  in  which  this  sensitiveness  is  at  its  acme ;  he 
would  therefore  much  rather  have  felt  the  weight  of  the 
doctor^s  displeasure  in  any  honourable  and  dignified 
form,  which  could  have  been  devised,  than  to  be  held  up 
as  an  object  of  merriment,  and,  as  he  chose  to  think,  of 
contempt.  Accordingly  the  doctor's  back  was  no  sooner 
turned  than  he  addressed  Theodore  with  some  bitter- 
ness, and  said  he  would  take  care  that  he  should  never 
make  such  a  fool  of  him  again. 

"Those  are  the  greater  fools  who  lost  their  sup- 
per," said  Theodore ;  "  but  who,  do  you  think,  could  have 
contrived  that  abominable  letter  V 

"  Who,"  said  Roger,  "  who  but  Milner — did  you  see 
the  hand.  Marten  1 — 1  had  a  glance  at  it,  and  1  could 
have  sworn  to  Henry's  o's  and  his  A's,  and  the  tops  of  his 
/'s.  It's  just  like  him — the  trick  is  just  like  one  of  his ; 
and  you  know,  Marten,  that  he  was  up ;  you  acknow- 
ledged yourself  that  he  was  up  ;  and  1  dare  say  that  he 
crept  up  the  stairs,  and  saw  how  we  carried  on  the  war." 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Marten ; "  1  can't  believe  it." 

"  Then  let  it  alone,"  replied  Roger ;  "  think  what  you 
will,  but  if  Milner  did  not  write  that  letter,  who  could 
have  done  it  ?  We  should  not  have  gone  to  have 
^peached  about  ourselves ;  and  Mansfield  and  Wellings 
were  out  of  the  way." 

"  It  can't  be  Milner,"  said  Marten. 

"  1  can't  believe  it  was  any  other,"  remarked  Master 
Smith ;  "  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  Marten ;  Roger  advised 
me  to  go  down  and  lock  the  young  ones  in  their  rooms ; 
and  I  did  slip  down,  and  looked  into  the  passage,  but 
turned  back,  because  I  saw  Milner  sitting  on  the  chest, 
and  then  you  know  I  came  down  again  an  hour  after,  and 
he  was  asleep  in  bed ;  and  then  1  bolted  the  door  on  the 
outside.  Besides,  Roger  said  it  was  his  hand ;  and  he 
must  know  Milner's  hand,  or  it  would  be  strange." 

"  Oh,  Henry,  Henry !"  said  Marten,  as  suspicion  stole 
upon  him,  "  it  cannot  be — surely  it  cannot  be :"  and  he 
walked  to  the  window  to  hide  his  feelings. 

*'  Come,  come,"  said  Theodore,  going  up  to  MarteOi^ 
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**  there  is  no  use  in  fretting  now ;  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  think  no  more  of  this  foolish  matter.  It  is  all 
over  now,  and  there  is  not  much  mischief  done ;  you  see 
that  the  doctor  himself  could  not  help  laughing  at  it, 
so  we  had  best  keep  the  thing  close,  or  some  others 
perhaps  might  take  upon  them  to  laugh,  from  whom  the 
liberty  would  not  come  so  well." 

"I  care  not  for  laughter,  for  anybody's  laughter, 
now,"  said  Marten ;  '*  I  have  acted  like  a  fool,  I  know ; 
but  that  does  not  trouble  me — it  is  Henry,  my  dear 
Henry,  who  afflicts  me ;  I  could  not  have  believed  him 
capable  of  such  an  action  as  this.  I  have  made  an  idol 
of  this  boy ;  I  believed  him  all  that  is  excellent,  all  that  is 
honourable ;  and  1  am  like  one  awakened  from  a  dream." 
Here  Marten  placed  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  as  per- 
sons often  do  in  the  moment  of  distress  ;  and  his  atti- 
tude, together  with  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
excited  such  bursts  of  merriment  in  his  companions, 
that  the  young  man  felt  himself  offended,  and  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

"  There  now,"  said  Roger,  "  if  he  meets  Milner  in  that 
humour,  he  will  tell  all,  and  perhaps  before  all  the  other 
boys ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  end  of  quizzing.  Fol- 
low him,  Theodore,  and  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
tongue." 

Young  Fortescue  immediately  obeyed  the  hint,  and 
the  other  boys  withdrew  to  the  hall,  where  their  break- 
fast was  waiting  them. 

Marten  and  Mr.  Fortescue  had  some,  and  indeed  no 
small  degree  of  ridicule  to  endure,  from  Miss  Priscy 
Matthews,  who  had  got  the  story  out  of  her  father ;  and 
in  consequence,  said  so  much  at  table  about  flying  legs 
of  mutton,  that  her  father  at  length  thundered  his  com^ 
mand  that  no  more  was  to  be  said  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  young  lady  was  in  consequence  silenced. 

It  appears  that  the  history  of  the  midnight  supper 
never  got  wind  in  the  school  in  general,  for  no  hint  was 
ever  afterward  made  respecting  it,  though  Jack  ReesCt 
the  butcher's  boy^  who  was  suspected  of  having  given 
his  assistance  on  the  occasion,  was  never  afterward 
aeen  near  the  house ;  but  from  that  time  a  coldness 
grew  between  Hennr  and  Marten,  and  one  of  such  a 
nature  that  Henry^  though  deeply  wounded^  had  no  re- 
4rtaB ;  for  though  Marten  wa»  distant^  he  was  politt ;  and 
thmq^h  coU,  oUiging^ 
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Thus  finished  the  month  of  March,  and  April  hn^e 
upon  the  little  seminary  with  her  sweetest  zephyrs,  fair* 
est  flowers,  and  most  verdant  mantle. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

The  White  Cat. 

The  coldness  between  Marten  and  Henry  had  subsisted 
several  weeks,  when  the  latter  was  parted  from  his  last 
little  comforter,  the  affectionate  little  George ;  and  from 
that  period  Henry  became  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
receive  a  summons  from  his  dear  uncle  to  return  to 
Worcestershire.  George  was  indeed  gone  to  an  affec- 
tionate father,  and  had  parted  from  him  with  unabated 
kindness ;  he  therefore  still  thought  of  him  with  a  ten- 
der pleasure :  but,  in  looking  at  his  beloved  Marten,  he 
experienced  only  anguish. 

It  was  during  the  first  week  in  April  that  Marten,  who 
had  at  this  time  more  liberty  than  the  other  boys, 
had  gone  over  to  the  village  on  some  little  errand,  when 
on  his  return,  and  while  yet  at  a  distance  from  the 
school-house,  and  in  a  situation  from  whence,  by  reason 
of  some  intervening  shrubs,  he  could  not  see  it,  he  was 
accosted  by  that  honourable  person  ycleped  Jack  Reese, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  once  or  twice  before. 
This  same  Reese  seemed  to  be  in  a  fearful  passion,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  Marten  might  be 
called  any  thing  but  respectful. 

"I  say,  Mr.  Marten,"  began  the  boy,  "I  say,  I 
wish  you  would  please  to  speak  to  Master  Wellings, 
and  tell  him,  if  he  donH  choose  to  pay  me  the  money 
he  owes  me,  I  shall  think  of  some  way  of  making  him 
repent  it." 

**  I  shall  not  be  the  bearer  of  any  of  your  impertinent 
messages,"  said  Marten. 

^  Well  then,"  said  Jack,  ^  I  suppose  I  must  bear  them 
myself,  and  belike  Master  Wellings  might  not  choose 
ibr  me  to  be  telling  all  his  pranks  to  the  doctor." 

^Say  what  you  please  to  the  doctor,  and  to  WeUyigs 
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too,**  said  Marten.    **!  have  nothing  to  do  Aritk  any 
thing  that  ever  passed  between  you  and  Wellings." 

"  Ha'n't  you  V  said  Jack,  with  a  grin ;  "  mayhap,  I 
could  make  you  understand  that  young  Weiiings  has 
made  as  big  a  fool  of  you  as  of  some  of  your  betters.** 

"  My  betters  !"  repeated  Martin. 

"  Ees,"  said  Jack ;  "  for  I  reckon  you  count  the  doc- 
tor your  better,  don't  you  1" 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Marten ;  "  but  how  has  Wel- 
hngs  made  a  fool  of  me  V 

"Ay!  how  has  he,"  replied  Jack,  with  another 
grin  ;  "  I  could  tell  you  if  I  would — but  I  won't  nei- 
ther ;  I'll  have  the  shilUng  that's  owing  me  first,  afore 
I'll  tell." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Marten,  "  have  done  with  your 
vulgar  impertinence.  I  desire  to  hear  nothing  you  can 
have  to  tell." 

"  That's  well  for  you,"  replied  Jack ;  "  for  I  have  no 
mind  to  tell  you  what  I  know ;  though  it  concerns  you 
more  than  you  think  on." 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  then  V  asked  Marten. 

"  I  thought  you  had  no  mind  to  hear,"  said  Jack,  turn- 
ing towards  the  village. 

"  Has  what  you  have  to  tell  any  thing  to  do  with  me  V 
asked  Marten. 

"  Ha'n't  I  said  so  ?"  replied  Jack ;  "  it  concerns  all  the 
big  ones,  but  you  above  all,  and  another  spark — I  has 
forgotten  his  name ;  but  he  is  fresh-coloured,  white  and 
red  like  a  miss ;  and  his  hair  crisped  and  curled  as  if  the 
barbers  had  had  the  handling  on't." 

"  What,  Henry  Milner  1"  asked  Marten,  impatiently. 

Jack  winked,  and  said, "  You  have  it,  the  very  same." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Marten,  impatiently,  "  since  this 
mystery  concerns  Henry  Milner,  1  will  give  you  the 
shilling  which  you  say  is  owing  to  you,  if  you  will 
explain  it  to  me." 

"  Let's  see  the  shilling,"  said  Jack. 

•*  There  it  is,"  replied  Marten,  showing  him  one ;  "and 
if  you  will  tell  me  any  thing  which  either  Henry  or  I 
ought  to  know,  you  shall  have  it." 

*'  Fair  enough,"  replied  Jack ;  "  come^  lay  the  shiHing 
down  between  us." 

Marten  did  so,  and  Jack  proceeded  to  imburthMi  his 
mind  of  what  he  had  to  say. 
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*^  Do  you  remember  last  Easter  Monday,  Mr.  Marten  1" 
said  Jack,  grinning  again. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Marten,  gravely. 

"Do  you  know  where  young  Wellings  slept  that 
night  t" 

"  At  the  inn,"  replied  Marten. 

"  Ay,  sure  enough,"  said  Jack,  "  and  so  he  lost  all 
the  fun,  and  was  mortal  vexed ;  so  the  next  morning  he 
comes  to  our  house,  and  brings  a  sheet  of  paper  with  him, 
and  borrows  father^s  ink-horn,  and  there  he  sits  down, 
and  writes  a  letter,  and  folds  it  up,  and  puts  a  bit  of  a 
wafer  in  it,  and  gives  it  me,  and  bids  me  see  that  it  was 
brought  to  the  school-house  the  same  night  by  nine 
o'clock. 

Marten  stamped  as  Jack  went  on,  while  his  face  now 
flushed  with  rage,  then  grew  pale  with  grief,  in  the 
recollection  of  his  long  course  of  coolness  to  his  beloved 
Henry ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
restrained  himself  to  hearken  to  the  remainder  of 
Reese's  recital ;  he,  however,  heard  out  the  boy,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  that  he  had  been  the  complete  dupe 
of  Wellings  and  Fortescue,  who  had  not  only  formed 
this  plan  of  separating  him  from  Henry  Milner,  but  had 
been  weak  enough  to  let  this  low  and  profligate  Jack 
Reese  into  their  scheme. 

While  Marten  was  thus  engaged,  another  scene  was 
acting  at  the  school ;  it  seems  that  young  Fortescue 
had  been  presented  with  a  terrier  by  a  friend  of  his 
father's,  and  had  been  permitted  by  the  doctor  to  keep 
it  at  the  school. 

It  happened  this  very  morning,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  boys  were  dismissed  from  their  lessons,  that 
this  terrier  espied  Henry's  cat  sitting  on  a  low  wall, 
and  Fortescue  immediately  suggested  the  idea  of  set- 
ting his  dog  at  her,  and  having  a  hunt ;  with  this  view  he 
snatched  her  up,  and,  unseen  by  Henry,  walked  with  her 
to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  play-ground,  followed  by 
Wellings,  Clayton,  Smith,  and  many  of  the  larger  boys. 

In  the  mean  time,  Heiury,  little  knowing  what  was 
intended,  walked  towards  his  garden,  being  accompanied 
by  one  or  two  of  the  lesser  boys. 

At  the  comer  of  the  play-ground  the  elder  boys  hap- 
pened to  meet  Tom  Jones,  who  had  with  him  two  more 
doffs,  and  Roger  having  informed  him  that  they  were 
foing  to  have  a  famous  cat  hunt,  he  advised  them  to  let 
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off  the  cat  at  some  little  distance  from  the  dogs,  direct- 
ing them  how  to  set  the  dogs  after  her. 

All  was  done  as  Tom  directed,  the  terrified  Lily  was 
set  down,  and  the  dogs  set  upon  her,  whereon  she  took 
to  her  four  paws,  and  fled  with  all  her  strength,  while 
men  and  boys  pursued,  whooping  and  hallooing,  neither 
minding  bounds,  fearing  the  higher  authorities,  or  heark- 
ening to  the  dictates  of  common  humanity ;  the  poor 
creature  ran  till  she  came  to  a  small  brook,  not  yery 
distant  from  the  play-ground,  and  then  suddenly  turning, 
fled  in  the  direction  of  the  garden-door,  where  Heory 
stood  with  the  lesser  boys,  wondering  at  the  noise,  bat 
not  suspecting  the  cause  till  his  poor  Lily,  panting,  and 
almost  exhausted,  came  close  up  to  him,  and  endeav- 
oured with  a  spring  to  clear  the  wall,  the  dogs  being 
at  some  distance  behind,  and  the  rabble  of  lx>ys  stiS 
more  remote  ;  I  use  the  word  rabble  in  this  place,  not 
choosing  to  call  them  young  gentlemen. 

Quick  as  thought,  the  indignant  Henry  opened  the 
garden-door,  let  Lily  through  it,  and  then,  setting  his 
back  to  it,  as  it  opened  outwards,  drove  back  the  dogs 
with  the  end  of  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
sent  them  howling  away,  for  he  had  thrown  the  stick 
at  the  last  of  them,  and  it  had  come  with  some  violence 
against  his  leg.  He  had  scarcely  effected  this  victory 
over  his  four-footed  enemies,  when  Fortescue,  Roger, 
Wellings,  and  several  others  came  on,  and  demanded 
entrance  into  the  garden. 

"  You  enter  not,"  said  Henry,  "  unless  you  pass  over 
my  body  ;  I  defend  this  post  till  I  die  !"  and  as  he  spoke, 
the  young  hero  flamed  forth  with  such  expressions  of 
indignation,  and  even  of  contempt,  as  drew  upon  him 
the  blows,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  all  who  could  reach 
him,  neither  could  they  dislodge  him  from  the  door, 
till  the  blood  streamed  from  his  forehead  and  head  in 
several  places,  and  every  limb  was  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion. 

At  length  Fortescue,  with  a  violent  effort,  dragged 
him  from  the  door,  and  by  the  same  impulse  threw  him 
on  the  sand,  while  the  victorious  band  rushed  into  the 
garden  renewing  their  shouts  and  cries  of  triumph. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that  Marten,  who 
was  hastening  from  Reese  to  embrace  his  Henry,  now 
completely  reinstated  in  his  regard,  came  up  to  the 
garden-door,  where  the  first   object  whick  met  hi* 
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eyes  was  his  beloved  Milner,  bleeding  and  stunnod  by 
his  fall. 

^'  What  can  this  mean !"  exclaimed  Marten ;  "  my 
Henry,  my  dear  Henry !  speak,  my  Henry !  spesik,  my 
dear  Milner!"  and  he  knelt  on  the  grass,  and  raised 
him  up. 

The  head  of  Henry  fell  on  the  breast  of  Marten,  when 
first  lifted  up,  but  a  moment  afterward  he  roused  him- 
self, opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  Run,  Marten,  run,  I 
hear  their  cruel  cries  ;  save  my  poor  Lily.  Oh !  Mar- 
ten, if  you  love  me,  save  my  Lily." 

While  Marten  hesitated,  being  perplexed  at  all  he 
saw  and  heard,  a  shrieking  voice  was  heard,  exclaiming, 

"  Master  Milner !  Master  Milner,  Lord  H is  come 

for  you;"   and  the  next  moment  Miss  Judy  Meckin 
appeared. 

Henry,  who  had  not  been  materially  injured,  had 
risen  from  the  ground,  and  was  struggling  to  get  free 
from  Marten  to  look  after  his  cat. 

*' Master  Milner!  Master  Milner,"   exclaimed   Miss 

Judy,  **  Lord  H is  come,  and  cannot  wait ;  but  what 

is  the  matter  1  you  are  covered  with  blood !" 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Henry ;  "  they  will  kill  my  cat." 

"  Are  you  materially  hurt  V  asked  Marten. 

'*  Don't  detain  me  a  moment,"  said  Henry,  and  he  was 
rushing  through  the  door,  when  Miss  Judy  forcibly' 
grasped  him  on  the  other  side ;  and  Mr.  Simson  coming 
up  at  the  same  moment,  he  was  dragged  by  a  back  way 
to  be  washed,  dressed,  and  plastered;  Marten  having 
assured  him  that  he  would  instantly  put  a  stop  to  the 
cruel  war  which  the  dogs  and  boys  were  then  waging 
against  his  cat. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  the  means  which 
Miss  Judy  took  to  render  him  fit  to  be  seen  by  Lord 

H ,  nor  to  speak  of  his  feelings  on  meeting  again 

with  that  excellent  nobleman,  or  the  joy  which  he  felt 
when  informed  that  his  uncle  was  already  in  Worces- 
tershire, and  that  he  might  hope  to  see  him  that  very 
evening.  Neither  will  we  speak  of  the  parting  scene 
between  himself  and  his  master,  or  the  many  compli- 
ments which  were  paid  to  Lord  H by  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Henry  did  not  part  with  any  of 
these  (his  friends  for  the  last  twelve  months)  without 
a  tear.    Lord  H— -  was,  however  anxious  to  be  gone» 
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and,  as  he  wished  to  shorten  the  parting  scenes,  he 
hastened  Henry  to  the  carriage,  and  was  just  steppiiig 
in  with  him,  when  all  the  boys  came  in  together  iTom 
the  garden;  and  Marten,  rushing  forward,  presented 
Henry  with  his  cat,  whose  fore-leg  (which  was  broken) 
he  had  carefully  bound  up ;  haying  placed  the  animal  in 
a  basket  with  some  straw. 

"  And  are  you  going,  my  Henry  !^*  said  this  fine  young 
man,  clasping  his  young  friend  in  his  arms ;  '*  and  is  no 
time  permitted  me  for  making  up  all  the  injustice  of  my 
late  conduct !  I  have  now  indeed,  though  too  late  for 
my  peace,  discovered  how  I  have  been  duped,  and  you 
injured;  but  justice  shall  be  done  when  you  are  no  longer 
here. 

"  Farewell  then,  my  Henry !  and  sometimes  think  of 
Marten!  Farewell,  my  Henry!  my  beloved  Henry, 
farewell !" 

The  door  of  the  carriage  was  then  closed,  and  when 
the  weeping  Henry  saw  his  Marten  for  the  last  time,  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  sorrow  was  shed  over  his 
whole  noble  person. 

And  now,  my  reader,  I  close  the  second  part  of  the 
history  of  Henry  Milner,  hoping  that  it  may  not  have 
left  you  wholly  without  the  wish  of  hearing  more  of 
Henry,  Marten,  and  little  George,  at  some  future  period, 
should  life  and  opportunity  be  allowed  me  of  adding  s 
third  part  to  this  my  history 
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PART  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CoDtaining  an  Account  of  Henry*8  Return  to  his  own  Home,  after  an 
Absence  of  rather  more  than  a  Year. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  I  closed  my  commu- 
nications  respecting  Heniy  M ilner,  and,  during  this  inter- 
Yid  various  and  multiplied  have  been  the  applications 
made  to  me  concerning  what  more  I  might  chance  to 
know  relative  to  our  young  friend.  Some  persons  have 
expressed  anxiety  respecting  the  farther  progress  of 
this  dear  boy  through  the  dangerous  years  of  advanced 
youth,  remarking,  that  the  pure  Christian  principles 
with  which  Mr.  Dalben  had  mspired  him  (through  the 
Divine  blessing)  might  have  served  him  well  during  the 
years  of  infancy,  and  might,  indeed,  carry  him  (though 
not  without  much  quizzing)  with  tolerable  credit  through 
a  private  school — ^for,  after  all,  Clent  Green  was  nothing 
more  than  a  private  school — but  as  to  their  being  prac- 
ticable in  his  intercourse  with  society  in  more  advanced 
life,  this  was  a  question  not  easily  solved ;  that  is,  could 
Henry  Milner  retain  so  large  a  share  of  Christian  sim- 
^city  as  he  had  hitherto  possessed,  without  appearing 
m  the  world  as  a  first-rate  (juiz,  an  amazingly  odd  fel- 
low, and  a  vast  bore  ?  This  question,  under  various 
forms,  has  been  put  to  me  a  thousand  times ;  and  I  have 
remarked,  that  it  has  been  generally  made  by  persons 
who  have  naturally  a  strone  tendency  in  themselves 
to  that  sort  of  peculiarity  of  manner  which  would  lay 
their  religion,  if  they  had  happened  to  have  any,  par* 
ticularly  open  to  the  scoff  of  the  infidel,  a  sort  of  person 
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who  is  always  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  setting 
down  any  particular  human  infirmity  to  the  account  d 
religion;  whereas  this  is  certain,  that  wherever  any 
peculiar  absurdities  are  remarkable  in  a  professor,  it  is 
always  owing  either  to  some  misconception  in  his  own 
mind  of  the  Christian  character,  or  to  some  hitherto  on- 
conquered  defect  of  temper,  which,  in  the  contrast  with 
his  better  principles,  produces  those  contradictions  in 
his  deportment  which  are  so  particularly  amusing  to 
the  enemies  of  religion,  and  which  sometimes,  indeed, 
force  a  smile,  however  unwillingly,  from  those  who  are 
its  friends. 

But  in  order  to  answer  the  question  above  cited,— 
which,  in  plain  language,  is  no  more  than  this,  can  a 
young  m-iu  be  a  Christian,  and  act  like  one,  without 
being  either  ridiculous  or  very  disagreeable, — instead 
of  giving  my  own  opinion,  which  is  little  worth,  1  shall 
proceed  to  that  which  I  trust  will  be  more  agreeable  to 
my  youthful  readers,  viz.  to  give  some  account  of  my 
young  Christian  hero  from  his  sixteenth  year,  at  which 
period  we  last  left  him,  until  his  eighteenth ;  and  having 
proceeded  thus  far,  I  shall  close  the  present  volume. 

I  concluded  my  last  account  of  Henry  Milner  by  the 
parting  scene  between  himself  and  Marten.  The  last 
words  of  Marten,  as  he  put  Lily  into  the  carriage,  were, 
**  Farewell,  my  Henry,  and  sometimes  think  of  Marten.** 

When  Lord  H looked  next  at  Henry  (for  the  at- 
tention of  that  nobleman  had  been  drawn  to  the  noble 
figure  of  Marten,  and  the  deep  concern  which  was  de- 
pictured on  his  fine  countenance,  as  he  placed  the  bas- 
ket containing  the  kitten  on  Henry's  knees),  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks, 
and  that  no  efforts  he  could  use  were  sufilcient  to 
restrain  them. 

"  What,  Henry  Milner !"  said  his  lordship, "  surely  you 

are  not  sorry  to  return  home !"    Lord  H was  vexed 

that  he  had  made  this  remark  (perceiving  that  his 
young  companion  was  more  than  half-ashamed  of  this 
too  evident,  and  perhaps  he  might  think  almost  un- 
manly, display  of  feeling),  and  immediately  added,  **! 
beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  boy ;  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  have  spent  so  many 
months  in  any  place,  and  scarcely  with  any  description 
of  human  beings,  without  having  formed  some  sort  of 
tie,  which  could  not  be  broken  without  pain ;  neither 
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an  I  believe  that  the  young  gentleman  from  whom  we 
lave  just  parted  can  ever  be  known  without  exciting  a 
eep  interest.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  tales  out  of 
chool,  Henry ;  but  I  am  assured  that  there  is  some 
tory  of  deeper  moment  than  exactly  appears  in  the 
ase  of  that  little  wounded  animal :  but  be  assured,  my 
ear  Henry,  that  if  it  turns  out  as  I  suspect,  and  if  that 
oung  man  is  worthy  of  your  friendship,  your  kind  uncl^e 
nil  permit  you  to  cultivate  his  regard  in  any  way  which 
ou  may  think  desirable." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  love  Marten,  and  little 
Jeorge  Berresford,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  boys, 
nd  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  1  should  never  see 
hem  again ;  but  please  to  tell  me  again,  is  my  uncle 
uite  well  V 

"  You  will  think  him  altered,  Henry,  I  fear,"  replied 

jord  H ;  **  he  looks  much  older  than  he  did,  and  he 

isa  not  the  strength  he  formerly  had ;  and  as  you  are 
ecome  more  manly,  and  probably  more  active  than 
ou  were,  he  will  not  be  able  to  accompany  you  every- 
where, as  he  once  did." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  replied  Henry ;  "  I  am  longing, 
ly  lord,  to  return  to  all  my  old  habits,  and  to  do  just  what 
used  to  do.  1  am  sure  that  no  child  ever  was  so  happy 
8  I  was  before  I  went  to  school ;  but  I  have  never 
3und  anybody,  since  I  left  home,  who  has  the  same 
rays  of  thinking  that  my  uncle  has." 

"  Explain  yourself,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Lord  H ; 

what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  no  one  you  have 
▼er  met  with  has  the  same  ways  of  thinking  as  your 
ncle  ?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  you,  my  lord,"  replied  Henry,  "  but  I 
lean  the  people  with  whom  I  have  spent  the  last  year. 
Vhen  I  compare  them  to  my  uncle,  I  might  justly  say 
hat  they  are  all  pushing  and  crowding  one  way,  while 
ly  uncle  has  been  drawing  me,  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
er,  exactly  in  a  contrary  direction." 

Lord  H ■  knew  what  Henry  meant ;  but  not  ap- 

earing  to  do  so,  he  drew  him  on  to  speak  his  mind 
lore  decidedly. 

"  What  ought  to  be  our  chief  object  in  life,  Lord 
I-^—  V  he  said :  "  my  uncle  has  told  me  always  that 
t  should  be  our  chief  aim  to  get  to  heaven,  and  every 
I  have  talked  with  or  heard  talk  at  Clent  Green 
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seems  to  think  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get 
on,  and  enjoy  ourselves  in  this  world." 

"  And  they  have  also  told  you,  no  doubt,"  said  Lord 

H ,  "  that,  so  they  can  get  on  themselves,  it  little 

matters  whom  they  may  knock  down  and  trample  upon, 
and  thrust  with  shoulder  and  horn  in  their  progress  to 
the  place  which  they  may  desire  to  obtain.  Why, 
Henry,  as  you  advance  in  life  you  will  find  that  this  is 
but  the  way  of  the  world :  and  it  may  be  an  advantage 
to  you  to  have  had  such  a  little  peep  into  the  world  and 
its  ways  as  you  have  obtained  at  Clent  Green.  A  large 
school,  where  the  masters  are  not  pious,  is  a  world  in 
miniature ;  and  from  what  you  have  seen  in  Dr.  Mat- 
thews^s  seminary,  you  may  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
university  is,  and,  with  God^s  help,  may  derive  some 
sort  of  experience  of  that  description  of  conduct  which 
may  enable  you  to  pass  through  the  vanity  fair  of  this 
life,  with  the  most  credit  and  ease  to  yourself,  without 
swerving  from  your  better  principle." 

The  conversation  of  Lord  H and   Henry  then 

turned  upon  other  matters.     Henry  had  a  thousand 

questions  to  ask  of  Lord  H ,  to  some  of  which  he 

was  not  able  to  reply,  having  been  only  one  day  and 
one  night  at  Mr.  Dalben^s  house.  He  had,  indeed,  seen 
Mrs.  Kitty,  and  Maurice,  and  Thomas,  and  Lion,  and  said 
they  all  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  preservation ;  but  poor 
Muff  was  dead,  and,  as  Henry  remarked,  Lily  was  ready 
to  take  her  place — the  old  horse,  too,  had  been  sent  to 

finish  his  days  in  H Park,  being  past  all  labour. 

Moreover,  Lord  H told  Henry,  that  in  addition  to 

Lady  H ,his  old  friend,  he  must  expect  to  find  another 

lady  at  Mr.  Dalben's.    The  account  which  Lord  H 

gave  of  this  lady  was,  that  she  called  herself  a  niece  of 
Mr.  Dalben's — that  she  was  become  a  widow  within  the 
last  thirteen  months — that  her  usual  residence  was  Bath 
— that  her  name  was  Bonville,  and  that  she  had  an  only 
son,  called  Edgar,  then  at  the  university — and  that  it  was 
expected  this  son  would  take  his  degree  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  be  ordained  as  soon  afterward  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  take  possession  of  a  handsome  family 
living. 

"  Mrs.  Bonville,"  continued  Lord  H ,  "  is  now  at 

Mr.  Dalben's,  and  will  probably  stay  under  her  uncle's 
roof  for  a  week  to  come ;  but  you  will  not  see  her  son 
at  present,  Henry ;  neitlrer  can  I  tell  you  what  sort  of  a 
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youth  he  may  be,  having  never  happened  to  meet  with 
him." 

While  Lord  H was  speaking  of  Mrs.  Bonville, 

having  used  the  word  widow,  and  said  that  her  husband 
was  only  lately  dead,  Henry's  fancy  began  to  be  busy 

respecting  her.     And  before  Lord  H had  concluded 

his  speech,  he  had  her  whole  figure  before  him  in  sable 
draperies  and  wide  weepers;  with  a  white  handkerchief  hi 
her  hands,  ready  to  apply  to  her  eyes  whenever  a  painful 
thought  occurred.  This  mourning  figure  was  soon,  how- 
ever, dismissed  from  his  thoughts ;  for  he  had  many  more 
questions  to  ask,  and  soon  found  a  new  and  delightful 

interest  in  the  accounts  which  Lord  H was  so  kind 

as  to  give  him  of  their  adventures  on  the  Continent. 

"I  have  often  wished,"  remarked  Henry,  "  that  I  had 
been  old  enough  to  go  with  my  uncle." 

"  You  were  too  young,  Henry,  and  your  time  was  too 

precious,"  replied  Lord  H .    "  But  it  is  very  possible 

that  Mr.  Dalben  may  go  abroad  again,  and  then  he  may 
perhaps  wish  you  to  accompany  him ;  but  much  will  de- 

fend  on  the  use  you  make  of  the  few  next  years.  Shall 
tell  you,  Henry,  what  is  the  most  dangerous  and  trying 
time  for  all  young  people  ?  It  is  precisely  that  period 
into  which  you  are  about  to  enter ;  when  the  parental 
authority  must,  in  a  certain  degree,  begin  to  be  relaxed. 
Mr.  Dalben  will  not  now  be  able  to  watch  and  follow 
you,  as  he  did  in  your  infancy.  His  own  strength  will 
naturally  fail  as  yours  increases  and  advances  to  ma- 
turity, till  the  period  will  come  when  he  will  look  to  you 
for  that  support  which  he  afforded  you  when  most  in 
need ;  and  thus  in  the  course  of  nature  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  the  child  to  show  his  disposition  at  least  to  repay, 
in  some  degree,  that  which  indeed  never  can  be  repaid, 
namely,  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  parent ;  for  I 
make  no  doubt,  Henry,  that  you  look  upon  Mr.  Dalben 
as  upon  a  real  father,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  of 
fathers." 

Henry  did  not  speak ;  but  the  look  which  he  gave  to 

Lord  H was  more  expressive  than  any  words  which 

he  could  have  used. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lord  H , "  if  it  is  so,  and  I  doubt 

it  not,  now  is  your  time  to  begin  to  show  your  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Dalben.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  t 
Shall  I  tell  you  ?  By  giving  him  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible.    He  has  said  to  me,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
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pleasure  which  he  could  now  propose  to  himself,  to  have 
you  with  him  till  you  enter  the  university ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  that  while  he  hopes  still  to  be  able  to  give 
you  the  instruction  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
receive,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  make  a  respectable 
figure  as  an  under  graduate,  yet  he  does  not  feel  that  he 
should  have  strength  to  contend  with  a  youth  who,  from 
indolence  or  any  other  cause,  required  a  strong  hand  to 
keep  him  to  his  duty.  If,  then,  my  dear  Henry,  you  are 
not  entirely  amenable  to  the  gentle  influence  which  your 
uncle  will  be  able  to  use,  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
either  to  return  to  Clent  Green,  or  to  be  placed  in  some 
other  situation  by  which  you  will  be  separated  from  Mr. 
Dalben.  And  this  I  have  thought  right  to  state  to  you, 
or  rather  I  have  been  requested  so  to  do  by  your  excel- 
lent uncle ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  tell  you  that  he  is 
looking  forward  to  the  prospect  of  two  or  three  happy 
years  with  you,  with  a  degree  of  delight  which  proves, 
beyond  all  dispute,  how  entirely  his  affections  are  wrapped 
up  in  his  adopted  son." 

"  Lord  H ,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  cannot  answer  you ; 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say ;  I  am  so  afraid  that  I  may 
not  do  well — I  hope — I  hope" — and  he  could  add  no 
more ;  but  a  sort  of  sob,  which  he  tried  to  suppress, 
betrayed  the  strength  of  his  feelings. 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Lord  H ;  "  we  will  not 

say  another  word,  my  dear  boy.  I  have  said  all  that  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  state  of  the  case.  And  now 
look  out,  and  see  how  the  lovely  hills  beneath  the  shade 
of  which  you  spent  your  early,  happy  days,  are  nearing 
upon  us.  A  few  short  hours,  and  you  will  behold  again, 
with  God^s  blessing,  all  those  exquisite  scenes  where  you 
have  spent  so  many  happy  hours — 

'  Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum.' 

This  shall  be  the  burthen  of  our  song  to-day,  as  it  will 
be  that  of  the  redeemed  when  they  shall  all  be  brought 
into  those  glorious  mansions  which  ars  to  form  their 
homes  for  ever  and  ever." 

Lord  H and  Henry  made  a  short  rest  at  the  small 

town  through  which  they  must  pass  in  their  way  from 
Olent  Green  to  Mr.  Dalben's.  And  soon  after  th^,  as 
they  travelled  post,  Henry  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  Malvern  hills  directly  before  him,  and  becoming 
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€very  minute  more  distinct  and  clear.  The  sun,  how- 
ever, was  set,  and  the  night  closed  in,  before  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  Mr.  Dalben's  gate :  but  I  must  refer  you  to 
my  next  chapter  for  the  account  of  Henry's  arrival  at 
his  happy  home. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Giving  an  Account  of  Henry  Milnefr's  Reception  at  Homa 

When  the  carriage  containing  Lord  H — ^  and  Henry 
entered  the  well-known  green  lane— *the  same  in  which 
the  widow  Dawes  lived,  where  Maurice  was  first  do- 
mesticated (for  he  now  slept  at  Mr.  Dalben's) — a  voice 
was  heard,  issuing,  as  it  were,  from  the  hedge,  which 
was  so  high  as  to  cast  a  deep  shade  on  the  road— a  voice 
uttering  some  sort  of  incomprehensible  exclamation,  and 
then  footsteps  were  heard  padding  along  in  the  line  of 
the  carriage,  and  keeping  a  little  before  it  till  the  gate 
of  the  house  was  in  view,  when  the  person  who  had 
been  running  sprang  out  into  the  lane,  ran  through  the 
^te,  letting  it  clap  to  behind  him,  and  disappearing  in  an 
instant  towards  the  house. 

**  Worthy,  most  worthy  of  my  friend  Maurice,"  said 

Lord  H .    "  Who  but  Maurice  would  have  failed  to 

hold  the  gate  open  till  we  were  through  ?  but  then  he 
would  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  being  first  to  tell  the 
news." 

"Was  that  Maurice?"  said  Henry.  "How  he  is 
grown." 

"  His  legs  are  longer  by  some  inches,"  replied  Lord 

H ;  "  but  I  do  not  see  any  other  change  in  him.    I 

doubt  whether  Mrs.  Kitty  has  done  much  in  the  way  of 
giving  him  any  information,  though  she  has  not  spared 
reproof,  as  I  happened  to  hear  her  tell  Mr.  Dalben ;  oil 
the  contrary,  she  has  given  him  abundance  of  this  last ; 
and,  maybe,  more  than  has  quite  agreed  with  his  mental 
constitution." 

By  this  time  the  chaise  had  reached  the  gate ;  and 

because  Lord  H had  brought  no  servant  with  him» 

there  was  a  litUe  demur  at  opening  the  gate,  for  the-' 

Vol.  L— O 
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horses  were  very  impatient  to  be  in  the  well-known 
stable,  and  the  coachman  feared  lest  they  should  attempt 
to  dash  through  as  soon  as  he  had  opened  the  gate, 
should  he  venture  to  aUght,  before  he  could  get  back  to 
his  place  of  command. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Henry ;  '*  if  I  could  unfasten 
the  door,  1  would  get  out  and  open  the  gate." 

"  And  run  through  and  shut  it  in  the  horses'  faces," 

said  Lord  H ,  laughing ;  "  but  wait  one  moment — I 

hear  voices  within.  Maurice  has  given  the  alarm — they 
will  be  here  in  an  instant." 

And  truly  was  it  so.    The  voices  which  Lord  H 

had  heard  remotely — as  one  hears  the  sighing  of  a  dis- 
tant tempest,  or  the  first  burst  of  a  mountain  torrent- 
became  louder  every  moment,  till  that  of  Mrs.  Kitty 
became  distinguished  above  all  the  rest,  in  objurgatory 
accents,  Maurice's  late  delinquency  affording  the  subject. 

"Was  ever  the  like  of  you,  to  leave  the  carriage  to 
wait  at  the  gate,  and  dear  Master  Mllner  in  it  too— run, 
I  say,  run — set  open  the  gate." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Kitty  came  into  view,  carrying  a 
candle,  which,  fiaring  in  the  twilight,  served  only  to 
render  the  objects  around  still  more  indistinct.  Sally 
and  Thomas  followed  in  the  wake  of  Mrs.  Kitty,  and 
Lion  appeared  from  another  quarter,  uttering  one  or  two 
angry  yelps,  which  were  instantly  hushed  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  that  the  visiters,  whetner  biped  or  quadruped, 
had  all  the  honour  of  being  of  his  acquaintance. 

"  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Kitty — how  do  you  do  1  Sally, 
Thomas,  are  you  welll — So,  Mr.  Maurice — poor  old 
Lion — my  good  Lion." — These  were  the  various  expres- 
sions which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Henry  Milner,  as  he 
stretched  himself  out  of  the  window ;  for  as  to  opening 
the  door  in  his  agitation,  this  was  quite  impossible ;  but 
before  any  answer  could  be  given  the  gate  was  opened, 
and  the  impatient  horses,  being  again  set  into  motion, 
had  brought  the  carriage  to  the  hall-door.  There  Mau- 
rice, by  a  rapid  flight  through  the  offices,  was  ready 
within  to  open  it  to  them,  before  the  alarm  could  have 

reached  Mr.  Dalben,  Lady  H ,  and  Mrs.  Bonville, 

who  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  their  friends  in  the 
study. 

"  What,  Maurice  again !"  said  Lord  H ,  who  was 

always  particularly  amused  by  the  various  manoeuvres 
and  exploits  of  the  poor  Irish  boy ;  but  Henry  waited 
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not  to  speak  to  Maurice  or  any  other  person.  The 
carriage-door  being  open,  he  sprang  upon  the  steps  of 
the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  was  the  next  moment  in 
the  arms  of  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  My  boy,  my  boy !" 

"  Dear  uncle !" 

These  were  the  only  words  which  passed  as  Henry 

remained  in  his  uncle's  arms,  till  Lady  H ,  fearing 

that  excess  of  feeling  should  injure  Mr.  Dalben,  called 
off  Henry's  attention,  by  insisting  that  she  was  offended 
at  his  neglect  of  herself. 

'^  Come,  Master  Milner,"  she  said,  **  let  us  see  how 
much  you  are  grown,  and  whether  you  look  as  entirely 
inexperienced  as  you  used  to  do»  I  do  not  see  any  vast 
change — a  little  taller,  perhaps  a  good  deal  taller ;  but  in 
all  other  respects,  the  same  Henry  Milner.  I  do  not 
think  Clent  Green  has  made  much  difference.'' 

"  And  could  you  wish  that  any  <;hange  should  have 

teen  made.  Lady  H ?"  said  a  soft  smooth  voice  just 

at  Henry's  ear,  the  sound  of  which  occasioned  him  to 
turn  round  and  fix  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  on  Mrs. 
Bonville,  the  widow  of  whose  presence  Lord  H- —  had 
apprized  him.  He  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  so 
long  in  the  room  without  seeing  some  sort  of  dark 
figure ;  notwithstanding  whkh  he  had  been  totally  un- 
conscious of  her  existence  until  the  above-mentioned 
liquid  tones  glided  gently  by  his  ear. 

"  Mrs.  Bonville,  Master  Milner,"  said  Lady  H , 

seeing  a  sort  of  astonishment  depicted  on  Henry's  ex- 
pressive countenance—"  Mr.  Dalben's  niece,  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville—" 

The  lady  courtesied  and  smiled  graciously,  extending 

her  hand  to  Henry,  while  Lady  H was  performing 

the  ceremony  of  introduction.  Nevertheless,  Henry 
still  displayed  much  embarrassment,  and  seemed  ac- 
tually unable  to  get  out  one  word.  The  truth  was,  that 
lie  was  so  little  prepared  to  see  such  a  person  as  Mrs. 

Bonville  in  the  widow  mentioned  by  Lord  H during 

their  journey,  that  it  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  his 
discretion  to  return  the  lady's  compliments  with  that 
politeness  which  he  felt  due  to  any  relation  of  Mr.  Dal- 
•oen.  Mrs.  Bonville  was  rather  a  tall  person,  and  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  under  fifty,  being  rather  inclined  to 
what  the  French  call  embonpoint.  Her  husband  having 
^>een  dead  more  than  a  year  and  a  day^  she  had  laid  aside 

03 
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ber  weeds,  and  was  in  fashionable  second  mournin^f 
with  white  and  grdiy  roses  in  her  cap,  and  a  profusion 
of  auburn  ringlets  hanging  on  each  side  of  her  cheeks : 
there  was  also  a  bright  bloom  on  those  cheeks — which, 
at  any  rate,  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  that  sort  of  sub- 
dued feehng  which  even  a  child  always  attributes  to  one 
who  has  lately  become  a  widow.  In  short,  Henry  was 
t^en  by  surprise ;  and  when  Mrs.  Bonville  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  assured  him  that  she  had  long  desired 
to  see  him — that  she  was  now  more  than  gratified  by 
what  she  had  seen  of  him,  and  that  she  hop^  to 'behold 
a  friendship  taking  place  between  him  and  her  Edgar, 
who  was,  she  assured  him,  most  worthy  of  his  regard, 
he  could  only  reply,  **  Ma^am — ma'am — much  obliged — 
you  are  very  kind — I  hope  so  too— but  I  have  forgotten 
•^where  did  I  leave  Lily  ?  I  did  not  think  of  her  till 
this  moment."    And  he  was  rushing  out  of  the  room, 

when  Lord  H ,  stopping  his  progress,  assured  him 

that  he  had  consigned  the  white  lady,  in  her  basket, 
to  the  tender  care  of  Sally. 

«  What  is  Lily,  and  who  is  Lily  1"  said  Mrs.  Bonville. 
*'  I  must  know  all  about  Lily.    A  little  kitten,  you  say, 

Lord  H ,  a  protegee  of  Master  Milner's  1    Am  I  to 

say  Master  Milner  or  Mr.  Milner  t  Which  is  it  to  be  1 
A  doubtful  point,  I  see.  Shall  it  be  Henry  T  Shall  I 
call  you  Henry  1  Henry  is  a  sweet  name:  I  would 
have  named  Edgar  Henry,  but  poor  Mr.  Bonville  would 
have  it  Edgar — an  old  family  name ;  though  how  the 
Bonvilles,  who  are  of  Norman  extraction,  should  have 
adopted  a  Saxon  name,  I  cannot  understand.  I  call 
this  a  sort  of  anomaly.  But,  dear  Henry,  do  tell  me 
about  this  little  protegee  of  yours.  Well,  I  do  love  to 
see  tenderness  towards  animals  in  young  gentlemen ; 
it  is  so  rare  a  quality.  My  Edgar — "  In  this  place 
Mrs.  Bonville  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Kitty,  with  a  large  barn-door  fowl,  smoking  from  the 
spit,  followed  by  Maurice,  who,  since  Mr.  Dalben's  re- 
turn, had  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  footboy,  with 
a  complete  suit  of  gray  cloth,  carrying  a  dish  of  mashed 
potatoes,  garnished  with  sausages.  A  hot  apple-pie 
completed  the  treat ;  and  as  these  three  dishes  smoked 
upon  the  table,  Mr.  Dalben  said,  in  amazement,  "  Why, 
Kitty,  a  hot  supper ! — ^this  is  an  unexpected  treat.'* 

"Master  Milner  has  had  no  dinner,"  replied  Mrs. 
Kitty,  as  she  corrected  the  arrangement  of  a  dish  which 
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Maurice  had  just  set  down,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
boy  a  shove,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  seen  by  her 
master. 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Lord 

H ,  "  that  this  tempting  regale  is  only  intended  for 

Master  Milner  1  You  have  taken  no  account  of  me, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  fared  no  better  to-day 
than  your  friend  Master  Milner." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  replied  Mrs.  Kitty, 
courtesy ing,  *•  but — " 

"  But  you  did  not  happen  to  think  of  me  :  however,  I 
am  very  well  inclined  to  put  up  with  the  affront,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  good  cheer;  for  I  am 
really  very  hungry." 

The  party  then  gathered  round  the  table,  Lady  H 

taking  the  head,  and  Mr.  Dalben  a  seat  near  the  fire, 
looking  benignly  at  one  friendly  face,  and  then  at  an- 
other. "  I  do  love,"  he  said,  "  that  old-fashioned  meal 
the  supper,  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  finished,  and 
the  family  are  collected.  It  was  an  injury  to  sociability 
when  this  meal  was  superseded  by  the  tray  of  cut- 
glass  and  sweetmeats.    We  are  getting  too  fine  in  this 

country,  Lord  H ;  too  fine  in  our  habits.    I  doubt 

much  whether  our  intellectual  advancement  bears  a  due 
proportion  with  the  refinements  of  our  habits.  If  that  is 
the  case,  as  I  apprehend,  there  will  be  a  reaction  by- 
and-by — a  reaction  in  which  all  that  is  mere  tinsel  in 
the  state  of  society  will  be  reduced  to  non-entity,  and 
nothing  will  remain  but  that  which  is  solid  and  real. 
Where  the  habits  are  simple,  and  the  mind  truly  ele- 
vated, then  is  society  in  the  best  state ;  and  this  is  a 
state  which  is  promoted  only  by  pure  religion ;  there- 
fore, if  a  man  truly  loves  his  country,  he  will  labour 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
are  the  real  strength  of  any  state.  In  proportion  as  the 
true  servant  of  God  multiplies  or  diminishes  in  any 
country,  so  is  that  country  strong  or  weak." 

*'  How  delightful  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville  to  Lady 
H ,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  to  hear  my  dear  uncle  con- 
verse :  every  sentiment  which  drops  from  his  lips  de- 
serves to  be  graven  in  letters  of  gold." 

*'  What  is  that  you  are  saying,  cousin  ?"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
ben. ''  Now,  do  I  not  know  that  you  are  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  sentiments  which  I  express  are,  ia 
the  main,  particularly  wise  ? — ^then  why  say  that  they 
shouli^be  engraven  in  letters  of  gold  V* 
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Mrs.  Bonville  laughed,  and  replied,  **  You  do  not  know 
what  I  think  of  you,  uncle  ;  it  would  not  be  pretty  in 
me  to  say.  But  I  only  wish  that  Edgar  had  enjoyed 
the  same  advantages  of  hearing  you  converse  that 
Master  Milner  has  had  from  childhood.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  is  gathered  up  in  conversation — much 
more  than  in  regular  lessons ;  and  1  do  seriously  wish, 
my  dear  uncle,  that  you  would  permit  poor  Edgar  to 
come  and  reside  with  you  some  long  vacation.  Your  con- 
versation and  Master  Milner's  society  would  be  such  an 
advantage  to  him.    Don't  you  think  so,  Lady  H—- V 

Lady  H made  no  answer ;  but  Mr.  Dalben  said, 

"  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  any  kindness 
to  your  son,  Mrs.  Bonville ;  but  I  doubt  that  I  may  be 
too  old  and  grave  for  him,  and  Henry  too  young,  and 
perhaps,  not  sufficiently  established  to  do  him  good. 
However,"  he  added, "  we  shall  see  how  things  may  turn 
out  another  summer :  your  son  is  engaged,  I  understand, 
during  the  next  long  vacation ;  and  we  shall  see  what 
the  summer  after  may  produce.  Henry  Milner  will 
be  a  year  older ;  and,  I  trust,  will  be  more  confirmed  in 
the  nght  way.  But  remember,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bonville, 
that  I  am  not  what  I  was :  after  his  sixtieth  year  a  man's 
strength  begins  to  fail  him,  even  if  his  health  is  tolera- 
bly good ;  and  perhaps  one  who  is  more  in  the  prime 
and  strength  of  his  days  would  be  a  fitter  guide  for 
your  son." 

The  subject  was  then  dropped:  but  from  what  had 
passed  on  that  occasion,  Mrs.  Bonville  considered  that 
she  should  be  authorized  to  send  her  son  to  spend  a 
long  vacation  with  Mr.  Dalben,  though,  providentially 
for  Henry,  it  could  not  be  the  approaching  vacation. 
What  Mrs.  Bonville's  motives  were  for  pressing  this 
matter  may  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Dalben  had  a  comfortable  private  fortune,  and  that  he 
was  entirely  at  liberty  to  bequeath  it  to  whomsoever 
he  chose,  and  that  he  had  actually  no  relation,  although 
Mrs.  Bonville  called  him  uncle  by  courtesy — Mrs.  Bon- 
ville being  the  granddaughter  of  a  first  wife  of  Mr.  Dal- 
ben's  father ;  hence,  in  fact,  no  relation  by  blood,  and 
connected  to  him  in  a  very  remote  degree. 

But  connexions  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  dropped, 
where  there  is  an  independent  fortune  in  the  case ;  and 
hence  Mrs.  Bonville  asked  herself,  "  Why  should  Mr. 
Dalben  be  left  to  bestow  all  his  aiOfbctions  on  young  Mil* 
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nor  \  Why  should  I  not  endeavour  to  promote  my  own 
and  my  Edgar's  interests  V*  But  all  this,  which  was 
passing  in  the  mind  of  the  lady,  was  entirely  unsus- 
pected by  Henry,  and  perhaps  equally  so  by  Mr.  Dal- 
ben ;  and  yet  every  person  in  the  room  felt  that  the  wid- 
ow's presence  was  uncongenial  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
for  they  were  all  simple-minded  persons,  who  thougnt 
only  of  the  world  as  of  a  passage  to  another  and  a  hap- 
pier state  of  being ;  and  although  they  enjoyed  the  com- 
forts which  they  met  with  in  their  passage  with  thank- 
ful, and  therefore  cheerful,  hearts,  yet  they  were  free 
from  all  plans,  and  schemes,  and  anxious  thoughts 
respecting  what  they  might  meet  with  in  any  future 
stages  of  their  journey. 

In  consequence  of  this.  Lord  H ,  his  lady,  Henry, 

and  Mr.  Dalben  were  exceedingly  cheerful  while  they 
were  at  supper;  and  when  family  prayers  were  con- 
cluded, Henry  was  dismissed  to  his  bed,  Mr.  Dalben  hav- 
ing apprized  him  that  he  had  had  another  apartment  pre- 
pared for  him  instead  of  his  former  closet.  "  And  there, 
my  Henry,"  he  said,  "  I  trust  you  will  find  every  com- 
fort— and,  above  all,  I  trust,  that  comfort  which  you 
formerly  enjoyed  in  your  closet,  viz.  the  presence  of 
your  God." 

Henry  felt  almost  disappointed  when  he  heard  that 
he  was  no  longer  to  sleep  in  the  closet  so  dear  to  him 
from  a  thousand  remembrances  of  his  childish  days ; 
yet  he  felt  extremely  grateful  for  all  the  provisions 
made  for  his  comfort  in  his  new  apartment,  which  was 
a  pleasant  upper  chamber,  looking  down  upon  the  vale 
of  the  Teme,  the  horizon  being  bounded  by  the  Abber- 
ley  and  the  Woodbury  hills.  The  window  was  indeed 
one  which  projected  from  the  roof— but  on  that  very 
account  it  was  the  more  delightful ;  for,  being  very  wide, 
it  formed,  with  the  sides  of  the  projection,  a  nook  large 
enough  for  a  table  and  chair ;  and  by  the  care  of  Mr. 
Dalben  a  table  had  already  been  placed  there,  and  on  it 
was  laid  a  large  old  Bible  with  marginal  references,  and 
many  notes  written  by  Mr.  Dalben.  Henry  knew  how 
dear  this  Bible  was  to  Mr.  Dalben ;  and  therefore  when 
he  saw  his  own  name  on  the  first  page,  with  that  of  his 
uncle  as  the  donor,  he  seemed  to  be  almost  overcome 
with  the  sense  of  the  various  kindnesses  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  days  of  his  infancy.  Added  to  this 
one  peculiar  mark  of  affection,  he  saw  all  around  him 
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80  many  instances  of  attention  to  his  comfort,  that  1^ 
wondered  how  bis  uncle  could  have  thought  of  them  all. 
There  was  his  bed,  in  which  he  had  slept  as  a  child, 
placed  in  one  comer,  and  hung  with  new  drs^ries; 
there  were  a  set  of  new  shelves  covering  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  all  his  old  possessions  neatly  arranged 
upon  them — a  mahogany  wardrobe  for  his  clothes,  and 
some  old  and  well-beloved  pictures  hung  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece. 

Mrs.  Kitty  had  followed  him  up-stairs ;  and  when  she 
wished  him  a  good  night*s  rest  at  the  door,  she  informed 
him  that  all  he  saw  had  been  done  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  she  had  received  from  her  master.  Henry  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  gratitude,  and  recommended  Lily 
to  Mrs.  Kitty's  attention. 

The  last  thoughts  of  Henry,  before  he  slept,  were 
those  of  thankfulness  to  his  God  and  his  earthly  friends; 
and  one  sound  sleep  brought  him  to  his  usual  time  of 
risinc^. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  for  a  moment  could 
hardly  tell  where  he  was  ;  and  then  came  the  pleasant 
thought,  "  I  am  at  home — at  home,  domum,  domum, 
^ulce  dcffium" — he  was  no  longer  among  strangers — 
he  was  a  child  at  home ;  and  with  this  sweet  assurance 
he  sprang  up,  and  being  duly  dressed,  he  took  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Matthews  to  Mr.  Dalben  in  his  hand,  and  went 
down-stairs.  He  found  no  one  stirring  below  but 
Thomas :  he  gave  the  letter  to  him,  desiring  him  to  see 
that  his  uncle  had  it  as  soon  as  he  appeared ;  and  then 
opening  the  hall-door,  he  stood  a  while  on  the  steps, 
as  we  have  seen  a  bird  on  an  exalted  perch,  flapping  and 
stretching  his  wings  as  preparing  for  a  flight. 

Mr.  Dalben^s  house  was  on  an  eminence  as  it  respected 
the  vale  of  Teme,  though,  as  regarding  Malvern,  seeming 
almost  to  be  in  a  valley.  Where  Henry  stood,  however, 
he  could  look  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  see, 
as  it  were,  at  his  feet,  various  woods,  and  fields,  and 
downs,  and  hills,  and  crannies,  and  corners,  which  were 
as  familiar  to  his  fancy  as  the  interior  of  his  imcle's 
study.  He  looked  around  him  once,  twice,  thrice — and 
then  bounding  with  one  spring  from  the  three  or  four 
steps  which  were  before  the  hall-door,  he  dashed  down 
the  gravel  walk  and  over  a  small  lawn  sprinkled  with 
flowering  shrubs,  making  the  dew-drops  fly  like  haU  on 
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Ell  sides :  till  coming  to  the  low  paling  beyond  the  gar- 
den, he  cleared  it  with  a  bound,  and  was  out  of  sight  the 
next  moment. 

"  Was  ever  the  like  of  that !"  exclaimed  l^omas, 
whom  Henry  had  left  standing  in  the  vestibule.  "  There 
he  goes,  down  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  piece  already ; 
and  if  he  has  not  cleared  the  brook,  and  is  running  up 
the  bank,  without  fetching  a  breath." 

"  What  is  that  1"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  who  at  that  moment 
came  down  the  stairs. 

"  Nothing  but  the  young  master,"  replied  Thomas ; 
''he  was  here  but  a  moment  since,  and  now  he  has 
reached  the  top  of  yon  bank. — There  he  stands ;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  he  is  pluming  himself  for  another  flight. 
— Oh !  there  he  goes  off"  again,  quite  beyond  my  eye." 

"  And  why  should  he  not  run,  Thomas  1"  replied  Mrs. 
Kitty ;  "  it  is  the  way  of  all  young  things  when  they  are 
pleased,  kittens  and  puppies,  and  all  of  them — ^they  are 
always  in  motion  when  they  are  satisfied.  I  am  sure  I 
find  enough  of  that  in  Maurice." 

"  Why,  you  are  not  going  to  compare  Master  Milner 
with  Maurice,  Mrs.  Kitty  V  said  Thomas. 

"  What  makes  you  think  of  that,  Thomas  V  replied 
the  housekeeper.  "  Only  they  are  both  young,  and  likes 
to  be  in  motion ;  and  you  know  very  well  there  is  no 
keeping  Maurice  quiet  at  any  time.  I  am  sure,  Thomas, 
I  have  rued  the  day  a  thousand  times  since  master  took 
it  into  his  head  to  take  in  that  boy ;  and  now  he  is  to  be 
afootboy — we  shall  be  plagued  to  death  with  him." 

"  Then  why  did  you  complain  to  master  that  you  coidd 
not  run  about  as  you  used  to  do,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  replied 
Thomas,  "  and  that  you  wanted  help  ?" 

"  How  could  I  have  thought  that  he  should  have  given 
me  such  a  helper  as  that  wild  Irish  lad  ?"  she  replied  ; 
**  it  is  hard  for  an  infirm  person,  like  me,  to  be  plagued 
with  such  an  unlucky  boy  as  that  Maurice." 

"  To  my  thinking,"  rephed  Thomas,  "if  master  will 
put  up  with  the  infirmities  of  your  old  age,  you  can  do 
no  less  than  put  up,  in  your  turn,  Mrs.  Kitty,  with  the 
follies  of  the  poor  orphan's  young  years." 

"  I  wish  you  would  mind  your  own  affairs,  Thomas, 
and  not  meddle  with  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Kitt^.  "  I  can 
tell  you,  that  Maurice  would  have  been  quite  another 
thing  by  this  time  if  you  had  left  him  to  my  manage- 
nent  whil»  master  was  out" 
'i*  03 
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*'  I  reccon  so  too,"  replied  Thomas,  as  he  walked  out 
of  the  kitchen  by  a  back  door ;  for  although  this  conver- 
sation had  been  commenced  in  the  hall,  it  was  finished 
in  the  kitchen. 

The  family  were  assembled  at  breakfast  in  the  study, 
when  Henry,  all  glowing  with  happiness  and  exercise, 
entered  the  room — excusing  his  not  having  appeared 
sooner,  by  saying  that  he  had  run  farther  than  he  had 
intended. 

Mr.  Dalben  was  reading  Dr.  Matthews?s  letter  when 
Henry  came  in ;  or  rather,  having  read  it  aloud,  was 
commenting  upon  it  while  the  tea  was  under  prepara- 
tion. As  Henry  sat  down,  the  old  gentleman  closed  the 
letter,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  saying,  "  Henry,  my 
dear.  Dr.  Matthews  speaks  very  favourably  of  you.  You 
have,  I  trust,  been  enabled  to  conduct  yourself  well  at 
Clent  Green :  this,  my  boy,  ought  to  be  a  cause  of  thank- 
fulness to  God,  both  to  you  and  me ;  for  I  trust  thatyou 
know  to  whom  the  glory  is  due,  when  such  poor  weak 
creatures  as  we  are,  are  assisted  to  conduct  ourselves 
with  propriety."  So  saying,  Mr.  Dalben  extended  his 
hand  to  Henry,  and  proceeded  to  introduce  another  sub- 
ject ;   for  he  immediately  turned  to  Lord  H ,  and 

asked  him  if  he  could  not  by  any  means  make  it  conve- 
nient to  stay  longer  than  one  more  day  with  him ;  for  it 

seems  that  Lord  and  Lady  H had  determined  to  leave 

Mr.  Dalben's  the  next  morning — the  noble  parents  being* 
anxious  to  see  their  children,  whom  they  had  left  under 
the  tender  care  of  Lord  H 's  widowed  sister. 

While  Mr.  Dalben  was  agitating  this  point  with  his 
friend,  a  dialogue  in  whispers,  which  became  more  au- 
dible every  minute,  was  taking  place  between  Lady 
H — rr-  and  Mrs.  Bonville. 

"  Indeed,  Lady  H ,  I  cannot  see  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville. 

"  Mr.  Dalben  is  the  proper  judge,"  was  the  lady'» 
reply.  "  My  uncle  is  an  excellent  man,  the  best  of  men ; 
but  young  people  require  encouragement,"  said  Mrs* 
Bonville. 

*^  Our  friend  Henr^  does  not  look  as  if  he  required 
very  much  to  raise  tus  spirits  just  now,  Mrs.  Bonville," 
replied  Lady  H — < — . 

'^  He  is  a  charming  boy  indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  Boa- 
viile*  i^iving  him  a  fixed  and  expressive  look,  by  which 
j»be  iiew  ms  attention  from  what  was  passing  betveen 
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Lord  H and  his  uncle ;  "  but  I  think  what  would  give 

him  so  much  pleasure  should  not  be  concealed  from 
him." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  me,  ma'am  V  said  Hennr,  with 
a  smile  and  ablush,  as  if  half- afraid  of  his  own  boldness. 

"  What,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  do  you  think  that  be- 
cause I  used  the  expression  '  charming  boy,'  I  must 
needs  be  speaking  of  you  ?  Perhaps  I  was  alluding  to 
my  Edgar.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  think  my  own  dear 
son  a  charming  boy — young  man,  I  should  say — they  are 
all  men  at  Oxford — Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Dalben  V 

**  They  all  think  themselves  such,  at  least,"  repUed 
Mr.  Dalben ;  **  but  I  beg,  cousin,  that  you  will  not  be 
putting  it  into  Henry's  head  that  he  is  a  man." 

"  Whereas,"  added  Lord  H ,  "  he  is  only  just  old 

enough  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  or  tailor,  or 
some  such  handicraft." 

"  Really,  Lord  H ,"  replied  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  you 

have  very  extraordinary  ideas.  I  assure  you,  that  when 
my  Edgar  was  only  Master  Milner's  age,  he  was  quite 
a  man  in  his  own  opinion.  His  poor  father  bought  him 
a  pony  about  that  time — for  it  was  his  opinion  that  a 
young  man  never  sits  a  horse  well  unless  he  begins 
early.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Dalben,  should  you  wish  for  a 
quiet  pony  for  Master  Milner,  Edgar's  is  at  your  com- 
mand: it  is  eating  off  its  head  at  the  stables: in  Bath, 
and  I  have  told  Edgar  that  I  will  not  keep  it  after  the 
vacation.  You  shsdl  have  it  for  an  old  song,  or  merely 
for  its  keep,  at  least  till  my  son  takes  his  degree." 

"  Mrs.  Bonville,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  I  am  very 
gn^atly  obliged  to  you,  but  Henry  Milner  is  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman ;  ten  to  one  if  he  is  ever  more  than  a  curate,  or  at 
most  a  rector  on  a  moderate  competence ;  and  it  will  be 
a  very  great  saving  to  him  if  he  accustoms  himself  to 
use  his  own  limbs  m  moving  from  place  to  place,  rather 
than  those  of  a  horse." 

"  What !"  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  and  never  learn  to 
ride !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  remarked  Lord  H ,  "that  my 

friend  Henry  can  ride  as  well  as  ever  it  will  be  necesssury 
for  him  to  do,  unless  Mr.  Dalben  thinks  of  bringing  him 
up  in  the  jockeying  line.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Dalben,  my 
gamekeeper  is  getting  yerv  infirm — shall  I  keep  the 
place  open  for  Henry!  A  few  years  in  that  situatioa 
will  just  fit  him  for  a  coimtry  curacy." 
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"Fy!  Lord  H ,  fy !"  said  Mrs.  Boaville;  "Ihate 

a  sporting  parson  above  all  things  in  the  world/' 

'*  A  sporting  parson  is  quite  as  good  as  a  jockey  par- 
son surely,  Mrs.  BonviUe,''  remarked  Lord  H . 

'*  Oh !  don't  speak  of  such  a  monster  as  a  jockey  parson; 
the  very  idea  is  worse  than  the  nightmare,  my  lord," 
replied  the  lady.  *'  But  surely  a  gentleman  may  know 
how  to  sit  a  horse  without  being  a  jockey." 

"  Assuredly,  madam,"  replied  Lord  H .  "  What- 
ever is  to  be  done  ought  to  be  done  gracefully  by  every 
one  who  aspires  to  the  character  of  gentleman;  but 
there  is  (as  you  must  have  observed)  so  strong  a  tend- 
ency in  most  young  men  and  boys  towards  the  love  of 
dogs,  horses,  guns,  and  fishing-tackle,  that  I  think  every 
prudent  person  should  be  careful  of  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  these  things,  if  haply  it  does  not  aws^e  of  itself." 

"  I  agree  entirely  with  Lord  H ,"  said  Mr.  Dadben, 

"  and  therefore  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that 
Henry  Milner  has  not  yet  elicited  a  taste  for  objects  of 
this  nature." 

Mrs.  Bonville  did  not  follow  this  argument  any  longer ; 
and  soon  after  this  Henry  was  called  by  Mr.  Dalben  to 
walk  out  with  himself  and  Lord  H , 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  as  delightfully  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  society  in  which  all  were  of  one 
mind,  with  the  exception  of  one ;  and  Henry,  happy  as 
he  was  in  being  restored  to  his  beloved  uncle,  was  truly 
sorry  when  the  moment  came,  early  the  next  mornings 
in  which  he  was  to  bid  adieu  to  the  excellent  nobleman 
and  his  amiable  lady.  But  Mrs.  Bonville  was  to  remain 
another  week  at  Mr.  Dalben's,  and  Henry  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  quite  at  home  till  she  had  taken  her  de- 
parture ;  although,  after  the  conversation  which  I  have 
related  as  taking  place  at  breakfast,  she  was  much  more 
guarded  in  uttering  her  sentiments  before  Mr.  Dalben : 
and,  in  consequence,  her  conversation  lost  much  of  its 
freedom,  and  consisted  of  little  else  than  expressions  of 
perfect  acquiescence  with  all  Mr.  Dalben  did  and  said. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

.The  Weasel. 

The  day  after  Lord  H left  Worcestershire  was 

Sunday;  and  as  Mr.  Dalben  had  gone  through  much 
fatigue  during  the  week,  he  was  obhged  to  he  by,  and 
keep  himself  perfectly  quiet  during  the  day  of  rest.  In 
consequence,  Mrs.  Bonville  had  no  one  to  accompany 
her  to  church  but  Henry ;  and  although  he  would  rather 
have  gone  there  by  himself,  yet  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  from  a  child  to  be  civil.  So  when  Mrs. 
Bonville  said  at  breakfast,  *'  You  must  be  my  beau  to- 
day, Henry,*^  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  object,  though 
he  would  rather  have  had  Miss  Judy  Meckin  for  his  com- 
panion— for  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  more  un- 
pleasant to  boys  than  elderly  ladies  like  Mrs.  Bonville, 
who  talk  nonsense  to  them,  and  require  them  to  ape  the 
ways  of  grown  men. 

Henry  Milner  was,  however,  naturally  polite :  some 
boys  are  so,  and  others  are  as  much  the  contrary.  And 
he  had  been  taught  that  civility  was  due  to  every  person, 
and  especially  to  females ;  he  was  therefore  ready  when 
the  widow  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  a  very 
smart  bonnet  and  cloak,  calling  loudly  for  her  little  beau ; 
but  he  took  care,  when  he  got  out  into  the  lane,  to  walk 
as  far  from  her  as  politeness  would  permit :  however, 
she  would  not  allow  of  this,  but  made  him  come  to  her 
side  ;  and  because  she  chose  to  think  him  shorter  than 
herself,  she  would  have  had  him  take  her  arm,  but  he 
contrived  to  avoid  this — though  he  continued  to  walk 
by  her  side.  I  shall  not  say  in  what  direction  they 
went  to  the  village  church,  nor  how  far  they  had  to  go, 
nor  what  was  the  name  of  the  clergyman,  nor  whether 
the  church  had  a  tower  or  a  spire-^there  are  some  things 
which  I  do  not  choose  to  tell ;  and  I  do  not  see  what  right 
ray  reader  has  to  be  inquisitive  on  these  subjects ;  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  Henry  never  before  thought  the  way 
between  his  uncle^s  house  ai^d  the  church  so  long.  And  I 
have  great  reason  also  to  fear  that  Mrs.  BonviUe  thought 
it  long  too ;  for  say  what  a^  wouldy  she  got  Tery  little  out 
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of  her  companion  but  "  Yes,  ma'am,"  and  "  No,  ma'am," 
because  the  more  Henry  tried  to  converse  the  more  he 
felt  himself  embarrassed.  However,  when  he  got  near 
the  church,  he  met  many  of  his  old  friends,  and  all  of 
them  were  delighted  to  see  him ;  and  his  face  brightened 
up  as  he  shook  hands  with  one  and  another,  promising 
to  call  on  such  members  of  each  family  as  from  ill 
health  or  infirmity  were  not  able  to  come  out. 

When  he  got  into  the  church,  he  observed  that  a  pew 
in  the  chancel,  which  he  had  never  seen  occupied  but 
by  inferior  people,  had  been  fitted  up  since  he  had  been  at 
school,  lined  with  green  cloth,  and  si^)plied  with  handsome 
prayer-books ;  and  while  he  was  wondering  what  this 
could  mean,  he  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  in  the 
churchyard,  and  immediately  afterward  an  old  lady 
and  two  young  ones,  in  riding  habits  and  round  hats, 
/with  whips  in  their  hands,  walked  up  the  church  to  the 
newly-repaired  pew.  As  the  eldest  of  these  ladies 
passed  by  Mr.  Dalben's  seat,  Mrs.  Bonville,  who  was 
standing  up  and  looking  about  her,  nodded  very  sig- 
nificantly to  her,  and  then  turning  to  Henry,  she  said, 
"  That  lady  is  a  very  old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  why 
did  not  you  tell  me  she  was  in  the  country  V 

"  I  do  not  know  who  she  is,"  replied  Henry ;  "  I  never 
saw  her  before." 

Mrs.  Bonville  did  not  hear  Henry's  answer,  for  she 
was  nodding  to  the  young  ladies,  who  were  already  in 
their  pew ;  and  their  courtesies  and  signs  of  recognition 
did  not  cease  till  the  service  began.  But  the  clergyman 
had  hardly  read  the  first  prayer,  when  the  congregation 
was  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  dogs  yelping  in  the  church- 
yard, added  to  which  were  the  voices  of  persons  bid- 
ding them  be  quiet,  in  that  sort  of  language  which  is 
generally  used  to  quadrupeds  of  this  description;  and 
then  three  young  men,  the  youngest  of  whom  might  be 
two  or  three  years  older  than  Henry,  entered  the  church, 
in  sporting  jackets  (though  of  course  without  any  imple- 
ments for  sporting),  and  being  followed  by  their  dogs, 
walked  straight  up  to  the  pew  in  the  chancel,  their 
boots  creaking  as  they  went,  as  if  the  soles  had  been 
made  of  sealing-wax. 

Those  persons  can  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
human  mmd,  and  especially  of  that  mind  in  our  younger 
years,  if  they  are  surprised  to  be  informed^  that  these 
various  phenomena  in  a  place  where  they  were  so  little 
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expected,  together  with  the  grimaces  of  Mrs.  Bonville, 
who  seemed  to  be  as  anxious  to  make  the  young  gentle- 
men acknowledge  her  as  she  had  been  to  attract  the 
attention  of  their  mamma,  should  have  rendered  it  very 
difficult  for  Henry  so  to  command  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  the  place  as  his  conscience  told  him  it  ought 
to  be ;  and  indeed,  how  often,  how  very  often,  does  it 
happen,  that  the  most  decidedly  pious  and  serious  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  race  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
they  have  repeatedly  found  their  attention  diverted  from 
its  course  in  a  place  of  worship,  by  things  which,  at  an- 
other time,  and  in  another  place,  would  not  have  held 
it  for  an  instant :  hence  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of 
all  those  persons  who  know  their  own  hearts,  to  keep  a 
watch  upon  their  eyes  during  those  hours  which  are 
set  aside  for  the  exercises  of  religion. 

As  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  Mrs.  Bonville  hast- 
ened from  her  seat  to  join  the  party  in  the  chancel ;  and 
Henry,  who  went  immediately  out  of  the  church,  took 
occasion  to  ask  the  first  person  he  met,  when  quite  clear 
of  the  church,  who  this  new  family  might  possibly  be. 
The  person  informed  him  that  it  was  that  of  Squire 
Hargrave,  who  had  lately  come  to  an  estate  called  the 
Ferns,  at  the  most  remote  point  of  the  parish.  He  in- 
formed him  that  the  old  gentleman  himself  was  never 
seen  abroad,  having  had  several  paralytic  strokes,  and 
being  almost  reduced  to  a  second  childhood.  He  added, 
that  the  younger  members  of  th^  family  consisted  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  Henry  had 
seen  at  church  with  the  lady  their  mother.  Henry's 
informant  spoke  very  well  of  the  eldest  son,  who,  he 
said,  was  in  fact  master  of  the  family,  the  old  gentle- 
man being  non  compos.  After  a  few  minutes'  reflection, 
Henry  recollected  the  house,  although  it  had  only  been 
tenanted  by  inferior  persons  within  his  memory:  know- 
ing, however,  that  the  party  must  needs  pass  Mr.  Dal- 
ben's  to  get  home  by  the  most  direct  way,  he  walked 
quietly  on,  in  order  to  give  Mrs.  Bonville  opportunity  to 
overtake  him ;  for  as  he  had  come  out  with  her,  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return  with  her, 
although  he  heartily  hoped  that  she  would  meet  with 
some  other  companion.  While  sauntering  in  the  lane, 
he  was  overtaken  by  Thomas  and  Maurice. 

**  Where  did  yoiiteaTe  Mrs.  Bonville,  Thoaiaar  ad^ed 
Henry. 
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"With  the  gentry  on  the  church-green,"  replied 
Thomas ;  *'  they  are  waiting  till  their  horses  are  brou^ 
up ;  and  Mrs.  Bonville  has  got  the  young  squire  by  the 
arm." 

"  Then  she  will  not  want  me,"  returned  Henry ;  "  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  run  home." 

**  Stop,  Master  Henry,  stop,"  said  Maurice,  putting  in 
his  word.  "  I  seed  a  stoat  in  that  there  bam  just  off  the 
road — he  poked  his  nose  out  at  me  as  I  come  along  to 
the  church ;  I  wants  to  teU  the  folks  of  it  up  at  the 
farm ;  and  if  we  could  get  the  terriers  down,  we  should 
have  him  in  a  trice.  I  dare  say  he  is  somewhere  about 
where  I  seed  him." 

"  You  young  rogue,"  growled  Thomas, "  don't  you  be 
thinking  that  I  shall  let  you  off  on  such  a  chase  as  that, 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  the  people  scarce  out  of 
church,  and  you  in  master's  livery.  Make  haste  home, 
or  I  shall  be  sure  to  tell  master  of  your  pranks." 

"  Here  they  be,  here  they  be !"  exclaimed  Maurice, 
without  seeming  to  have  heard  the  last  words  of  Thomas: 
**  here  they  come," — and  he  stood  on  tiptoe,  looking 
over  the  hedge,  and  chuckling  with  delight. 

"What,  who!"  exclaimed  Thomas,  "the  stoat,  or 
the  terriers,  or  what  ?  If  I  do  not  take  the  boy  to  be  a 
born  idiot ;  what  is  he  gaping  at  now  ?" 

Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
heap  of  rubbish  by  the  wayside,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  pointed  by  the  finger  of  Maurice,  he  saw  half  a 
dozen  or  more  heads,  several  of  which  were  covered 
with  jockey-caps,  rolling  with  a  rapid  yet  irregular 
motion  along  the  top  of  the  high-clipped  hedge,  much  in 
the  way — for  there  were  no  bodies  visible — as  the  head 
of  Orpheus  might  be  supposed  to  have  rolled  along  the 
waves  of  Strymon,  when  torn  from  his  fair  shoulders  by 
the  Bacchantes,  while  still  calling  on  the  name  of  Eury- 
dice ;  for  these  heads,  belong  to  whom  or  what  they 
might,  were  no  less  vociferous  than  had  been  that  of 
the  Thessalian  hero ;  although,  instead  of  Eurydice,  it 
was  that  of  Master  Milner,  with  which  the  hills  and 
woods,  and  rocks  resounded. 

"It  is  those  wild  blades  of  the  Hargraves,"  said 
Thomas ;  "  and  who  has  put  your  name  in  Uieir  mouths  t 
Take  my  advice.  Master  Milner,  have  naught  to  do  with 
them  ;  but  here  they  come,  round  the  comer,  dogs  and 
aU,  neck  or  nothing— stand  by,  for  the  life  of  .you." 
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And  the  old  man — ^for  the  younger  ones  were  more  alert 
in  their  motions — had  hardly  time  to  get  into  a  place  of 
security,  before  the  whole  posse  comitatis  of  horsemen 
and  horsewomen  were  close  upon  him.  Here  they  came 
to  a  dead  stand,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  two  young 
squires  in  jockey-caps,  three  ladies,  habited  a  PequeS" 
trienne^  and  a  little  footboy,  dressed  in  a  very  knowing* 
costume,  leading  a  horse  belonging  to  the  elder  brother 
With  these  were  many  dogs,  which  all  set  up  a  sort  of 
yelping  in  various  keys,  as  soon  as  ever  the  party  came 
to  a  stand. 

"  Is  that  Master  Milner  t"  said  the  elder  lady,  reining 
in  her  horse,  and  fetching  a  deep  breath ;  "  a  pretty  sort 
of  a  gentleman  you  are,  to  undertake  the  care  of  a  lady, 
and  then  to  leave  her  to  any  one  who  will  have  pity 
upon  her.  To  look  at  you,  sir,"  she  added,  as  Henry 
bowed,  "  I  should  not  have  thought  that  a  heart  so  perfid- 
ious could  dwell  in  a  form  so  fair;  but  you  must  abso- 
lutely wait  where  you  are,  till  Mrs.  Bonville  comes  up 
with  my  son.  I  must  lay  my  embargo  upon  you — ^not  a 
step  farther  must  you  stir.'*  TTie  lady  was  proceeding, 
when  the  dogs,  which  had  been  yelping  and  growling 
during  the  whole  time  she  had  been  speaking,  gave  such 
demonstrations  of  disturbance  that  the  young  men  be- 
gan to  call  to  them,  crying,  *'  Whisht,  whisht,  what  ails 
the  cursi — quiet  there,  Viper— down  there.  Biter" — 
using  other  expressions,  more  suited  for  a  dog-kennel 
than  the  presence  of  ladies. 

*'  It's  the  stoat,"  said  Maurice,  '*  it's  the  stoat ;  sure  as 
I  am  alive,  they  scents  the  stoat." 

"  What  does  the  boy  say  V  asked  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  jockey-cap. 

"  He  says  the  dogs  scent  a  stoat,  Mr.  Benjamin,"  re- 
plied the  young  footman  on  horseback. 

"  Where — what — where  is  it  V  exclaimed  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, who  was  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, — ^**  where 
is  it?" 

'*  In  the  ditch,  under  the  bam  wall,  just  afore  us," 
replied  Maurice. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Maurice,"  said  Thomas. 

**  I  seed  it  this  very  morning  as  I  comed  along  to 
church,"  continued  the  boy. 

Vain  were  Thomas's  and  even  Henry's  entreaties  and 
commands  to  Maurice  to  be  quiet  and  to  go  home ;  ia 
vain  did  Mrs.  Hargrave  and  her  daughters  call  to  their 
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aons  and  brothers  to  remember  it  was  Sunday,  and  no 
day  for  stoat  hunting^. 

The  two  young  Hargraves,  being  guided  by  Maurice, 
and  accompanied  by  the  dogs,  had  hastened  on  into  tiui 
farm-yard ;  and  by  the  noise  of  shouting  and  yelping 
which  proceeded  from  within,  it  presently  appeared  that 
the  attack  upon  the  poor  miserable  little  animal  was 
already  commenced ;  Farmer  Harris  and  his  men,  who 
were  just  returned  from  church,  not  being  tardy  in  joining 
the  sport. 

"  If  ever  again  I  take  that  lad's  part,"  said  Thomas, 
"  against  Mrs.  Kitty,  my  name  is  not  Barns ;  but  since 
you  and  master  have  been  away,  the  boy  has  got  worse 
and  worse  and  harder  to  guide  than  ever."  So  saying, 
the  old  man  walked  off.  In  the  mean  time,  the  noise  in 
the  barn  was  such,  that  many  people  who  were  return- 
ing from  church  over  the  fields,  came  crowding  into  the 
lane,  while  the  ladies  found  it  di^cult  to  rein  in  their 
horses ;  and  although  they  wished  to  wait  till  the  elder 
son  and  Mrs.  Bonville  came  up,  yet  they  were  more 
than  half  inclined  to  ride  on  unattended.  But  while 
they  were  deliberating,  Maurice's  old  enemy  Tom  Bliss, 
having  heard  the  uproar  from  the  distance  of  two  long 
fields,  the  farthest  of  which  he  was  traversing  on  his 
way  from  his  master's,  to  visit  his  mother  in  a  cottage 
in  another  parish,  came  running  towards  the  scene  of 
action;  and  because  it  was  easier  for  him  to  vault 
over  the  hedge  into  the  lane,  than  to  go  round  about 
ten  yards  to  the  stile,  he  made  a  run  and  flying  leap,  and 
came  down  into  the  lane  directly  before  Mrs.  Hargrave's 
horse,  which  taking  alarm,  began  to  rear  in  a  frightful 
manner ;  while  the  lady,  who,  though  she  affected  the 
airs  of  youth,  or  at  least  of  hale  and  nearly  middle  age, 
was  by  no  means  the  expert  horsewoman  she  would 
have  it  thought,  was  in  imminent  peril  of  being  thrown 
back  from  her  seat.  In  the  mean  time,  Tom  Bliss  had 
run  on  to  the  bam.  The  young  ladies  and  the  little 
footman  found  it  almost  more  than  they  could  do  to 
keep  their  own  steeds  in  subjection,  especially  as  the 
led  horse  began  to  prance  and  snort  in  an  alarming 
manner.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  with  Mrs.  Bonville  hanging  on  his  arm,  turned  .the 
comer  of  the  lane,  and  saw  the  Ufe  of  his  parent  in  the 
most  imminent  danger ;  for  the  horse  continued  to  rear 
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in  the  most  terrifying  manner,  while  the  shrieks  of  the 
poor  lady  and  her  daughters  were  truly  appalling. 

Mr.  Hargrave  shook  off  Mrs.  Bonville's  arm — for  that 
discreet  lady  had  held  him  tighter  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
horrible  situation  of  his  mother — and  ran  forward ;  but 
he  had  many  yards  to  run,  and  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and 
there  was  none  to  help  but  Henry  Milner. 

And  now  was  the  time  for  the  boy — for  he  was  but  a 
boy  in  size  and  strength — to  exert  his  courage.  He 
watched  his  moment,  seized  the  bridle  of  the  terrified 
animal,  and  using  his  utmost  strength,  pulled  him  down 
at  the  very  instant  he  was  losing  his  balance,  and  had 
nearly  thrown  himself  back  upon  his  rider ;  and  violent 
as  the  exertion  was,  he  was  Me  to  hold  him  down  till 
Mr.  Hargrave  came  to  relieve  him.  Without  waiting 
then  for  the  thanks  of  any  one,  he  ran  off  to  the  stile,  got 
into  the  fields  by  which  he  could  reach  his  unele's  house, 
and  thus  escaped  from  a  scene  of  confusion  in  which  he 
had  been  thoroughly  ashamed  to  find  himself,  though  as 
he  passed  by  a  cottage,  he  sent  a  labourer  who  inhabited 
it  to  conduct  Mrs.  Bonville  to  the  house. 

Henry  crept  about  the  back  of  Mr.  Dalben's  house  till 
he  had  thoroughly  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Hargrave  and 
her  family  had  rode  on.  He  then  made  his  appearance, 
and  found  Mr.  Dalben  sitting  in  his  bow-window,  quietly 
reading,  with  several  books  open  before  him. 

He  extended  his  hand  to  Henry,  and  said,  "  My  boy, 
it  does  me  good  to  see  your  young  face  again.  I  long 
for  some  such  quiet  days  and  months  as  we  spent 
together  before  my  illness.  I  hope,  my  boy,  that  you 
have  not  lost  your  taste  for  those  things  which  rendered 
your  younger  days  so  happy." 

"  O,  uncle,"  replied  Henry,  "  if  you  did  but  know  how 
I  long—" 

But  before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville burst  into  the  room,  and  running  forward  with  ex- 
tended arms, — "  Charming  boy — dear  Henry !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Well  might  Dr.  Matthews  say  that  you  were 
fitted  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  royal  family.  Mr.  Dalben, 
you  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  work  ;" — and  she  con- 
tinued advancing  towards  Henry,  who  instinctively,  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  edged  himself  in 
between  his  uncle's  chair  and  the  window. 

WhUe  Mr.  Dalben,  whose  nerves  were  in  a  very  feeble 
Btate,  and  to  whom  quiet  was  almost  necessary  for  the 
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prolongation  of  life,  said — *'  Dear  cousin,  my  good 
cousin,  let  me  beg — intreat — spare  me  these  alarmi; 
what  can  have  happened  ?^ 

At  this  minute,  and  before  Mrs.  Bonville  could  answer, 
Mrs.  Kitty  entered  the  room  in  no  very  amiable  mood 
and  taking  up  her  master's  last  words,  to  wit,  '^  What  can 
have  happened  V  she  replied,  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  knoir 
no  more  than  the  child  unborn ;  but  as  sure  as  can  be, 
the  brociloe  and  the  tators  too  will  be  all  quite  spoiled, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  lay  the  cloth,  for  Maurice — " 

"  Mrs.  Kitty,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  no  doubt  Maurice 
has  been  better  engaged ;  for  although  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  seen  him,  yet  I  know  that  Thomas — ^" 

**  The  more  shame  for  him,"  returned  Mrs.  Kitty,  in- 
terrupting Mrs.  Bonville,  whom  she  cordially  disl^ed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  all  housekeepers  where 
there  is  no  mistress,  for  such  have  always  a  natural 
antipathy  to  all  female  relations  of  the  family — "  the 
more  shame  for  him,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  be  hunting 
stoats  and  weasels  on  a  Sunday,  and  in  the  very  face  of 
the  congregation — the  more  shame  for  him;  but,  sir, 
master,"  she  added,  addressing  Mr.  Dalben,  "  the  din- 
ner is  ready,  and  Maurice  is  not  come  in ; — ^who  is  to  lay 
the  cloth  ?" 

"  If  Maurice  is  not  come  in,  you  must  do  as  you  did 
before  the  boy  was  taken  into  the  house,  Kitty,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Dalben,  calmly ;  "  and  remember  this,  that 
neither  Thomas  nor  Maurice  will  be  blamed  by  me  till 
they  have  been  heard." 

"  Very  true,  very  right,  uncle,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville. 
**  Mrs.  Kitty,  you  will  find  all  right  when  you  have  in- 
quired into  the  business."  But  the  housekeeper  had 
walked  out  of  the  room,  shutting  the  door  hastily  after 
her,  before  Mrs.  Bonville  had  concluded  her  speech ;  and 
this  interruption  being  over,  the  lady  returned  immedi- 
ately to  her  charge  upon  Henry,  pouring  forth  a  long 
oration — which  no  one  attempted  to  interrupt — ^in  which 
she  extolled  his  late  exploit  in  terms  which  wholly  lost 
their  power,  from  being  too  abundant,  and  running  so 
much  in  superlatives. 

From  all  this,  Mr.  Dalben  could  gather  nothing  but 
that  Henry  had  done  something  by  which  he  had  greatly 
obliged  his  new  neighbours,  the  Hargraves :  ai^  that 
this  something  had  to  do  with  a  horse  or  horses. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  female  eloquence  by  various  short  exclamations,  to 
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the  following  effect ; — "  Very  well,"  and  so  forth ;  "  but  I 
beg — I  entreat — ^permit  me,  my  good  cousin — I  do  not 
comprehend — I  hope  no  harm  arose,"  &c.  &c.  One 
might  as  well  have  attempted  to  turn  the  course  of  a 
mill-stream  with  a  few  wattles,  as  to  stop  the  progress 
of  Mrs.  Bonville's  volubility  by  such  feeble  exclama- 
tions. The  stream  ran  till  it  had  run  out,  and  till 
the  lady  bethought  herself  of  retiring  to  take  off  her 
cloak  and  bonnet.  And  then  Mr.  Dalben  requested 
Henry  to  give  him  a  plain  and  accurate  statement  of 
what  had  really  happened ;  which  being  done,  Mr.  Dal- 
ben replied,—"  Well,  my  boy,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that 
you  had  presence  of  mind  to  assist  Mrs.  Hargrave,  and 
thus  perhaps  to  prevent  serious  mischief;  but  really  I 
wish  that  that  good  lady,  my  cousin,  would  spare  me 
these  alarms." 

"  Well,  uncle,"  replied  Henry,  "it  is  only  four  days 
till  next  Thursday. — Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday — 
then  comes  Thursday." 

Mr.  Dalben  smiled,  for  he  knew  what  Henry  meant, 
as  Mrs.  Bonville  had  fixed  Thursday  for  the  day  of  her 
departure ;  but  he  was  so  habitually  polite  and  kind,  that 
he  made  no  comment  upon  this  remark  of  Henry's,  but 
proceeded  to  say, 

*•  Poor  Maurice ;  so  he  has  been  leading  a  weasel-hunt. 
All  I  can  say  is  this,  that  he  has  acted  more  in  character 
than  the  young  gentlemen  who  followed  his  lead.  Poor 
boy!  I  must  reprove  him  when  he  comes  in;  but  I  can 
see  very  plainly  that  he  has  not  improved  under  Kitty's 
jurisdiction.  She  wants  that  general  kindness  of  man- 
ner by  which  reproof  is  rendered  palatable  to  young 
people.  Kitty  has  used  the  law  as  far  as  lay  in  her 
power,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  almost  wonder  that  it  has 
not  produced  worse  effects  on  the  child  than  I  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  discern.  But,  Henry,  now  let  us 
try  the  gospel  with  the  poor  orphan ;  and  if  you  would 
speak  a  word  to  him,  and  try  to  draw  his  young  mind  to 
the  consideration  of  holy  things,  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  employment  of  this  evening,  as  we  have  no 
second  service,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  much  re- 
ligious quiet  under  our  own  roof." 

The  appearance  of  Maurice  with  the  table-cloth  con- 
cluded this  conversation.  The  boy  looked  confused  and 
ashamed.  Mr.  Dalben  reproved  him  calmly,  though  de- 
cidedly, for  his  offence,  and  the  affair  was  thendroj^ped 
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As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Dalben  withdrew 
to  his  own  apartment,  and  Henry,  escaping  from 
Mrs.  Bonville,  ran  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  telling 
Maurice  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
diimer. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Walk  with  Maurice^ 

When  Maurice  had  swallowed  his  dinner  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  and  finished  some  little  necessary  ar- 
rangements, he  repaired  to  the  place  appointed  by  his 
young  master,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  ne  was  about 
to  endure  a  long  lecture  respecting  his  late  delinquency. 
He,  however,  loved  Henry  as  much  as  he  hated  Mrs. 
Kitty,  and  he  felt  that  if  he  must  needs  be  scolded,  he 
would  rather  it  should  be  by  Master  Milner  than  the 
housekeeper. 

When  he  got  to  the  arbour,  he  found  his  young  master 
prepared  with  two  large  nosegays,  which  he  had  tied  up 
with  some  packthread,  with  which  his  pockets  were  al- 
ways duly  furnished.  And  when  the  poor  Irish  boy 
came  near  to  him,  "  Maurice,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  mind 
this  evening  to  take  a  walk  to  your  father's  grave,  and 
lay  a  few  flowers  upon  it,  as  a  token  of  ray  remem- 
brance of  him.    Here,  take  one  of  these  nosegajrs.'^ 

Instead  of  taking  the  flowers  which  Henry  offered, 
Maurice  burst  forth  in  a  violent  gush  of  tears,  and  down 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  exclaiming,  '*  Now,  if  that  is  not 
just  like  you,  Master  Milner ;  and  if  I  don't  do  aU  I  can 
to  please  you,  I  shall  deserve  to  die,  and  be  miserable 
all  my  life  afterward.  I  have  been  a  very  wicked,  bad 
boy,  that  I  have  ;  and  I  have  plagued  the  housekeeper 
till  she  is  mad  with  me — ^yes,  I  have.  Master  Milner— 
but  may  God  forgive  me — and  may  God  bless  you,  for 
you  are  the  very  best  friend  that  ever  I  had  in  all  my 
life,  and  that  ever  I  shall  have ;  and  I  ba'ant  worthy  of 
Your  kindness,  that  I  ba'ant,  not  a  bit."  And  the  p)oor 
boy  sobbed,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  wnich 
^e  had  not  washed  since  he  had  dined,  and  perhstps  aot 
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since  he  had  been  grubbing  up  the  rubbish  in  the  bam 
in  search  of  the  weasel,  tiU  his  poor  face  was  all  cov- 
ered with  grime. 

Henry  Milner  could  hardly  restrain  a  tear,  which 
started  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  upon  him :  but  he  did 
command  himself;  and  begging  him  to  arise  and  take 
the  flowers  in  his  hand,  he  led  the  way  towards  the  place 
of  poor  Patrick  O'Grady's  grave,  causing  the  boy  to 
wash  his  hands  and  face  at  the  first  running  stream  at 
which  they  arrived.  Maurice  continued  to  sob  for  some 
time  after  they  set  out.  At  length,  addressing  his  young 
master — 

**  It  is  the  best  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life.  Master 
Milner,*'  he  said,  **  barring  your  first  coming  to  look 
after  me,  when  I  was  left  without  a  friend  on  this  side 
the  water.  And  I  don't  know  as  I  had  any  left  on 
t'other,  being  that  mother  and  grandmother  was  dead, 
and  the  tator-ground  seized  for  rent,  afore  father  came 
away — this  bringing  me,  in  my  trouble,  to  father's  grave. 
For,  Master  Henry,  I  have  had  a  sore  time  of  it  with 
Mrs.  Kitty  since  you  went.  I  have  been  the  most  mis- 
erable cratur  breathing,  saving  that  I  have  had  plenty 
of  fittle  and  drink,  and  a  good  bed  and  clothing ;  and 
Thomas  and  Sally  have  been  uncommon  kind  to  me — 
but  Mrs.  Kitty — I  have  been  ready,  many  is  the  time,  to 
run  right  out  of  the  house,  never  to  come  into  it  again, 
and  turn  sodger,  or  any  thing  else — but  then  I  should 
have  seen  you  no  more.  Master  Henry ;  and  that  was 
what  I  could  not  think  of,  in  no  sort." 

"  And  a  pretty  sort  of  sodger  you  would  have  made. 
Master  Maurice,"  replied  Henry,  "  who  could  not  stand 
the  fire  of  a  cross  old  woman's  tongue ;  for  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Kitty  did  not  beat  you." 

•*  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Maurice,"  though  I  dared  her  to 
it  more  than  once — for  she  was  like  mad  with  me — and 
I  did  plague  her,  to  be  sure — ^there  was  no  odds  be- 
tween us.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  did,  master  1"  he 
added,  chuckUng  at  the  bare  thought  of  some  of  his 
mischievous  tricks;  for  he  had  spoken  truly — he  had 
been  quite  even  with  Mrs.  Kitty ;  and  if  she  had  threat- 
ened to  strike  him,  it  was  not  without  cause. 

"  Maurice,"  replied  Henry,  "  do  not  suppose  that  I 
shall  take  any  pleasure  in  hearing  of  your  mischievous 
and  teasing  ways.  I  am  a  boy  like  yourself,  and  know 
what  it  is  to  be  roughly  treated  by  persons  who  are 
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^ye,  for  I  respect  the  memory  of  your  father,  and  that 
18  more  1  see  than  you  do ;  for  a  child  who  loves  his 
father,  would,  though  he  is  dead,  desire  to  do  what 
would  please  him,  could  he  be  supposed  to  see  him,  and 
watch  his  actions." 

The  boy  was,  as  Henry  expected,  brought  by  this 
measure  to  his  better  feelings;  and  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears,  or  rather  of  passion,  having  taken  place,  the  little 
orphan^s  face,  which  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  national 
countenance  of  his  father's  land,  resumed  its  wonted 
cheerfulness,  and  he  said, 

*'  I  does  not  know  how  it  is.  Master  Milner,  but  when 

r)u  talks  to  me  about  father,  I  can  stand  out  no  longer, 
thinks  of  father,  and  mother,  and  granny  very  often; 
and  the  songs  which  granny  used  to  sing  whei;i  she  held 
me  on  her  knee,  and  called  me  Avoumeen.  I  remem- 
ber the  word,  though  I  ha'ant  heard  it  this  long  time. 
But  granny  was  what  they  call  here  a  papish.  Master 
Milner;  and  they  tells  me  she  a'ant  gone  to  heaven,  but 
I  am  sure  she  was  as  good,  and  better  too,  than  them 
who  said  it." 

"  You  are  getting  angry  again,  Maurice,"  said  Henry. 
**  What  ails  you  to-day?  you  are  as  fiery  as  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  or  rather,  as  a  heap  of  squibs,  for  you  do  not 
fo  off  all  at  once,  and  over,  but  pop,  pop,  like  a  cracker 
in  the  air.  I  dare  say  your  grandmother  was  a  pious 
woman ;  for,  by  all  accounts,  her  son,  your  father,  died 
in  a  very  happy  state ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  is 
with  that  dear  Saviour,  on  whom  he  called  when  he  was 
dying." 

"  But  what  is  the  difference  between  papishes  and  the 
people  here  1"  asked  Maurice. 

"  Really,  Maurice,"  replied  Henry,  "  you  must  ask  a 
wiser  person  than  I  am.  But  I  will  tell  you  one  thing, 
the  papists  do  not  deny  that  the  Bible  is  a  true  book, 
and  we  say  the  same ;  so  whether  your  father's  family 
were  papists  or  not,  you  are  sure  of  one  thing,  that  you 
may  read  and  study  the  Bible,  and  all  will  be  right.  To- 
morrow you  shall  begin  to  read  and  write  again.  I  fear 
you  have  thought  very  little  of  the  Bible  since  I  went 
away.  And  now,  Maurice,  you  must  not  think  that 
your  father  or  grandmother,  or  any  person  whom  you 
have  ever  known  or  heard  of,  can  near  you  pray  and 
call  to  them,  though  you  stand  by  their  graves.  You 
must  make  no  prayers  to  dead  people,  or  even  to  angels. 

Vol.  I.— P 
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There  is  no  other  name  under  Heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  can  be  saved  but  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  going  to  scatter  flowers  upon  your 
father's  grave,  to  show  that  we  remember  and  respect 
him  :  but  it  will  do  him  no  good,  neither  will  he  know 
it.  Those  people  who  pray  to  the  dead,  and  ask  the 
dead  to  spesik  for  them  to  God,  are  in  a  great  fault ;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  dead  cannot  hear  them; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  they  could  hear  them,  we 
are  forbidden  to  address  them." 

In  this  manner  the  two  boys  walked  on,  and  as  Henry 
continued  to  converse  with  little  Maurice,  he  found  that 
the  child  (for  Maurice  was  still  but  a  child)  became  more 
soft  and  tender,  for  he  was  one  who  could  only  be  af- 
fected by  kindness ;  and  if  he  had  anyone  feeling  stronger 
than  all  the  rest,  it  was  his  love  for  Henry.  Henry, 
therefore,  could  do  more  with  him  than  all  the  world 
beside :  and  here  I  might  make  some  useful  remarks  on 
the  amazing  influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  which 
young  people  have  upon  each  other's  mind.  Blessed 
are  those  who,  when  looking  on  their  past  lives,  have 
the  pleasure  to  think  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  use 
this  influence,  at  least,  not  to  the  detriment  of  their  com- 
panions. 

The  sun  was  descending  towards  the  horizon,  when 
Henry  and  Maurice  entered  the  churchyard.  The  grave 
of  the  poor  Irish  haymaker  was  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  church,  and  in  consequence,  the  long  deep  shadow 
of  the  church  stretched  in  that  direction.  The  place 
was  entirely  silent,  excepting  from  the  occasional  caw- 
ings  of  the  jackdaws  in  the  steeple.  Maurice  and 
Henry  had  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  the  grave,  amid 
many  others  which  appeared  more  recent ;  when  they 
found  it,  they  perceived  that  it  had  fallen  in,  hav- 
ing been  extremely  shallow.  It  looked  peculiarly 
melancholy  and  ruinous ;  it  was  the  grave  of  a  pau- 

Eer  and  of  a  stranger,  and  had  been  constructed  in  a 
asty  and  careless  manner,  by  one  who  was  a  respecter 
of  persons.  The  ancient  heathens  believed  that  the 
peace  of  the  soul  depended  on  the  funeral  honours 
which  were  rendered  to  the  body :  blessed  then  are 
the  poor  men  of  Israel,  who  have  no  dependance  for 
everlasting  happiness  on  the  humours  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  who  need  neither  any  honours  which  it  is  in 
their  power  to  withhold,  or  any  intercessions  and  prayers 
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^diich  it  may  be  their  will  to  bestow.  Poor  Patrick 
rested  as  peaceably  in  his  humble  and  neglected  grave, 
as  did  the  conqueror  of  the  world  in  his  coffin  of  gold, 
or  Mausolus  in  his  palace  of  marble :  and  these  were 
the  thoughts  of  Henry  Milner  as  he  shed  the  flowers  on 
the  sod,  and  silently  resolved,  the  Almighty  assisting 
him,  that  he  would  still  be  a  friend  to  the  orphan  child, 
although  he  had  seen  much  that  day  in  Maurice  which 
had  displeased  him,  especially  that  revengeful  spirit 
which  is  too  often  attributed  to  persons  of  his  country, 
and  which  is  the  result  of  Warm  feehngs  not  brought 
under  due  control.  Nothing  very  remsorkable  happened 
as  Maurice  and  Henry  walked  home ;  but  they  walked 
slowly,  and  from  an  eminence  on  their  road  they  saw 
certain  clustered  chimneys  rising  from  groves  of  ancient 
oak  and  elm  trees,  which  Maurice  pointed  out  as  the 
residence  of  'Squire  Hargrave  and  Madam.  The  grave 
of  Patrick  was  at  least  three  miles  from  Henry's  home, 
and  it  was  nearly  supper-time,  for  Mr.  Dalben  always 
supped  at  eight  o'clock.  When  they  returned,  Henry 
found  his  uAcle  sitting  in  his  usual  place,  with  the 
Bible  and  other  books,  which  he  had  been  using  in 
family  worship,  open  before  him,  while  Mrs.  Bonville 
sat  opposite  to  him,  that  good  lady  being  in  the  middle 
of  a  speech,  which  she  broke  off,  to  reproach  Henry 
for  depriving  them  so  long  of  his  agreeable  society. 

The  countenance  and  attitude  of  Mr.  Dalben  were  so 
much  that  of  a  person  enduring  a  tormenting  tooth-ache, 
or  the  beginning  qualms  of  sea-sickness,  that  Henry 
could  not  help,  instead  of  answering  Mrs.  Bonville, 
applying  anxiously  to  him  to  know  if  he  were  unwell,  or 
if  any  thing  had  happened. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Dalben  coughed,  sat  upright  in  his  chair, 
and  answered,  "Quite  well,  my  dear — quite  weU,  I 
assure  you,  and  nothing  whatever  has  happened." 

"But  my  uncle  is  low,  Master  Milner,"  said  Mrs. 
Bonville :  "  this  is  just  what  I  have  been  saying  to  him ; 
he  lives  in  too  much  retirement,  and  does  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  resources  which  the  country  supplies.  There 
is  a  charming  family  now  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  mean 
the  Hargraves ;  and  you  know,  Mr.  Dalben,  that  it  de- 
pends on  you  to  make  the  first  advances,  as  Mr.  Har«> 
grave  says  he  cannot  call  first,  although  his  mother 
toid  him  that  she  thought  hte  might  waive  ceremony*" 

"  1  should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Hargrave,'*  replied  Mr. 
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Thomas,  planning  an  improvement  in  his  bowei^hstt 
very  bower  spoken  of  so  frequently  in  our  second 
part  when  the  words,  **  Where  is  my  little  beau^ 
reached  his  ears. 

Henry  could  scarcely  restrain  his  foot  from  stamping 
on  the  ground  with  passion ;  as  it  was,  his  colour  rose, 
and  he  threw  down  a  stick  with  which  he  had  been 
measuring  the  arbour,  with  an  exclamation  of  impa- 
tience ;  and  before  he  had  recovered  his  equanimity,  he 
found  himself  on  the  lawn  by  the  lady's  side.  She 
chided  him  for  his  delay,  and  told  him  that  when  he  had 
engagements  with  ladies,  he  must  always  be  punctual  as 
clockwork,  if  he  wished  to  be  thought  a  fine  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  fashion.  And  then  addressing  Mr.  Dal- 
ben,  who  was  sitting  in  the  window  of  his  chamber 
which  was  above  the  study,  and  wishing  him  a  good 
morning,  saying  she  was  very  proud  of  her  little  ^au, 
she  walked  out  into  the  lane,  while  Henry,  as  he  fol- 
lowed her,  could  almost  have  wished  himself  again  on 
the  playground  at  Clent  Green.  "  But  Thursday  will 
come  soon,"  he  thought,  "  and  then  I  shall  find  myself 
really  at  home." 

**  And  what  may  the  subject  of  your  cogitations  be, 
Master  Milner  V^  said  the  lady,  when  she  had  walked  a 
few  yards  with  him  in  silence.  **  You  cannot  conceive 
what  pleasure  I  have  in  this  opportunity  of  introducing 
you  to  the  family  of  my  friend,  Mrs.  Hargrave.  I  do 
not  know  any  young  men  whom  I  should  desire  as  asso- 
ciates for  Edgar  more  than  the  young  Hargraves; 
and  therefore!  consider  it  quite  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  I  should  have  been  here  just  at  this  time  to 
introduce  you  to  them ;  for  although,  my  dear  Mr.  Mil- 
ner, you  have  enjoyed  every  possible  advantage,  as  a 
child,  under  the  tutorage  of  my  dear  uncle,  yet  his 
habits  are  such,  so  peciHiar,  and  so  retired,  that  he  is 
by  no  means  the  sort  of  person  to  introduce  you  into 
life,  and  to  bring  you  acquainted  with  the  world.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  my  young  friend,  that  unless  a  young 
man  knows  the  worla,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  get  on 
in  life,  however  brilliant  his  natural  or  acquired  qualifi- 
cations may  be ;  and  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  obtained 
in  retirement  or  by  reading — it  can  only  be  acquired  by 
mixing  in  society ;  and  this  is  what  I  have  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  my  Edgar,  and  certainly  I 
should  say,  with  very  great  siuccqss,  for  he  appears  ta 
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me  (and  Dr.  Crotchet  assures  me  that  he  has  the  same 
opinion  of  him  that  I  have)  the  very  youn^  man  for 
pleasing  in  society,  and  getting  on  in  the  world." 

**  Please  ma'am,"  said  Henry  Milner,  quietly,  "  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  getting 
on  in  the  world  V 

Mrs.  Bonville  looked  earnestly  in  Henry*s  face,  9s 
if  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  actually  a  simpleton* 
or  whether  he  had  put  the  question  in  pure  ignorance  and 
simplicity :  and  not  being  able  to  make  out  any  thing 
from  the  expression  of  his  countenance  (for  his  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  ground),  she  answered — 

"  You  rather  surprise  me  by  your  question,  Master 
Milner :  you  cannot  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  *  getting  on  in  life,  or  in  the 
world.'  By  a  man  getting  on  in  life,  we  understand 
that  such  a  man  has  made  his  fortune — has  raised  his 
condition — ^has  obtained  a  lucrative  post :  in  short,  has 
^ot  some  of  the  good  things  of  this  world." 

**  In  whose  gift  are  these  good  things,  ma'am  V  asked 
Henry.  ^ 

"  In  the  gift  of  the  great  men  of  the  world ;  in  short, 
the  people  in  power,"  she  answered,  still  looking  cu- 
riously at  her  young  companion. 

"  From  what  person  do  the  great  people  receive  their 
power  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"  I  understand  you  now,"  returned  Mrs.  Bonville  with 
auickness ;  "  you  are  just  winding  about  me  as  my  uncle 
aoes.  I  know  where  you  have  this ;"  and  tapping  hira 
on  the  shoulder  with  her  workbag — "  So  young,  and  yet 
so  deep,"  she  added,  laughing.  "I  know  where  yoa 
would  have  been  next,  had  I  answered  you,  that  all  the 
great  receive  their  power  of  influence  from  the  supreme 
Ruler  of  all  things.  Then  you  would  have  answered, 
that  those  who  endeavour  to  please  this  supreme  Ruler 
have  the  best  chance  of  getting  on  in  life ;  and  there- 
fore, that  you  have  as  good  a  prospect  of  getting  on,  by 
living  at  home  and  reading  your  Bible,  and  teaching  poor 
people,  as  those  have  who  go  to  court. — ^But  what 
does  experience  say.  Master  Milner  ?  What  does  expe- 
rience say  ?  as  I  tell  my  Edgar :  *  We  must  not  fly  iii 
the  face  of  the  world.'  But,  Henry,  the  way  that  you 
stole  upon  me  just  now,  proves  to  me  that  Dr.  Mat- 
thews's  judgment  of  you  was  correct — ^perfectly  so.  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Dalben,  he  said  that  under  an  extraor- 
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dinarily  simple,  child-like,  innocent,  and,  he  vas  pleased 
to  eay,  beautiful  countenance,  you  concealed  a  deep- 
thinking,  clear,  and  more  than  commonly  powerful  in- 
toUect." 

'*  Did  he  say  that  V^  said  Henry,  blushing,  and  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  this  high  encomium,  proceeding  from 
•o  unexpected  a  quarter.  He  had  believed  himseljf  to 
have  been  almost  overlooked  by  Dr.  Matthews,  and  to 
find  himself  thus  appreciated  by  him  was  what  he  had 
not  hoped  for ;  and  although  Mrs  Bonville's  words  went 
for  little  with  him,  yet,  upon  reflection,  he  remembered 
many  circumstances,  which  my  reader  may  also  remem- 
ber, connected  with  the  reading  of  Dr.  Matthews's  letter, 
which  all  tended  to  prove  that  the  letter  had  run  in  so 
high  a  strain  of  panegyric,  that  good  Mr.  Dalben  had 
judged  it  best  for  him  that  he  should  not  see  it.  Neither 
had  Dr.  Matthews  intended  he  should ;  Henry,  there- 
fore, as  I  have  said,  was  taken  by  surprise ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Bonville  looked  next  at  him,  she  perceived  that  his 
face  was  suffused  with  a  deep  blush,  by  which  she  was 
encouraged  to  go  on. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  Dr.  Matthews's  letter  was  very 
pleasing ;  but — "  she  added  with  a  start,  **  what  am  I 
about  ?  I  was  not  to  have  repeated  one  word  of  this 
letter  to  you ;  but  I  am  naturally  so  open,  so  incautious, 
no  one  should  ever  tell  me  any  thing  which  he  would 
wish  concealed.  But  you  will  not  betray  me,  Heniy. 
And  then,  after  all,  you  have  so  much  sensa — as  I  ask 
my  Edgar, what  is  beauty  in  a  man  '^  None  but  ladies- 
young  ladies — think  any  thing  of  the  outward  a  ppearance 
of  a  man,  and  that  was  what  I  remarked  to  Miss  Har- 
grave  yesterday,  when  she  said  that  she  should  never  for- 
get your  figure  as  you  sprang  forward  to  seize  the  bridle 
of  the  rampant  steed ;  and  expressed  a  wish  that  she 
could  have  had  your  picture  taken  at  the  moment." 

It  would  he  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  deep, 
strong  dose  of  flattery  which  this  foolish  and  unprinci- 
pled woman  administered  to  Henry.  He  had  experi- 
enced what  it  was  to  be  quizzed  and  ridiculed — ^to  be 
held  up  as  an  object  of  scorn  and  mockery ;  and,  in  a 
word,  as  he  thought,  to  be  despised  and  condemned :  he 
had  stood  these  exercises,  and  had  come  off  with  hon- 
our and  dignity.  Dr.  Matthews's  letter,  at  least  that 
part  which  Mrs.  Bonville  had  repeated  to  him,  had  con< 
YiQced  him  that  he  had  done  ao ;  and  a  new  light  (we  will 
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not  call  it  a  Divine  one)  seemed  at  that  moment  to  break 
in  upon  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  apprehend,  what  had 
never  occurred  to  him  before,  that  probably  no  smaU 
part  of  that  quizzing  and  rowing  which  he  had  experi- 
enced at  Clent  Green  was  as  much  the  effect  of  jealousy 
as  of  contempt.  He  remembered  how  the  boys  used  to 
endeavour  to  fix  ridicule  upon  Marten,  and  he  was  well 
assured  that  there  had  been  much  envy  in  their  attempts 
to  depreciate  that  fine  young  man.  And  thus  bavmff 
found  a  clew  to  the  behaviour  of  many  towards  himself, 
his  mind  was  busy  in  unravelling  it,  when  his  attention 
ivas  again  called  to  Mrs.  Bonville,  who  had  i^ever  ceased 
talking,  although  he  had  hardly  been  aware  of  it. 

-"  And  this.  Master  Milner,"  were  the  words  which  re-. 
called  his  attention.  '*  This  is  what  I  always  say  to  my 
Bdgar,  *  Have  a  good  opinion  of  yourself,  my  dear  boy, 
and  the  world  will  think  well  of  you;'  and  I  say  the 
same  to  you,  my  dear  Henry :  a  young  man  who  has 
not  a  proper  confidence  in  himself,  cannot  possibly  pos- 
sess that  ease  of  manner  which  marks  the  gentleman. 
My  Edgar  is  celebrated  for  his  superior  manners,  and 
you  must  permit  me  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Master  Milner, 
that  you  want  very  little  to  render  your  manners  equally 
Sne.    You  have  a  natural  elegance,"  &c.  &c. 

We  may  as  well  put  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  as  add  any 
more  to  what  Mrs.  Bonville  had  already  said.  Some 
people  have  so  little  variety  in  their  conversation,  that 
nalf-a-dozen  sentences,  with  a  few  et  ceteras,  and  so 
forths,  would  describe  their  whole  discourse,  and  give 
as  good  an  idea  of  it  as  if  it  were  detailed  in  a  dozen 
folio  volumes.  Yet,  although  Henry  Milner  knew  Mrs. 
Bonville  to  be  an  excessively  «illy  woman,  and  one 
trhom  he  had  hitherto  thought  a  decided  bore,  he  could 
aot  refrain  from  being  affected  by  her  flatteries ;  and  if 
they  did  not  sink  deep  into  his  heart,  they  h^d  an.ine- 
briating  effect,  like  the  honey  of  Bithynia,  which  had 
so  powerful  an  influence  that  it  intoxicated  all  those  who 
indulged  in  its  sweets — so  says  Xenophon. 

Honey  is  allowed  to  be  the  Scripture  emblem  of  sweet 
and  pleasing  words,  which  in  the  mouth  of  the  dejsign- 
ing  have  all  the  effects  of  the  honey  of  Bithynia :  there 
are  few  that  can  resist  its  influence,  much  less  one  so 
voung  as  Henry  Milner.  But  although  he  felt  the  intOK- 
Lcating  influence,  he  was  not  really  happy.  The  Cerbe- 
nis  within  him,  vis.  his  conscience,  b^gantp  disturb  its^l^ 
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and,  like  his  great  protot3rpe,  to  rear  his  crested  snakes 
and  bristling  hair,  when  a  fresh  application  of  honey, 
distilled  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Bonville,  charmed  him  to 
silence. 

"  Melle  soporatam  et  medicatis  frugibus  ofllinr  objicit;" 
for  Henry,  on  her  making  use  of  the  words,  '*  a  proper 
pride,"  had  objected  against  it,  by  remarking  that  he 
thought  pride  could  never  be  proper,  because  pride  was 
sinful ;  at  which  she  immediately  acquiesced,  thanking 
him  for  his  reproof,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  no  part  of  his  character  which  she  admired 
so  much  as  his  respect  for  religion;  adding,  that  she 
only  wished  that  her  Edgar  could  have  the  advantage 
of  his  society — "for  that  religion  was  an  extremely 
proper  thing,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to."  j 

Thus,  with  a  few  more  et  ceteras,  and  so  forths,Mrs. 
Bonville  contrived  to  fill  up  the  period  of  their  passage 
through  one  long  green  embowered  lane  into  another 
and  another,  till  passing  through  a  gate,  and  coming  ont 
upon  a  field  which  sloped  down  into  a  valley  of  consid- 
erable depth,  the  whole  domain  of  the  Hargraves  was 
spread  before  them. 

It  consisted  of  an  old  mansion  of  stone,  having  two 
square  projections  in  front,  filled  with  casement  win- 
dows in  stone  frames  curiously  carved ;  and  in  three 
tiers,  in  the  centre,  was  a  porch  of  stone,  the  ascent 
to  which  was  by  a  wide  stone  stair,  and  in  front  of  the 
porch  an  old  coat  of  arms  carved  also  by  the  chisel. 
The  roof  was  high,  composed  of  small  tiles,  and  termi- 
nated at  each  gable  by  stone-work  curiously  wrought  in 
the  form  of  steps.  The  chimneys  were  large,  high,  and 
clustered,  and  a  cupola  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  roof: 
the  whole  being  terminated  by  a  vane  or  weathercock 
of  very  magnificent  dimensions.  The  old  mansion 
stood  prominent  and  unrelieved  by  trees,  or  even  so 
much  as  a  bush  or  flowering  shrub,  having  that  peculiar 
air  which  distinguishes  the  house  of  a  farmer  from  that 
of  a  gentleman.  Mrs.  Hargrave  had  many  plans  for 
giving  the  place  another  air,  but  these  had  not  been  yet 
brought  into  effect ;  and  as  the  family  had  other  chan- 
nels in  which  their  resources  were  likely  to  be  ex- 
pended, it  was  a  doubtful  point  how  far  they  might  ever 
De  brought  to  effect. 

Imm^ately  before  the  mansion,  which  stood  on  a 
sttiall  elevation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  was 
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an  ill-kept  lawn  littered  by  dogs  and  poultry,  and  behind 
it  an  extent  of  stables  and  barns  which  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  mansion.  These  stables  had  a 
dilapidated  appearance,  even  from  the  distance  at  which 
they  were  seen  by  Henry  and  Mrs.  Bonville,  and  were 
ill  concealed  by  a  part  of  the  intervening  mansion  and 
a  few  shrubs  and  stunted  trees  in  the  back  of  the  house; 
in  short,  as  Henry  thought,  a  little  thatched  cottage  in 
a  clean  garden,  encompassed  with  a  quickset  hedge, 
would  have  been  a  paradise  when  compared  with  this 
bare  and  naked  mansion  house. 

Henry  and  the  lady  had  hardly  passed  from  the  lane 
into  the  field,  before  they  were  saluted  by  the  barkings 
of  dogs,  a  number  of  which  rushed  put  at  the  front  door 
and  came  out  upon  the  lawn,  barking  and  yelping  and 
making  so  alarming  an  uproar,  that  Mrs.  Bonville  came 
to  a  stand,  declaring  that  she  would  on  no  account  face 
those  frightful  creatures.  > 

"What  can  be  the  use  of  keeping  such  a  multitude  of 
noisy  curs  ?"  asked  Henry ;  **  I  like  one  dog  in  a  family 
very  well ;  indeed,  I  am  very  fond  of  poor  old  Lion.  I 
remember  he  used  to  run  round  the  table  after  me 
when  I  wore  a  frock,  and  that  he  tore  my  frock  and 
nibbled  a  piece  out  of  my  red  shoe.  All  these  remem- 
brances are  like  treasures  to  me,"  continued  Henry; 
and  he  was  proceeding  with  his  tales  of  what  he  called 
older  times,  when  the  increased  yelling  and  baying  of 
the  dogs,  which  were  running  down  the  slope  towards 
them,  made  Mrs.  Bonville  exclaim — and  the  expression 
which  she  used,  being  no  more  nor  less  than  a  wish  that 
some  one  would  hang  them  all  in  a  string — was  by  no 
means  so  elegant  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  a  lady  as  the  one  in  question. 

The  exclamation,  however,  had  scarcely  passed  her 
lips,  when  a  voice  from  behind  took  up  the  words — 
**Hang  them  in  a  string,  Mrs.  Bonville!  Do  I  hear?  I 
thought  you  a  lady  of  tender  feelings.  Who  would  have 
expected  this  from  Mrs.  Bonville  V  And  imniediately 
the  young  squire  stepped  forward  and  offered  his  arm  to 
the  lady,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  satisfaction  at 
seeing  Master  Milner;  adding,  "You  are  come  to  spend 
the  day  with  us,  and  I  greatly  rejoice  that  the  weather 
has  permitted  you  so  to  do,  for  we  are  going,  after  aa 
early  dinner,  to  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  we 
are  to  hare  a  cricket-match  wSl  a  regale.    I  haidlf 
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know  what  to  call  it, — a  dinner  or  supper,  as  yoa 
please ;"  and  then  adding,  ^  I  do  not  question  but  that 
you  know  the  game.'* 

Henry  coloured,  and  was  embarrassed.  Cricket  had 
supplied  one  of  the  amusements  at  Clent  Green,  and  he 
had  some  little  knowledge  of  the  game;  but  he  was 
aware  that  Mr.  Dalben  would  not  approve  of  any  amuse- 
ment which  might  lead  him  into  company ;  neither  did 
he  himself  wish  to  form  acquaintance  with  the  young 
people  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  remembered  the 
happy  days  he  had  sp^ent  with  his  uncle,  when  he  was  as 
little  known  as  knowing,  and  he  inwardly  longed  for  the 
return  of  those  happy  days.  Then  I  am  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, he  thought,  and  I  shall  require  most  of  my  time 
for  study ;  and  if  I  have  leisure,  I  shall  have  enough  to 
do  to  work  in  my  garden,  and  to  teach  Maurice ;  and  I 
want  to  enlarge  my  arbour,  and  to  raise  my  mound,  and 
to  gather  plants  for  my  hortus  siccus.  I  have  a  great 
de^  to  do ;  and  perhaps  George  Berresford  may  come 
to  see  me.  With  these  thoughts,  he  hardly  knew  what 
to  say  to  Mr.  Hargrave ;  but  Mrs.  Bonville  saved  him 
the  trouble  of  making  any  reply  whatever,  for  she  had 
aJready  taken  upon  herself  to  answer  Mr.  Hargrave,  as- 
suring him  that  she  should  have  infinite  delight  in  attend- 
ing his  mother  to  the  cricket-field. 

"  My  dear,  good  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Hargrave,  **  we 
should  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  your  company;  bat 
my  mother  is  not  going,  and  it  is  not  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment which  a  lady  would  like." 

"Why,  Mr.  Hargrave,"  returned  Mrs.  Bonville,  "I 
thought  that  you  invited  me,  and  rejoiced  that  the  day 
was  fine,  in  order  that  I  might  partake  of  the  pleasure.'* 

"Dear  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Hargrave,  "  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  an  adept  in  this  pastime.  Oertaioiy, 
when  I  invited  Master  Milner  to  join  us,  T  did  not  intend 
to  extend  my  solicitations  to  you ;  but,  undoubtedly,  we 
shall  consider  ourselves  highly  honoured.  And  if  you 
will  take  a  part  in  the  game,  so  much  the  better ;  it 
will  be  something  new,  and  something  vastly  edifying» 
to  see  a  lady  play  at  cricket.  I  doubt  not  but  that  my 
youngest  sister  might  soon  be  persuaded  to  follow  your 
example,  for  she  certainly,  when  about  twelve  years 
«f  age,  could  beat  us  aU  at  foot-ball." 

Mh,  Bonville,  of  whom  it  might  fairly  be  said,  that 
f)ie  wail  not  9nly  foaMilieneU^taitUiecau^eofaittQk 
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folly  in  others,  replied  to  Mr.  Hargrove  in  a  style  very 
suitable  to  his  address.  And  Henry  was  just  about  to 
speak,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  horses* 
hoofs  striking  rapidly  on  the  dry  earth,  followed  by  a 
shout  of  **  stand  by,  stand  by  there  !'*  the  gate  into  the 
field  from  the  lane  being  at  the  same  moment  violently 
thrown  open,  and  time  hardly  allowed  for  the  lady  and 
the  two  gentlemen  to  draw  back,  before  Mr.  Samuel 
Hargrave  appeared  on  horseback,  and  the  next  instant 
Miss  Bell  dashed  into  the  field,  being  mounted  on  the 
very  mare  which  her  mother  had  rode  to  church  the  day 
before.  The  young  lady  was  dressed,  from  the  waist 
upwards,  in  a  costume  so  nearly  resembling  that  of  her 
brother,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  length  of  her  hair, 
she  might  easily  have  passed  for  a  boy,  in  any  situation 
where  the  lower  part  of  her  person  was  not  seen.  She 
sat  her  horse  perfectly  well,  and  was  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted  when  this  renowned  quadruped  made  a 
violent  effort  to  run  direct  to  the  stable. 

Miss  Bell  had  already  exercised  her  so  well,  that,  to 
use  a  jockey  term,  she  was  all  in  a  lather,  and  the  bit 
in  her  mouth  was  covered  with  froth  and  foam ;  never- 
theless, she  was  not  yet  to  have  her  way,  though  she 
tried  vehemently  for  the  mastery,  by  running,  rearing, 
Idcking,  curvetting,  and  using  various  other  manoeuvres, 
such  as  that  noble  animal  luiows  so  well  how  to  avail 
itself  of  in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength,  or  rather  the 
skill  and  address,  of  its  rider;  but  all  in  vain — Miss 
Bell  kept  her  seat,  and  retained  the  entire  command, 
using  her  whip  in  a  manner  perhaps  more  favourable  for 
the  conquering  of  her  steed,  than  for  the  exhibition  of 
her  own  feminine  feelings,  till  at  length  the  mare  was 
again  brought  to  obey  the  bridle,  and  to  turn  in  that 
direction  which  her  mistress  chose;  and  this  being 
effected,  she  turned  her  head  towards  one  end  of  the 
field,  and  galloped  her  round  and  round  it  till  she  was 
glad  to  3rield  on  any  terms.  In  the  mean  time,  her 
second  brother  on  his  horse,  and  her  eldest  with  Mrs. 
Bonville  on  their  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  were 
turning  in  all  directions  to  watch  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
an^  steed  and  the  female  centaur — one  and  all  ex- 
ekuaning  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  every  display 
^f  skilftil  horsemanship;  while  Henry  could  almost 
have  fancied  himself  at  school  again,  when  he  heard 
Mr.  Samuel  Hargrave's—"  there  goes— that^s  right— 
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well  done — if  that  a^ant  capital,  by  Jove — ^there  again 
— hold  fast — ^lay  it  on/'  ic,  Ac;  for  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  will  serve  quite  as  well  in  this  place  as  in  that 
in  which  we  formerly  availed  ourselves  of  it. 

At  length  Miss  Bell,  having  exercised  as  much  disci- 
pline as  she  thought  proper,  turned  towards  the  stable ; 
and  her  brother  Samuel,  having  taken  the  same  di- 
rection, Mrs.  Bonville  with  her  party  again  proceeded 
towards  the  house,  commenting  as  she  walked  on 
the  noble  and  daring  spirit  of  the  young  lady.  In 
reply  to  which  Mr.  Hargrave  spoke  of  skill  in  riding  and 
managing  a  horse,  as  an  accomplishment,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  lady,  yet  as  undoubtedly  a  sine 
qua  non  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  And  then, 
suddenly  turning  to  Henry,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
been  instructed  in  the  equestrian  art;  adding,  that  as  he 
had  proved  by  his  gallant  behaviour  the  day  before— for 
which,  he  said,  that  the  thanks  of  the  whole  family  were 
due  to  him — ^that  he  did  not  want  courage,  it  would  be 
the  more  to  be  lamented  if  he  did  not  learn  to  sit  a 
horse  like  a  gentleman,  and  to  have  a  good  command 
of  the  animal.  "  No  doubt.  Master  Milner,"  he  added, 
"  that  you  have  been  accustomed  to  ride  on  occasion." 

"  Yes,  sometimes — yes,  sir,"  stammered  Henry,  "  I 
have  been  on  horseback."  ^ 

And  the  boy  blushed,  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  of 
some  great  sin,  because  he  could  not  say  that  he  had 
spent  many  hours  of  his  short  life  in  the  saddle. 

It  must  have  appeared,  in  my  account  of  Henry's  in- 
tercourse with  his  schoolfellows  at  Clent  Green,  that 
he  was  as  little  subject  to  false  shame  as  most  young 
persons ;  indeed,  there  are  few  who  have  suffered  less 
from  this  uneasy  feeling  than  Henry  commonly  did.  I 
can  scarcely  remember  a  single  instance  of  his  being 
put  to  the  blush  by  this  best  friend  of  Satan  and  worst 
enemy  of  youth,  during  the  five  months  spent  with  Dr. 
Matthews ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  before 
he  went  to  school  his  mind  had  never  been  perverted 
or  inflated  by  flattery.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
think  much  of  himself,  and  therefore  he  was  not  alive 
to  the  attempts  of  others  to  lower  him :  being  already 
low,  he  feared  no  falL  He  was  like  the  little  sheplMid 
boy  described  by  John  Bunyan,  whose  song  was  to 
this  effect : 
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"  He  that  is  down,  need  feiur  no  fall ; 
He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shsdl 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide.** 

But  on  the  day  we  speak  of,  Henry  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  flatteries  of  Mrs.  Bonville.  Neither  was  he 
the  first,  by  some  thousands,  who  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  beguiled  by  a  weaker  mind  than  his  own ;  but  false 
shame  is  sure  to  follow  where  flattery  has  been  enter- 
tained ;  nay,  it  may  be  said  that  one  may  come  in  at 
one  door,  and  one  at  another,  and  meet  with  entertain- 
ment in  the  same  house  at  the  same  time — such  cronies 
are  they,  and  so  fond  of  walking  in  each  other^s  steps. 

And  so,  as  I  was  saying,  poor  Henry  was  quite  con- 
founded when  truth  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  that 
he  knew  little  of  riding,  that  Mr.  Dalben  kept  no  horse, 
and  that  he  could  scarcely  tell  one  horse  from  another 
but  by  the  colour  of  his  coat. 

Mr.  Hargrave,  being  much  older,  and  more  of  a  gen- 
tleman than  his  brothers,  was  by  no  means  uncivil  to 
Henry  on  this  occasion ;  nay,  he  was  rather  amused  and 
pleased  by  his  simplicity  of  manner,  especially  as  there 
was  no  rusticity,  or  even  want  of  polish,  mingled  with 
l^  simplicity ;  yet  he  could  not  help  whispering  to  Mrs. 
BRiville,  that  it  was  astonishing  Mr.  Dalben  should  so 
entirely  neglect  what  he  considered  a  very  principal 
branch  of  a  young  gentleman's  education,  viz.  to  mdce 
him  a  good  horseman. 

"And  you  do  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Bonville,  aloud, 
"  that  every  gentleman  should  know  how  to  ride  1  Well 
then,  you  agree  with  me.  It  was  always  my  wish  that 
my  Edgar  should  learn  to  ride  as  soon  as  he  could  sit 
a  horse :  but  poor  Mr.  Bonville  differed  with  me,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  prevail  that 
Edgar  should  attend  the  riding-school.  Prevail,  how- 
ever, I  did ;  and  the  consequence  is,  as  you  well  know, 
Mr.  Hargrave,  that  Edgar  sits  a  horse  as  well  as  any 
young  man  in  England." 

"  And  is  as  good  a  judge  of  horse-flesh,"  replied  Mr. 
Hargrave,  with  an  exulting  air.  "I  would  take  his 
opinion  as  far  above  Sam's,  as  I  would  the  first  jockey's 
in  the  land.  But  Sam  does  not  like  to  hear  me  say  so. 
Sam  is  not  up  to  many  things  about  a  horse,  which 
^dgar  Bonville  is  perfectly  acquainted  with.    It  was 
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Sam  chose  that  mare  of  my  mother's,  and  I  told.him  at 
the  time  that  my  mother  was  too  heavy  for  her.  That 
mare  would  carry  Bell  very  well,  hut  my  mother  is  above 
weight  for  her,  yet  Sam  stood  me  out  she  was  not 
But  it  has  proved  he  was  wrong,  for  my  mother  never 
mounts  her  but  she  plays  some  trick  or  other  which 
risk's  the  riders  life." 

Here  all  conversation  was  terminated  by  the  invasiOD, 
I  will  not  say  the  attack,  of  the  dogs ;  which,  having 
ascertained  that  it  was  their  master  who  was  coming 
towards  them  with  the  visiters,  came  forward  to  tesUfy 
their  regard,  according  to  the  various  fashions  and 
modes  used  by  those  animals  on  such  occasions.  And 
while  Mr.  Hargirave  was  endeavouring  to  keep  their 
caresses  within  bounds,  and  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
commoding Mrs.  Bonville— who,  having  his  arm,  came 
in  for  some  portion  of  these  same  testimonies  of  their 
regard,  to  the  great  damage  of  her  sable  draperies — ^the 
youngest  sOn  of  the  family,  viz.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hargrave, 
who  might  be  Henry's  senior  by  three  years,  or  even 
somewhat  more,  appeared  in  the  background,  and  with- 
out vouchsafing  more  than  a  sort  of  nod  to  Mrs.  Bon* 
ville,  called  to  his  brother,  saying,  -^  Where  have  ^ou 
been  so  long  ?  Tom  Bliss  is  come  to  worm  the  puppigS) 
and  they  can't  be  done  without  you."  m 

"  Without  me !  and  why  can't  they  be  done,  Benja- 
min V  replied  Mr.  Hargrave.  "  However,  I  will  be  with 
you  in  a  moment.  But  have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
Master  Milner,  Benjamin  V  he  added. 

'*  Glad  to  see  you  at  the  Ferns,  Mr.  Milner,"  said  Ben^ 
jamin,  on  being  thus  admonished  by  his  brother.  "  Will 
you  come  and  see  the  dogs  wormed  ?  Tom  Bliss  says 
he  knows  you." 

'*  Thank  you,"  replied  Henry,  drawing  back  involun- 
tarily, '*  but  I  will  go  into  the  house  with  Mrs.  Bon- 
viUe." 

'*  And  sit  with  the  ladies,"  said  Benjamin ;  and  he 
laughed,  adding,  *'  I  dare  say  you  are  so  chicken-hearted, 
you  don't  like  to  see  such  things  as  Tom  is  going  about, 
but  they  must  be  done.  Tom  Bliss  says  that  dogs  ar^ 
sure  to  go  mad  if  they  are  not  wormed." 

Henry  did  not  stay  to  hear  any  more,  but  walked 
after  Mrs.  BonviUe  and  Mr.  Harsrave  into  the  house. 

They  entered  an  immense  haU,  which  had  so  far  ei»- 
croached  on  a  parlour  on  each  side,  as  to  leave  them  a 
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comparatively  small  space.  This  hall  was  flagged,  and 
there  was  a  huge  chimney  and  grate  at  one  end.  The 
hall  itself,  which  was  stuccoed,  was  adorned  with  every 
variety  of  implement  and  trophy  of  rural  sports, — such 
as  fowling-pieces,  bucks'  antlers,  whips,  jockey-caps, 
bridles,  fishing-tackle,  pouches,  &c.  &c. ;  and  at  tne 
end,  opposite  the  fireplace,  was  a  huge,  hard,  cold,  diiu, 
ill-proportioned  painting  of  a  pointer,  with  a  pheasant 
in  his  mouth,  and  the  picturesque  mansion  of  the  Ferns 
in  the  baek-ground.  The  painting  might  be  about  fifty 
years  old.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  a  large  bil- 
liard-table, covered  with  a  cloth,  and  garnished  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  hats  and  bonnets, — from  Mrs.  Har- 
grave's  old  slouched  bonnet,  which  she  wore  in  the  gar- 
den— for  that  worthy  lady  had  a  great  notion  of  inter- 
rupting the  old  gardener,  under  the  idea  of  overlooking 
and  assisting  him, — ^to  Miss  Bell's  round  beaver,  which 
had  been  just  added  to  the  assortment.  Mrs.  Hargrave 
and  her  two  daughters  met  the  visiters  in  the  hall — Miss 
Hargrave  being  dressed  as  young  ladies  generally  are, 
and  Miss  Bell,  who  had  just  dismounted  from  her  horse, 
retaining  her  riding-habit,  though  she  had  discarded  her 
hat  and  whip. 

Mrs.  Hargrave's  reception  of  Henry  was  very  cor- 
dnl,  as  well  it  might  be,  and  very  polite  also ;  for  she 
had  hved  much  in  the  world.  She  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  led  him  into  the  parlour,  where  sat  an  old  gentleman 
in  an  easy  chair.  Henry,  indeed,  thought  him  exceed- 
ingly old ;  but  he  was  not  so,  though  reduced  to  a  state 
of  second  childhood  by  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis. 
This  was  the  father  of  the  family ;  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  Henry  to  be  told  that  he  suffered  little  and  had  many 
enjoyments,  the  chief  of  which  was  to  be  wheeled 
about  the  house  and  gardens  in  his  chair. 

While  Henry  remained  in  the  parlour,  an  old  servant 
came  and  wheeled  him  out,  and  the  visiters  saw  him  no 
more  that  day.  At  length,  Henry,  being  tired  of  sitting 
to  hear  the  ladies  compliment  him,  which,  it  seems,  they 
thought  it  right  to  do,  began  to  look  about  for  an  ex- 
cuse for  making  his  escape  ;  and  finding  this  presently 
in  the  voice  of  Benjamin  Hargrave,  who  put  his  head 
m  at  the  door  of  the  parlour,  and  asked  if  Master  Milner 
was  there,  he  arose  hastily,  and  ran  out  after  the  head 
which  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared. 

Mr.  Benjamin  was  retreating  through  a  back-door 
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which  led  to  the  offices,  before  Henry  got  fairly  oat  into 
the  hall ;  however,  hearing  Benjamin  repeat  the  call, 
he  followed  him,  and  passed  through  many  winding  pas- 
sages, being  rather  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  steps  of 
him  that  was  going  before  him  than  by  the  sight  of  his 
person.  He  at  length  found  himself  in  a  farm-yard, 
surrounded  by  cow-houses,  barns,  and  stables.  Withia 
this  yard,  the  three  young  Hargraves,  and  all  the  infe- 
rior men  about  the  premises  were  collected^  with  the 
exception  of  Tom  Bhss,  who  presently,  however,  came 
grinning  out  of  some  building  like  a  large  dog-kennel, 
with  a  clasp-knife  in  his  hand.  The  honeyed  words 
of  the  ladies  had  put  Tom  Bliss  and  the  cruel  amuse- 
ment which  Benjamin  Hargrave  had  offered  him,  out 
of  Henry's  mind ;  but  the  knife,  on  which  he  discerned 
some  drops  of  blood,  brought  it  instantly  to  his  recol- 
lection, and  he  was  turning  away  to  retrace  his  steps 
through  the  dark  passages,  when  Mr.  Hargrave,  junior, 
arrested  his  progress,  assuring  him  that  Tom  Bliss  had 
done  his  job,  and  that  he  should  see  no  sights  which 
he  should  dislike. 

"  What's  he  afraid  of  V  said  Samuel  Hargrave,  with 
a  look  of  contempt,  but  ill  concealed  under  a  wish  not 
to  be  actually  rude  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had^ 
lately  obliged  the  family.  9 

"  He  don't  like  my  knife,"  replied  Tom  Bliss,  shut- 
ting it  up  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket ;  adding,  *'  it 
won't  hurt  you,  Master  Milner;  you  need  not  be 
afeard." 

"  1  am  not  afraid,"  returned  Henry, "  of  yours  or  any 
man's  knife,  as  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned ;  though  I 
may  think  that  you  may  be  too  free  with  it  with  crea- 
tures who  cannot  defend  themselves.  Is  it  necessary, 
Mr.  Hargrave,  to  be  worming  dogs,  and  cutting  their 
ears  and  tails !  If  it  is,  I  would  much  rather  not  have 
a  dog." 

Mr.  Hargrave  did  not  exactly  answer  this  remark,  bat 
— desiring  that  nothing  of  this  sort  should  be  brought 
before  Master  Milner,  since  he  did  not  like  it — he  left 
the  yard. 

Henry  was  turning  to  follow  him,  when  Mr.  Samuel, 
retaining  him  by  the  arm,  said, — *'  Mr.  Milner,  yon  play 
at  cricket,  I  am  sure ;  I  know  it  is  played  at  Clent  Green. 
You  shall  come  with  me  and  choose  a  bat,  and  tbenirt 
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will  go  and  see  the  sport  which  Tom  Bliss  has  (nrepared 
for  us." 

*^  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  with  yon  to  the  match  this 
evening,"  replied  Henry.  "  It  is  some  miles,  you  say, 
from  hence,  and  we  must  be  at  home  early,  as  my  uncle 
must  not  be  kept  up." 

"  Pshaw !"  repHed  Mr.  Benjamin,  answering  for  his 
brother, — "  why  should  he  be  sitting  up  for  you  1  Can 
no  one  open  the  door  but  himself?  What  time  does  he 
go  to  bed  1" 

"  Exactly  at  nine,"  answered  Henry. 

**  And  do  you  mean  always  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock, 
at  your  age — almost  a  man,  as  you  are  T  If  that  a'ant 
rare,"  replied  the  others  • 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Benjamin,"  said  Samuel.  "  You 
forget  you  are  not  in  old  Crocket's  school-room,  where 
you  might  be  as  vulgar  as *y on  would." 

"  I  dare  say  we  were  no  vulgarer  at  Dr.  Crocket's 
than  in  other  places,"  replied  Benjamin.  "  But  to  think 
of  Henry  Milner  being  put  to  bed  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  he  to  fancy  it's  all  right  and  proper :  if  that 
a'ant  good !" 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  Tom  Bliss  interrupted  Mr. 
Benjamin  in  this  part  of  his  speech,  on  which  the  young 
seAtleman  turned  sha/^'ply  on  Tom,  and  bade  him  shut 
nis  potato-trap. 

"  How  can  I,  Mfaster  Benjamin,"  answered  Tom, 
•*  when  you  are  s(/uncommon  funny  V 

**  Funny  or  nq^  funny,"  replied  Benjamin,  **  you  are 
not  to  laugh  in  4he  presence  of  gentlemen." 

"  Perhaps  fee  thinks  that  that  restriction  will  be  no 
impediment  ^o  his  laughing  in  our  company,"  remarked 
Henry,  qui^ly. 

"  What  <jlo  you  mean  by  that  V  returned  Mr.  Benja- 
min, sharj^iy. 

"  MinA,  he  said  our,"  replied  Mr.  Samuel  ^-"  so  he 
meant  i^  particular  offence  to  us." 

"  ^Jp^^y  <^^'^'*  y^"  ^*^®  yourself  to  be  a  gentleman, 
Milnevr^  asked  Mr.  Benjamin. 

'*yo,"  replied  Henry ; — "  not  a  gentleman  yet :  at  any 
^Hf,  not  a  full-grown  one.  I  am  but  an  infant,  and  shadl 
*^^  fcounted  such  till  I  am  of  age." 

"In  law,"  replied  Mr.  Benjamin;— "but  there  are 

lany  under  age  that  are  as  much  men  as  those  who  are 
»ve ;  and  as  much  gentlemen,  toa    However,  if  you 
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are  an  infant,  you  certainly  do  well  not  to  refuse  to  bo 
put  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock." 

•  '*  Milner  reminds  me,*'  remarked  Samuel,  '*  of  wliat 
Edgar  Bonville  told  me  of  his  own  father.  The  oU 
gentleman  would  always  have  him  in  and  in  bed  at  t«B 
o'clock;  80  Edgar  got  a  pass-key  to  the  house-door, 
and  let  himself  in  and  out  whenever  he  would,  and  car- 
ried it  on  I  know  not  how  long:  but  old  Squaretoes 
found  him  out  at  last,  and  he  would  have  got  it  finely, 
only  his  mother  stood  his  friend,  and  begged  him  off. 
It  was  just  when  he  left  school,  he  told  me,  and  his 
father  was  on  the  very  point  of  giving  him  another 
year  of  it ;  and  that  not  at  old  Crocket's,  but  some- 
vnhere  else,  where  he  would  have  been  kept  to  it,— but 
the  good  lady  stepped  in,  and  would  not  let  her  hus- 
band rest  till  he  had  passed  over  the  offence." 

"  But  I  have  no  foo — foo  of  a  mother,"  replied  Henry, 
arresting  his  tongue  before  it  had  touched  the  roof  of 
his  mouth,  which  it  must  needs  have  done,  to  have  added 
the  letter  which  was  wanting  to  complete  the  word  he 
was  about  to  haVe  made  use  of;  '^  no  mother,  I  say,  to 
take  my  part,  should  I  be  inclined  to  play  the  knave : 
therefore,  perhaps,  I  should  do  as  well  not  to  try  the 
experiment." 

"I  take  it,"  replied  Benjamin;  "you  are  a  deel^r 
hand  than  I  reckoned  you  at  first." 

'^  But  won't  you  come  along,  gemtlemea  V  said  Tom 
Bliss.  "  There's  the  big  clock,  just  on  the  point  of  two, 
and  the  dogs  be  all  ready ;  and  we  sha'n't  have  no  time 
for  the  fun,  for  you  are  to  be  at  the  cricket-ground  (they 
say)  at  four  o'clock  at  the  latest." 

So  saying  the  whole  party  set  out  of  tbe  stable  into 
the  rick-yard ;  where,  however,  were  only  t  wo  standing 
ricks,  one  of  which  was  of  wheat.  Five  ^  or  six,  or 
more  dogs,  had  followed  them,  and  it  now  appeared  that 
Tom  Bliss  had  produced  a  sack  containing  a  ferret,  and 
that  the  two  young  Hargraves  had  provided  theps^lvet 
with  fowling-pieces, — while  the  rest  of  the  m^en  and 
boys  had  armed  themselves  with  sticks  and  blu( 
All  these  persons  placed  themselves  round  the  ri<^aiid 
Tom  Bliss  was  on  the  point  of  letting  out  the  felJKt, 
when  a  large  bell,  which  hung  under  the  eaves  of  ^ 
house  above  the  kitchen  began  to  move  :  and  the  ne^ 
minute,  to  the  mortification  of  all  who  were  engagec 
round  the  rick,  where  they  were  about  to  wage  war  wi( 
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the  rats  that  had,  it  was  more  than  supi^osed,  made  a 
lodgement  in  the  city  of  straw,  it  used  its  iron  tongue  to 
inform  Henry  Milner  and  the  young  Hargraves  that  din- 
ner was  ready,  and  the  ladies  waiting :  and  moreover, 
that  if  they  did  not  speedily  obey  the  summons,  they 
had  a  chance  of  either  going  to  the  cricket-match  without 
their  meal,  or  of  being  too  late. 

'  Whether  Henry  would  have  staid  to  see  the  sport,  had 
he  not  been  thus  interrupted,  does  not  appear ;  but  this 
is  certain,  that  he  wished  himself  at  home  more  than 
twenty  times  during  that  morning. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Escape. 

When  the  party  were  called  from  the  rick*yard,  Henry 
Milner,  who  was  the  last  to  understand  the  call,  had  also 
been  the  last  to  arrive  at  the  house ;  and,  entering  in  by 
the  brick  passage  before  mentioned,  he  took  a  wrong 
turn,  and  found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a  butler's 
pantry,  where  he  saw  before  him  Benjamin  Hargrave, 
m  close  conversation  with  the  footboy.  The  backs  of 
these  friends  (for  they  seemed  on  the  strictest  terms  of 
intimacy)  were  towards  Henry  as  he  came  to  a  stand  in 
the  door-way — for  it  was  natural  for  him,  when  he  found 
himself  where  he  had  not  expected  to  be,  to  come  to  a 
stand :  and  it  was  also  impossible  for  him,  thus  situated, 
not  to  hear  two  or  three  sentences  of  a  conversation 
which  was  passing  between  them — sentences,  however, 
which  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  at  the  time  that  he 
jnrobably  might  never  have  recollected  them,  had  not 
circumstances  arisen  which  caused  him  to  call  them  to 
mind. 

"  Now,  mind  Joe — ^be  sure  you  mind,"  said  the  young 
squire — "  don't  froth  it." 

"  Ees,  ees,  sir,  I  minds,"  returned  the  footman,  in  that 
tone  of  voice  which  indicates  a  strong,  yet  repressed 

2..    inclination  to  laughter ;  *'  haalf  and  haalf,  did  you  say, 

ac  airV 

th     ^Pooh,  pooh,**  replied  the  other, "  two-thirds ;  any 
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how — ^he'll  never  find  it."  But  Henry  heard  no  more, 
for,  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  he  had  recovered  the  right 
scent  again,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  servant-maid 
who  passed  before  him  with  a  savoury  dish ;  and  fol- 
lowing this  lead,  he  presently  found  himself  in  the  dining 
parlour  some  moments  before  the  two  heroes  of  the 
pantry  made  their  appearance. 

Mrs.  Hargrave  caused  Henry  to  sit  by  her  during  din- 
ner, and  bestowed  upon  him  her  very  particular  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  two  young  ladies  were  not  behind  in  their 
civilities.  He  was  to  have  the  very  best  at  table,  and 
Mrs.  Bonville  repeated  much  which  Dr.  Matthews  had 
said  of  him  in  his  letter.  Henry  blushed,  and  blushed, 
and  wished  that  the  dinner  was  over,  at  the  same  time 
feeling  a  sort  of  inward  satisfaction  at  being  thus  singled 
out  as  the  object  of  so  much  attention. 

At  length  the  cricket-match  was  spoken  of,  and  Mrs. 
Hargrave  was  telling  him  what  and  whom  he  would  see 
in  the  field,  when  he  ventured  to  say  that  it  virould  not  be 
in  his  power  to  go,  as  it  was  some  miles  from  the  Ferns, 
and  Mr.  Dalben  would  be  alarmed  if  he  were  out  late— 
appealing  to  Mrs.  Bonville  to  support  his  arguments. 

"  You  shall  be  put  on  a  very  quiet  pony,  Master  Mil- 
ner,"  said  Mrs.  Hargrave,  "  as  you  are  not  accustomed 
to  ride ;  and  as  Mr.  Dalben's  house  is  quite  as  near  the 
cricket-ground  as  this  is,  my  eldest  son  shall  ride  back 
with  you  to  Mr.  Dalben's,  and  I  will  take  care  that  Mrs. 
Bonville  is  taken  safely  home ;  so  that  you  need  not  be 
under  the  least  alarm  respecting  her." 

In  this  way  was  Henry,  for  an  instant,  quite  overpowered 
and  overpersuaded,  yet  he  was  not  easy ;  for  although 
there  is  no  manner  of  harm  in  the  game  of  cricket,  yet 
he  perfectly  knew  that  his  uncle  did  not  wish  him  to  be 
introduced  into  such  society  as  he  should  meet  with 
there,  or,  indeed,  into  any  society  which  might  lead  him 
from  home,  at  a  time  of  life  when  every  day  was  of  im- 
portance to  him.  However,  he  knew  that  Mr.  Dalben 
was  not  harsh,  and  that  when  he  should  have  told  him 
all,  he  would  be  satisfied  that  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  him  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  so  many 
persons  older  than  himself.  While  thinking  of  these 
things,  he  called  for  some  small  beer,  and  some  liquor 
being  brought  in  a  silver  cup,  he  swallowed  it  vdthout 
taking  his  breath,  being  very  thirsty. 

He  thought  that  the  &st  drop  tasted  bitter,  but  thought 
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so  more  of  it  till  a  few  minutes  afterward,  when  he  felt 
an  odd  sensation  in  his  head,  and  the  pictures  on  the 
wall  began  to  look  somewhat  awry  ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  shook  his  head  once  or  twice,  as  if  to  ascertain 
whether  it  stood  straight  on  his  shoulders ;  at  the  same 
time  wondering  what  could  be  the  matter  with  him. 

"  What  ails  Benjamin  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Bell ;  "  see, 
mamma,  how  he  looks,  as  if  he  would  tilt  over  his  chair. 
And  Samuel,  too,"  she  added,  "he  will  choke  by-and- 
by ; — what  can  ail  them  1" 

"  What  is  the  jest  ?"  said  the  elder  brother,  gravely ; 
"  let  us  have  none  of  your  practical  jokes  here,  young 
gentleman,  I  beg ;  we  have  enough  of  those  in  the  stable ; 
rein  up,  rein  up,  if  you  please," — and  he  gave  a  look 
which  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  young  men  were 
immediately  restored  to  composure;  although  a  few 
looks  of  a  very  knowing  description  were  afterward 
exchanged  between  them. 

When  this  had  passed  off  a  little,  Mr.  Samuel  requested 
Mrs.  Bonville  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  hint- 
ing, that  she  would  do  well  to  ask  Master  Milner  to  join 
them. 

"  No,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Hargrave,  "  you  shall  not  deprive 
me  of  that  pleasure — Master  Milner  must  pledge  me." 

"  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Samuel,  "  a  glass  of  wine  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ner and  Mrs.  Hargrave." 

The  wine  was  immediately  carried  first  to  the  lady, 
and  then  to  Henry.  The  poor  boy  had  hardly  heard  or 
comprehended  a  word  of  what  had  passed  during  the  last 
few  minutes,  for  he  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  exceed- 
ingly strong  ale,  such  as  he  had  never  even  tasted  before ; 
and  when  the  wine  was  held  before  him,  he  seemed  quite 
amazed,  and  turning:  sharply  round  to  the  footman,  said, 
"  Take  it  away — 1  don't  want  any  wine." 

"But,  Mr.  Milner — ^but,  IVf aster  Milner — ^but.  Master 
Henry — you  must,  it  is  quite  necessary — you  will  offend 
us  all :  when  a  lady  challenges  a  gentleman  at  her  own 
table,  at  my  table — at  my  mother's  table  " — These  were 
the  words  which,  in  various  tones  and  keys,  were  rung 
in  the  ears  of  poor  Henry,  while  Samuel  and  Benjamin 
gave  way  to  peals  of  laughter.  Order  was  again  restored 
by  Mr.  Hargrave,  junior,  who  insisted  that  Master 
Milner  should  not  have  any  wine  if  he  did  not  like  it ; 
and  from  that  time  till  the  dinner  was  concluded,  poor 
Henry  was  permitted  to  remain  in  peace ;  but  the  cloth 
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was  hardly  removed,  before  a  geBtleman^s  carhi^ 
drove  up  to  the  door. 

"  A  morning  visiter  after  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave, 
rising  with  his  mother  and  elder  sister,  to  receive  the 
company  in  another  parlour.  '*  This  comes  of  dining 
60  early." 

Mr.  Hargrave  and  his  mother  being  gone,  Miss  Bell 
took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  Master  Samuel  the  foot, 
while  the  servants  set  wine  and  fruit  before  them.  By 
this  time  the  effect  of  the  ale  had  gone  off  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  head  of  Henry,  rendering  back  some 
Eortion  of  his  cooler  judgment,  and  leaving  only  a  dull, 
eavy  pain.  But  now  a  new  attack  was  to  be  made 
upon  hira,  and  he  had  lost  his  best  friend  in  the  elder 
Mr.  Hargrave,  as  Mrs.  Bonville  could  only  be  consid* 
ered  a  mere  nothing,  or  rather  something  worse  than 
nothing;  for  when  Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Benjamin  insisted 
on  his  taking  a  bumper  to  their  mother^s  health,  she 
united  with  them,  saying,  *'  You  know,  Master  Milner, 
that  you  sometimes  take  a  glass  of  wine  at  Mr.  Dalben% 
and  why  should  you  refuse  to  do  so  now  V 

**  I  have  sometimes  taken  a  glass  of  wine  at  my 
uncle's,"  replied  Henry,  *'  but  that  has  been  when  I  have 
not  had  a  cup  of  two-thirds  strong  ale  and  one-third 
beer." 

"Smoked,  smoked,  by  Jupiter,  Master  Benjamin!** 
cried  Samuel. 

Benjamiif  reddened  up  to  the  very  eyes,  and  asked, 
"  What's  that  you  say,  Samuel  ?  Mr.  Milner,  what  do 
you  mean  by  two-thirds  ale  and  one-third  beer  ?" 

"  1  mean  what  I  say,"  returned  Henry ;  "  and  having 
drunk  so  much  ale,  I  will  have  no  more  strong  liquor  ;"— 
and  with  that  he  turned  his  glass  bottom  upwards,  and 
very  imprudently  used  some  expression  which  Benjamin 
construed  into  a  sort  of  challenge,  to  make  him  driok 
if  he  could. 

As  might  be  expected  in  such  company,  the  ladies 
being  as  well  prepared  for  a  frolic  as  the  gentlemen,  tfais 
challenge  (or  what  was  resolved  to  be  taken  for  a  chal- 
lenge) was  followed  up  by  what  Master  Benjamin  called 
a  row  royal,  and  the  two  young  Hargraves  were  running 
round  the  table  to  seize  Henry,  in  order  to  drench  him 
with  the  wine,  when  he  sprang  through  an  open  window 
which  was  near  him,  and  plunged  head  foremost  into  a 
cluster  of  bushes,  came  out  into  a  place  where  two  paths 
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opened  before  him ;  he  dashed  into  the  darkest  and'nar* 
rowest  of  these,  hearing  his  pursuers  at  his  heels ;  and 
being  hard  pressed,  ensconced  himself  behind  the  huge 
trunk  of  an  old  tree,  standing  close  in  one  position,  and 
thus  he  saved  himself;  for  he  was  scarcely  lodged  in  this 
dark  hiding-place,  when  Benjamin  passed  him,  Samuel 
having  taken  the  other  path.  He  listened  till  he  could 
hear  their  receding  steps  no  longer,  and  then  coming 
out,  and  springing  over  a  hedge  just  beyond  the  planta« 
tions,  he  found  himself  in  a  long,  deep  lane,  and  there^ 
while  he  stood  a  moment  considering  the  bearing  of  the 
lane,  he  heard  a  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
It  was  that  of  Samuel,  inquiring  of  Tom  Bliss  if  he  had 
seen  young  Milner.  This  was  enough  for  Henry ;  away 
he  ran,  without  any  further  investigation  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  pursued  his  course  till  he  came  to 
the  Malvern  road;  there,  while  he  stopped  to  take  breath, 
he  recollected  that  he  must  be,  as  far  as  he  knew  of  the 
country,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  cricket-field,  and  there- 
fore in  the  way  of  being  again  encountered  by  the 
enemy ;  he  therefore  turned  out  of  the  road  again,  leav- 
ing the  hills  behind  him,  and  having  the  valley  of  the 
Teme  right  before  him ;  and  passing  on  some  time  in 
that  direction,  he  found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a 
small  wood,  which  he  did  not  immediately  recollect 
having  seen  before,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  never 
having  entered  it  from  the  same  side  of  the  country. 
Being  now  in  a  place  where  he  trusted  his  pursuers  would 
not  think  of  following  him,  for  he  had  run  ipore  than  a 
mile,  he  stood  for  a  while  in  the  shade  to  take  breath, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  recollected  that  he  wore 
no  hat,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  had  no  protec- 
tion from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  during  his  flight, 
and  the  day  was  extremely  hot,  neither  had  the  strong  po- 
tion which  he  had  taken  contributed  to  cool  his  blood ;  he 
therefore  felt  uncomfortably  heated,  his  face  glowing,  and 
his  heart  beating  violently.  He  was,  however,  in  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  which  was  well  for  him,  and  perhaps 
saved  him  from  a  fever ;  and  the  shade  and  comparative 
coolness  of  the  wood  enabled  him  to  recover  his  proper 
temperament  as  gradually  as  could  be  desired.  Before 
him  was  a  long  cool  vista,  terminating  in  deeper  shade ; 
the  deep  stillness  of  all  around  him  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  noise  and  uproar  from  which  he  had  but  now 
•scaped.  It  was  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  all 
Vol.  L— Q 
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nature  was  in  her  gayest  attire.  Every  mossy  bank  was 
decorated  with  flowers,  from  which  bees  were  sipping 
the  honey  dew ;  butterflies,  the  Psyches  of  the  woods, 
were  fluttering  and  glittering  in  the  beams  which  shot 
athwart  the  pathway ;  birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the 
green  branches  ;  and^  to  complete  the  delights  of  the 
scene,  waters  were  heard  to  rush  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dell,  and  breezes  to  whisper  in  the  summits  of  the  trees. 
"  The  time  was,"  thought  Henry — **  but  those  times  are 
jone  (will  they  ever  return  1)  when  I  spent  hours  in 
places  like  this  with  my  beloved  uncle.  I  was  a  little 
boy  then,  and  happy,  and  innocent,  in  comparison  with 
what  I  am  now  ;  and  I  had  a  thousand  delights  which  I 
do  not  now  enjoy.  The  discovery  of  a  beautifully  va- 
riegated snairs  shell,  or  of  a  bright  painting  stone,  was 
an  event  in  those  happy  days ;  and  a  ball  of  string 
brought  by  Thomas,  when  he  went  to  Worcester  market, 
was  a  treasure  of  incalculable  value :  but  I  was  different 
then  from  what  I  am  now  ;  people  had  not  quizzed  me 
then,  and  made  me  ashamed  of  doing  right ;  nor  had  they 
flattered  me  then  and  made  me  wish  that  I  had  more 
liberty  to  do  what  is  wrong.  Oh !  that  I  could  be  what 
I  once  was !"  And  as  the  boy  gave  utterance  aloud  to 
this  wish,  he  fairly  burst  into  tears,  being  filled  with 
shame  at  the  recollection  of  his  whole  conduct  during 
that  day,  listening  at  one  time,  as  he  had  done,  to  the 
foolish  flatteries  of  Mrs.  Bonville,  and  at  another  squab- 
bling with  Benjamin  Hargrave,  and  then  escaping  from 
him  like  a  thief,  out  of  the  window. 

"  But  I  will  go  to  my  uncle,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  and 
tell  him  every  thing,  and  beg  him  to  let  me  stay  with 
him.  Yet  how  am  1  to  appear  without  my  hat  ?  I  will 
at  least  wait  here  till  the  sun  has  lost  some  of  its 
power."  Having  thus  resolved,  he  walked,  or  rather 
sauntered  slowly  forward,  till  coming  to  a  turn  in  the 
path,  he  saw  before  him  the  gable  end  of  a  ruined  cot- 
tage. At  the  sight  of  this  he  started,  as  a  thousand  old 
remembrances  poured  in  upon  his  mind.  It  was  Jenny 
Crawley's  cottage,  and  was  tending  rapidly  to  decay; 
part  of  the  roof  had  fallen  in  since  Henry  had  last  seen 
it,  and  the  wall  of  the  upper  room  having  given  way,  the 
interior  of  the  apartment,  where  Henry's  father  had 
hung  a  little  picture  for  the  contemplation  of  the  eld 
woman  as  she  lay  in  bed,  was  exposed  to  view.  No 
traces  of  this  picture,  indeed,  remained,  but  there  was 
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the  wall  on  which  it  had  hung,  and  this  was  enough  to 
renew  a  thousand  old  remembrances  in  the  breast  of 
Henry.  How  blessed  are  those  young  people  in 
whom  holy  principles  are  associated  and  mingled  with 
5dl  the  tender  recollections  of  early  youth !  Many  per- 
sons there  are,  who,  when  in  after-life  their  minds  are 
happily  brought  to  desire  that  which  is  right,  must  en- 
deavour to  fly  from  the  remembrance  of  every  passage 
of  their  younger  years.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Henry  Milner.  To  associate  some  holy  idea  with  every 
thing  he  did,  or  saw,  or  heard,  or  learned  in  childhood, 
was  the  plan  and  object  of  Mr.  Dalben^s  instruction: 
and  so  far  had  this  excellent  preceptor  succeeded  in  this 
his  pious  plan,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  natural  object 
which  was  not  connected  in  Henry's  mind  with  some 
-religious  feeling.  These  silent  monitors  were  ever 
with  him,  and  ever  claiming  his  attention;  and  those 
very  rural  scenes,  which  to  such  men  as  the  Hargraves 
suggested  only  the  idea  of  some  cruel  sport,  were  to 
Henry  filled  with  the  emblems  of  unseen  and  heavenly 
things.  The  habit  of  associating  certain  ideas  with 
other  certain  ideas  is  formed  in  very  early  life ;  and  every 
one  who  looks  into  his  own  mind  must  have  perceived 
that  these  associations  are  never  lost.  However  ridicu-r 
lous  they  may  be,  they  still  pursue  us  through  life :  and 
we  often  find  it  as  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  we 
would  of  a  cast  of  the  eye  and  a  limp  of  the  gait. 
Happy,  then,  are  those  young  people  who  have  been 
led  to  form  holy  and  elegant  associations  in  early  life ; 
and  surely  no  subject  admits  of  such  exquisite,  elegant, 
and  improving  combinations  of  this  kind,  as  the  study 
of  the  Scripture  emblems,  by  which  every  natural  object 
(as  I  before  said)  is  made  a  silent  monitor  and  divine  re- 
membrancer to  all  such  as  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  their  language.  Whether  this  has  often  been  the 
case  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  was,  that,  as 
Henry  stood,  or  rather  sat,  in  this  solitary  place — for  he 
had  taken  a  seat  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  directly  opposite 
to  the  ruins — every  object  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
seemed  to  speak  to  him,  and  to  remind  him  of  all  that 
his  best  friends  would  have  wished  him  to  be  reminded 
of  at  that  moment.  The  trees,  of  various  ages  and 
growths,  which  were  multiplied  around  him,  from  the 
tender  sapling  to  the  seared  and  scathed  trunk,  seemed 
to  him  as  so  many  pictures  of  the  hunuui  race,  from 
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infancy  to  old  ag^.  And  then  the  thought  arose — ^Wheo 
we  who  are  now  young  have  budded  and  blossomed 
like  these  trees,  during  a  few  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
we  shall  all  decay  and  descend  into  the  dust,  like  the 
fathers  of  this  wood,  which  flourished  in  this  place  yean 
before  I  or  my  parents  had  entered  into  existence ;  foi 
where  is  the  remembrance  now  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
the  forests  which  once  were  ?  Is  not  the  dust  of  the 
oak  and  the  bramble  mingled  together  ?  and  will  my  dust 
i'e  distinguished  from  that  of  the  poorest  beggar  which 
is  laid  in  the  same  enclosure  ?  What,  then,  is  all  this 
iine  talk  of  Mrs.  Bonville  and  Mrs.  Hargrave  about  my 
trying  to  make  a  fine  appearance  in  this  world  1  Mr. 
Dalben  is  far  wiser  than  they  are,  when  he  tells  me  that 
the  world,  in  its  present  state,  is  not  worth  consider- 
ation, any  further  than  that  we  may  do  our  duty  in  our 
own  places, — the  world  which  is  to  come  being  our  only 
real  home  and  resting-place, — and  I  am  to  be  a  clergy* 
man,  too.  And  what  are  horses  to  me  ?  I  am  not  to  be 
a  jockey ;  1  shall  do  quite  as  well  without  understandiof 
horse-flesh,  as  Mr.  Hargrave  calls  it.  The  classics  and 
mathematics  I  must  study ;  because  I  cannot  pass  the 
university  without  them.  But  I  need  not  trouble  myself 
with  other  things  which  are  neither  pleasure  nor  profit 
to  me.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  me  how  wide  my 
branches  spread,  or  how  high  my  head  rises,  so  that  the 
sun  shines  upon  me,  and  I  am  enabled  to  bring  fortb 
good  fruit,— so,  that  when  my  stem  perishes,  my  root 
may  remain  alive,  and  spring  forth  again  at  the  scent  of 
the  waters  of  life." 

Then  Henry^s  mind  began  to  pass  away  from  the  irri* 
tating  and  disagreeable  scenes  in  which  he  had  been  so 
lately  engaged,  and  to  return  to  those  old  and  sweet 
considerations  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  days,  in  which 
he  once  took  such  exquisite  delight.  And  in  these  con« 
fliderations  the  page  of  nature  which  was  spread  before 
him  afforded  him  much  assistance. 

There  was  the  brook  murmuring  in  the  depths  of  the 
little  valley  at  his  left,  bathing  the  roots  of  the  trees  on 
its  bank,  reminding  him  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  the  divine  life  of  the  redeemed  will  be  eter< 
nally  preserved ;  there  was  the  sun,  whose  beams  were 
resting  on  the  summits  of  the  woods,  and  imparting  a 
genial  warmth  to  every  creature  that  has  life,  as  Christ, 
our  Redeemer,  will  gladden  with  his  presence  all  who 
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8hall  be  partakers  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  days ;  and 
there  was  the  sweet  odour  of  a  thousand  balmy  flowers 
arising  to  the  heavens,  like  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
as  the  gentle  breeze  from  the  south  passed  over  theix 
spicy  beds. 

While  Henry  was  meditating  upon  these  things,  a 
sudden  noise  of  rain,  falling  in  large  drops,  reached  his 
ear,  and  the  next  minute  he  was  aware  of  a  heavy  sum* 
mer  shower,  which  presently  found  its  way  through  the 
branches  of  the  tree  under  which  he  sat.  On  perceiving 
that  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  having  his  head  weU 
washed,  without  the  assistance  of  that  most  redoubtabte 
personage,  Mrs.  Judy  Meckin,  he  hastened  to  the  ruiitt^ 
with  the  hope  of  finding  some  corner  where  be  might 
be  protected  from  the  shower ;  and  with  that  view  en- 
tered the  kitchen.  There  being  ensconced  in  the  only 
dry  comer  which  the  place  afforded,  he  could  see  the 
clouds,  charged  with  electric  fluid,  passing  over  his 
head,  and  several  flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  claps 
of  thunder.  The  storm,  however,  presently  passed 
away,  and,  under  covert  of  a  cloud  which  had  not  rolled 
away  from  the  disk  of  the  sun,  he  took  another  run,  and 
presently  found  himself  in  the  lane  near  his  home.  He 
then,  for  the  flrst  time,  began  to  consider  what  sort  of 
figure  he  should  cut  wittiout  his  hat,  and,  as  he  was  not 
particularly  fond  of  making  a  ridiculous  figure,  and 
creating  surprisals  in  which  he  was  himself  to  form  the 
most  prominent  part,  he  crept  round  by  the  garden-hedge, 
and  entering  through  the  shrubbery,  walked  quietly 
into  the  study,  where  he  found  Mr.  Dalben  sitting  in 
the  bow-window,  the  tea  apparatus  being  set  before 
him. 

"  Good  evening,  uncle,"  said  Henry,  walking  up  to  him 
with  an  air  as  easy  as  he  could  assume ;  "  you  did  not 
expect  nie  so  early  I  think." 

"My  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  ^*what  can  have 
brought  you  home  so  soon?  Where  is  Mrs.  Bonvillel 
I  hope  nothing  alarming  has  happened." 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  replied  Henry ;  "  Mrs.  Bonville 
is  well,  and  in  good  spirits,  at  least  she  was  so  when  I 
left  her.  And  if  you  will  not  be  alarmed,  dear  uncle,  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

To  tell  a  person  that  he  is  not  to  be  alarmed  is  the 
sure  way  to  make  him  so.  And  Mr.  Dalben  in  conse* 
quence  began  to  cough,  and  ask  questions  and  hope,  aai 
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trust,  and  conjecture,  and  to  make  himself  so  very  on- 
comfortable,  that  Henry  resolved  at  once,  and  without 
further  delay,  to  give  him  a  full  and  true  account  of  his 
adventures.  In  the  progress  of  which  relation,  the  old 
^ntleman  entirely  recovered  his  composure,  and  was 
even  tempted  to  smile  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive. When  Henry  had  concluded,  he  replied, "  So  much 
for  my  good  cousin  Bonville.  She  is  about  as  sage  a 
Mentor,  and  as  wise  a  guide  for  a  boy  of  fifteen,  as 
Kitty  proved  herself  some  years  ago  for  a  boy  of  seven. 
Do  you  remember,  Henry,  your  exploits  on  the  roof  of 
Mrs.  Green's  house,  and  among  your  friends  the  am- 

Ehibiae,  in  the  brook  ?  But  Mrs.  Bonville  ought  to  know 
etter.  However,  all  is  as  it  should  be  with  regard  to 
yourself,  my  dear  boy.  You  have  been  made  sensible, 
that  although  yon  passed  with  credit  through  Dr.  Mat- 
thews's  school,  yet  that  there  are  trials  which  you  can- 
not stand ;  you  felt  yourself  in  the  shade  and  the  back- 
ground at  Clent  Green,  and  were  less  tried,  it  seems, 
by  the  quizzing  you  encountered  there,  than  by  the  flat- 
teries you  have  met  with  to-day ;  flatteries  which  you 
say  put  you  off  your  guard,  and  led  you  to  speak  unad- 
visedly to  the  young  Hargraves.  As  to  that  affair  of 
the  strong  potion  which  was  administered  to  you,  it 
was  without  excuse  ;  but  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  you 
in  future  to  look  before  you  leap,  and  taste  before  you 
drink. 

"  But,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "  as  this  matter  must 
not  be  made  so  serious  a  one  as  to  cause  a  quarrel  with 
a  neighbour  (and  let  nfe  tell  you,  less  matters  than  this 
have  led  to  serious  discord),  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Bonville 
to  inform  her  where  you  are,  and  to  thank  Mrs.  Hargrave 
and  her  eldest  son  for  their  kindness  to  you,  and  Thomas 
shall  be  despatched  with  the  note,  and  to  bring  back  the 
lady  and  your  hat." 

The  note  was  accordingly  written,  and  sent  away  by 
the  trusty  hand  of  Thomas.  After  which,  Mr.  Dalben 
and  Henry  sat  down  to  enjoy  their  tea. 

"  I  am  at  home  indeed,  now,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  feel 
now,  uncle,  exactly  as  I  did  before  you  were  taken  ill." 

"There  are  two  whole  days  more  till  Thursday, 
Henry,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  **  and  you  shaU  take  those 
days  for  enlarging  your  arbour,  with  the  help  of  Maurice. 
I  shall  not  inquire  for  either  of  you  at  meals — ^you 
understand  me.    After  Thursday  morning,  with  the 
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Divine  help,  we  will  hope  to  return  to  our  old  regular 
habits." 

"  Dear  uncle,"  replied  Henry,  "  how  is  it  that  when  I 
feel  that  I  have  done  wrong,  your  kindness  cuts  me 
more  than  any  severity  could  do  V  And  he  took  out 
his  handkerchief  as  hastily  as  possible,  to  wipe  away  a 
tear  he  could  not  restrain. 

"Shall  I  tell  you,  my  boy]"  replied  Mr.  Dalben. 
**  You  love  me,  and  that  is  the  cause.  And  from  hence 
you  may  obtain  light  into  that  doctrine  of  religion 
wherewith  so  many  persons  are  puzzled.  They  cannot 
understand  how  good  works  as  naturally  follow  faith, 
as  fruit  is  produced  from  blossoms.  The  natural  man, 
being  conscious  of  his  own  depravity,  fears,  and  even 
hates  his  Maker ;  but  the  converted  man,  being  convinced 
that  his  Maker  is  reconciled  to  him  through  our  blessed 
Saviour,  no  longer  fears  and  hates  him,  but  is  warmed 
and  animated  with  a  strong  sense  of  love  and  gratitude 
towards  him ;  he  is  therefore  touched  with  every  in- 
stance of  kindness,  however  small  and  apparently  tri- 
fling (and  perhaps  the  more  minute  the  favour  and  at- 
tention, the  more  touched  he  is  by  it) ;  and  he  can  no 
more  help  endeavouring  to  please  him  whom  he  loves, 
than  the  gentle  infant  can  avoid  the  exercise  of  love  to- 
wards his  nursing  mother.  Hence  it  is  said,  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  where  love  is  in  exercise — I 
mean  pure  and  holy  love — what  law  is  needful?  And, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  most  sweet  and  grateful  to  serve  and 
please  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  what  anguish  do  we 
endure  when  we  give  them  pain;  and  on  occasions, 
when  we  think  that  we  have  so  done,  we  feel  their  con- 
tinued kindness  as  coals  of  Are  heaped  upon  our  heads. 
Were  it  possible  that  you  could  be  so  abandoned  of  your 
heavenly  guide  as  to  commit  any  grievous  offence  against 
me,  your  paternal  friend,  you  would  suffer  less  were  1  to 
spurn  you  with  my  foot,  than  to  take  you  to  my  heart 
and  weep  over  you  as  a  still  dear,  though  fallen  child." 

Henry  could  not  answer  one  word ;  and  his  uncle, 
seeing  that  he  was  much  affected,  changed  the  subject ; 
and  the  adopted  father  and  son  continued  to  converse 
on  less  interesting  topics,  till  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Bonville 
was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  railing,  discoursing 
with  Thomas,  and  expressing  her  hopes  that  Mr.  Dalben 
had  not  been  much  alarmed  at  the  early  and  unexpect^ 
appearance  of  Master  Milner. 
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**  Good  night,  uncle,  good  night  V^  said  Henry ;  ''  I  am 
80  glad  I  have  told  you  every  thing."  And  out  of  the 
room  he  rushed,  springing  up  the  stairs,  as  if  pursued 
by  Tom  Bhss  with  his  clasp-knife,  and  barricading  him- 
self in  his  own  apartment,  where  he  soon  forgot  the 
sweets  and  the  bitters  of  that  day :  to  wit,  the  honey  and 
ale,  in  the  delightful  foretaste  of  two  days  to  be  spent 
in  new-modelling  his  old  arbour. 

When  Mrs.  Bonviile  entered  Mr.  Dalben's  parlour, 
she  looked  heated  and  agitated ;  her  first  words  were,  *'  I 
hope  you  were  not  alarmed,  uncle,  at  Master  Milnef  s 
suaden  and  hasty  return." 

*'  He  has  explained  every  thing  to  me,  my  good  cou- 
sin," replied  Mr.  Dalben  ;  '^  all  is  as  it  should  be,  so  do 
not  m^e  yourself  uneasy." 

Mrs.  Bonviile  was  vexed  and  irritated,  not  because 
Mr.  Dalben  was  so,  but  because  he  was  not  so ;  and  she 
added,  *'  But  really,  uncle — really,  Mr.  Dalben,  it  is  a 

Eity  that  Henry  Milner  does  not  know  a  little  more  of 
fe ;  he  ought  to  learn  to  take  an  innocent  jest.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  shall  not  get  over  the  fright  I  got  when 
he  ran  away,  for  one  while."  And  she  sat  down  and 
began  to  fan  herself. 

"  Well,  cousin,  the  alarm  is  over  now,"  replied  Mr. 
Dalben,  "  and  we  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  But  surely,  Mr.  Dalben,"  returned  the  lady,  "  Henry 
ought  to  be  told  that  these  sort  of  things  will  not  do  in 
society.  Henry  is  a  fine  boy;  but  as  Dr.  Matthews 
hinted  in  his  letter,  a  singular  one — a  very  peculiar  one ; 
and  these  peculiarities — these  oddities — these — in  one 
word,  uncle,  unless  he  sees  more  of  the  world,  he  will 
be  what  they  call  an  odd — a  singular — a  peculiar  per- 
son.    He  ought  to  see  more  of  general  society." 

"  There  is  time  enough,  quite  time  enough,"  replied 
Mr.  Dalben,  quietly ;  "  Henry  is  only  fifteen  years  and 
a  few  months  old — a  period  of  life  in  which  worldly 
wisdom  is  hardly  to  be  desired." 

"  Fifteen  years,  a  few  months,  a  few  days,"  repeated 
Mr.  Bonviile  ;  "  what  was  my  Edgar  at  that  period  1 — 
fit  for  any  company,  Mr.  Dalben — fit  for  any  society — a 
complete  little  man ;  remarked  in  all  assemblies  for  his 
agreeable  and  charming  qualities.     I  wish,  uncle — " 

"  I  wish,  niece,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  take  ofi"  your  cloak  and  bonnet,  and 
sit  quietly  down   to  supper*    Here   it   comes — your 
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favourite  young  potatoes  and  a  little  minced  veal.  You 
have  had  an  early  dinner  and  a  long  walk,  and  I  hope 
have  some  appetite ;  and  in  order  to  settle  the  affair  in 
question  in  a  few  words,  1  beg  to  say,  that  as  I  do  not 
interfere  with  you  in  the  management  of  Edgar,  I  desire 
to  be  left  in  the  same  degree  of  liberty  with  regard  to 
Henry  Milner." 

These  words  made  Mrs.  Bonville  feel  that  she  had 
gone  quite  far  enough  with  her  uncle.  She  therefore 
reined  herself  in  (to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Har* 
grave's),  and  changing  her  tone,  tried  to  make  herself 
agreeable ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  off 
as  easily  as  might  be  expected,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  uncle  and  niece  had  not  two  ideas  in  common. 

The  two  remaining  days  of  Mrs.  Bonville's  residence 
at  Mr.  Dalben's  passed  off  quietly.  The  lady  seemed 
somewhat  disconcerted,  however,  by  the  non-appear* 
ance  of  Henry  at  the  meals,  and  more  than  once  went 
to  him  in  the  arbour,  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the 
work.  It  seemed,  however,  that  there  was  a  wish  to 
concihate  on  all  sides ;  and  where  this  wish  is  found, 
peace  and  kindness  will  naturally  ensue. 

Mr.  Hargrave,  the  elder  brother,  called  on  Mr.  Dai- 
ben  the  day  before  Mrs.  Bonville's  departure,  and  apo* 
logized  in  a  very  gentlemanlike  manner  for  the  rude- 
ness of  his  brothers ;  adding,  that  they  still  retained  too 
much  of  the  manners  of  schoolboys,  and  were  too  fond 
of  those  practical  jests  which  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  good  breeding.  Mr.  Dalben  and  Mr.  Hargrave 
were  pleased  with  each  other,  though  their  habits  were 
too  far  dissimilar  to  admit  of  intimacy. 

Early  on  the  Thursday  morning  Mrs.  Bonville  left 
Mr.  Dalben's  in  a  chaise  from  Malvern,  on  her  way  to 
Cheltenham;  and  the  last  words  which  she  uttered 
were,  to  remind  him  that  Edgar  was  engaged  to  spend 
the  long  vacation  of  the  ensuing  year  with  him  in 
Worcestershire. 

Q3 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Now  to  new  Fields  and  Pastures  new. 

As  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  returned  into  the  study  from 
escorting  Mrs.  Bonville  to  her  carriage,  after  a  very 
early  breakfast,  Henry  fetched  a  long  deep  breath,  and 
concluded  by  bounding  over  the  sofa,  which  stood  with 
its  back  to  the  door,  descending  lightly  among  the  down 
and  cushions. 

"  What  now  I"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  I  hear  the  wheels  of  the  world  passing  away,"  re- 
j^lied  Henry,  ^'and  the  sound  becomes  fainter  every 
moment ;  I  feel  myself  at  home — quite  at  home  now, 
uncle,  and  I  find  myself  exceedingly  young,  and  very 
happy.  I  feel  as  I  did  that  day,  when  Wellingshad  been 
dining  with  us,  and  was  gone  ;  the  bull  day,  uncle,  when 
poor  Patrick  O'Grady  saved  my  life." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  then  suppose  you  go  and 
spend  yourself  with  a  run,  and  Kitty  shall  remove  these 
cups  and  saucers,  and  then  we  will  have  some  discourse 
on  various  matters." 

All  this  was  done  as  Mr.  Dalben  proposed ;  and  when 
Henry  returned,  he  was  ready  to  sit  down  opposite  to 
Mr.  Dalben  in  the  beloved  window. 

The  morning  was  one  of  the  sweetest  mornings  of 
early  summer,  Thomas  was  mowing  the  little  grass-plot 
under  the  window,  and  the  dew  had  hardly  passed  from 
the  blossoms  of  the  lilac  and  the  laburnum. 

"  And  now,  my  beloved  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  we 
are,  with  the  Divine  permission,  beginning  a  new  stage 
of  our  existence.  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  the  journey  of  life  as  divided  into  certain 
stages.  We  sometimes,  in  our  journey,  arrive  at  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  inn,  surrounded  with  green  fields : 
and  then  again  our  journey  of  another  day  brings  us  to 
the  centre  of  a  market  or  a  fair  in  some  crowded  square, 
where  we  are  disturbed  with  shrews  within  and  brawls 
without ;  but  the  wise  traveller  is  enabled  to  retain  the 
tranquillity  of  his  mind  in  all  these  various  scenes — 
his  heart  is  in  that  place  which  he  hopes  to  attain  at  the 
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end  of  his  journey ;  and  his  chief  anxiety  is  to  secure 
a  welcome  in  that  bourne  of  his  best  hopes. 

"  You  and  I,  my  boy,  have  for  some  months  past  been 
travelling  through  stormy  scenes,  and  now,  through  the 
Divine  goodness,  we  have  met  again  under  the  fairest 
auspices.  We  have  a  prospect  of  spending  two  years 
or  more  together  in  this  place,  with  the  Divine  permis- 
sion ;  after  that  time  we  must  part  for  a  while,  but  not, 
I  trust,  permanently.  But  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  ex* 
pect  present  peace  unless  we  are  in  the  way  of  useful- 
ness and  duty,  let  us  consider  what  our  immediate  ob- 
jects and  duties  may  be.  You  have  never  changed 
your  mind,  I  imagine,  my  dear  boy,  respecting  your 
profession  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Henry ;  "  I  wish  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman." 

**  So  far,  so  well,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  •*  when  a 
young  man*s  mind  is  made  up  as  it  regards  his  profes- 
sion, his  views  are  sirfiphfied,  and  he  then  has  only  to 
consider  what  is  required  of  him  to  render  him  an  ac- 
complished individual  of  his  order.  I  use  the  word 
accomplished  in  its  sense  of  complete  or  finished — as 
complete  and  as  finished  and  perfect  as  his  very  imper- 
fect nature  and  natural  qualities  will  allow. 

"  My  Henry,  have  you  ever  pictured  to  yourself  a 
perfect  model  of  the  character  of  a  Christian  minister  V^ 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  what  a  clergyman 
ought  to  be,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  but  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  ever  seen  one  whom  I  should  wish  exactly 
to  be  like." 

"  Have  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  reading,  met  with 
the  character  of  a  Christian  teacher  which  you  would 
wish  to  imitate  V 

"  I  have  only  read  children's  books  yet,  sir,"  replied 
Henry. 

"  Recollect  yourself,  my  boy,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben. 
"  Have  you  only  read  children's  books  as  yet,  my  dear 
Henry  V 

"  Children's  books,  and  the  classics,  and  the  Bible," 
replied  Henry. 

**And  the  Bible  V  returned  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  Henry ;  "  I  read  the  Bible  much 
before  I  left  home,  but  not  so  much  at  school." 

"  And  is  there  no  character  therein  depicted  worthy 
of  imitation  V  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 
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**  Our  Saviour/'  replied  Henry  ;  ^'  but,  uncle,  wbat  am 
1  that  I  should  imitate  our  Lord  V 

"  Christ  was  a  man  as  well  as  God/*  replied  Bfr.  IM- 
ben ;  '*  as  our  Articles  say,  the  Son,  which  is  the  Word 
of  the  Father  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father, 
the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  of  her  substance ;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  one  person  never  to  be  divided.  In 
his  character  of  man  there  is,  therefore,  much  in  our 
Lord  which  we  may  imitate ;  neither  can  we  believe  that 
this  imitation  will  be  wholly  without  success,  when  we 
understand  that  our  blessed  Saviour  has  procured  for 
those  who  are  united  to  him  by  faith,  that  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  good  works.  Such  being  the  case,  my 
Henry,  there  is  no  presumption  in  our  setting  before 
ourselves  the  Lord  our  Saviour  in  his  human  character, 
as  a  divine  teacher,  as  a  model  for  our  imitation.  Had 
the  shepherds  and  pastors  of  the  church  ever  looked  to 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  rather  than  to  the  clouds 
which  passed  between  them  and  that  Sun  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  church,  the  sheep  would  not  have  wandered 
as  they  have  done,  and  still  continue  to  do/' 

"  UnclV,"  replied  Henry,  "  please  to  explain  to  me 
what  you  have  just  said." 

"  Have  you  forgotten,  Henry,  what  I  have  taught  you 
respecting  the  type  of  water  ?  and  what  I  said  respect- 
ing clouds  ?  Water,  which  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by 
a  word  signifying  motion,  in  opposition  to  stillness  or 
quiescence,  circulates  through  the  earth  as  the  blood 
through  the  body.  I  therefore  take  water  to  be  the  tjrpe 
of  life,  whether  natural  or  spiritual,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  element,  or  the  uses  and  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied,  or  the  forms  in  which  it  appears,  whether 
in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath — the  living 
waters,  or  fresh  flowing  waters,  being  the  type  of  spiriU 
ual  life,  and  the  dead  and  stagnant  waters  of  natural 
life,  or  of  the  multitudes  of  those  who  live  according  to 
nature,  being  dead  while  they  live. 

'*  And  now,  Henry,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  tell  m» 
how  you  would  distinguish  the  living  waters  as  to  their 
different  appearances  1" 

"  Please  to  answer  for  me,  uncle,"  replied  Henry. 
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"  The  living  waters,"  resumed  Mr.  Dalben,  "  may  be 
distinguished  in  their  different  forms  of  clouds,  mists, 
dew,  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  running  brooks,  fountains, 
lakes,  pools,  and  wells.  How  these  enrich  and  fructify 
the  earth,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  of  life  nourishes  and  sup- 
ports the  garden  of  God,  I  need  not  now  explain  to  you, 
my  dear  Henry;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  a 
few  words  respecting  clouds. 

"  I  have  asserted  that  living  waters  are  the  types  of 
the  various  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  now 
proceed  to  say,  that  the  dead  waters,  which  are  the  em- 
blems of  the  spiritually  dead,  are  capable  of  fewer 
divisions :  the  chief  of  these  is  the  ocean,  which  im- 
mense volume  of  water  is  everywhere  accepted  as  the 
type  of  the  multitude,  not  only  by  sacred  but  profane 
authors.  The  clouds,  then,  are  such  portions  of  these 
as  are  drawn  up  heavenwards  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  therefore  become  the  emblems  of  those  indi- 
viduals of  the  once  spiritually  dead,  who  being  attracted 
by  the  warmth  of  divine  love,  as  proceeding  from  the 
God  incarnate,  enter  into  a  new  state  of  existence,  and 
become  again  the  medium  of  shedding  the  kindly  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  church,  or  field  of  the 
Lord.  From  these  clouds  proceed  thunderings,  which 
are  the  voices  of  preachers — and  lightnings,  which  are 
convictions — the  power  of  God  operating  by  and  through 
them.  The  Spirit,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  typified 
by  the  air  guiding  them  in  their  course,  and  causing 
them  to  rest  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  or  Christian 
politics,  and  again  to  descend  into  the  valleys  in  flowing 
fountains  and  rills." 

"Oh,  uncle!  how  very  beautiful  is  all  this,"  said 
Henry.  "  What  a  new  world  do  these  types  open  to 
those  who  read  the  Bible  with  the  knowledge  of  them !" 

"  And  you  think  that  the  clouds  are  an  emblem  of  the 
regenerate,  of  those  rather,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  who 
being  regenerate,  are  made  the  channels  of  spiritual  in- 
struction ;  but  inasmuch  as  human  teachers  are  often 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  yet  they  are  also 
sometimes  perverted  by  the  evil  one  to  its  injury ;  and 
by  concealing  the  sun  of  life  from  the  church,  render 
it  dark  and  cold.  St.  Jude  speaks  also  of  clouds  with- 
out water,  carried  about  by  divers  winds.  But  to  leave 
this  my  favourite  subject  of  types,  and  to  return  to  that 
from  which  I  set  out,  I  have  pointed  out  the  character 
of  our  Lord  as  a  human  teacher  as  that  which  aloo* 
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is  worthy  of  close  imitation  in  such  as  are  to  follow  as 
pastors  of  the  church  ;  and  I  would  remark,  that  such 
a  model  ever  set  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  less 
liable  to  lead  to  conceit  than  one  which  is  merely  human. 
An  artist  who  imitates  the  beautiful  works  of  nature 
must  always  feel  his  own  incapacity,  whereas,  he  that 
copies  a  copyist,  may  feel  that  he  can  equal,  if  not  sur- 
pass his  original.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  to  apply  this 
subject  to  your  case,  what  are  those  parts  of  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Lord  in  which  you  may  in  all  humility  endea- 
vour to  imitate  him  1  First,  his  entire  conformity  to 
the  will  of  his  Father,  as  it  is  revealed  in  Scripture; 
secondly,  his  freedom  from  that  severity  of  manner 
which  renders  many  worthy  persons  of  the  present  day 
so  particularly  unamiable  ;  thirdly,  his  universal  love, 
charity,  and  pity  for  the  whole  human  race ;  fourthly, 
his  respect  for  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  were  in 
authority  over  him  ;  and  fifthly,  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  he  avoided  all  interference  with  the  tempo- 
ral concerns  of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  all  these  par- 
ticulars you  may  endeavour  to  imitate  him,  praying 
that  it  may  be  meat  and  drink  to  you  to  do  your  Father's 
will." 

"  Uncle,"  replied  Henry,  **  it  is  very  strange  that  I 
never  meet  with  people  who  keep  a  middle  way  in  giv- 
ing me  advice.  For  many  months  past  I  have  heard  of 
nothing  but  of  the  world ;  and  that  I  must  please  the 
world,  and  be  like  the  world,  and  know  the  world,  and 
honour  the  world,  and  respect  the  world,  and  bow  to  the 
world,  and  worship  the  world.  And  you  tell  me,  that 
I  am  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  world,  and  not 
meddle  with  it, — and  have  no  manner  of  concern  with 
it,  further  than  I  can  help.  But  I  can  tell  whose  advice 
is  the  pleasantest ;  for  when  I  hear  nothing  of  the  world 
I  feel  quite  happy,  and  when  I  hear  the  world  talked  of 
I  am  miserable. — Oh,  uncle !  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  have  much  to  do  with  this  fine  world,  of 
which  people  say  so  much.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever 
find  many  delights  in  it." 

"  Ah,  Henry  !"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  you  do  not  yet 
know  half  the  snares  and  trials  of  this  dangerous  world ; 
but  I  trust,  that  the  prayer  of  our  blessed  Saviour  for  his 
disciples  will  extend  its  influence  to  you,  my  son.    I 

gray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
ut  that  thou  '  shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil.' — ^Joha 
xvii.  5.    But  to  return  once  more  to  that  from  which  I 
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set  out — what  things  are  necessary  in  order  to  render 
you  such  as  I  should  desire  to  see  you  as  a  clergy- 
man. 

"  I  have  given  you  a  model  for  instruction,  indeed ;  a  ♦ 
complete  and  glorious  example^  which  may  serve  you 
as  an  outline  of  that  character  to  which  you  must 
aspire ;  but  inasmuch  as  even  that  humblest  grade  of 
what  is  commendable  in  any  character  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  labour  in  our  present  state  of  existence,  we 
must  now  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken,  and  what 
acquirements  made,  in  order  to  obtain  that  which  we 
desire.  And  first,  we  should  inquire,  what  is  requisite 
in  the  teacher  of  any  art  or  science  1" 

Henry  smiled,  and  answered,  *'  that  he  supposed  he 
ought  to  know  what  he  meant  to  teach." 

Mr.  Dalben  smiled  in  reply,  and  asked,  **  What  is  a 
clergyman  required  to  teach  1" 

Henry  answered,  '^The  religion  contained  in  the 
Bible." 

"  We  will  say  the  Bible,  then,"  replied  Mr.  Dai- 
ben  :  "  every  clergyman  is  required  to  make  the  Bible 
known  to  his  people ;  he  ought,  therefore,  to  know  it 
himself,  as  far  as  it  may  be  known,  and  that  with  ail  its 
bearings.  In  the  first  place,  he  ought  to  know  the  lan- 
guages in  which  it  was  first  penned ;  these  are  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  But  because  the  arrangements  of  society 
are  such,  that  more  is  required  of  a  young  man  of  that 
sort  of  learning,  which* bears  but  imperfectly  on  the 
Scriptures,  than  he  can  possibly  obtain,  if  he  gives  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original 
language,  however  unwilhng  we  may  be,  we  must  give 
up  the  idea  of  following  Hebrew  any  further,  my  boy, 
till  you  have  taken  your  degree.  Neither,  I  fear,  can 
we  devote  such  close  attention  to  the  Greek  Testament 
as  we  could  wish.  We  cannot  now  model  the  decrees 
of  society  to  our  own  tastes :  life  is  but  a  choice  of 
evils.  You  cannot  be  ordained  without  passing  through 
the  university ;  and  you  cannot  pass  through  the  uni- 
versity, and  take  your  degree,  without  obtaining  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  classical  knowledge.  To  obtain 
this,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  make  these 
attainments,  which  are  a  sort  of  sine  qua  non,  without 
which  no  man  can  enter  the  Church  of  England,  must 
therefore  now  be  your  object.  And  if  you  magnani- 
mously devote,  we  will  say,  three  good  hours  every 
day  to  this  object,  you  will  make  a  more  steady  and 
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certain  prognress  than  you  would  by  lingering  for  double 
the  time  over  your  books,  looking  through  the  window, 
kicking  your  heels,  and  counting  the  flies  on  the  ceihog 
between  each  sentence.  Take  these  three  hours  to- 
gether, or  at  three  stated  times ;  but  let  every  unim- 
portant affair  yield  to  this  imperious  necessity.  I  could 
wish,  indeed,  that  the  hours  devoted,  from  infancy,  to 
Latin,  could  be  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew ;  but  this 
desirable  object  cannot  be  expected  to  be  obtained  till 
the  influence  of  the  great  Latin  antichristian  hierarchy 
has  entirely  passed  away,  as  the  clouds  from  the  moun- 
tains— " 

"  Please,  sir,"  returned  Henry,  *•  explain  to  me  what 
you  mean  by  the  Latin  hierarchy  V* 

**  I  will  explain  this  important  subject  another  time, 
Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben :  "  we  will  now  keep  to  our 
point  in  question.  Yet  although  we  must  relinquish,  or 
rather  defer,  the  Hebrew,  and  give  our  attention  chiefly 
to  profane  authors,  we  may,  nevertheless,  make  our  pro- 
fane studies  as  subservient  as  possible  to  that  which  is 
to  be  our  chief  object  in  after-life.  And  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  the  study  of  ancient  authors,  and  those  which 
are  contemporary  with  the  sacred  writers,  may  contain 
much,  very  much,  which  may  assist  the  young  student 
to  understand  many  passages  in  the  inspired  volume 
which  otherwise  might  have  remained  inexplicable  to 
him ;  and  more  than  this,  he  will  find  that  the  habit  of 
obtaining  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  of  using  that 
sort  of  application  by  which  they  alone  can  be  acquired, 
will  be  of  infinite  utility  to  him,  when  left  at  liberty  to 
pursue  those  studies  which  are  most  congeninl  with 
nis  object  in  life.  And  whereas,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben, 
"a  young  clergyman  ought  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  original  language,  he  ought  also  thoroughly 
to  understand  them  as  the  most  ancient,  most  authentic, 
and  most  universal  of  histories ;  he  ought  to  know  how 
profane  history  bears  upon  those  which  are  sacred, 
narmonizes  with  them  and  confirms  them. 

"He  ought  to  understand  that  language  of  types, 
which  many  of  the  inspired  writers  have  used  in  order 
to  give  such  notices  of  future  events,  as  shall  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  faithful,  and  as  far  (even  by  them)  only 
as  the  great  Teacher  of  the  human  race  shall  permit. 
He  ought  to  ascertain  how  this  language  of  emblems 
corresponds  with  the  natural  objects  which  are  ever  dis- 
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played  to  his  observation;  and  to  this  object  he  may 
render  his  hours  of  recreation  subservient,  and  thus 
pursue  his  studies  while  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the 
meadows  and  the  breezes  of  the  mountains ;  and  he 
may  add  a  new  interest  to  his  studies  of  the  classics, 
and  especially  of  those  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  poets, 
by  noting  in  bis  book  of  types  how  the  ancients  used 
the  emblems  and  symbols  which  the  works  of  art  or 
nature  supply,  in  precisely  the  same  senses  in  which 
they  are  used  in  Scripture.  It  is  inconceivable,  my 
Henry /^  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  his  countenance  recov- 
ering no  small  portion  of  that  animation  of  which  the 
namby-pamby  gossip  of  his  good  cousin  Bonville,  so 
long  endured,  had  almost  entirely  divested  him, — *'  what 
beautiful  analogies  exist  between  the  t3rpes  and  em- 
blems used  in  Scripture,  and  those  we  find  in  the 
ancient  poetical  writers  !  Witness  the  Wheel  of  For- 
tune and  the  Dove  of  Jason — " 

"  Dear  uncle,"  replied  Henry,  "  will  you  please  to  ex- 
plain what  you  mean  by  tne  Wheel  of  Fortune  and  the 
Dove  of  Jason  1" 

"  A  wheel,  as  you  well  know,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
ben, **  was  the  symbol  of  the  Fortune  of  the  heathens, 
she  that  guided  the  wheel  being  blind  ;  the  same 
symbol  of  the  wheel  being  used  in  Ezekiel  for  the  dis- 
pensations of  providence;  these  wheels  being  full  of 
eyes,  and  beyond  the  ken  of  the  prophet  in  their  terrible 
circumference.  And  again,  the  dove  which  guided  the 
Argonauts  through  the  rocks,  reminds  us  of  the  dove  of 
Noah,  which,  as  it  were,  opened  the  way  to  the  new 
world,  bearing  the  olive-branch  of  peace. 

"  But  I  fearvmy  Henry,"  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
"that  I  shall  fatigue  you  before  I  conclude.  I  never 
like  to  say  more  at  any  one  time  than  I  think  your 
young  mind  can  retain,  and  yet  I  would  now  gladly  fin- 
ish my  subject.  I  have  pointed  out  already  how  the 
Bible  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  ancient  tongues, 
to  history,  and  to  the  language  of  prophecy  ;  and  I 
would  add  that  it  should  be  read  also  with  a  view  to 
geography  and  ancient  manners.  In  short,  my  dear 
Henry,  I  would  have  you  consider  that  every  kind  of 
knowledge  which  can  be  obtained  by  books  or  obser- 
vation may  be  brought  in  some  way  to  bear  upon  the 
better  understanding  of  Scripture.  And,  although  I  have 
mentioned  this  last  which  ought  to  have  been  fim*  I 
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would  say,  that  tlie  candidate  for  holy  orders  ought  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  that  great  mystery  by 
which  the  apparently  opposite  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
Tiz.  holiness,  justice,  and  mercy,  are  reconciled,  and 
each  allowed  its  perfect  work.  He  should  also  compare 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  church  which  he  is  about 
to  enter  with  those  of  Scripture ;  and  for  this  purpose 
I  should  particularly  recommend  the  articles  of  our 
church.  And  now,  my  Henry,  let  me  hear  you  reca- 
pitulate what  has  gone  before,  in  a  few  words,  and 
repeat  to  me  the  outline  of  what  I  have  said  in  the 
order  in  which  you  have  heard  it." 

"  First,  sir,"  replied  Henry,  '*  as  I  am  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian teacher,  I  am  to  take  the  character  of  our  Lord  as 
a  model,  as  far  as  I  can." 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  assisting  you,"  remarked 
Mr.  Dalben. 

"  I  ought  to  study  the  languages  in  which  the  Bible  is 
written,"  replied  Henry ;  "  btit  not  having  time  for  He- 
brew, and  very  little  for  the  Greek  Testament,  1  ought 
to  give  my  heart  to  get  through  the  books  which  I  must 
learn  in  order  to  obtain  my  degree,  and  obtain  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  as  may  assist  mc 
in  my  studies  of  the  Bible  in  the  original,  when  I  have 
time  to  attend  to  them  :  then  I  am  to  study  the  Bible  in 
English  with  a  reference  to  history,  and  also  with  a  refer- 
ence to  types ;  and  I  am  to  get  what  knowledge  I  can  of 
natural  history,  in  order  that  1  may  better  understand 
these  types ;  and  I  am  to  observe  and  note  down  where 
the  types  are  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Bible  and 
the  classics." 

"  For  which  purpose,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  you  must 
immediately  begin  to  make  out  a  dictionary  for  your 
types.  Take  a  blank  book,  and  enter  each  word  alpha- 
betically, writing  the  meanings  of  those  already  received, 
and  adding  more  as  you  find  them,  bringing  your  proofs 
from  Scripture,  and  adding  others  from  the  classics  as 
you  meet  with  them." 

"I  understand,  sir,"  replied  Henry;  "we  began  a 
little  book  of  this  kind  before  1  went  to  school." 

**  We  will  commence  a  larger  one  immediately,  then, 
my  Henry,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  but  now  go  on." 

"  I  am  also  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  Scripture,"  continued  Henry,  "  and  read 
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with  a  view  to  ancient  manners ;  and  I  am  also  to  study 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  to  see  how  the  articles 
of  our  church  agree  with  the  Bible." 

"  Because,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  if  they  do  not 
agree  with  Scripture,  you  of  course  ought  not  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  our  church,  however  great  its  name 
may  be.  To  these  studies,  my  Henry,"  continued  the 
old  gentleman,  "  we  must  add  a  few  other  essentials. 
You,  no  doubt,  know  that  to  be  able  to  write.  Latin  is  a 
sine  qua  non  in  the  university;  and  as  a  clergyman  is 
expected  to  compose  his  own  sermons,  English  compo- 
sition is  a  study  to  which  he  ought  to  attend.  He  ought 
also  to  be  able  to  read  clearly  and  without  affectation  or 
seeming  to  labour,  and  he  should  be  able  to  express  him- 
self on  serious  subjects  with  promptitude  and  accuracy." 

"  Oh,  uncle !"  replied  Henry,  "  what  an  immense  deal 
a  clergyman  has  to  learn." 

"  Any  man,  who  would  desire  to  do  well  in  his  profes- 
sion, must  necessarily  be  industrious,  and  have  a  single 
eye  to  his  object,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  but  I  would 
wish  you  to  observe  one  thing,  which  is  this — that  if 
you  go  forth  into  the  walks  of  study,  desiring  to  glean 
every  species  of  scripture  knowledge  which  you  possi- 
bly can,  while  you  are  collecting  for  one  particular 
object,  you  will  have  opportunities  without  end  for  en- 
riching your  collection  for  multitudes  of  other  objects. 
For  instance,  is  your  especial  business  to  get  up  a  book 
of  Homer  1 — while  you  are  making  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  dialect,  you  may  meet  with  a  passage 
which  may  exemplify  a  type,  show  Ihe  analogies  be- 
tween ancient  customs,  clear  up  a  point  of  history,  or 
explain  an  allusion  in  a  sacred  writer.  He  that  goes  out 
on  the  mountains  in  search  of  some  particular  plant, 
may  find  others  equally  rare  and  precious  which  are  not 
the  object  of  his  search  at  that  precise  period.  How- 
ever various  the  studies  required  of  the  young  clergy- 
man, his  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  but  one — and  that  one 
of  a  nature  so  noble,  so  infinitely  glorious,  that  I  could 
almost  envy  every  youth  who,  being  right  minded,  is 
about  to  enter  upon  a  career  so  magnificent. 

"  And  now,  my  boy,  to  add  a  few  words  only,  inas- 
much as  relaxation  is  necessary  to  man  as  well  as 
labour,  I  would  only  caution  you  to  avoid  all  such  re- 
laxations as  you  find  fVom  experience  may  unfit  you  for 
your  one  great  object.    Hence,  I  disapprove  of  public 
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amasements,  cards,  public  dancings,  and  country  sports, 
which  rather  tend  to  fatigue  and  unsettle  the  mind,  than 
to  refresh  it ;  but  drawing,  or  music,  if  there  is  a  turn  for 
either  of  these,  the  belles-lettres,  botany,  chymistnr, 
pleasing  and  cheerful  conversation,  the  exercise  of  wall- 
ing, or  of  gardening ;  all  these  are  suitable  and  becom- 
ing amusements  for  clergymen ;  and  those  persons  little 
understand  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  spirit 
of  religion,  who  deny  them  to  the  young  divine. 

"And  now,  my  boy,  inasmuch  as  to-day  is  better 
than  to-morrow,  bring  your  books,  and  I  wiU  point  out 
to  you  what  lessons  you  shall  prepare  for  me  against  the 
next  day.  1  have  thought  of  the  arrangements  of  our 
hours.  We  will  (all  being  well)  meet  for  family  prayers 
at  eight  o^clock ;  we  shall  have  concluded  our  break- 
fast at  nine ;  I  shall  hope  then  to  have  an  hour  complete 
with  you,  during  which  I  shall  ascertain  what  you  haye 
done  the  day  before ;  you  shall  then  study  tiU  one,  in 
your  own  room ;  at  one  we  will  meet  again,  and,  living 
taken  some  refreshment,  we  will  amuse  ourselves  as  we 
please  till  three,  our  dinner  hour — when  the  weather 

rirmits  we  will  walk;  our  dinner  is  over  at  four,  and  as 
have  not  the  strength  I  once  had,  I  must  leave  yott 
from  four  to  six  to  amuse  yourself/' 

"  I  can  finish  my  arbour,  then,"  said  Henry,  "  and  I 
have  several  things  to  do.  Might  I  have  a  new  adze, 
and  a  hammer,  and  a  little  saw  ?  I  want  to  make  a  rab- 
bit-cub, and  Maurice  can  help  me." 

"  You  shall  have  every  thing  which  is  reasonable,  my 
boy,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  be  steady,  with  the  Divine 
help,  in  your  lesson  hours,  and  you  shall  have  every 
indulgence  I  can  give  you  in  your  hours  of  amusement. 
But  let  us  finish  our  day ;  you  must  come  in  at  six 
o'clock,  and  we  will  fill  up  our  evening  till  nine  with 
geography,  drawing,  composition,  and  our  type  book, 
finishing  with  a  few  chapters  in  the  Bible,  the  servants 
being  present." 

"  And,"  said  Henry,  "  may  Maurice  sit  in  a  corner  of 
the  study,  and  carry  on  his  writing,  and  summing,  and 
reading  ?  Poor  Maurice  !  he  has  gone  back  sadly  while 
we  have  been  away." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  I  love 
the  poor  boy ;  and  if  he  could  but  read  well,  he  might 
be  a  comfort  to  me  as  I  get  older,  when  you  are  gone, 
my  Henry." 
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**  Gone  !**  repeated  Henry,  colouring  and  looking  un- 
easy. 

"When  you    are  at   the  university,"  replied  Mr. 

Dalben. 

Henry  repressed  a  sigh,  jumped  up,  and  hastened 
away  for  his  books,  all  of  which  looked  none  the  better 
for  the  sundry  battles  at  Glent  Green,  in  which,  although 
their  master  had  never  been  engaged,  they  had  not  un- 
seldom  performed  the  part  of  missiles,  flying  from  the 
hands  of  one  first-form-man  against  the  sconce  of  an- 
other. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

A  pleasant  Discourse  agreeably  intermpted. 

Henry  Milnbr  had  now  arrived  in  one  of  those  ver- 
dant  and  peaceful  valleys  through  which,  according  to 
good  old  John  Bunyan,  the  way  of  the  pilgrim  doth 
sometimes  pass  in  the  course  of  his  journey  from  the 
city  of  Destruction  to  that  land  where  all  tears  are 
wiped  from  every  eye;  and  he  saw  before  him  the 
journey  of  two  prophetic  days— by  which  my  young 
reader  is  to  understand  as  many  years— extending  be- 
fore him  in  one  unbroken  line. 

These  quiet  and  harmless  solitudes  were  the  sweeter 
to  him,  because  of  the  tumultuous  scenes  through  which 
he  had  lately  travelled — scenes  where  he  had  heaurd 
nauffht  but  the  din  and  jargon  of  worldly  persons,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  every  object  but  that  which  his  holy 
instructer  had  set  before  him,  and  persecuting  him  with 
that  which  of  all  others  young  people  most  dread,  viz. 
mockery  and  ridicule,  or,  in  other  words,  quizzing  and 
scoffing,  whenever  he  endeavoured  to  keep  that  direc- 
tion in  which  his  foot  had  been  set  by  those  who  had 
had  the  charge  of  his  infancy. 

Things  went  quietly  on  for  several  weeks  after  the 
arrangements  above  mentioned  had  been  settled  l^  Mr. 
Dalben  for  the  studies  and  amusements  of  Henry,  and 
in  the  mean  time  no  important  interruptions  had  oo> 
canned.    During  that  period,  studies  of  a  dry  and  studies 
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of  a  more  pleasing^  nature  had  succeeded  each  other  in 
regular  routine,  being  diversified  by  pleasant  walks  and 
interesting  labours  ;  for  Henry  had  completed  his  arboor 
to  bis  utmost  satisfaction,  Mr.  Dalben  having  kindly 
given  his  opinion,  and  permitted  him  to  have  every  as- 
sistance from  the  carpenter  and  Thomas ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  was  as  complete  a  concern  of  the 
kind  as  any  which  all  the  country  round  could  exhibit. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  sort  of  hut  of  the  form 
of  a  beehive,  only  that  the  entrance  was  much  wider 
and  larger  in  proportion ;  the  inside,  being  lined  with 
moss,  and  having  rustic  seats  all  around  it,  formed  of  the 
boughs  of  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  make  arms,  legs,  and 
backs ;  in  the  centre  was  a  round  deal  table,  on  which 
Henry  could  arrange  his  book,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  permitted  him  to  study  out  of  doors,  which 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  doing,  as  there  he  enjoyed  the 
murmur  of  many  rural  sounds — such  as  the  hum  of 
bees,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  rush  of  waters  ;  for  Mr. 
Dalben's  garden  was  not  far  from  one  of  the  falls  of  that 
same  brook  into  which  Henry  once  had  fallen  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  that  shall  not  be  mentioned  in  this  place, 
as  it  was  a  tale  of  which  the  youth  did  not  much  like  to 
hear,  any  more  than  he  did  of  the  extraordinary  mistake 
of  that  worthy  personage,  Mrs.  Jennings — for  which  ac- 
count I  refer  my  reader  to  my  second  Part — Henry 
not  yet  being  old  enough  to  hear  and  speak  of  the  mis- 
adventures of  his  very  early  life  with  that  ease  and 
coolness  with  which  we  older  persons  are  enabled  to 
do.  But  to  return  to  Henry's  arbour :  in  the  front  of 
it  was  a  sort  of  porch,  or  veranda,  the  pillars  of  which 
were  to  be  adorned  with  creepers ;  but  as  yet  there 
were  none  of  these,  for  the  season  when  they  should 
be  planted  was  not  arrived.  The  arbour  stood  in 
Henry's  garden,  and  when  it  was  finished  there  was 
much  to  be  done  to  the  garden  to  make  it  correspond 
with  the  arbour ;  and  when  the  garden  was  in  perfect 
order,  then  Henry  bethought  himself  of  separating  it 
from  the  larger  garden  by  a  light  paling,  which  he  and 
Maurice  executed  themselves ;  and  all  this  took  a  long 
time,  so  that  the  summer  was  nearly  past  before  all 
these  things  were  finished.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I 
before  said,  every  thing  had  gone  on  most  smoothly  and 
pleasantly. 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  accidents  to  which 
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we  are  liable  on  earth,  we  ought  to  be  filled  with  ad« 
miration  when  only  one  day  passes  without  some  sin- 
ister occurrence ;  but  when  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
even  years>  glide  away  in  peace,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  wonder,  love,  and  praise ! 

Without  seeming  to  labour,  Henry  Milner  was  making 
gradual  advances  in  knowledge :  his  mind  was  opening, 
and  his  habits  of  industry  were  acquiring  strength ; 
truly  it  might  be  said  of  him  at  this  time,  that  he  was  a 
happy  boy — and  his  happiness  appeared  in  his  glowing 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes.  Any  one  who  had  seen 
faim  at  Clent  Green,  while  under  the  iron  harrows  of 
worldly  companions,  and  seen  him  again  in  his  own 
happy  home,  would  have  hardly  known  him.  But  how 
truly  is  it  said,  there  are  dangers  even  in  our  advan- 
tages. The  very  exuberance  of  health  and  spirits  is  a 
trial  to  youth,  and  especially  so  when  their  elders  do 
not  supply  proper  occasions  for  the  spending  and  ex- 
hausting this  natural  buoyancy.  The  regular  inter- 
change of  employments,  each  interesting  in  its  way,  is 
the  best  preventive  of  the  evil  consequences  which 
too  often  proceed  from  this  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits.  Hence,  the  wisest  instructers  (humanly  speak- 
ing) are  those  who  are  most  prompt  and  skilful  in 
supplying  such  occupations  as  the  young  mind  can 
fasten  upon,  and,  in  fastening,  receive  nourishment  and 
strength.  Mr.  Dalben  was  particularly  skilful  in  these 
matters  :  though  himself  feeble,  and  older  of  his  years 
than  many  are,  he  had  an  exhaustless  fund  of  re- 
sources for  keeping  the  young  attention  alive  upon  use- 
ful and  improving  objects.  He  was  well  aware  that  his 
beloved  pupil  was  now  entering  upon  the  most  danger- 
ous period  of  his  existence ;  that  precise  period  in  which 
the  son  ceases  to  follow  his  father^s  steps,  and  begins 
to  cut  out  new  paths  for  himself.  Still,  however,  he 
had  his  dear  Henry  with  him  ;  and  though  he  could  not 
follow  him  into  all  his  haunts  as  formerly,  yet  he  had 
many  opportunities  for  personal  observation ;  and  these 
he  used  with  his  wonted  sagacity  and  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  would  have  been  hard  for  any  one 
with  whom  he  constantly  lived  to  deceive  him ;  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  say,  that  Henry  Milner  never  at- 
tempted it.  During  the  very  heat  of  the  summer,  Mr. 
Dtdben  sometimes  changed  the  hours  of  walking  from 
the  afternoon  till  the  evening;  and  it  was  on  one  of 
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these  occasions  that  he  fell  into  a  discoarse  u|Km  hit- 
tory — the  idea  beings  sufrgested  by  a  distant  view  of  the 
towers  and  spires  of  Worcester,  as  seen  from  a  litUe 
•minence  to  which  they  had  ascended,  and  where  they 
had  set  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  been 
felled,  and  was  still  lying  there. 

"  Is  Worcester  a  very  old  town,  uncle  ?"  asked 
Henry. 

Mr.  Dalben  replied,  *'  that  it  was  supposed  that  that 
suburb  of  the  city  called  Sidbury  had  been  a  Roman 
station,  and  that  the  present  cathedral  wars  built  soon 
after  the  conquest,  the  building  which  stood  before  in 
its  place  having  been  burned  by  the  order  of  Hardi- 
Canute." 

^  Then,  sir,''  returned  Henry,  **  nothing  was  known 
•f  Worcester,  of  course,  before  our  Saviour.  But,  dear 
uncle,  I  wish  you  would  go  on,  giving  me  lectures  in 
history  as  you  used  to  do  before  I  went  to  school ** 

"  Willingly,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  if 
you  wish  it ;  but  as  you  know  I  am  very  methodical,  I 
must  commence  by  giving  you  some  grand  outUnes, 
which  we  must  afterward  fill  up.  I  know  of  no  book 
but  the  Scripture,  from  which  these  grand  outlines  can 
be  derived  ;  and  I  have  often  considered  that,  by  a  close 
study  of  a  very  few  chapters,  with  their  bearings,  such 
an  outline  of  true  history  might  be  obtained  from  the 
period  of  the  deluge  till  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  we  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way  whatever." 

*'  Please,  uncle,"  said  Henry,  ^*  will  you  explain  what 
is  meant  by  their  bearings  1" 

"  I  mean,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  '*  in  this  place,  such 
comments  and  explanations  as  these  chapters  are  capa- 
ble of  admitting  from  the  pages  of  profane  history." 

*'  Might  I  ask  what  these  chapters  are  to  which  yon 
allude,  uncle  ?"  resumed  Henry. 

^  The  first  of  these,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  is  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  a  part  of  the  second ;  which 
under  figurative,  but  not  arbitrary,  expressions,  include 
the  whole  history  of  the  earth  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time." 

•*  I  think  sir,"  replied  Henry,  "  that  you  have  taughi 
rae  something  of  this  formerly ;  but  will  you  now  please 
to  explain  it  more  exactly  to  me  ?" 

'^The  world,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  '*  was  created  in  six 
days,  the  seventh  being  a[^inted  as  the  first  day  of  led, 
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or  Sabbath.  In  the  language  of  types,  one  day,  in  the 
most  extensive  import  of  the  type,  stands  for  one  thoii> 
sand  years,  and  vice  vend." 

"  I  know  this,  sir,"  replied  Henry. 

"  In  consequence,*'  returned  Mr.  Dailben,  "  each  day 
of  creation  is  supposed  to  become  a  type  of  one  thoa* 
sand  years  of  the  world's  duration.  Do  you  understand 
me,  my  boy." 

"  I  do,  sir,"  repUed  Henry. 

**  Thus,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  we  have  a  hint  of 
the  proposed  duration  of  the  world's  existence ;  and 
our  next  measure  is  to  consider  the  periods  when  each 
prophetic  day  terminates.  According  to  our  best  chro- 
nologers,  the  /irst  day  begins  with  the  creation  and  ends 
with  the  age  of  Enoch. 

"  The  second  begins  with  the  age  of  Enoch,  and  ends 
with  the  epoch  of  Terah. 

"  The  third  begins  with  the  epoch  of  Terah,  and  ends 
with  the  opening  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

"  The  fourth  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Temple 
and  includes  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

"  The  fifth  begins  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  ends  about  the  time  of  the  Danish  Kings  of  England. 

"  The  sixth  begins  during  the  period  of  the  Danish 
kings,  and  if  our  calculations  are  just  or  nearly  so,  is 
drawing  to  its  conclusion. 

**  In  the  seventh,  we  look  for  the  millennium,  or  sab- 
bath of  a  thousand  years,  which  will  as  far  exceed  the 
glories  of  the  first  sabbath  spent  in  paradise  as  the 
character  of  the  second  Adam  exceeds  that  of  the  first." 

"  This  is  very  fine  and  pleasant,  uncle,"  replied  Henry, 
his  eyes  kindling  at  the  thought  of  the  millennium, 
that  period  of  rest  and  joy  which  had  afforded  so  many 
delightful  prospects  and  bright  hopes  to  his  early  years. 
"  So  far  I  understand ;  yet  I  should  be  entirely  at  a  loss 
how  to  comprehend  the  types  in  this  first  chapter,  so  as 
to  make  them  agree  with  history." 

- "  You  would  be  at  a  loss,  Henry,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben, 
"  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  you  do  not  understand 
the  outline  of  history,  and  secondly,  because  you  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  types  which  are  used 
in  this  chapter." 

"  But  I  should  like  to  understand  all  these  things, 
uncle,"  returned  Henry.  "  Do  tell  me  a  little  more  re- 
specting them." 

Vol.  I.— R 
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"  I  began,  my  dear  Henry,**  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "by 
8a3nng,  that  there  were  several  chapters  of  Scripture, 
which  being  opened  out,  would  give  an  exceedingly  fine 
oultine,  or,  I  might  say,  different  views  of  the  same  ou^ 
line  of  history ;  and  1  meant  to  point  them  all  out  to  yon 
at  this  present  time :  but  since  you  are  so  much  delighted 
with  my  first  exhibition  of  this  subject,  we  will  adhere 
to  this  peculiar  point  to-dav.  Can  you  inform  me  what 
the  state  of  the  earth  was  from  the  time  of  the  fall  until 
the  preaching  of  Enoch  ?" 

Henry  replied,  '*  that  he  would  be  much  obliged  if 
his  uncle  would  be  the  teacher,  and  be  so  good  as  not 
to  question  him." 

•*  Well,  then,  my  dear  boy,  1  must  tell  you,"  replied  Mr. 
Dalben,  *^  in  a  few  words,  that  the  world  was  then  in  a 
state  of  violence  and  anarchy,  without  laws  and  with- 
out government,  and  probably  without  any  established 
forms  of  worship :  for,  during  its  first  thousand  years, 
although  the  children  of  Seth  had  begun  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  yet,  when  the  sons  of  Seth  had  united 
themselves  with  the  daughters  of  Cain,  it  is  to  be 
believed  that  all  piety  had  ceased,  and  society  had  pre- 
sented one  universal  scene  of  bloodshed  and  corruption. 
And  now,  my  Henry,  what  is  one  of  the  chief  classical 
illustrations  of  a  society  without  rule  or  principle  or  of 
the  reign  of  violence  1" 

Henry  was  silent,  but  looked  deeply  attentive;  on 
which  Mr.  Dalben  rephed,  "  The  contentions  of  the  ele- 
ments are  a  type  received  by  all  writers  of  the  ragings 
of  an  unruly  multitude.  We  may  therefore  have  no 
hesitation  in  receiving  this  as  an  accepted  emblem.  And 
now,  let  us  turn  to  Scripture,  and  we  shall  find  these 
words : — ^  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.*  The  earth 
was  then  in  a  state  of  chaos ;  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air, 
being  tumbled  together  without  form  or  order.  And 
can  we  desire,  my  dear  Henry,  a  more  apt  and  forcible 
emblem  of  that  state  of  society  where  rule  and  order 
were  entirely  wanting  \ 

"  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I  have  omitted 
to  tell  you,  that  as  the  Jewish  day  begins  at  sunset,  so 
the  prophetic  day  begins  in  darkness — continues  in  dark- 
ness awhile,  arrives  at  meridian  glory,  and  then  fades 
away.    So  in  each  of  these  days  we  shall  find  a  period 
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of  gloom,  succeeded  by  brightness.  Th^  light  which 
was  created  by  the  Divine  Word — a  light,  the  nature  of 
ivhich  we  hardly  understand,  as  it  was  not  then  imbo- 
died  in  the  sun,  or  reflected  by  the  moon,  we  believe  to 
be  typical  of  the  preaching  of  Enoch,  who  was  himself 
so  splendid  a  light,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  taste 
of  death. 

"  We  now  proceed^"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  "  to  the 
second  day  of  creation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  typical 
of  the  second  millennium.  The  chief  events  of  this  day 
were  the  increasing  depravity  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  flood ;  at  which  time  Noah  and  his  family,  being 
raised  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  were  lifted  up  as  the 
clouds  of  heaven — ^being  separated  from  the  world 
through  death.  These  events  are  figured  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  waters  through  the  influence  of  the  spirit, 
or  air,  certain  portions  being  raised  above  the  rest ;  as 
the  holy  men  of  God  are  lifted  up  above  the  multitude 
<^  the  s{Hritually  dead,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  clouds 
are  drawn  up  from  the  sea.  We  might  spend  days,  my 
dear  boy,  rather  than  a  few  minutes,  in  examining-  and 
comparing  tfiis  beautiful  type  with  its  still  more  glorious 
antitype." 

"  Please  to  go  on>  dear  uncle,"  said  Henry ;  "  I  think 
I  know  the  events  of  the  third  millennium,  yet  I  would 
rather  you  would  explain  them." 

**  This  millennium,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "began  with  the 
dispersion  of  the  various  families;  for  although  the, 
command  to  disperse  had  been  given  in  the  second  mil- 
lennium, yet  history  informs  us  that  it  had  not  taken 
place  to  any  extent  till  the  third  millennium,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
still  gathered  around  the  ancient  seat  of  mankind,  viz. 
Babel.  The  most  remote  country  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  travelled  was  Egypt,  of  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count— and  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  seat  of  the  church,  was  in  possession 
of  the  children  'of  Ham.  During  this  millennium,  these 
last  people  were  expelled  from  this  region,  which  being 
left  dry  from  the  dead  waters,  or  multitudes  of  the  spir- 
itually dead,  was  left  as  a  field  blessed  and  prepared  of 
the  Lord  for  the  trees  of  righteousness,  which  immedi- 
ately  issued  up  therein,  taking  root  downwards  and  bear- 
ing fruit  upwards. — These  are  types,  my  Henry,  which 
you  understand  so  well^  that  I  need  only  repeat  the 
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Tmes  which  relate  to  these  transactions  in  the  account 
of  the  creation,  to  make  you  thorougfhly  acqaaiuted  with 
them,  in  Gen.  i.  9,  10,  11,  13. — *  And  God  said,  Let  the 
waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  into  one 
place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  called  the  dry  land  earth ;  and  the  gathering  to- 
P^ether  of  the  waters  called  he  seas :  and  God  saw  that 
it  was  good.  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
ffrass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding 
fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the 
earth:  and  it  was  so.  And  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree 
yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind : 
and  Gw\  saw  that  it  was  good.V" 

"  Now  pray,  uncle,  go  on,"  said  Henry. 

"  Before  I  proceed,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  '*  I  must  make 
you  understand  one  thing,  viz.  that  at  that  time  when 
this  millennium  commenced,  which  was  only  a  few  cen- 
turies after  the  deluge,  although  mankind  had  multiplied 
more  rapidly  than  any  nation  could  now  do,  there  were 
perhaps  hardly  as  many  living  souls  on  earth  as  that 
city  now  before  us  contains  at  this  time.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  that  there  could  be  any  great  empires 
then  existing.  Men  there  were,  indeed,  having  the  titles 
of  kings ;  but  these  kings  were  little  superior  to  the 
head  of  some  little  village  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  now; 
and  we  need  only  to  read  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
kings  to  be  assured  of  this  fact.  Hence  those  histori- 
ans who  tell  us  of  a  great  empire  existing  in  Assyria 
from  the  time  of  Nimrod,  four  hundred  years  after  the 
flood,  are  not  deserving  of  the  smallest  belief.  At  the 
time  of  Abraham,  all  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  portions  of  the  East,  of  Egypt,  and  Asia 
Minor,  was  probably  one  vast  wilderness,  in  which  the 
voice  of  man  was  never  heard — in  which  the  wild  beasts 
roamed  at  pleasure,  and  the  eagle  built  her  solitary  nest. 
We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  had  not  yet  passed  away  from  many  vast  regions 
which  are  now  submitted  to  the  plough  and  harrow; 
and  that  the  breaking  forth  of  these  waters  from  time 
to  time  through  the  channels  of  the  mountains,  occa- 
sioned many  of  those  floods  which  are  mentioned  in 
history,  and  are  confounded  with  the  universal  deluge. 
It  was  necessary  that  I  should  explain  this  to  you,  my 
dear  boy,  before  I  proceeded  with  my  day." 
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^  Now,  uncle,  will  you  go  on  to  the  fourth  day,**  said 
Henry ;  "  shall  I  repeat  the  verses  about  it  to  you  t 
(Genesis  i.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19.)  *  And  God  said:,  Let 
there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and 
for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  years :  and  let  them  be 
for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light 
upon  the  earths  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  two 
great  lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he  made  the  stars  also. 
And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to 
give  light  up)on  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and 
over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness: 
and  God  saw  tliat  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  fourth  day.' " 

"  It  is  not  until  we  enter  the  fo\irth  millennium,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Dalben,  '*  that  profane  history  becomes  of 
any  use  to  us  in  throwing  light  upon  sacred  history ; 
and  hitherto  the  historian  has  had  no  guide  but  Scrip- 
ture. Hence  his  labour  has  been  less.''  Mr.  Dalben 
was  proceeding,  when  a  voice,  as  if  issuing  from  a  val- 
ley on  the  right,  was  heard,  repeating  the  name  of 
"  Milner — Master  Milner — Master  Henry !" 

"  What  is  that  V  said  Mr.  Dalben,  looking  about  him. 

"  They  are  calling  me,"  replied  Henry,  starting  up— 
"  I  am  sure  they  are  calling  me." 

"  Listen,  listen,"  said  Mr.  Dalben.  They  stood  awhile 
in  deep  attention — all  was  still — scarcely  the  murmur 
of  a  fly  disturbed  the  perfect  quiet. 

"  It  was  fancy,"  remarked  Henry. 

"  Hush !"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  it  is  there  again,  and 
nearer  still ;  do  you  hear  V  Again  the  voice  repeated 
"  Henry,  Henry  Milner,"  and  another,  a  faint  and  low 
voice  on  the  other  side,  repeated  "Milner."  "That  is 
the  echo  of  the  valley,"  remarked  Mr.  Dalben,  "but 
some  persons  are  surely  calling.  I  hope  nothing  has 
happened." 

The  next  call  was  louder,  and  two  voices  were  now 
apparent,  the  one  calling,  *'  Master  Henry,  Master  Mil- 
ner,"— the  other  adding,  "Henry,  Henry,  Henry  Mil- 
ner." 

"  Milner,"  again  repeated  the  echo.  Henry  was  about 
to  run  down  the  bank,  but  Mr.  Dalben  arrested  him,  say- 
ing, "  Wait  a  moment,  you  know  not  which  way  to  run.** 

** Henry,  Henry  Milner!"  was  now  more  distinctly 
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heard,  but  the  winding^  of  the  valley  brought  the  soond 
80  uncertainly,  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  its  ^- 
rection :  it  sometimes  appearing  to  be  from  one  skk, 
and  sometimes  from  another;  while  the  wood-nymph 
seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  adding  to  the  perplexity  of 
Henrys-changing  her  direction  oontinuaDy  in  measure, 
1^  those  who  called  varied  their  places. 

Henry^s  head  in  the  mean  time  turned  round  like  a 
vane  in  an  uncertain  wind,  till  at  length  he  began  to 
laugh,  for  the  voices  which  reached  him  from  all  sides 
were  by  no  means  indicative  of  any  unpleasant  feeling,  but 
rather  of  such  as  young  people  experience  who  are  antici- 
pating some  delightful  rencounter ;  for  the  tones  of  the 
voice  are  often  'as  descriptive  of^he  feelings  of  the  heart 
as  are  the  glances  of  the  eye ;  therefore  Henry,  having  no 
bodings  of  evil,  bethought  himself  of  adding  perplexity 
to  perplexity,  by  adding  his  own  voice  to  the  others ; 
he  therefore  repeated  his  own  name  aloud,  and  oitener 
still  than  those  who  called,  till  Echo,  seemed  almost  to 
lose  her  breath  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  with  the 
reiterated  attacks  upon  her  accustomed  quiet. 

And  now,  my  young  reader,  think  who  of  all  persons 
you  would  most  wish  Henry  Milner  to  see  ag^in.  Some 
of  you  will  say  Marten,  and  others  little  George  Berres- 
ford.  Well,  I  will  tell  you ;  it  is  not  George  whose 
voice  has  awakened  the  echo,  but  it  is  Marten's,  for  tlus 
fine  young  man  had  come  thirty  miles  out  of  his  way 
to  see  his  beloved  Henry,  and  not  finding  him  in  the 
house,  had  arrived,  under  the  convoy  of  Maurice,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  his  friend  had  been  sitting  with 
Mr.  Dalben^ 


CHAPTER  DL. 

Marten. 


'* Marten!  Marten!  Marten!"  exclaimed  Henry,  as 
he  darted  down  the  gceen  slope,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  extended  arms  of  his  friend,  while  Maurice  chuckled 
with  delight  in  the  rear  of  the  scene ;  and  Mr.  Dalben, 
who  was  no  less  pleased  to  see  the  truo  and  ardent 
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expression  of  aflection  between  those  two  fine  young 
people,  descended  slowly  down  the  bank,  to  be  ready  to 
give  his  welcome  the  moment  the  first  ebullitions  of 
joy  had  subsided. 

The  graceful  bow  made  by  Marten  as  he  drew  some- 
what back  from  his  friend,  was  the  first  notice  which 
Henry  received  of  the  approach  of  Mr.  Dalben. 

*''  Marten !  uncle,''  said  Henry,  turning,  all  beaming 
with  joy,  to  his  uncle.  "  Marten,  sir,^'  as  if  the  wide 
world  could  contain  but  one  Marten — and  that  was  his 
own  Marten. 

'*  Mr.  Marten,  you  are  most  welcome,'*  said  Mr.  Dul- 
ben,  extending  his  hand  to  the  young  man ;  "  most  truly 
rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you ;  you  are  as  well  known  to  me, 
sir,  as  if  I  had  lived  with  you  the  last  seven  years.  You 
are  no  stranger  here ;  even  Maurice's  face  is  illuminated 
with  your  presence.  But  run  forward,  Maurice,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Dalben,  "  tell  Kitty  to  prepare  every  thing 
for  Mr.  Marten's  accommodation ;  and  let  supper  be  got 
ready  as  soon  as  possible." 

Mr.  Dalben  then  took  one  offered  arm  of  Marten,  and 
Henry  the  other ;  and  as  they  walked  towards  home. 
Marten  accounted  for  his  appearance  by  saying,  *^  That 
having  had  a  few  weeks  at  his  command,  he  had  taken 
a  short  tour  in  Wales,  and  arriving  the  night  before  at 
Hereford,  he  had  secured  a  place  to  Malvern,  and  walked 
from  thence,  after  having  visited  the  summits  of  the 
hills;"  adding,  with  a  smile,  "I  found  that  I  was  no 
longer  a  stranger  when  I  had  entered  jyour  gates,  Mr. 
Dalben,  and  announced  my  name  at  the  kitchen  door, 
(where  1  first  presented  myself  as  being  the  nearest); 
for  I  not  only  saw  my  old  acquaintance,  Lily,  reposing 
in  high  enjoyment  before  the  fire,  but  was  smiled  upoif 
most  graciously  by  the  housekeeper,  whom  I  well  knew 
as  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Kitty,  of  sweet  and  savoury 
memory  (not  having  forgotten  the  sundry  sausages  and 
cakes  which  were  wont  to  pass  from  her  fair  hand  to  our 
supper-board  at  Clent  Green),  and  moreover,  I  was  more 
unequivocally  and  decidedly  welcomed  by  our  friend 
Maurice,  who  darted  from  some  of  his  usual  haunts  at 
the  sound  of  my  name,  and  insisted  on  being  my  guide 
to  where  he  supposed  his  masters  might  be,  adding, 
*  that  Master  Henry  would  be  hugely  glad  to  see  me, 
having  done  nothing  else  but  talk  of  me  ever  since  he 
came  home,'  (no  very  profitable  subject,  by-the-by,  Mil- 
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ner),  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  set  oat  under  his  conToy 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that  he  had  not  the  least 
notion  in  the  world,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  in  what 
direction  you  had  walked.  This  acknowledgment, 
however,  did  not  escape  him  till  we  had  scoured  half  tiie 
country  within  a  mile  of  the  point  from  which  we 
started  ;  and  then,  when  we  were  almost  in  despair,  he 
proposed  to  try  what  might  be  done  by  lifting  up  our 
voices ;  and  if  we  gained  little  else  by  this,**  continued 
Marten,  "we  had  the  pleasure  of  awakening  a  remark- 
ably fine  echo ;  for  after  several  fainter  endeavours,  the 
lady  of  the  woods  finished  off  by  repeating  your  name, 
Henry,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  your  own 
Ups." 

Henry  looked  up  at  Marten  to  ascertain  how  far  he  had 
recognised  his  own  voice  in  unison  with  the  real  echo ; 
on  which  Marten  added,  '^  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
your  voice,  Milnert  but  I  see  you  are  just  the  same  as 
ever.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Dalben,  that  under  that  smooth 
and  quiet  exterior,  our  friend  Harry  is  as  ready  for  a 
piece  of  mischief  as  any  young  gentleman  I  have  the 
nonour  of  being  acquainted  with.  It  would  have  de- 
lighted him  above  all  things  if  I  had  mistaken  his  voice 
for  that  of  echo;  he  would  have  let  me  go  prosing  on 
for  the  next  half  hour  in  commendation  of  the  echoes 
of  your  valleys,  Mr.  Dalben,  and  then  he  would  have 
come  down  upon  me  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  voice  which  uttered  his  name  so 
clearly.  I  have  often  said,  and  said  it  to  Weilings,  and 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  blackguards  at  Clent  Greeo, 
that  if  Milner  had  chosen  to  set  his  wits  at  them,  he 
would  presently  have  vanquished  them  all  together  with 
their  own  weapons.** 

"  There  are  some  weapons,  Mr.  Marten,"  replied  Mr. 
Dalben,  calmly,  '*  which  no  gentleman  can  permit  him- 
aelf  to  use  ;**  adding,  "  I  am  sorry  that  any  young  men 
of  that  rank  and  description  which  permitted  them  to  be 
members  of  a  respectable  public  school,  should  merit 
the  appellation  you  have  bestowed  upon  your  old  com- 
panions; but  since  it  has  been  your  misfortune,  and 
Henry's  also,  to  be  thus  intimately  associated  with  such 
persons,  think  you  not,  for  your  own  respectability,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  endeavour  to  forget  that  you  have 
had  such  companions,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  precisely 
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Here  Mr.  Dalben  hesitated  a  Uttle|„  aa  if  at  a  loss  how 

to  proceed ;  on  which  Marten  replied^  "  You  are  per* 
fectly  right,  sir,  and  1  am  wrong;  I  ought  not  to  use 
such  appellations — I  ought  not  to  use  the  word  black- 
guards— I  thank  you  for  the  reproof." 

**  Really,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  *'  1  am  ashamed  of  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  ;  but  I  will  be  plain  with  you,  Mr. 
Marten  :  I  love  the  society  of  young  people — I  am  more 
easy  in  general  with  them  than  with  elder  ones — I  feel 
more  at  home  with  them — they  are  fresher  from  the 
hands  of  their  Maker  than  we  are,  and  when  unsophis- 
ticated, that  is,  when  they  appear  as  they  are,  they  are 
much  easier  to  deal  with;  but  the  very  love  I  bear  them 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  insincere  with  them. 
If  you  are  what  Henry  has  represented  you  to  be,  you 
shall  ever  be  welcome  to  my  house,  for  days,  weeks, 
months,  or  years,  as  you  please,  to  come  and  to  go 
as  may  suit  you;  but  I  know  that  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  keep  myself  from  telling  you  my  opinion  when 
I  see  occasion.  Yet  I  love  politeness,  nay,  the  utmost 
polish  of  manner  which  is  consistent  with  Christian  sin- 
cerity ;  and  I  trust,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  never  should 
depart  from  it  in  my  dealings  with  any  gentleman,  much 
less  with  one  to  whom  I  feel  myself  so  much  indebted 
as  I  do  to  you." 

**  Indebted,  sir,"  repeated  Marten;  '*in  what  possible 
way  can  you  be  indebted  to  me  1" 

"  You  were  kind  to  Henry  at  Clent  Green,"  replied 
Mr.  Dalben ;  "  Henry  has  repeatedly  told  me  of  your 
kindness." 

*'  And  did  he  not  tell  you,  sir,"  returned  Marten, 
"  that  1  was  at  one  time  cold,  haughty,  cruel  to  him  1" 

Henry  looked  up  pleadingly  at  Marten,  as  if  to  intreat 
him  not  to  open  upon  this  subject.  And  Marten  was 
sorry  that  he  had  said  so  much,  when  he  perceived 
by  Mr.  Dalben^s  manner  that  his  young  friend  had  never 
uttered  a  word  of  any  thing  which  had  passed  unpleas- 
antly between  them. 

What  the  impression  was  at  this  discovery  in  the 
breast  of  the  young  man  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  Mr.  Dalben,  however,  understood  his 
feelings,  and  replied,  "  We  are  not  going  to  bring  for- 
ward old  school  tales,  Mr.  Marten — it  is  a  thing  in  whicli 
I  never  encouraged  Henry;  whatever  little  interrupt 
tions  there  may  have  been  to  your  friendship  while  al 
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dent  Green,  of  this  T  am  assured,  that  your  counte- 
nance and  favour  were  extremely  valuable  to  Henry  at 
achool,  as  they  may  be  in  future  life.  And  if  you  are 
led  to  see  that  there  has  been  any  error  in  your  conduct 
towards  Henry,  or  any  other  of  youB  youn^  companions^ 
may  the  conviction  lead  you  to  do  that  which  is  better 
in  future.  There  is  not  one  of  us^  who,  having  the-mind 
flluniinated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  look  back  on  his 
past  life  bul  as  upon  a  tissue  of  error;.  I  might  use  a 
stronger  word,  of  sin ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
leave  that  which  is  past,  and  press  on  ky  that  which 
18  to  come,  hoping  to  amend  our  way»— the  Almighty 
issisting  us.  We  must  bear  with  each  other,  Mr.  Mar- 
ten— and  you  must  bear  with  me,  if  I  am  too  plain  with 
Tou;  and  may  the  Divine  blessing  descend  on  your 
uiendship  with  our  Benry..*' 

Mr.  Dalben  then  enlarged  en  his  ideas  of  finendship, 
bringing  forward  some  fine  sentiments  of  Cicero  upon 
the  subject — and  showing  how  it  had  reigned  in  the 
keart  of  our  Lord,  as  testified  in  his  regaiS  for  John, 
emphatically  called  the  beloved.  Neither  did  he  forget 
the  sweet  examples  of  Jonathan  and  David;  and  so 
deeply  interested  was  Marten  iu  this  discourse,  that  he 
found  himself  at  the  gate  of  Mr.  Dalbea^s  premises 
before  he  thought  he  had  walked  a  quarter  of  a.  mile. 
While  Mr.  Dalben  reposed  a  few  minutes  on  his  couch 
before  supper,  Henry  took  Marten  into  the  room  set 
apart  for  visiters,  where  they  found  his  small  trunk 
already  arrived  by  the  hand  of  a  porter  from  Malvern: 
there  the  two  friends  again  expressed  their  delight  at 
meeting,  and  Henry  begged  Marten  to  stay  as  long  as  he 
possibly  could. 

Marten  informed  his^  friend  that  circumstances  had 
occurred  which  shortened  his. stay  at  Clent  Green,  which 
was  to  have  been  till  Christmas ;  that  he  had  been  ma- 
triculated in College,  Oxford,  and  that  he  should 

begin  to  reside  after  the  long  vacation. 

'^  Then  you  will  stay  with  us  till  the  end  of  the  long 
facation  ?" 

«*  I  had  not  intended  it,"  replied  Marten ;  "  but  if  I 
could  manage  it,  I  shou-ld  delight  in  so  doing ;  for,  oh ! 
Henry,"  he  added, "  independent  of  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  in  being  with  you,  the  society  of  Mr.  Dalben  would 
be  such  a  treat — such  an  advantage  a&  would  compen- 
sate for  a  thousand  disagreeablenesses,  and  there  are 
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none  here.  I  have  read  and  heard  of  persons,  whose 
conversation  is  an  intellectual  feast,  but  I  have  never 
happened  to  meet  with  such  a  one  before.  So  perfect 
a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Dalben  is,  I  never  yet  beheld ;  he 
has  given  me  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  character. 
And  your  kindness,  Henry — your  noble  conduct  in  never 
speaking  ill  of  me,  though  I  well  deserved  it,  greatly 
raises  you,  high  as  you  were  before,  iu  my  esteem.  But 
I  cannot  make  speeches,"  he  added,  affecting  a  more 
careless  air :  *^  if  I  stay  here  I  must  write  and  send  for 
my  books,  for  I  must  study  hard ;  I  have  been  idling  all 
the  vacation,  and  1  want  to  have  my  little  go  over/* 

**  Your  little  go,"  said  Henry,  laughing,  "  what  may 
that  be  V 

"  You  will  know  hy-and-by  to  your  cost,"  said  Mar- 
ten ;  **  that  is,  to  the  cost  of  your  nerves,  though  I  trust 
not  of  your  reputation.  The  little  go  is  the  first  college 
examination  of  any  importance ;  a  disagreeable  sort  of 
thing  if  a  man  has  any  modesty ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
I  heartily  wish  mine  was  over;  for  when  a  man  has 
once  passed  this  strait  of  the  mighty  ocean  of  his  aca- 
demical voyage,  he  feels  himself  more  at  ease  in  the 
prospect  of  the  Hell  gate  of  the  last  examination." 

"  1  shall  understand  all  these  things  by-and-by^"  re- 
marked Henry  ;  "  perhaps  sooner  than  I  wish." 

"  It  can  do  no  harm,"  replied  Marten,  "  to  think  of 
them  in  ti.me,  and  be  prepared  for  them.  Much  more,  I 
am  sure,  is  done  by  reading  diligently  and  moderately 
for  some  years,  allowing  the  mind  to  digest  what  it  has 
read,  than  by  sapping  and  toiling  at  the  last  till  a  maa 
gets  as  dull  as  an  auderman  who  has  been  gorged  with 
green  fat." 

Marten  and  Henry  then  descended  into  the  study, 
where  they  found  Mr.  Dalben  waiting  for  them  at  a  table, 
which,  through  the  care  of  Mrs.  Kitty,  had  been  fur- 
nished with  a  dish  of  veal  cutlets,  which  same  cutlets, 
smoking  from  the  fire,  offered  a  relishing  feast  for  the 
hungry  traveller.  Marten's  plate  was  also  flanked  with 
a  small  modicum  of  excellent  port ;  and  every  thing  was 
so  neatly  arranged,  and  Maurice's  services  were  ten- 
dered with  such  hearty  good  win,  that  the  young  man 
felt  himself  quite  at  home  in  a  few  minutes;  and  when 
Mr.  Dalben  pressed  him  to  stay  where  he  was  until  the 
termination  of  the  vacation,  he  promised  his  venerable 
friend  that  he  would  do  so  if  his  father's  answer  to  the 
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letter  he  should  send  the  next  day  should  be  faToor- 
able. 

While  Marten  and  Henry  were  taking  their  supper 
(for  Mr.  Dalben  seldom  partook  of  that  meal),  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  Oxford,  where  Marten  had  lately 
spent  some  short  time  just  before  the  vacation ;  and  on 
Marten's  mentioning  the  college  into  which  he  was  en- 
tered, Mr.  Dalben  recollected  that  it  was  the  same  col- 
lege to  which  Edgar  Bonville  belonged ;  asking  him  if 
he  had  happened  to  meet  with  the  young  man  while  at 
Oxford. 

'*  Bonville  !*'  replied  Marten ;  ^  yes,  I  know  bim  very 
weU." 

/*  And  what  is  he  1  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  re- 
turned Mr.  Dalben.    **  I  have  an  interest  in  htm,  though 
I  never  saw  him.    My  father  married  twice.     I  was  the 
only  child  of  his  second  wife,  born  in  my  father^s  old 
age.    Edgar  Bonville's  grandmother  was  the  daughter 
of  my  father's  first  wife  by  a  former  husband.     She  was 
many  years  older  than  myself,  and,  though  actually  not 
related  to  me,  1  always  called  her  sister.    She  had  only 
one  daughter,  the  present  Mrs.  Bonville,  who  married  a 
man  much  older  than  herself.    I  did  not  know  him,  but 
he  was  well  spoken  of.     Mrs.  Bonville  has  been  a  widow 
more  than  a  year ;  Edgar  is  her  only  hope — much  de- 
pends upon  him.    Mrs.  Bonville's  income  is  small,  but 
there  is  a  handsome  family  living,  which  her  son  may 
enter  upon  immediately  on  his  ordination.    I  am  not 
about  to  say  any  thing  respecting  the  right  or  wrong  of 
bringing  up  a  boy  to  the  church  merely  with  the  view  to 
a  family  livinsr.    It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  true 
calling  of  a  child  at  that  early  period  in  which  his  stu- 
dies are  commenced ;  and,  whatever  his  parents'  plans 
ior  him  may  be,  they  never  can  do  amiss  in  pressing 
upon  him  the  importance  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but 
as  things  are  with  regard  to  Edgar,  who  calls  himself  my 
nephew,  I  am  very  anxious  that  he  should  be  all  we 
could  wish." 

Marten  looked  unutterable  things — fidgeted  in  his 
seat,  and  replied,  ^'  I  had  no  idea  that  Bonville  was  con- 
nected to  you,  Henry  Milner." 

"  Not  to  me,"  replied  Henry ;  "  to  Mr.  Dalben." 

"  Are  you  not  related  to  Mr.  Dalben  1"  said  Marten. 

"Only  by  the  law  of  love,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben. 
**  But  to  return  to  young  Bonville ;  have  yon  nothing  to 
say  of  him.  Mr.  Marten?" 
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"He  is  a  genteel  young  man — no  snob— quite  the 
gentleman,"  replied  Marten ;  •'  a  good-natured  fellow 
too — very  pleasant  in  company.  But  I  had  an  idea  that 
Bonville  was  a  man  of  large  expectations,  and  not  one 
of  us  poor  creatures,  who  are  born  under  a  three  hsdf- 
penny  planet." 

"  What  is  that  V  asked  Henry.  "  What  is  being  bom 
under  a  three  halfpenny  planet !" 

"  Under  poor  auspices,"  replied  Marten.  **  Can't  you 
understand  1" 

"  Well,  but  Mr.  Marten,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  do  set 
my  mind  at  ease :  tell  me  what  poor  Bonville  is ;  I  am 
afraid  for  him.  What  is  he?  Does  he  read?  Is  he 
extravagant  V 

"  Really,  sir,"  replied  Marten,  "  I  have  not  much  to 
May  of  him ;  I  am  not  intimate  with  him.  All  I  know 
is,  that  he  has  a  vast  fancy  for  driving  tandems  to  Bur« 
ford  and  Henley,  and  lounging  in  the  High-street ;  but 
I  believe  there  is  no  great  harm  in  him." 

"  You  had  an  idea,  Mr.  Marten,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
'*  that  Mr.  Bonville  was  a  man  of  large  expectations. 
You  had  a  reason  for  thinking  so  1" 

"  Merely  from  the  manner  in  which  he  throws  his 
money  about,"  replied  Marten ;  '*  and  this  I  take  from 
common  report  rather  than  from  my  own  observa- 
tion. He  keeps  a  horse,  and  has  many  wine  parties^ 
I  do  not  hear  of  him  at  the  billiard  tables." 

•*  The  billiard  tables  I"  repeated  Mr.  Dalben,  in  high 
indignation.  "  What  can  your  superiors  be  about,  that 
they  should  allow  billiard  tables  in  a  university  1  or 
tradesmen,  who  are  not  restrained  from  giving  unlimited 
credit?  But  I  have  not  the  power  of  reforming  these 
glaring  abuses,  of  which  I  cannot  even  think  with  pa-« 
tience.  I  can  only  caution  you,  my  young  friend,  as 
you  value  your  peace,  avoid  the  evils  of  long  bills. 
Many  and  many  is  the  promising  youth,  who  has  never, 
through  a  long  life,  been  able  to  overcome  the  debts 
which  he  incurred  at  Oxford.  I  have  myself  seen  mo- 
thers and  sisters  enduring  the  severest  privations,  to 
save  their  sons  from  the  shame  and  ruin  of  unpaid  debta 
run  up  by  vanity  and  weakness,  while  residing  at  the 
university.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Marten,  that  there  are 
few  evils  of  life  more  perplexing  and  humiliating,  more 
debasing  to  the  character,  more  destructive  of  honour 
and  usefulness,  than  those  which  proceed  from  Degli% 
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gence  of  our  pecuniary  afibirs.    Oh,  my  Henry  Milner  !* 
e  added,  **  it  would  break  my  heart  to  think  that  yoa 
should  ever  expose  yourself  to  the  irritating  Tarieties  of 

Sersecution  which  arise  from  debts  and  duns.  If  a  man 
as  common  feeling,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  would 
choose  rather  to  sup  on  porridge,  and  breakfast  on  dry 
bread,  than  render  himself  liable  to  such  an  ignoble  war- 
fare, as  is,  I  fear,  constantly  going  on  between  many  a 
young  man  at  the  university  and  the  artful  tradesman 
who  has  beguiled  him  to  his  ruin  by  dishonestly  press- 
ing his  wares  upon  him." 

In  this  place  the  conversation  took  another  turn,  and 
0oon  afterward  the  whole  family  retired  to  rest 


CHAPTER  X. 

Busy  Life.. 

Whcn  Marten  had  written  and  despatched  his  letter 
to  his  father,  he  fell  at  once  into  the  habits  of  the  family 
— withdrawing  to  his  studies  immediately  after  break- 
fast, and  not  appearing  till  one  o^clock — ^these  hours 
being  given  to  what  he  called  hard,  dry  reading.  From 
that  time  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  associate  with  Mr. 
Dalben  and  Henry ;  and  ii  is  possible  that  the  hours 
thus  devoted  were  by  no  means  the  Least  valuable  of  hia 
day. 

Marten  had  acquired,  as  may  have  been  perceived  in 
the  second  part  of  our  history,  some  ideas  which  weit 
quite  contrary  to  those  of  Mr.  Dalben.  When  Henry 
first  knew  him  at  school,  he  had  scarcely  ever  thought 
of  religion ;  he  had  thought  much  of  it  since^but  he  still 
adhered  to  some  extvemely  false  notions. 

Among  these  he  had  formed  a  certain  hypothesis 
respecting  that  quality  commonly  called  virtue.  Virtue, 
in  the  original  language,  is  known  to  signify  courage  oi 
fortitude;  whereas,  in  the  English  language,  by  this 
expression  we  understand  something  more  than  mere* 
morality.  Perhaps  its  meaning  might  be  defined  to  be 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  moral  habits  are  become  h 
SMrt  of  second  nature,  yet  being  ever  capable  of  recei?"> 
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ing  additional  strength  and  excellence,  so-  a»  to  admit 
of  everj'  degree  of  comparison,  viz.  virtuous,  more  vir- 
tuous, and  most  virtuous.  Now  it  was  a  theory  of 
Marten*s,  that  although  man  was  by  nature  entirely 
depraved — for  Marten  was  no  disbeliever  of  the  divine^ 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  was  not  able  to  controvert 
the  Divine  sentence  uttered  in  Gen.  vi.  6,  "And  God 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually  ;^'  yet  he  still  supported  the 
opinion  that  sonve  human  beings  had  been  abU  to  attain 
by  the  force  of  habit,  through  the  power  of  education,, 
of  example,  or  of  self- exertion,  to  certain  heights  of 
virtue,  which  lifted  them  up  very  far  above  the  ordinary^ 
mass  of  the  ignoble  vulgar.  How  far  Marten  admitted 
the  interference  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  lifting  his  virtuous 
hero  to  this  magnificent  position  in  society  was  not 
exactly  to  be  deSned,  neither  could  he  quite>  make  it 
appear  what  he  intended  ;  perhaps  he  did  not  know 
himself,  ^lit  the  result  of  his  arguments  was — for  he 
had  many  arguments  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Dalben-^-. 
that  it  was  possible  that  education,  honourable  princi-. 
pies,  gentlemanly  habits,  intellectual  advantages,  &c. 
&c.,  might  form  a  character  which  would  be  above  the- 
common  errors  and  temptations  which  affect  men  of 
less  virtuous  habits. 

"  For  instance,"  said  Marten,  when  alone  one  day- 
with  Mr.  Ddlben, "  there  is  our  Henry :  few  young  people 
have  had  such  peculiar  advantages  of  education  as  he  has 
had;  he  is  of  gentlemanly  parentagfe,  has  a  very  supe- 
rior mind,  and  many  personal  perfections.  Ought  we. 
not  to  expect  that  he  will  exhibit  many  qualities  which 
we  could  hardly  hope  from  inferior  pei^ons?  In  short, 
do  we  not  suppose  that  he  will  attain  to- heights  of  virtue^ 
such  as  I  allude  to  1" 

"Before  I  reply,** said  Mr.  Dalben,  **^I  must  beg  yoa 
to  inform  me,  my  dear  sir,  whether  you  intend  to  say,, 
that  Henry  is  to  be  expected  to  attain  these  heights  of 
virtue  in  consequence  of  a  very  superior  education 
(allowing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  his  education,  has 
been  so  very  superior),  acting  upon  remarkably  fine 
natural  qualities ;  or,  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  upon  his  soul, 
creating  a  new  heart  within  him,  and  strengthening  and 
confirming  him  in  all  that  is  right  1    In  short,  is  he  ta 
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refraiQ  from  audibly  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon  him. 
Nothing  more  was  said  at  that  time  upon  the  subject 
of  the  argument  which  had  passed  between  Marten  and 
Mr.  Dalben,  although  it  is  believed  that  each  preserved 
his  own  opinion ;  and  two  or  three  days  passed,  at  the 
end  of  which  Marten  began  to  be  extremely  anxious  for 
an  answer  to  his  letter.    At  length,  hailing  been  dis- 
appointed by  the  last  night's  Malvern  post,  it  occuriel 
to  him  that,  as  his  letter  had  been  put  into  the  Worces* 
ter  post-office,  and  would  consequently  bear  the  Wor- 
cester post-mark,  and  as,  in  his  haste,  he  had  not  par^ 
ticularly  desired  that  the  answer  might  be  directea  to 
Malvern,  from  which  office  Mr.  Dalben  always  received 
his  letters,  there  might  now  actually  be  a  letter  lying 
for  him  at  Worcester.     This  idea,  which  was  conceived 
at  breakfast,  determined  him  to  set  out  that  very  mom* 
ing  for  Worcester ;  and  he  begged  Mr.  Dalben's  permis- 
sion to  take  Henry  as  his  companion.     The  two  young 
men  accordingly  set  forth,  as  soon  as  Henry  had  had 
his  hour  with  his  uncle ;  but  they  had  not  been  gone 
twenty  minutes  before  Mr.  Dalben,  calling  Thomas  to 
the  window,  asked   him  some  unimportant   question 
about  his  work,  which,  when  Thomas  had   answered, 
the  old  man  added,  **  Maurice  has  been  asking  me,  sir, 
if  you  would  have  no  objection  to  his  just  running  down 
to  see  the  races  1    As  Master  Mllner  is  gone,  he  thought 
you  would  not  be  displeased  at  his  asking :  but,  sir,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  speak,  I  think  such  as  he  are  best 
at  home." 
^*  What  raqes  V  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 
Thomas  opened  his  eyes,  and  looking  at  his  master, 
said,  "  Why,  sure,  sir,  did  not  you  know  that  it  was 
Worcester  races  ?    I  met  Mr.  Marten  in  the  lane,  and 
wished  him  good  sport,  and  thought  he  was  in  fun  when 
he  did  not  seem  to  understand  me.    And  I  remember 
he  answered, '  What  are  the  races  to  us  1    We  are  going 
on  business.'    And  Master  Henry  put  in  then,  saying, 
*'  I  did  not  know  of  the  races,  Thomas^  but  we  sh^ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.'" 

**  Had  I  known  this,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben, "  I  had  rather 
they  had  not  gone  that  way  to-day ;  but,  however,  you 
will  tell  Maurice  that  the  young  gentlemen  are  not 
gone  to  the  races,  and  that  I  do  not  approve  of  his 
going." 
While  this  was  passing,  Henry  and  Marten  had  walked 
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80  fast,  that  they  were  clear  of  the  lanes  which  involved 
Mr.  Dalben's  mansion  on  all  sides,  and  were  come  out 
upon  the  high  road  between  Malvern  and  Worcester, 
where  they  were  soon  made  aware  that  something  more 
than  ordinary  was  going  on,  by  the  quantity  of  vehicles 
with  which  the  road  was  strewed,  not  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  multitudes  of  equestrians  and  pedestrians  of  every 
rank  and  condition. 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Marten,  ^  what  a  dust  these  people 
are  making,  and  what  fools  they  are,  running  after  these 
idle  diversions." 

''You  do  not  approve  of  races,  Marten,  then?"  said 
Henry. 

'*  I  do  not  approve  of  being  thronged  and  crowded  by 
blackguards  in  any  place,"  replied  the  other.  "  A  horse, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  noble  animal ;  and  it  is  certainly  pleas* 
ing  to  see  the  spirit  and  exertion  of  these  noble  animals ; 
and  if  one  could  see  a  race,  a  good  race,  in  a  proper  and 
respectable  way — " 

Marten  was  interrupted  by  three  women  walking 
abreast,  and,  to  use  a  phrase  common  to  persons  of  their 
rank,  going  linked  together,  who  almost  pushed  him  off 
the  footpath,  saying,  by  way  of  excuse,  "  That  they 
were  too  late  already,  and  eOuld  not  stand  to  compile 
ment." 

''  Is  there  no  way  to  cut  aetoss  over  the  fields, 
Henry  V  said  the  indignant  Marten;  *^this  is  intole- 
rable." 

"A  few  yards  further  is  a  stile,"  replied  Henry> 
"  where  we  may  turn  aside  and  keep  in  the  fields  as  far 
as  the  bridge  over  the  Teme — " 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,"  said  a  brisk  young  man,  at  that 
moment  elbowing  himself  in  between  Marten  and 
^enry ;  "  you  are  for  the  races,  no  doubt ;  you  must 
be  alive,  or  you  will  not  get  accommodations,  for  the> 
town  is  uncommon  full." 
"  Of  fools,"  muttered  Marten. 

"  Full  of  fools,"  returned  the  young  man,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  and  still  pacing  on ;  ''  you  are  right,  and 
when  you  are  there,  there  will  be  two  more  than  there, 
was  before." 

Henry  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  replied,  "  Very 
true  ;"  but  Marten  bade  him  hold  his  peace.  The  stile 
was  just  before  them,  and  the  young  men,  turning  aside, 
fbund  themselves  in  eooiparative  quiet,,  among  deepi 
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lanes,  little  coppices,  and  green  and  flowery  uplands, 
leaving  the  picturesque  village  of  Powick  on  their  right- 
hand,  and  the  river  Teme,  that  beautiful,  clear,  and  rapid 
stream,  so  often  spoken  of  before. 

In  these  fair  regions  were  many  delightful  baonii 
which  Henry  had  visited  in  his  early  days  with  his 
dear  uncle ;  and  young  as  he  was,  he  felt  that  the 
time  had  already  passed  in  which  he  should  visit  them 
again  in  the  same  company.  His  uncle  was  not  the 
hale  active  man  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  Henry's  in- 
fancy. The  year  the  youth  had  spent  at  Cient  Green 
seemed  to  have  formed  the  first  crisis  of  his  existence ; 
and  all  that  had  gone  before  that  period  seemed  to  him 
at  a  much  greater  distance  than  it  really  was :  he  fan- 
cied that  he  had  been  more  holy  and  innocent  then  than 
he  had  ever  since  been,  and  every  idea  connected  with 
that  time  was  sweet  and  interesting  to  him  past  descrip- 
tion. These  remembrances  crowded  so  upon  his  mind, 
on  his  turning  out  of  the  road,  that  Marten  more  than 
once  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of. 

*'  Really,"  replied  Henry,  "  1  can  hardly  tell ;  but  I 
was  trying  to  remember  things  which  my  uncle  used  to 
talk  to  me  about  in  these  places,  when  I  was  a  little 
child ;  and  one  thing  I  will  tell  you :  do  you  see  the 
river,  the  mill,  and  the  bridge,  at  the  end  of  that  long 
green  meadow  at  our  feet  1  They  call  that  meadow  the 
Powick  Ham,  and  beyond  the  bridge  you  see  the  ground 
rising  in  the  direction  of  Worcester.  You  may  also  see 
a  path  winding  up  that  rising  ground,  by  the  side  of 
an  orchard,  and  a  fair  white  house  standing  in  thai 
orchard." 
"  I  see  it  all,"  said  Marten. 

"  Well,"  replied  Henry, "  the  bridge  and  rising  ground 
beyond,  and  the  place  of  that  orchard  and  white  house,are' 
the  scenes  of  some  famous  things  in  history.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  space  between  the  bridge  and  the  town  of  Wor- 
cester was  covered  with  the  troops  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  the  royal  forces  under  Prince  Rupert ;  and  that 
Prince  Rupert  stood  a  while  fighting  under  a  tree  just 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  the  corner  of  a  garden,  which 
we  shall  pass  by.  Think,  Marten,  what  a  dreadful  noise 
and  uproar  must  then  have  been  on  that  rising  ground 
which  is  now  so  still,  and  many,  no  doubt,  lost  their 
lives  in  that  place ;  for  a  little  farther  on,  where  there 
is  a  gravel  pit,  many  human  bones  and  sculls  have  lateif 
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been  found.  In  Pitchcroft,  where  the  race-conrse  now 
18,  it  is  said  that  this  same  Prince  Rupert,  and  his  bro*- 
ther,  Prince  Maurice,  amused  themselves  with  their 
soldiers,  in  shooting  at  the  parliamentary  leaders  in 
effigy.  So,  Marten,  you  perceive  that  apes  contended 
with  apes  in  those  days,  as  well  as  these.  When  I  was 
a  very  little  boy,  my  uncle  told  me  these  stories ;  and 
I  think  I  have  learned  more  of  my  uncle  while  I  have 
been  walking  about  with  him,  than  at  any  other  time. 
It  was  in  that  meadow  below  that  he  explained  to  me 
the  emblem  of  the  butterfly  :  these  places  are  like  books 
to  me — books  which  I  turn  over  after  many  years,  and 
which  bring  back  old  things  almost  forgotten.  Don't 
you  love  to  read  over  old  books  which  you  have  de- 
lighted in  when  you  were  a  child.  Marten  1" 

"  Ah !  Henry,"  replied  Marten,  with  a  serious  air 
which  greatly  became  him ;  '*  1  have  not  your  simplicity 
— perhaps  I  may  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  it  since  I 
laid  aside  my  coral  and  bells.  How  often  1  have  envied 
that  simplicity,  no  one  can  tell ;  what  would  1  give  to 
have  been  able  to  smile  as  you  did,  without  a  tincture 
of  contempt,  or  the  smallest  feeling  of  irritation,  at  the 
▼ulgar  repartee  of  that  low  fellow  in  the  high-road.  I 
will  confess,  Henry,  that  had  1  given  way  to  my  feel- 
ings, I  should  have  rolled  the  fellow  in  the  dust." 

"  And  if  it  should  so  have  happened,"  replied  Henry, 
"  that  the  fellow  had  pulled  you  down  with  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  road,  you  would  have  given  way  to  your 
feelings  to  a  fine  purpose  ;  only  fancy,  Marten — ^" 

"  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  fancies  to  yourself, 
Henry,"  replied  Marten ;  "  I  know  that  you  are  right, 
and  I  am  wrong;  then  what  is  the  use  of  wasting 
words  T 

'  A  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  stilL' " 

Thus  conversing,  the  young  men  passed  on  till  they 
arrived  at  the  bridge  over  the  Teme,  where  they  again 
found  themselves  among  the  mob  of  vulgars,  as  Marten 
emphatically  called  the  people  of  every  sort  and  descrip- 
tion, who  were  hastening  forwards  to  the  town,  and 
with  the  pedestrian  part  of  this  mob,  were  preparing  to 
turn  up  the  path  which  Henry  had  pointed  out  from  the 
heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  front  of  a 
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public-house  called  the  Yellow  lAon,  which  seemed 
crowded  at  every  entry  and  at  every  window,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  hack  chaise,  which  stopped  just 
behind  them^in  order  to  allow  opportunity  for  the 
postboy  to  relieve  a  sort  of  dryness  of  the  throat,  with 
which  persons  of  his  peculiar  calling  are  sometimes 
greatly  afflicted.  While  the  postboy  was  making  his 
wants  known  to  the  jolly  landlord,  which  he  did  by 
bringing  his  fingers  round  to  the  psdm  of  his  hand,  so 
as  to  form  a  hollow  within,  and  imitating  the  act  of 
drinking  as  from  this  cavity,  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
persons  from  within  the  carriage,  which  was  no  other 
than  a  hack  from  Ledbury,  arrested  the  attention  of 
Marten ;  the  words  spoken  were  a  complaint  of  the  in- 
sufferable heat,  and  a  call  for  a  glass  of  cold  brandy  and 
water. 

While  the  host,  who  had  just  relieved  the  wants  of 
the  postboy,  was  bustling  back  to  procure  a  supply  for 
the  gentleman.  Marten,  to  the  surprise  of  Henry,  ad* 
vanced  to  the  chaise,  and  was  shaking  hands  with  the 
person  within,  whom  Henry  now  for  the  first  time 
looked  upon  with  some  sort  of  interest.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  young  man  hardly  yet  of  age,  rather  tall,  but 
particularly  slight,  or  rather  attenuated  in  his  figure,  at 
least — as  far  as  Henry  could  see  of  that  figure;  his 
complexion  was  sallow,  and  his  face  of  that  peculiar 
form,  which  of  all  others  is  the  least  pleasing,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  least  of  the  human  and  the  most  of  the  mere 
animal — the  forehead  being  broad,  flat,  and  square,  near 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  par- 
ticularly peaked — the  eyes  bein^  somewhat  sunk,  the 
nose  long,  and  the  mouth  wide ;  m  short,  such  was  the 
physiognomy  of  the  young  man  with  whom  Marten 
was  conversing,  that  he  would  have  been  absolutely 
ugly,  had  he  not  possessed  remarkably  good  teeth, 
fine  hair,  and  a  good-humoured,  though  not  intelligent 
smile. 

The  dress  of  this  figure  was  fashionable  in  the  ex- 
treme :  he  wore  it  is  not  known  how  many  waistcoats, 
of  various  colours,  and  a  gold  chain,  to  which  was  sus- 
pended an  eyeglass,  set  in  gold :  on  his  head  he  had  a 
wide-brimmed  straw  hat,  lined  with  green,  and  his  neck- 
cloth, though  tied  with  skill,  showed  more  of  his  throat 
than  commonly  appears. 

There  was  little  which  passed  between  Marten  anf 
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this  youth  that  was  at  all  extraordinary  in  the  ears  of 
Henry,  excepting  that  he  thought  Marten  used  the 
words,  *'  My  lord,"  and  •*  Your  lordship,"  once  or  twice ; 
a  sort  of  address,  which,  if  seriously  used,  Henry 
thought  hardly  accorded  with  the  shabby  set-out  of  the 
hack  chaise.  Not  having  observed  that  the  person  who 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  Marten^s  acquaintance  was  a 
valet  or  gentleman  out  of  livery,  of  the  most  tonish  and 
complete  cut. 

The  conversation  at  the  door  of  the  carriage  was 
soon  terminated ;  the  hack  drove  off  towards  Worces- 
ter, and  Henry  and  his  friend  turned  away,  the  former 
saying,— 

"  Marten,  who  may  that  person  be  1  did  he  not  speak 
of  being  at  Oxford  1" 

"  Did  you'  ever  hear  of  a  boy  called  Appleby,"  said 
Marten, ''  who  left  Clent  Green  naif  a  year  or  more  be- 
fore you  arrived  there  V 

"What,  the  person  called  Ape  Appleby V  replied 
Henry. 

"Ape  Appleby !"  repeated  Marten,  in  high  indignation ; 
"  and  how  came  yoa  to  be  acquainted  with  that 
extraordinary  sample  of  Clent  Green  impertinence  and 
folly  r 

"  Why,"  returned  Henry,  "  by  having  the  memorial 
of  it  always  before  me,  for  many  hours  everyday,  while 
I  was  at  school." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favour,"  returned  Marten,  "duly 
to  construe  this  passage  from  the  book  of  folly,  for  my 
edification." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Henry,  "  without  the  smallest 
reluctance.  You  remember  that  before  each  form  there 
was  a  row  of  desks  1" 

"  I  have  not  lost  my  memory,"  returned  Marten,  in 
the  same  dry  and  dignified  manner. 

'*  Well,"  replie4  iSenry,  "on  that  same; desk,  exactly 
before  my  seat,^'some  wise  person  had  carved  a  sort  of 
monkey,  or  baboon,  with  a  penknife,  aM,  with  the  same 
graving-tool,  had  written  in^tjndelible  characters  these 
words — Ape  Appleby."  '^ 

"  The  fools  !*' replied  Marten. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  iHehry's  risibility  wias 
violently  excited  by  the  hig^  indignation  which  his 
friend  Marten  used  to  exhibit  on  the  most  unimportant 
occasions;  but  Mr.  Dalben  had  always  taught  him,  tha# 
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erery  jest  (however  otherwise  harmless)  ceased  to  be  t 
Jest  when  it  gave  pain.  Henry,  therefore,  perceiYiog 
that  something  had  vexed  his  companion,  although  he 
could  not  understand  what  it  might  be,  restraint  hit 
laughter;  and  being  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  emi- 
nence, above  the  orchard  before  spoken  of,  he  showed 
Marten  an  old  hawthorn,  reduced  to  a  stump,  standing 
in  a  garden  on  his  left-hand,  enclosed  in  a  quick  hedge. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  there,  under  that  tree  stood  Prince 
Rupert,  while  all  the  way  from  hence  to  Worcester  was 
covered  with  soldiers/' 

When  the  exploits  of  Prince  Rupert  had  been  duly 
discussed,  Henry  ventured  again  to  put  the  question  re- 
specting the  young  gentleman  in  the  chaise ;  and  Marten 
informed  him,  "  That  he  was  that  same  Appleby  who 
had  been  during  his  time  at  Clent  Green ;''  adding,  ^*  that 
his  father,  when  his  son  was  at  Dr.  Matthews's,  was  in 
comparatively  low  circumstances,  though  of  a  great 
family,  and  in  the  entail  of  an  earldom  ;  and  this  earl- 
dom," said  Marten,  *'  actually  came  to  him  a  few  months 
since,  through  the  unexpected  deaths  of  do  less  than 
three  persons — one  by  a  fever,  a  second  in  a  duel,  and  a 
third  through  some  disease  of  infancy— in  consequence 

of  which  Appleby's  father  is  now  Earl  of  L ,  and  he 

himself  is  the  Lord  Viscount  F ." 

"And  no  longer — "Ape  Appleby,  Henry  was  about  to 
say,  but  stopping  himself  short,  added  "no  longer  Mr. 
Appleby." 

"  You  would  have  done  better  to  finish  your  sentence, 
Miliier,"  retorted  Marten ;  "  you  were  going  to  say  Ape 
Appleby."- 

**  When  we  find  ourselves  on  the  high-road  towards 
what  is  wrong,  is  it  not  always  well  to  turn  backl"  re- 
plied Henry.  "  I  am  always  sorry  whenever  I  have 
used  nicknames ;  I  know  they,  are  wrong ;  and  I  am 
sorry,  Marten,  that  I  rubbed  up  that  foolish  story  of  the 
ape  ;  not  because  the — the — not  because  Mr.  Appleby  is 
now  a  lord,  but  because  such  things  are  not  right,  and 
should  not  be  done." 

"  Really,  Henry,"  replied  Marten,  brightening  up  again, 
"  it  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  you  for  five  minutes 
together ;  there  is  such  a  downright,  straight-forward 
desire  in  you  to  do  right,  and  you  turn  about  so  promptly 
and  decidedly  when  you  think  that  you  have  done 
wrong,  that  you  would  baffle  the  veriest  cynic  on  the 
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face  of  the  earth,  and  compel  him  to  speak  well  of  yon. 
But  come,  come  on — I  see  the  crowd  again  at  the  end 
of  this  long  field;  let  us  hasten  to  the  town,  get  th« 
letter,  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  back  again.  Of 
course  I  shall  keep  clear  of  the  races ;  and  you,  I  make 
no  doubt,  have  no  manner  of  desire  of  seeing  them.*' 

'*!  never  heard  my  uncle  say  much  about  these 
sort  of  things,"  replied  Henry ;  "  but  I  think,  nay,  I  am 
sure,  that  he  would  rather  that  we  should  not  go  on  the 
course." 

»  "  Well,  then,"  replied  Marten, "  we  will  merely  go  to 
the  post-office,  and  return  immediately." 

**  Suppose,  then,"  said  Henry, "  we  take  the  back  way 
to  the  office — I  think  I  can  find  that  way — and  return 
by  the  same  direction." 

This  was  a  reed  upon. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

* 

The  Fall  of  Bajazet. 

When  our  arch  foe  has  a  mind  to  do  us  an  ill  turn,  his 
wit,  which  is  no  doubt  much  superior  to  ours,  yea,  even 
to  that  of  the  wisest  of  us,  is  never  at  a  loss  to  fit  the 
means  to  the  end.  Now  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no 
description  of  person  against  whom  our  great  enemy 
has  a  deeper  grudge  than  against  a  fine  young  man  who 
desires  to  do  well.  When  such  are  striving  to  do  well 
in  their  own  strength,  he,  however,  seldom  despairs  of 
having  them  for  his  own  in  the  long  run,  although  his 
infernal  sagacity  teaches  him  that  he  must  sometimes 
go  warily  to  work,  and  not  show  his  cloven  feet  until 
he  sees  some  little  probability  of  success. 

And  now,  my  young  reader,  I  must  request  you  to 
leave  Marten  and  Henry,  for  a  short  time,  to  pursue 
their  way  to  the  post-office — Henry  being  Marten's  pilot 
through  the  more  obscure  windings  and  alleys  of  the 
city  to  the  street  in  which  the  post-office  is  situated— 
and  accompany  me  to  one  of  those  two  large  inns  which 
are  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Foregate-street. 
There,  in  a  convenient  parlour,  on  the  left-hand  of  the 

Vol.  I.— S 
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entrance,  was  a  cloth  laid,  and  every  thing  prepared  M 
a  hot  luncheon,  a  dinner,  a  dejeun^e  a  la  fourchetie^  or 
whatever  else  you  may  choose  to  call  it ;  which  said 
savoury  meal  was  to  accommodate  the  delicate  app)etite8 
of  certain  youn^  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
had  got  together  nobody  knows  how,  or  through  what 
medium,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  old  adage,— 
birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  These  worthies  were 
no  other  than  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Wellings,  and  the  two 
younger  Hargraves.  And  just  at  the  moment  which 
might  be  coincident  with  the  passage  of  Marten  and 
Henry  over  the  bridge,  the  following  conversation  was 
taking  place  between  these  heroes. 

"  He's  a  rum  concern,  if  ever  there  was  one,"  said 
Mr.  Clayton;  "yet  he's  a  good  fellow  too,  that  he  is; 
I  sha'n't  forget  that  business  of  the  chocolate — eh,  Wel- 
lings, you  know — the  chocolate." 

"  Pooh,"  said  Wellings. 

"  He  brought  us  off  there,  Wellings,  did  not  he  1  or 
we  should  have  been  roasted  as  dry  as  peas  in  an  oven," 
rejoined  Mr.  Clayton. 

"  What  is  that  1"  said  Mrs.  Hargrave's  dear  Benjamin ; 
*'  what  is  it  ?"  snuffing  at  the  same  time  as  for  a  good 
story. 

"I  bar  tales  told  out  of  school,"  replied  young  Wel- 
lings. '*  But,  I  say,  he's  as  rum  a  concern  as  ever  I 
knew,  that  he  is ;  and  you  say  that  he  proved  himself 
such  when  he  was  at  your  house." 

"  Yes,"  said  Benjamin ;  "  as  I  was  telling  you,  he 
swallowed  the  ale,  though  it  was  some  of  the  old  stout, 
for  I  got  it  myself  out  of  the  left-hand  bin,  you  know, 
Sam." 

"  Well — and  he  gulped  it  all  down,  you  say,"  replied 
WeUings. 

'*  As  sure  as  a  gun,"  returned  Benjamin ;  "  and  it 
worked  up  into  his  head  in  a  second.  1  saw  him  blink, 
and  rub  his  eyes,  and  look  quite  funny.  It  was  rare 
sport.  But,  as  1  was  saying,  he  is  now  on  the  road ;  I 
saw  him  standing  there  at  the  Yellow  Lion,  down  at 
Powick  Bridge,  and  another  young  man  with  him;  a 
Mr. — Mr. — I  forget  his  name,  who  is  now  at  his  uncle's. 

Bell,  that  is  my  sister,  says  she  saw  this  Mr.  at 

church  last  Sunday,  a  fine  looking  sort  of  man — ^that  is, 
as  Bell  says." 

I  wish,"  replied  Wellings,  "  we  could  get  Milner  in 
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here,  and  try  him  again ;  Fll  come  over  him  on  the  score 
of  old  acquaintance." 

'*  I  say,"  replied  Mr.  Clajrton,  "  that  it's  no  manner  of 
use  to  try  him  in  that  way,  that  is,  if  he  was  up  to  the 
trick  before.  He  is  a  shy  bird,  you  know,  Wellings,  and 
if  he  has  felt  the  bird-lime  once,  he  will  not  put  his  foot 
in  the  way  of  it  again." 

"I  don't  think  he  will,"  remarked  Benjamin;  "but, 
anyhow,  let  us  try." 

"  It's  no  use,"  returned  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I'll  lay  any 
money  that  if  he  was  to  walk  by  at  this  very  moment, 
there  is  not  one  among  you  that  could  tempt  him  into 
this  here  room." 

"  Done,"  said  Wellings,  "  done.  I'll  bet  you,  Cla3rton, 
that  we  not  only  wheedle  him  into  this  room,  but  that 
we  get  him  to  go  with  us  to  the  course." 

**  That's  good,  that's  rare,"  replied  Benjamin  Hargrave. 
''I'll  tell  you — Mrs.  Bonville,  that  is,  Mr.  Dalben's  niece, 
told  my  mother  in  my  presence,  that  her  uncle  was  so 
queer,  that  he  had  forbidden  Henry  to  enter  into  any 
sort  of  diversion,  even  so  much  as  a  rat  hunt.  Now,  it 
would  be  fine  fun  to  pose  the  old  put,  by  wheedling  his 
darling  to  the  races.  I'll  back  you,  Wellings — what 
shall  it  be  V 

**  A  crown,"  replied  Wellings ;  "  a  crown  to  be  paid 
to  Roger  Clayton,  if  we  don't  get  Henry  Milner  into 
this  room,  and  another  crown  if  we  don't  get  him  on 
the  course." 

'*  Done,"  said  Clayton. 

"  Done,"  said  Wellings.  "  But  stop,"  added  the  latter, 
**  Clayton,  you  are  not  to  play  me  foul,  and  put  Milner 
on  his  guard." 

"  Would  not  I  rather  lose  the  ten  shillings,  Wellings, 
than  lose  the  fun  1"  replied  Mr.  Clayton.  '*  It  would  be 
worth  twice  as  many  shillings  to  see  the  little  Method- 
ist in  the  vulgar  mob  on  the  race-ground,  for  we  will 
lead  him  a  rare  dance  if  we  once  get  him  towards  Pitch- 
croft." 

This  knotty  point  was  scarcely  arranged,  when  the 
waiter,  opening  the  door,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  are  there 
any  here  who  were  at  Dr.  Matthews's  seminary — ^it 
might  be  a  year  or  more  gone  by  1" 

"  To  be  sure  there  are,  two  of  ns,"  replied  Mn  Wel- 
lings.   *'  But  who  asks !" 
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**  Then  I  am  right,"  replied  the  waiter ;  ''  I  thought 

80." 

"  Who  asks  1"  returned  Mr.  Wellings  ;  "  do  you  hear 
there,  who  asks  1" 

"My  Lord  F ,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  bo  wing  low 

in  deference,  to  the  very  idea  of  his  lordship^s  superk- 
tive  dignity ;  adding,  "  My  lord  sends  his  compliments, 
and  if  you  young  gentlemen  have  no  objection,  he  will 
do  himself  the  honour  of  joining  your  party,  as  soon  ai 
his  valet  has  arranged  his  hair." 

"The honour  is  all  on  our  side,"  returned  Wellings; 
"  and  I  beg  you  to  tell  my  lord  that  we  shall  be  most 
highly  favoured  by  his  presence.  And  remember,  waiter, 
if  you  have  any  affection  for  your  own  ears,  that  we 
must  have  our  luncheon  precisely  at  one,  and  it  wants 
now  only  one  quarter,  here,  by  my  watch." 

"  Sir,"  returned  the  waiter,  "  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  the  sport  does  not  commence  much  before  tluree 
to-day." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,"  replied  Mr  Wellings, 
"  that  if  you  do  not  make  yourself  scarce,  and  obey  my 
orders,  I  shall  make  this  pillow  of  this  couch  more  fa- 
miliar with  your  sconce  than  may  be  altogether  agree- 
able to  your  feelings." 

The  waiter  had  disappeared  some  time  before  this 
exordium  of  Mr.  Wellings  was  quite  completed ;  and  th6 
young  men  being  shut  up  together  again,  Mr.  Clayton 
exclaimed,  "  I  say,  Wellings — Wellings,  I  say,  that 
there  lord  is  no  other  than  Ape  Appleby,  he  that  you 
carved  on  the  desk  in  his  similitude  of  a  monkey.  I 
heard  that  the  father  was  promoted.  Eh,  eh— only 
think  of  Ape  Appleby  being  a  lord!" 

*'  They  should  have  made  a  baronet  of  him,"  remarked 
Samuel  Hargrave ;  "  Sir  Ape  Appleby — how  well  that 
would  have  sounded !" 

"  Can't  you  hold  your  tongues  ?"  said  Mr.  Wellings. 
"  Clayton,  you  are  a  fool.  What  did  you  start  such 
folly  fori  you  must  not  speak  of  these  things.  Lord 
F is  not  only  a  nobleman,  but  a  university  man." 

This  edifying  discourse  was  suddenly  interrupted  Inr 
the  appearance  of  his  lordship,  who,  entering  with  aU 
the  reckless  gayety  of  youth  in  its  highest  mood,  was 
received  not  only  as  an  old  schoolfellow,  but  as  one 
whose  presence  did  honour  to  the  company — Wellings 
being  the  only  one  who  was  able  to  .support  his  usual 
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effirontery  for  the  first  few  minutes  in  a  presence  so  au- 
gust. For  the  first  few  minutes,  I  say,  for  there  was 
every  thing  wanting  in  the  manner  of  the  young  lord  to 
impose  a  longer  restraint ;  and,  in  fact,  before  the  lapse 
of  ten  minutes,  all  the  party  were  become  so  easy  with 
each  other,  that  my  lord  had  undertaken  to  support  Mr. 
Wellings  in  carrying  into  efiect  his  plans  against  young 
Milner.  My  lord  having  apprized  Wellings  and  Clay- 
ton that  the  person  who  was  with  Henry  was  no  other 
than  the  exquisite. 

"  Then,"  returned  Mr.  Wellings,  "  we  must  set  our 
wits  at  Marten.  I  think,  my  lord,  if  we  can  catch  Mar- 
ten, we  shall  be  sure  of  Milner ;  but  Marten  is  an  abomi- 
nably tough  hand,  I  never  could  do  any  thing  with  him 
at  Clent  Green." 

**  Let  me  try,"  replied  my  lord,  smiling,  **  I  think  I 
knowjWhere  to  have  him ;"  and  whispering  to  Wellings, 
he  added,  "  Marten  would  have  no  objection  to  be  seen 
in  public  with  a  man  who  will  one  day  be  an  earl,  or  I 
have  mistaken  him." 

Wellings  laughed,  and  looked  knowingly,  admonish- 
ing the  other  young  men  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
the  game — my  lord  having  even  taken  the  trouble  of 
sending  for  his  valet  (a  person  who  in  capacity  of  valet 
was  bound  to  administer  faithfully  to  his  lord's  whims) 
to  direct  him  to  look  out  for  the  two  young  gentlemen 
he  had  spoken  to  at  the  carriage-door,  at  an  inn  about 
two  miles  from  the  town,  and  bring  them  to  him  by  any 
means  he  could  best  devise. 

"  That  will  do— that  will  do,"  said  Wellings ;  "  but  be- 
ware, don't  tell  him  that  we  are  with  my  lord." 

"  Don't  say  1  have  any  company  with  me,"  added  my 
lord ;  "  swear  that  I  am  alone  and  dull,  and  want  so- 
ciety, and  would  prefer  theirs  to  that  of  all  the  world 
— vous  comprenez — away  with  you."  And  thus  the  valet 
was  dismissed. 

In  the  mean  time  Marten  and  Henry  had  arrived  at 
the  post-office  without  meeting  a  person  they  knew, 
though  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  dense  crowd.  Marten 
there  found  his  letter,  which  was  in  every  respect  what 
he  desired.  He  staid  to  read  it  in  the  office ;  and  hav- 
ing imparted  his  own  gladness  to  his  companion  by  com- 
municating its  contents,  the  younger  of  the  two  pro- 
posed that  they  should  make  the  best  of  their  way  home, 
by  the  §ame  private  streets  by  which  they  had  arrived. 
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and  by  which  they  had  avoided  sdl  their  acquaiatance ; 
although,  as  I  before  remarked,  they  had  encounteredia 
one  part  of  their  passage  rather  an  unpleasant  crowd. 

''  1  donH  quite  like  skulking  through  those  by-paths 
among  the  blackguards,"  replied  Marten, "  as  if  we  were 
ashamed  to  show  our  faces." 

*'  We  might  meet  somebody  we  know,  if  we  took  the 
public  way,"  returned  Henry,  "  and  they  might  persuade 
us  to  go  on  the  course." 

*'  Do  you  think  that  we  are  such  saps  that  we  cannot 
say  no  V  asked  Marten. 

"  1  have  found  it  a  hard  word  to  say  before  to-day," 
replied  Henry. 

"  You  are  wishing  to  see  the  races,  Milner,"  remarked 
Marten. 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry,  "  I  should  like  to  see  them." 

"  Then  why  not  go  V  asked  the  other. 

"Because  my  uncle  would  not  like  it.  He  did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  race  tin>e,"  replied  Henry,  "  we 
none  of  us  knew  it  this  morning." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  that  he  would  not  like  you 
to  see  these  races  1" 

**  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  would  be  angry  with  me," 
returned  Henry,  *'  if  you  and  1  were  to  go  quietly  on 
the  course  and  see  the  races.  1  think  he  would  not; 
and  when  one  has  lived  with  people  a  long  time,  one 
may  always  know  what  they  like  and  what  they  dis- 
like, without  their  telling  it  in  so  many  words ;  but  I 
know,  yes,  1  am  quite  sure,  that  he  would  be  much  bet- 
ter pleased  if  we  were  to  come  straight  home ; — I  know 
he  would,  Marten ;"  and  he  looked  up  to  his  compan- 
ion with  a  beseeching  look,  which  Marten  well  under- 
stood. 

"  Well,  foolish  boy,"  replied  Marten,  kindly,  "  you 
shall  have  your  way,  that  is,  I  will  return  in>mediately 
with  you,  though  I  don't  say  through  the  hack-streets. 
While  1  am  under  the  roof  of  your  revered  guardian,  I 
make  it  a  principle  of  pleasing  him  in  every  thing,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  repent  of  so  doing." 

"  If,  then,  you  do  wish  to  please  my  uncle,"  said 
Henry,  "  do  let  us  return  by  the  way  we  came.  Let  us 
make  haste  :  in  this  way  we  shall  avoid  all  our  ac- 
quaintance, and  then  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  breaJc 
our  resolution ;  for  I  feel  just  as  if  I  might  be  tempted." 

"  Then  you  feel  like  a  v-ery  weak  persop,  Milner^"  re- 
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plied  Marten.  "  Have  you  no  resolution  1 — no  strength 
of  mind  1 — What  a  poor  creature  you  must  be.  I  do 
not  like  these  doctrines  by  which  you  put  all  men  on  a 
par  as  far  as  the  power  of  resisting  temptation  goes. 
If  1  tell  you  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  go  to  these  same 
stupid  races,  you  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  permit  me  to 
get  out  of  the  town  in  any  direction  1  choose." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  interior  of  the  post-office, 
in  one  corner  of  which  this  rapid  dialogue  had  taken 
place — for  it  was  a  very  rapid  one,  and  was  soon  con- 
cluded, although  it  has  taken  me  some  lime  to  write  it 
— and  walked  with  somewhat  more  than  his  usual  dig- 
nity (and  he  was  a  young  man  of  noble  bearing)  directly 
forward  to  that  part  of  the  street  where  was  the  hotel 
above-mentioned ;  and  thus  slipped,  of  his  own  free  will 
and  accord,  into  the  net  which  had  been  laid  for  him,  by 
persons  who  had  not  half  his  wit,  and  not  one-tenth  of 
his  worth. 

It  seems  that  my  lord's  valet  had  been  in  pursuit  of 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge,  and  had  just  re- 
appeared in  the  front  of  the  hotel,  when  he  espied  the 
objects  of  his  search  advancing  towards  him. 

Having  recovered  his  features  from  the  effects  of  the 
broad  grin  which  the  sight  of  his  game  had  excited,  he 
advanced  to  the  young  gentlemen  with  an  exceedingly 
obsequious  air,  and  delivered  his  message  with  an  accu- 
racy of  tact  which  much  knowledge  of  the  world  only 
could  have  given  him. 

"  There  now !"  said  Henry,  scarcely  able  to  restrain 
himself  as  he  pursued  Marten,  who  had  shot  off  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  the  valet.  "  The  very  thing  I 
expected ;  I  knew  how  it  would  be." 

"  Did  you  speak,  sir  V  asked  the  valet. 

Henry  made  no  answer ;  indeed  there  was  no  time, 
for  he  was  almost  compelled  to  run,  in  order  to  keep 
Marten  in  sight ;  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  not  only  of  the  young  noble- 
man, but  of  Wellings,  Clayton,  and  the  two  younger 
Hargraves. 

•'  But  these  heroes,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, who  looked  somewhat  blank,  feeling  that  he  was 
already  five  shillings  poorer  than  he  had  been  an  instant 
before — were  all  blandness  and  courtesy,  and  there  was 
no  end  of  the  interchanges  of  polite  and  agreeable  ex* 
pressions  on  the  occasion  of  this  happy  meeting. 
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^^  Really,  Mr.  Marten,  Mr.  Milner,  how  unexpected! 
*»Who  could  tiave  thought  ?  old  days  again ! — the  last 
persons  we  could  have  hoped  for ! — the  first  persons  we 
could  wish  for !  You  must  sit  down  with  us. — Waiter, 
two  more  covers — hurry  the  cook  Really,  upon  my  word, 
this  is  capital — ^fine— delightful,^'  &c.  <&c.  But  in  this 
case  we  must  have  recourse  to  our  old  friend  et  cetera. 

These  compliments  had  hardly  passed  before  the  table 
was  covered.  My  lord  took  the  head,  and  Mr.  Wai- 
tings the  bottom;  Mr.  Marten  and  Mr.  Milner  were  to 
sit  by  my  lord. 

'*  These  are  my  guests,  Mr.  Wellings,"  said  the  young 
nobleman. — **  Bring  us  a  bottle  of  claret,  waiter,  your 
very  best  claret ;  there  is  no  wine  suiferable  in  hot 
weather  but  claret." 

The  weather  was  indeed  very  hot,  and  the  young  men 
were  all  thirsty ;  but  Henry  remembered  the  trick  which 
had  been  played  him  at  the  Ferns,  and  he  thought  that 
the  eye  of  Benjamin  was  directed  towards  him  just  at 
the  moment  that  my  lord,  having  helped  himself  and 
Marten,  was  presenting  him  with  a  deep  glass  filled  with 
the  clear  rosy  liquor. 

"1  drink  water  only,  my  lord,"  he  said ;  "  1  have  no 
inclination  for  a  swimming  head  and  sleepy  eyes.  I  can 
take  nothing  but  water." 

"  Really,  Henry,"  said  Marten,  "  I  think  one  glass  of 
this  cooling,  refreshing  beverage  would  not  hurt  you." 

"  Hurt  him  1"  repeated  my  lord ! 

"  Hurt  him !"  said  Wellings ;  *'  it  would  do  him  all  the 
good  in  the  world." 

The  two  Hargraves  were  silent,  however,  knowing 
themselves  to  be  suspected  characters. 

*'  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Henry,  "  but  I  cannot 
take  any  wine." 

Wellings  would  have  pressed  it,  but  Marten  begged 
that  no  force  might  be  put  upon  his  friend>  and  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped ;  nevertheless.  Marten  and  my  lord 
finished  the  bottle,  though  unassisted  by  Henry ;  for  the 
beverage  was  extremely  grateful.     The  quantity  was 

nothing  to  Lord  F ,  although  he  took  far  the  greater 

half:  but  the  few  glasses  which  Marten  took,  as  his 
general  habits  were  particularly  moderate,  were  quite 
sufficient  to  exhilarate,  though  by  no  means  to  intoxicate 
him.  There  was  no  time  for  sitting  after  the  luncheon, 
or  dinner,  or  whatever  my  reader  may  choose  to  de- 
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nominate  this  mjoal.  The  young  men,  therefore,  called 
for  the  reckoning,  after  which,  and  after  my  lord  had 
insisted  on  paying  for  Henry  and  Marten,  the  young 
nobleman  said,  **  1  am  truly  sorry,  Mr.  Marten,  that  1 
have  no  sort  of  carriage  with  me,  in  which  1  could  pos- 
sibly appear  on  the  course — walk,  therefore,  we  must, 
and  you  must  favour  me  with  your  arm.  We  will  get 
into  the  first  booth,  where  I  expect  to  find  the  Lady 

J and  two  or  three  more  ladies  of  my  acquaintance, 

to  whom  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world 
in  introducing  you.  You  are  not  to  refuse — so  give  me 
your  arm,  my  good  fellow." 

"  We  must  be  off  directly.  Marten,"  said  Henry,  in  some 
distress.     "  Marten,  I  have  something  to  say.'* 

"  Speak  it  out,  my  noble  fellow,  then,"  remarked  Lord 
F .     "What  is  it?" 

**  I  shall  be  in  the  field  near  Prince  Rupert's  tree,"  said 
Henry ;  "  when  you  leave  the  course,  I  will  wait  for  yoa 
thereabouts."  , 

"  Hear  him,  hear  him !"  cried  Wellings,  who  by  this 
time  liad  drunk  and  talked  away  his  forced  politeness. 
"We  will  see  to  that." 

'*  You  had  better  come  with  us,"  added  Marten,  in  a 
sort  of  constrained  and  uneasy  tone;  "you  had  better 
come." 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure,"  remarked  the  young  noble- 
man, drawing  Marten  out  of  the  room.  Henry  was  run- 
ning out  after  them,  hardly  knowing  what  he  ought  to  do, 
or  even  what  he  wished  to  do,  when  Wellings  and  Ben- 
jamin Hargrave,  inserting  an  arm  in  each  of  his,  almost 
forced  him  after  thoseof  the  party  who  were  gone  before. 

Lord  F ,  though  a  weak  young  man,  was  by  no 

means  so  low-bred  and  vulgar  as  those  were  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  Henry;  though  engaged  in  a 
frolic,  he  conducted  it  in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  as  did 
his  partners  in  the  jest,  as  long  as  he  was  present ;  but 
the  party  were  no  sooner  in  the  street,  and  my  lord  and 
Marten  at  a  small  distance,  than  they  began  to  display 
the  spirit  of  which  they  were  formed,  by  using  language 
which  would  have  suited  a  dog-kennel  rather  than  the 
street  of  a  polite  city.  Not  that  they  carried  on  any 
connected  conversation  with  each  other,  but  rather 
dropped  certain  expressions  from  time  to  time  which 
served,  as  well  as  longer  sentences  could  possibly  have 
done^  to  cognvey  their  thouglits  on  what  t^ey  saw  and 
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heard  around  them  to  each  other**  minds ;  adding  winfs, 
nods,  and  gestures,  by  way  of  comn>ent  on  any  passages 
which  nii^ht  appear  dark. 

Henry  felt  himself  excessively  uneasy,  as  might  be 
supposed,  in  this  company,  and  tried  once  or  twice  to 
shake  off  their  arms ;  but  they  clung  fast  to  him,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  extricate  himself 
without  coming  to  a  downright  hustle,  which  he  could 
not  think  of  in  the  public  streets. 

In  the  mean  time,  Marten  looked  back  several  times 
towards  him,  and  seemed  e-asy  in  finding  that  he  was 
following  him. 

Henry  had  hoped  that  during  his  progress  through  the 
streets,  he  should  see  some  one  to  whom  he  was  known, 
and  to  whom  he  might  appeal  in  his  difficulty ;  for  he 
had  resolved  to  make  his  best  way  home  the  moment 
his  tormentors  should  let  him  loose.     No  auxiliary, 
however,  appeared,  and  on  coming  near  to  the  infirmary, 
he  saw  the  whole  of  the  race-ground  extended  before 
him,  the  course  itself  being  encompassed  on  the-  side 
nearest  him  by  a  dense  throng ;;  beyond  which  appeared 
stalls  and  booths,  huge  caravans,  and  stages  for  mounte- 
banks and  monkeys.     Added  to  the  noise  made  by  the 
throng,  were  (as  it  seemed  to  Henry's  ears)  the  sounds 
of  as  many  instruments  of  music  as  played  before  the 
golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had  set 
up.     But  there  was  neither  harmony  or  melody  in  their 
tones,  for  they  belonged   to  the  different   stages  and 
shows ;  and  if  the  musieians  agreed  in  any  thing,  it 
seemed  only  in  the  efforts  which  they  made  to  out- 
scrape,  outscreech,  outblow,  and  outdrum  each  other. 
But  these  were  not  the  most  ungrateful  sounds  which 
met  Henry's  ears ;  indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  he  were 
not  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with  the  scraping, 
screeching,  and  drumming;   but  the  oaths  and  curses, 
the  profane  and  indecorous  language  which  he  heard  on 
all  sides  as  he  advanced  through  the  half-drunken  mob, 
did  indeed  fill  him  with  horror,  and  excite  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  shame  at  the  idea  of  making  one  in  such  a  scene. 

"  1  ought  not  to  be  here — I  will  get  away  if  I  can," 
were  the  words  which  he  would  have  spoken  had  there 
been  any  one  near  who  could  have  understood  him ;  but 

^arten  and  Lord  F had,  it  seems,  taken  another 

course,  by  which  they  had  got  into  the  race-ground 
without  passing  through  this  worst  part  of  the  throng; 
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whereas,  Well ings  and  Benjamin  Hargrave  had  intention- 
ally brought  Henry  into  the  very  centre  of  it. 

Those  persons  who  would  form  a  true  estimate  of 
ivhat  these  sort  of  public  amusements  are,  should  enter 
them  by  such  avenues  as  that  which  was  chosen  for  the 
initiation  of  young  Milner,  and  not  in  an  elegant  phaeton 
and  four,  from  which  the  vulgar  and  profligate  mob  re- 
cede at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  thus  inevitably  withdraw- 
ing the  coatser  vices  of  these  unholy  assemblies  from 
the  delicate  eye.  Perhaps,  however  (unintentionally 
though,  it  may  be  sure),  Mr.  Wellings  and  Mr,  Benjamia 
Hargrave  were  doing  tiie  best  thing  they  possibly  could 
for  Henry,  by  showing  him  the  ugly  side  at  once  of  this 
picture  of  earthly  pkasure ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  he 
never  in  his  life  had  experienced  more  real  disgust. 
The  young  men  were  now  arrived  precisely  in  that 
place  where,  by  going  straight  forward,  they  must  needs 
arrive  at  the  race-ground,  and,  by  turning  to  the  left, 
come  to  the  bridge. 

Here  Henry  stood  still,  though  surrounded  by  people, 
saying,  "Now,  good  afternoon,  Mr.  Welhngs;  I  go  no 
farther  this  way,"  pointing  to  Pitchcroft. 

"  You  don't,  do  you  1"  said  Wellings ;  "  we  will  see 
to  that." 

"  Not  an  inch,"  replied  Henry.     "  I  am  going  home." 

"  You  are  going  on  the  course,"  replied  Wellings. 

"  I  am  not,"  returned  Henry,  shaking  the  hands  of  his 
companions  from  his  arms  with  such  force  as  almost  set 
him  free ;  but  being  seized  again  as  suddenly,  he  grew 
angry,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  eye  kindled,  while  he 
struggled  violently  to  disengage  himself,  tlie  mob  gather- 
ing round  at  the  same  time,  and  crying  shame  on  the 
two  full  grown  men  who  were  thus  handling  a  mere  boy: 
for,  to  do  Wellings  and  Benjamin  Hargrave  justice,  they 
did  not  attempt  to  strike  Henry,  but  merely  to  force  him 
in  the  direction  they  would  have  him  go.  At  length,  an 
old  woman,  who  was  selling  some  sort  of  liquor  at  a 
stall,  bade  them  be  quiet  for  a  couple  of  cowards,  and 
let  the  boy  alone,  using  language  quite  appropriate  to 
the  scene  and  plac«.  Had  Mr.  Clayton  been  present, 
Henry  might  have  had  a  friend ;  for  he  had  barred  vio- 
lence when  he  made  the  l)et,  but  had  walked  off  with 
Samuel  Hargrave  in  another  direction*  Henry,  there- 
fore, had  no  friend  at  hand  among  those  with  whom  he 
had  dined,  and  the  scurrility  of  the  old  woman  rather 
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tended  to  inflame  than  to  appease  Welling^  when  a  stont 
youn^  man,  bursting  through  the  mob  threatened  Mr. 
Weilings  that  if  he  did  not  let  the  lad  alone,  he  would 
call  the  constables  up  to  see  fair  pluy. 

The  threat  had  its  effect.  Mr.  Weilings  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hargrave  imn>ediately  quitted  tbHsir  hold  of 
their  captive,  saying, "  There — go  home  and  tell  Nunkey; 
^but  what  sort  of  a  man  are  you,  that  you  can't  take  a 
joke  1" 

As  Henry  turned  from  them,  he  reoognised  the  person 
who  had  taken  his  part  as  the  same  who  had  pushed  be* 
tween  him  and  Marten  in  the  morning; — a  young  coun- 
try fellow  in  a  new  smock-frock. 

'^  Did  not  1  tell  you,  young  master,"  said  the  country- 
man, ^*  that  when  you  and  your  friend  came  to  this  here 
town,  there  would  be  two  more  fools  in  it  than  there  was 
afore  ?  Half  my  prophecy  is  come  true,  I  see ;  for  what 
did  you  come  here  at  all  for,  if  you  did  not  intend  to  go 
on  the  course  and  see  the  sport?" 

''  You  may  well  ask  that,"  said  Henry ;  "  but  I  thank 
you  for  speaking  a  kind  word  for  me." 

"  I  must  say,"  replied  the  youth,  "  that  I  was  much 
taken  with  you  in  the  morniug,  because  you  took  my 
bit  of  a  joke  so  pleasant  like;  and  I  am  glad  if  I  have 
been  able  to  help  you  through  your  trouble." 

Henry  slipped  a  shilling  into  the  hand  of  the  young 
man,  making  his  way  througrh  the  crowd,  soon  found 
himself  on  the  Malvern  side  of  the  bridge ;  and  such  was 
the  agitation  of  his  mind,  that  he  could  hardly  think 
himself  safe  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  place  in  which  he 
had  appointed  to  wait  for  Marten.  Tliere  he  sat  on  the 
hrow  of  the  hill,  upon  a  stile,  looking  directly  down  upon 
the  Vale  of  Teme,  and  over  that  fair  valley  to  the  dis- 
tant heights  of  Malvern,  in  view  of  a  variety  of  scenes, 
where  he  had  spent  hours  of  his  happy  early  days  in  the 
company  of  his  beloved  uncle,  longing  for  the  return  of 
those  peaceful  feelings  which  he  then  enjoyed,  and  in- 
ouiring  whether  he  should  ever  enjoy  such  feelings  again. 
"Yes!"  he  answered^-"  Yes!  I  shall  enjoy  them  in  the 
millennium,  when  our  Lord  reigns  visibly  on  earth. 
Then  I  shall  be  like  a  little  child  again,  following  my 
heavenly  Father,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  a  lamb  loolui 
up  to  his  shepherd." 

In  the  mean  time.  Marten  had  accompanied  Lord  F^— 
to  the  chief  stand :  and,  before  the  commencement  of 
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the  first  heat,  had  been  introduced  to  several  ladies. 
At  length,  seeing  none  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  h&  began 
to  be  restless  and  anxious,  but  was  a  little  relieved  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Samuel  Har- 
grave ;  who  informed  him  that  Milner  was  with  Well- 
ings  and  Benjamin  Hargrave,  and  no  doubt  would  appear 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Marten  however,  after  a  time,  saw  Mr.  Wellings  and 
the  junior  Hargrave  coming  round  the  stand,  but  unac- 
companied by  Henry.  Being  much  alarmed  by  this,  he 
sprang  from  his  seat,  apologizing  to  the  ladies,  and  nwt 
Wellings  on  the  sort  of  ladder  or  staircase,  which  led 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  stand.  There  the  young  man, 
taking  his  station,  and  thus  intercepting  the  passage  of 
Wellings,  asked,  with  no  small  loftiness  of  manner, 
where  Henry  Milner  had  been  left. 

"  How  should  I  know,  Mr.  Marten  1"  replied  Wellings, 
at  the  same  time  imperiously  demanding  permission  to 
pass. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Marten,  "  you  don't  pass  till  you 
tell  me  where  you  left  Milner." 

'*  You  are  at  liberty  to  go  and  see  where  he  may  be," 
retorted  Wellings ;  '*  in  the  mean  time  I  will  trouble 
you  to  stand  out  of  my  way :  and  he  was  advancing  on 
the  enemy,  although  at  much  disadvantage,  inasmuch 
as  Marten  was  above  him,  when  his  antagonist  seized 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  holding  it  firmly,  said,  **  Where 
have  you  left  Milner,  Wellings  1  I  am  decided  you  da 
not  pass  till  you  have  answered  my  question." 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Wellings's  answer  was,  but 
it  inflamed  Marten  so  much,  that  he  shook  the  part  of 
the  coat  which  he  had  grasped,  and  used  some  expres- 
sion so  decisive,  if  not  to  say,  violent,  that  Benjamin 
Hargrave,  who  was  standing  below,  thought  it  time  ta 
interfere ;  and  springing  up  immediately  upon  the  step, 
burst  the  wood  work,  which  giving  way  from  the  top, 
brought  the  three  young  men  with  a  loud  crash  upon 
the  ground.  In  the  fall.  Marten  struck  the  side  of  hia 
face  against  a  projecting  point  of  the  booth,  although  he 
did  not  so  entirely  lose  his  balance  as  to  fall  prostrate  on 
the  earth — in  truth,  he  was  on  his  feet  so  soon  again  as  ta 
be  able  to  assist  Mr.  Hargrave  and  Mr.  Wellings :  and  I 
am  happy  to  say,  that  as  he  raised  Mr.  Wellings,  he 
paid  so  much  respect  to  his  own  character  as^to  beg  his. 
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old  schoolfellow's  pardon  for  a»y  hasty  ezpres^Q  he 
might  have  used. 

Mr.  Welliiigs  could  do  no  other  than  admit  the  apo- 
logy ;  on  which  Marten  again  repeated  his  inquiry  re- 
specting Henry.  *'  Remember^"  he  said,  "  that  I  was 
intrusted  with  him,  and  if  any  thing  has  happened  to 
him,  1  shall  blame  myself." 

"If  you  be  inquiring  for  the  little  chap  as  was  with  ' 
you  this  njorning,  he  is  safe  enough,"  replied  a  rough  . 
voice  from  behind  the  young  men.     "  He  went  over  the 
bridge  towards  his  home ;  I  suppose  it  might  be  an  hour 
agone." 

As  Marten  turned  round  to  thank  the  speaker  for  the 
information,  he  recognised  his  friend  of  the  morning; 
on  wliich  the  young  man  added,  "  You  did  not  rehsh 
my  prediction  respecting  what  the  town  was  to  gain, 
and  the  country  to  lose,  when  you  and  your  friend 
quitted  the  one  to  come  into  the  other  ;  but  to  my  mind, 
there  never  was  a  prophecy  better  made  out." 

"  1  could  find  in  ray  heart,"  returned  Marten,  "  to — ^to 
— but  1  have  had  enough  of  folly  for  one  day  at  least." 
Then,  turning  to  Weliings,  he  said,  **  Good-by,  old 
schoolfellow  !  When  we  meet  again,  1  hope  we  shall 
both  be  wiser !   Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  rude  :  account 

to  Lord  F for  my  sudden  disappearance — and  so 

adieu."  With  that  he  quitted  the  course,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Prince  Rupert's  tree ; — during  the 
first  part  of  his  progress  being  in  such  a  state  of  anger 
against  himself,  that  he  would  gladly,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible, have  changed  his  feelings  with  the  most  miserable 
beggar  he  met  by  the  way.  But  as  the  scene  of  his 
mistakes  became  more  remote,  and  he  entered  upon  the 
breezy  heights  between  the  city  and  the  vale  of  Teme, 
his  mind  gradually  recovered  its  tranquillity ;  and  he 
was  led  to  see,  we  trust  divinely,  that  no  great  harm  had 
happened  after  all ;  and  that  if  the  follies  he  had  fallen 
into  that  day  should  prove  to  have  opened  his  mind,  and 
make  him  feel  the  weakness  of  all  resolutions  made  in 
his  own  strength,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  reason  to 
consider  this  as  one  of  the  happiest  seasons  of  his  life. 

*'  Truly,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  when  1  am  inclined  to  speak 
again  of  mounting  to  the  heights  of  virtue  in  my  own. 
strength,  1  hope  that  1  shall  always  remember  that  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  very  often  set  up  their  tabet-. 
^acle  upon  the  same  eminence." 
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As  Marten  turned  the  brow  of  the  hilV  his  anxieties 
were  relie^ved  by  the  appearance  of  his  friend,  seated 
upon  a  stite,  and  reading  a  small  book,  which  he  had 
hickily  found  in  the  corner  of  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Not  to  be  read  by  any  person  who  is  not  quite  assured  that  he  haS' 

a  Soul. 

Having  traversed  that  long,  high  field,  where  first  the^ 
breezes  of  Malvern  are  felt  by  one  passing  in  that 
direction  from  Worcester,  Marten  entered  a  narrow 
pathway,  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence  near  Prince 
Rupert's  tree,  and  there  saw  Henry  before  him,  sitting 
on  a  stile,  and  deeply  engaged  with  a  small  volume,^ 
which  he  had  lately  procured  as  a  present  for  Maurice 
-^being  no  other  than  that  renowed  collection  of  fairy 
tales,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Blue  Bird  Prince  may 
be  found  at  length.  Henry  had  anticipated  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  these  read  to  him  by  the  yoimg  Hibernian,, 
while  he  was  himself  engaged  in  drawing.  Notwith- 
standing which,  this  book  came  so  opportunely  to  his 
hand,  while  waiting  on  the  stile  for  Marten,  that  he 
drew  it  from  his  pocket  with  the  feelings  of  one  who 
had  found  a  treasure,  and  seating  hinjself  very  conve- 
niently on  the  broad  ledge  of  the  stile„he  was  presently 
lost  to  all  the  world  in  the  contemplation  of  haunted 
castles,  knights  in  armour,  cruel  stepdames,  and  en- 
chanted princesses ;  in  the  mean  time  not  a  solitary 
passenger  disturbed  him — not  a  step  was  heard  near^ 
him — all  those  who  had  been  scattered  over  the  path 
almost  from  sunrise,  were  gathered  together  in  the 
city— -and  none  of  these  were  yet  on  their  way  back, 
with  the  exception  of  our  friend  Marten;  but  Henry 
was  so  lost  in  his  book,  that  he  did  not  heed  the  ap- 

{)roaching  step  of  his  friend ;  hence.  Marten  had  much, 
isisiu'e  to  observe  the  air  of  perfect  peace  which  was 
shed  over  the  whole  person  of  Henry,  as  he  sat  on  thia 
stile,  although  he  had  but  a  partial  view  of  his  features. 
When  our  own  minds  are  in  a  state  of  strong;  exqit^ 
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mentjit  is  often  affecting^  to  observe  the  calmness  of  an- 
other, and  more  so  when  that  other  has  been  subjected  to 
nearly  the  same  agitating  circumstances  by  which  we 
have  been  so  seriously  affected ;  it  is  no  consolation  on 
these  occasions  to  dis»cover  that  the  events  which  ha?e 
80  tiirown  us  oft'  our  balance,  are  altogether  unworthy 
of  producing  such  powerful  effects.  Such  reflections 
do  but  increase  our  mortification.  If  Marten  felt  that 
he  had  acted  weakly,  it  was  no  consolation  to  him  to 
think  that  he  had  been  tempted  to  do  so,  by  Wellings 
and  Ape  Appleby.  This  reflection  only  made  him  the 
more  angry  with  himself,  and  he  was  actually  provoked 
at  the  tranquillity  of  his  young  companion ;  for  the  figure 
of  Henry — unless  where  the  breeze  agitated  the  curls 
upon  his  brow,  as  he  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  placed 
it  on  the  gate  post — was  still  as  a  marble  statue  on  a 
monument. 

"  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting  long,  Henry,"  said 
Marten :  '*  but  what  may  you  be  studying  so  deeply 
there  V 

"  Oh !  Marten,"  replied  Henry,  springing  from  the 
stile,  "  is  it  you  ?  but  you  look  very  hot ;  why  have  you 
come  so  fast  ?  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon.  1  had  a 
book  in  my  pocket,  and  should  not  have  minded  wait- 
ing till  I  had  finished  it." 

"  I  am  fr\,u\  you  have  been  so  well  entertained,"  re^ 
plied  Marten  ;  "nevertheless,  come  on — let  us  get  home 
before  the  mob  can  overtake  us.  But,  Milner,  why  did 
you  leave  me  1" 

*•  1  said  I  should  not  go  upon  the  course.  Marten," 
replied  Henry  ;  "  1  told  you  so,  don't  you  remember  it! 
—1  told  you  where  I  would  wait  for  you." 

"  You  did,"  returned  Marten ;  "  but  make  haste." 
Accordingly  they  passed  briskly  down  the  hill,  nor  did 
they  speak  again  till  they  were  arrived  in  the  fields 
beyond  the  bridge.  At  length  Marten  said,  **  Henry, 
will  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  you  manage  to  keep  out 
of  scrapes ;  I  never  knew  you  to  get  into  any  scrape 
ever  since  1  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance^ 
do  put  me  up  to  this  secret  of  yours — it  is  one  well  worth 
knowing  for  a  young  man  just  beginning  the  world,  who 
does  not  wish  to  be  making  a  fool  of  himself  whenever 
he  enters  company." 

**  I  hope,"  said  Henry,  in  some  alarm,  "  that  you  have 
not  got  into  any  scrape,  Marten,  since  I  left  you  V 
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'*  You  left  me  V  replied  the  other,  laying^  a  stress  on 
the  word  you. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Henry,  not  understanding  the  em- 
phatic enunciation  of  the  pronoun.  "  I  hope  you  have 
not  met  with  any  accident  since  I  left  you ;"  and  the 
younger  looked  up  to  the  elder  with  a  sweet  expression 
of  innocent  anxiety. 

It  was  seldom  that  Marten,  however  irritated  he  might 
be,  was  not  wholly  disarmed  by  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  Henry's  manner ;  and  that  anxious,  unsuspicious  look, 
was  like  a  beam  of  sun  on  a  thin  crust  of  ice.  "  Oh ! 
Milner,"  he  said,  "  would  to  God  I  could  resemble — ^I 
could  be  like  you  !" 

**  Like  me.  Marten,"  replied  Henry ;  "  like  me :  why, 
Marten,  in  what  particular  could  you  possibly  desire  to 
resemble  me  ?" 

"  Simply,"  replied  Marten, "  in  the  consistency  of  your 
character.  You  make  no  pretensions,  and  yet  you  never 
make  such  a  fool  of  yourself  as  I  do ;"  and  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  relate  to  him  what  had  passed  on 
the  course. 

Henry  could  not  restrain  himself  from  smiling  at  the 
account  of  Marten's  misfortune.  But  before  he  could 
say  a  word,  Marten  added,  "  Now,  Milner,  explain  to 
me  this  mystery ;  tell  me  how  you,  who  in  many  re- 
spects are  more  of  a  child  than  most  of  your  age  and 
appearance,  avoid  making  a  blockhead  of  yourself  on 
many  occasions,  in  which  1  cannot  succeed  half  so  weU, 
though  undoubtedly  I  think  myself — and  here  the  young 
gentleman  thought  proper  to  make  a  full  stop,  although 
the  sentence,  as  my  reader  must  have  observed,  was  by 
no  means  complete. 

"Although,  no  doubt,"  retorted  Henry,  "you  are 
much  wiser  than  I  am  :  were  not  you  going  to  say  as 
much,  Marten  1" 

"  1  grant  it,"  he  answered,  "  I  was  indeed  about  to 
say  as  much ;  and,  in  truth,  I  ought  to  be  for  granting 
the  requisite  cateris  paribus^  which  I  am  most  willing  to 
do.  lam  several  years  older,  and  know  more  of  the 
world  than  you  do—" 

"  But  I  do  not  allow,"  returned  Henry,  "  that  I  never 
get  into  scrapes." 

"  Do  you  allow  that  you  escaped  with  more  honoiar 
to-day  than  I  did,  Milner  1"  returned  Marten ;  "  and  also 
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in  the  affair  of  the  supper,  in  the  altics  at  Clent  Green, 
and  once  or  twice  more  which  1  could  mention." 

**  Well,  perhaps,*'  said  Henry,  "  it  may  be  so  in  these 
instances — but  then — " 

*'  In  all  instances  in  which  you  and  I  have  been  equally 
tried,  1  have  found,"  returned  Marten,  "  that  you  have 
escaped  snares  into  which  I  have  fallen ;  and  yet  you 
will  acknowledge,  and  1  must  feel  that — that  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  age — that — " 

"  That  you  are  wiser  than  I  am,"  added  Henry. 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  Marten ;  "  remember,  that  I  put 
the  difference  of  age  into  the  scale." 

"  And  pray,"  returned  Henry,  "  may  not  this  very 
opinion  of  yours,  that  you  are  wiser  than  another,  kt 
that  other  be  ever  so  much  of  a  fool,  be  the  very 
thing  tliat  makes  you  fall  into  scrapes  ?  Now,  I  will 
tell  you.  Marten  :  when  we  were  at  the  post-office  to- 
day, feeling  myself  to  be  what  you  call  a  sort  of  a  fool, 
that  is,  one  who  cannot  stand  against  temptation,  I 
wanted  to  run  out  of  the  town  as  fast  as  1  could — " 

"  Whereas  7,"  replied  xMarten,  "  feeling  myself  to  be 
a  sort  of  a  Solomon,  must  needs  run  my  neck  into  the 
noose.  Thank  you,  Milner,  you  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem (you  have  set  me  down  in  the  land  of  common 
sense).  But  tell  me,  Henry,  who  it  was,  or  what  it  was, 
that  opened  this  peculiar  view  of  the  human  heart  to 
you  1  How  did  you  and  this  piece  of  wisdom  happen  to 
come  into  contact  V 

"  What  wisdom  ?"  said  Henry. 

"  How  came  you  to  understand  this  which  you  have 
just  stated  to  me,  and  which  I  now  see  so  clearly  that 
I  wonder  I  did  not  see  it  before,"  replied  Marten,  "  viz. 
that  your  strength  under  temptations  in  general — a 
Strength  which  1  have  often  wondered  at— 'consists  in 
the  doubts  you  entertain  of  your  own  firmness,  while 
my  weakness  is  the  result  of  my  confidence  V 

"  Marten,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  wish  you  would  talk  to 
Mr.  Dalben  about  these  things,  they  are  too  deep  for 
me.  It  is  not  because  you  think  yourself  strong  that 
you  become  weak ;  or  because  I  think  myself  weak  that 
I  become  strong.  There  is  more  in  it  than  all  that. 
Mr.  Dalben  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  ask  him,  why  it  is 
that  strength  is  given  to  people  who  think  themselves 
weak,  and  denied  to  thosQ  who  think  themselves  stroog^ 
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fiut  do  ask  Mr.  Dalben  about  these  things ;  he  will  ex- 
plain them  better  than  I  can.  But  at  any  rate  don't  say 
that  1  can  resist  temptation :  as  surely  as  you  say  it, 
and  as  surely  as  I  listen  to  it,  you  will  find  me  to-mor- 
row boxing  with  Tom  Bliss,  or  doing  some  other  out- 
rageously foolish  thing.  Do  you  remember  the  flatterer 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  who  went  about  with  a  net  to  ' 
throw  over  the  pilgrims'  heads  V 

"  Really,  Milner,"  returned  Marten,  "  you  are  the 
most  extraordinary  compound  of  the  child,  and  I  will 
not  say  what,  that  I  ever  met  with ;  but  as  you  wish  it, 
I  will  have  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Dalben  on  what 
we  have  been  talking  of;  but  see  you  not  the  people 
running  down  the  path  by  Prince  Rupert's  tree  1  The 
sport  is  over,  I  suppose ;  come  on,  or  we  shall  be  over- 
taken by  the  multitude." 

The  two  young  men  then  mended  their  pace,  and  re- 
joined Mr.  Dalben  in  his  quiet  study,  just  at  the  moment 
in  which  Mrs.  Kitty  was  wheeling  in  (for  her  progress 
much  resembled  that  of  a  go-cart  upon  wheels)  with  the 
hissing  urn.  And  Marten  and  Henry  suffered  no  other 
subject  to  be  introduced  until  they  had  told  all  their 
adventures ;  which  being  concluded,  Marten  asked  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Dalben  respecting  public  amusements. 

"  My  opinions  are  very  shortly  given  with  respect  to 
them,  Mr.  Marten,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  religious  people 
cannot  do  away  with  them,  and  worldly  people  cannot 
do  without  them  ;  neither  can  they  be  assimilated  to  the 
tastes  of  pious  persons,  if  they  are  to  be  agreeable  to 
those  who  are  not  pious.  Become  right-minded  in  aU 
essential  matters,  and  you  will  be  as  unable  to  relish  a 
horse-race,  a  fox-hunt,  or  a  common  stage-play,  as  a 
well-educated  gentleman  would  be  to  enjoy  an  Abys- 
sinian feast." 

"  You,  then,  disapprove  of  these  things,  Mr.  Dalben," 
replied  Marten. 

"  1  never  rail  against  them,"  returned  the  old  gentle- 
man. '^  Make  a  man  a  Christian,  and  he  will  think  no 
more  of  any  of  them ;  he  will  have  higher  aims,  and 
higher  objects  ;  his  taste  will  be  refined,  and  he  will  be 
incapable  of  relishing  them.  Much  labour,  my  dear  Mr, 
Marten,  is  lost  in  hewing  and  hacking  at  the  branches 
of  folly,  whilo  the  roQt  is  allowed  to  flourish  in  tb9 
ground*" 
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*^Then  yon  don't  think  that  I  did  very  wrong  ingoing 
to  these  races,  Mr.  Dalben,'*  said  Marten. 

"  Why  should  you  suppose  so  V  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 
**  Did  you  ever  find  me  a  severe  censor,  Mr.  Marten  1 
What  right  have  I  to  go  beyond  what  is  written  V 

"  But,"  remarked  Henry,  "  I  thought,  uncle,  that  jrou 
did  not  like  us  to  mix  with  bad  company  ;  and  I  assure 
you  that  among  the  crowd  on  the  race-ground  there  are 
swearing  and  drunkenness,  and  very  shocking  things.'' 

"  Now,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben,  "  you  have  indeed 
brought  the  question  within  the  scope  of  Scripture;  and 
I  can  recollect  several  precepts  which  bear  upon  our 
point,  as  in  Rom.  xii.  2 :  '*  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good  and  accept- 
able and  perfect  will  of  God." 

Thus  they  conversed  till  they  had  finished  their  repast. 
After  whicn,  Henry  having  withdrawn  to  hear  Maurice 
read,  Marten  brought  forward  the  same  subject  of  dis- 
course which  he  had  had  with  Henry  during  their  walk, 
viz.  how  it  should  happen,  as  it  had  done  in  many  in- 
stances, that  his  young  friend  should  pass  irreproach- 
ably through  trials  which  his  elders  could  not  with- 
stand. And  the  result  of  these  inquiries  of  Marten's 
was,  that  Mr.  Dalben  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  ideas 
of  the  young  man  with  regard  to  religion  were  totally 
without  order ;  and  that  although  he  had  a  knowledge 
of  some  particular  points,  and  a  high  respect  for  religion 
in  general,  yet  confusion  and  darkness  still  reigned  in 
his  mind.  He  pointed  this  out  to  him,  and  asked  his 
permission  to  endeavour  to  give  some  arrangement  and 
consistency  to  his  ideas. 

Marten  had  been  humbled  by  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  he  was  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  at  the  moment  to 
learn  as  a  child — for  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble.  He  therefore  gave  Mr.  Dalben 
every  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  way  he  thought 
best.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Dalben  began  with  speaking  of 
the  Divinity  as  of  an  infinite  being,  and  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  to  wit,  holiness,  justice,  mercy,  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  omniprescence ;  and  proved  to  him 
by  reason,  that  if  the  Divinity  is  infinite,  each  attribute 
must  also  be  so,  not  only  in  its  nature,  but  its  exercise, 
80  that  each  of  these  must  have  its  perfect  work. 
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**  So  far,"  replied  Marten,  "1  thoroughly  comprehend» 
inasmuch  as  if  we  allow  any  one  attribute  to  be  im- 
perfect, either  in  its  nature  or  influences,  we  give  up 
our  axiom,  to  wit,  that  the  Divinity  is  infinite.^' 

"  So  far  well,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  and  it  then  fol- 
lows, by  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  that  even  those 
attributes  which  seem  most  adverse  to  each  other  must 
be  reconciled,  and  made  so  to  co-operate  as  to  admit  of 
the  infinite  exercise  of  each." 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Marten ;  "  I  cannot  deny  that 
this  must  be  so,  although  I  cannot  see  how  justice  and 
mercy  can  each  have  an  universal  influence." 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  repUed  Mr.  Dalben,  "  that  you 
should  see  how  these  may  operate  and  harmonize  in  the 
dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  those  beings  which  are 
beyond  our  sphere  of  observation ;  but  we  may  under- 
stand from  revelation  how  this  is  effected  in  the  deal- 
ings of  the  Almighty  respecting  ourselves ;  and  this,  for 
the  present,  is  quite  sufficient  for  us." 

**  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  repUed  Marten;  and  yet  you  wiU 
permit  me  to  ask  you,  if  the  Almighty  is  such  as  you 
state  him  to  be,  and  I  have  no  question  but  that  you  are 
perfectly  right,  how  did  sin  enter  into  creation?" 

**  I  consider,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  that  sin  may  be 
compared,  as  it  frequently  is  in  Scripture,  to  darkness  ; 
as  righteousness,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  light;  light 
being  an  actual  existence,  and  darkness  being  only  the 
absence  of  light;  holiness  or  righteousness,  for  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find  the  exact  word  to  oppose  to 
sin,  consisting  in  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  sin  being  a  simple  deficiency  or  falling  off  from  that 
divine  participation."  ' 

"  You  are  opening  a  new  view  of  these  things  to  me, 
Sir,"  replied  Marten. 

"  A  true  one  1  trust,  Mr.  Marten,"  returned  Mr.  Dal- 
ben ;  *'  God  forbid  that  I  should  darken  counsel  without 
knowledge." 

"  But  pray  go  on,  sir,"  said  Marten. 

"Probably,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "the  first  grand 
lapse  of  created  beings  consisted  in  the  admission  of 
the  very  principle  which  you  uttered  but  a  few  days 
since,  when  you  spoke  of  virtuous  resolution  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  well-educated  young  man." — ^A  smile 
passed  over  the  features  of  Marten  as  Mr.  Dalben  spoke; 
tt  was  suggested  by  the  comparison  which  the  old  gen* 
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tleman  had  so  unwontedly  drawn,  but  Mr.  Dalben  was 
too  much  eng^aged  in  his  subject  to  observe  it. — *'  We 
can  fancy/*  he  continued,  **  we  can  imagine  the  great 
archangel  Satan,  never  having  experienced  as  we  have 
the  weakness  and  dependence  of  his  nature,  glorying 
first  in  his  imaginary  strength — ^his  intellectual  powers 
as  far  above  ours  as  ours  excel  those  of  a  new-bom 
babe — the  vast  capacity  of  his  angelic  mind,  the  swift* 
ness  and  depth  of  his  thoughts,  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge— which  grasped,  perhaps,  the  histories  and  confor- 
mation of  a  thousand  worlds ;  and  we  can  understand 
how,  in  the  contemplation  of  these  created  excellencies, 
he  may  he  gradually  withdrawn  from  that  spirit  of  entire 
dependence  which  ever  must  exist  between  the  created 
and  the  Creator.  And  thus,  perhaps,  the  first  great 
branch  separated  itself  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  devouring  flames  which  shall  bum 
for  ever." 

'*  According  to  perfect  justice,"  replied  Marten;  *'  but 
where  was  the  exercise  of  perfect  mercy  in  allowing 
even  one  to  fall,  and  fall  for  ever  1" 

•*  These  are  subjects  decidedly  above  us,  Mr.  Marten,** 
replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  *'  yet  permit  me  to  suggest  one  in- 
quiry. May  it  not  be  possible  that  it  was  necessary,  for 
tne  greater  good  of  the  mass  of  created  being-=-in  short, 
for  producing  the  utmost  possible  quantum  of  felicity, 
that  some  examples  should  be  made  T  But  I  feel  that 
these  speculations  are  beyond  us;  we  are  assured  that 
sin  exists— that  by  nature  we  are  separated  from  God)  i 
and  that  divine  mercy  has  prepared  the  means  of  satis- 
fving  that  divine  justice,  and  of  so  uniting  us  to  God, 
that  neither  our  own  folly,  or  the  powers  of  hell,  shall 
ever  again  be  able  to  separate  us  from  him — as  in  John 
X.  7  :  '  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  me  ;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and 
they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand.*  And  also  we  have  this  verse  in  Rom. 
viii.  38,  39 ;  '  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come^  nor  height,  not 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  foe  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Ohrist  Jesus.^ 

"  Now,  this  restoration  of  man  to  the  Father  throQgh 
the  Son,  and  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  great 
work  of  ssdvation,  the  object  aimed  at  through  all  the 
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progress  of  this  work  from  first  to  last,  and  the  same 
process  is  pursued  with  each  individual  who  is  to  be 
made  partaker  of  these  glorious  benefits." 

**  Are  you  one  of  the  redeemed  ?  and  I  doubt  it  not,  my 
son,"  said  Mr.  Dalben.  **  Omniscience  foresaw  it  would 
be  so,  and  omniscience  decreed  it  long  before  you  en- 
tered into  being.  Divine  mercy  provided  the  Redeemer^ 
and  divine  justice  acknowledged  his  sufficiency.  But 
inasmuch  as  this  doctrine  has  its  opposers,  I  am  bound, 
I  feel,  to  give  you  chapter  and  verse  in  corroboration  of 
it.  St.  Paul  thus  writes  to  the  Ephesians:  'According 
as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  unto  the 
adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,'  &c. — Eph.  i.  4 — 5. 
And  also  in  Romans  :  '  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he 
also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many 
brethren.' — Rom.  viii.  89.  In  the  due  course  of  time, 
the  manhood  was  received  into  the  Godhead  in  the  per- 
son of  our  Lord,  and  he  that  is  infinite  in  his  union  with 
the  Father  (for  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  one),  by  his  own  infinite  merits  and  sufiferings  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale,  so  entirely  overbalanced  your 
finite  offences,  that  your  freedom  was  purchased,  and 
being  reconciled  to  the  Father,  you  entered  into  being 
not  under  a  sentence  of  tonBemnation,  but  an  object  of 
the  divine  favour,  and  one  prepared  for  farther  mercies. 

"  Yet  was  it  needful  for  you  that  you  should  experi- 
ence the  anguish  of  sin,  and  be  made  to  know  the  weak- 
ness of  your  nature,  in  order  that  the  works  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  should  have  their  full  exercise  in  your 
person. 

"  Neither  do  predestination  or  justification  affect  us 
personally :  I  mean,  as  regarding  our  individual  charac- 
ters, until  the  Holy  Spirit  commences  his  work  with  us. 
Every  saint  who  is  now  in  glory  was  born  in  sin,  and, 
as  to  his  original  nature,  the  child  and  heir  of  hell. 
Much,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  him,  be- 
fore he  is  personally  fitted  for  the  society  of  the  sons 
of  God ;  and  this  work  is  what  God  the  Spirit  has  under- 
taken to  accomplish  for  us. 

"  And  of  these  divine  works,  my  dear  Marten,"  con- 
tinued the  e'ld  genitlemain,  **  we  have  a  beautiful  emblem 
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BOW  before  us. — Look  at  that  tree  before  the  window 
which  is  bending^  down  with  the  weight  of  its  froit 
You  see  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the  richness  of  its 
foliiige — there  is  not  a  fairer  plant  in  all  the  garden.^ 

"  I  see  it,  sir,"  said  Marten. 

"  When  I  first  came  to  this  house— it  may  be  now 
thirty  or  more  years  since — that  fair  tree  was  no  other 
than  a  crab-stock — a  healthy  and  flourishing  stock  in- 
deed, and  one  which,  in  the  spring,  put  forth  multitude 
of  blossoms  of  a  most  delicate  appearance ;  but  ttie 
fruit,  Mr.  Marten,  the  fruit  was  naught,  as  my  old  gar- 
dener used  to  say — fit  only  to  be  thrown  to  the  swine. 

**  You  understand  the  process  by  which  this  same 
stock  became  what  it  now  is,  namely,  grafting,  an  art  by 
which  a  fruitful  branch  is  so  curiously  and  artificially 
united  with  that  which  is  unfruitful,  that  it  becomes  in  a 
manner  one  with  it ;  although  the  old  stock  retains  its 
original  nature  under  the  graft,  proving  thereby,  that  if 
it  is  able  to  produce  fruits  acceptable  to  those  who  water 
and  cultivate  it,  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  that  union 
which  has  been  effected  with  the  fruitful  branch. 

"  III  like  manner,  as  the  gardener  reduces  the  original 
stock  to  a  mere  stem,  divesting  it  of  all  its  shoots  and 
branches  before  he  introduces  the  fruitful  branch ;  so  the 
Holy  Spirit  separates  the  individual,  with  whom  he  is 
about  to  commence  his  glorious  work,  from  his  old 
covenant  head,  and  unites  him  to  the  new  covenant  head; 
namely,  that  head  which»lip  Scripture  is  emphatically 
called  the  branch.  This  spiritual  union  (to  us  a  mystery) 
is  what  is  called  regeneration,  or  the  passage  from  the 
old  dead  state  into  a  new  and  spiritual  state  of  beings. 

"  In  entering  into  this  new  state  of  being,  the  new- 
born soul  receives  a  set  of  faculties  whereby  it  is  ena- 
bled to  comprehend  spiritual  things,  and  to  apprehend 
those  divine  instructions  which  it  cannot  admit  by  na- 
ture. *  For  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  :  for 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can 
be.' — Rom.  viii.  7. 

'*  But  whereas  it  takes  a  length  of  time  before  the  tree, 
which  has  been  grafted,  is  able  to  bring  forth  fruits  in 
perfection  from  the  good  stock;  and  whereas  the  branches 
which  the  old  stock  is  continually  throwing  out, 
would,  without  the  care  of  the  gardener,  utterly  impede 
and  destroy  the  fruitlessness  of  the  engrafted  brancbt 
•o  the  feelings  of  our  old  and  corrupt  oature  too  o/leo 
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Utterly  destroy  the  usefulness,  and  tarnish  the  honour  of 
the  child  of  God,  rendering  it  necessary  for  his  heavenly 
Father  to  exercise  him  with  many  sorrows,  and,  as 
it  were,  to  encompass  him  with  thorns,  lopping  his  most 
flourishing  branches,  and  disturlHng  his  habitation. 

*'  And  thus  the  regenerate  are  taught  to  use  those 
divine  faculties  with  which  they  were  endowed  in  the 
moment  of  regeneration,  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctifying 
unto  them  the  exercises  of  adversity,  and  fitting  them 
to  enter  into  that  glory  which  was  prepared  for  them 
firom  the  beginning. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Marten,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  these  doctrines  plain  to  you,  you  will  perceive, 
that  so  far  from  our  ever  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing 
like  inherent  or  natural  strength,  wisdom,  or  what  you 
term  virtue,  by  which  I  understand  a  sort  of  sense  of 
morality,  that  may  be  depended  upon  in  times  of  trial, 
it  appears  that  all  which  proceeds  from  ourselves  is  cor- 
rupt, and  that  if  we  at  any  time  produce  the  fruits  of 
good  works,  it  can  only  be  through  our  union  with  the 
branch." 

"  Permit  me,  sir,"  said  Marten,  "  to  commit  what  you 
have  said  to  paper,  for  your  inspection  and  for  my  own 
consideration.  I  feel  that  all  you  have  said  is  perfectly 
right,  but  the  ideas  are  aU  so  entirely  new  to  me,  that  I 
fear  I  cannot  take  them  in  at  once." 

Thus  finished  this  interesting  conversation. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

A  little  for  all  Tastes. 

Marten  being  now  established  at  Mr.  Dalben's  for 
some  weeks,  fell  at  once  into  the  regular  routine  of  the 
family ;  and  how  sweetly  each  day  followed  another  can 
only  be  conceived  by  those  persons  who,  having  God 
for  their  guide,  understand  the  harmonious  interchange 
of  labour  and  recreation — intellectual  labour,  and  harm- 
less, useful,  and  ingenious  recreation.  As  the  evenings 
became  longer,  more  time  was  devoted  to  conversation ; 
and  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Dalben  finished  his  outline  of 

Vol.  I.— T 
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history,  having  brought  Marten  to  that  point  to  which  he 
had  already  led  Henry  on  an  occasion  stated  above. 

This  point  was  the  fourth  millennium  of  the  earth, 
typified  by  the  fourth  day  of  creation ;  the  account  of 
which  is  to  the  following  eflfect : — 

*'  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let 
them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and 
years :  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven  to  give  hght  upon  the  earth ;  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  made  two  great  lights,  the  greater  light  to  rule 
the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he  made 
the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over 
the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkness :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day." 

"  According  to  our  system  of  types,"  added  Mr.  Dal- 
ben,  "the  sun  is  the  type  of  the  God  incarnate;  the 
moon,  of  the  forms  and  ordinances  and  ruling  powers  of 
the  church;  the  stars,  of  dignities  inferior  to  Christ, 
shining  in  the  periods  of  darkness;  the  heavens,  the 
seat  of  government ;  and  the  dry  land,  the  place  of  the 
church,  or  the  field  prepared  for  divine  cultivation. 
Answerable  to  this,  we  find,  by  comparing  one  history 
with  another,  that  it  was  during  this  millennium  that  all 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  earth  arose ; — ^not  only  all 
the  principal  ones  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  but  all  the  lesser 
ones  mentioned  in  heathen  authors,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. At  the  end  of  this  millennium  our  Lord  also 
became  incarnate,  and  all  the  great  establishments  for 
divine  worship  obtained  their  eminence  and  influence 
over  mankind,  being  as  moons  shining  in  the  seasons  of 
spiritual  darkness. 

"  We  have  httle  assistance  either  from  Scripture  or 

from  heathen  writers,  to  enable  us  to  know  much  of  the 

first  three  millenniums  of  the  earth ;  but  of  the  fourth 

we  have  innumerable  accounts,  not  only  from  prophecy, 

which  enlarges  upon  this  portion  of  time,  but  from  all 

the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  east ;  and 

if  agreeable  to  my  young  auditors,"  continued  the  old 

gentleman,  "  I  shall  take  an  occasion  of  reviewing  this 

millennium  after  I  have  passed  hastily  over  the  fifth  and 

sixth. 

*'  The  fifth  millennium  is  typified  by  the  works  of  th# 
I- 
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iilh  day  of  creation.  *  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  the  great  whale, 
and  every  Uving  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  every 
winged  fowl  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good.  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl 
multiply  in  the  earth.  And  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  fifth  day.' 

^*  This  millennium  commences  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  our  Lord,  and  concludes  about  the  period  of  the 
Danish  kings  of  England. 

'*  The  types  which  are  used  in  the  passage  of  Genesis 
Hbove  cited,"  continued  Mr.  Dalben,  '*  are  all  what  are 
called  accepted,  that  is,  they  are  well  known,  and  can  be 
proved  from  Scripture:  the  mighty  ocean  bein^  the 
mass  of  the  spiritually  dead;  the  fowl,  of  spirits  or 
spiritual  rulers ;  the  fish,  of  those  among  the  heathen 
to  whom  spiritual  life  is  imparted,  or  of  such  as  are  pre- 
pared to  be  drawn  upon  the  dry  land  by  the  net  of  the 
spiritual  Fisherman ;  and  the  whale,  or  leviathan  (for 
the  word  in  Hebrew  is  similar,  and  hath  the  same  im- 
port as  that  translated  leviathan  in  other  places  of 
Scripture),  is  the  western  Antichrist ;  and  these  em- 
blems thus  arranged  by  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience, 
prefigured  the  conversion  of  the  gentiles ;  the  hitherto 
unknown  predominance  of  an  order  of  spiritual  rulers 
extending  their  protecting  wings  over  the  field  or  church,' 
and  the  existence  of  the  great  western  Antichrist  arising 
from  amid  the  gentiles.'' 

"  Wonderful !"  said  Marten ;  "  in  some  societies  a  new 
idea  is  a  prodigy.  But  really,  sir,  you  suggest  more  than 
I  am  able  to  receive  at  once." 

"  I  do  not  desire  you  to  receive  them — far  from  it," 
replied  Mr.  Dalben,  *'  far  from  it.  I  do  not  ask  implicit 
belief,  I  am  only  giving  you  ideas  to  work  upon.  Prove 
and  try  all  I  have  said :  that  system  which  will  not  bear 
research  may  be  ingenious,  but  is  only  the  more  to  be 
rejected  on  account  of  its  plausibility.  I  myself  have 
no  doubt  but  that  many  passages  of  Scripture,  if  not 
whole  books,  are  written  in  a  language  of  which  the, 
types  are  all  taken  enturely  from  the  works  of  nature' 
and  of  art ;  and  that  when  the  signification  of  these 

T  2 
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types  is  perfectly  ascertained,  the  sacred  volumes  will 
unfold  their  wonders,  and  fill  the  mind  with  amazement 
at  the  darkness  in  which  these  things  have  hitherto 
been  involved." 

**  May  1  beg  you,  sir,"  said  Marten,  "  to  go  on  with 
your  explanation  of  this  wonderful  chapter  ?" 

*'  The  sixth  millennium  is  that,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben, 
"in  which  we  live.  It  commenced  about  the  period  of 
the  Danish  kings  of  England — it  will  end  when  perhaps 
least  expected.  It  answers  to  the  sixth  day  of  creation, 
of  which  the  description  is  as  follows ;  '  And  God  said, 
Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his 
kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the  beast 
of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind, 
and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his 
kind :  and  Grod  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female 
created  he  them.'  The  figures  used  in  this  passage,  not 
before  considered  by  us,  are  beasts,  cattle,  and  creeping 
things,  the  man  himself,  and  the  woman  as  one  with  the 
man,  or  included  in  the  man.  All  these  t3^es  are  also 
accepted ;  beasts  being  types  of  nations, — cattle  of  labour- 
ers in  spiritual  husbandry,— the  man  of  Christ, — and  the 
woman  of  the  church,  bound  up  in  Christ,  or  being  one 
with  him.  In  this  millennium  we  are  to  look  for  the 
admission  of  nations  into  the  visible  church,  and  for  a 
class  of  humble  and  laborious  ministers ;  perhaps,  also, 
for  the  renewal  of  the  image  of  Christ  in  many  mem- 
bers of  the  church ;  but  as  the  latter  part  of  this  wonder- 
ful prophecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  the  former  part  only 
in  progress,  1  dare  not  say  more,  or  attempt  to  explain 
that  which  time  only  can  reveal. 

"  But  now  to  proceed  to  our  seventh  day,  as  described 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  this  passage  which 
foreshows  the  time  emphatically  called  the  millennium ; 
and  really,  my  dear  Marten,  I  can  hardly  think  that  you 
can  have  associated  thus  freely  with  our  little  friend  on 
my  right-hand,  without  having  heard  of  the  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth,  which  has  ever  been  the  most  delight- 
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ful  subject  of  our  discourse  and  contemplation  since  he 
has  been  able  to  discern  his  right  hand  from  his  left." 

Mr.  Dalben  and  Marten  having  concluded  their  review 
of  the  outline  of  the  seven  days  of  creation,  recurred 
again  to  the  fourth  day,  which,  as  Mr.  Dalben  informed 
his  pupil,  included  the  whole  of  ancient  heathen  history* 
allowing  ancient  history  to  end  with  our  Saviour,  rather 
than  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire — a  more  natural 
division  of  time,  and  one  more  conformable  wiUi  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  him  for  his  examination  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  several  chapters  of  Daniel, 
showing  him,  that  after  Daniel  had  foretold  the  exist- 
ence of  the  four  great  heathen  empires,  to  wit,  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Roman,  he  followed  down  the  history  of  the  west- 
ern Antichrist  to  the  end,  in  his  seventh  chapter,  and 
that  of  the  eastern  Antichristian  regions,  to  the  ter- 
mination of  all  things,  in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  chap- 
ters; adding,  that  many  persons  who  have  eiq)lained 
prophecy,  have  darkened  counsel  without  knowledge, 
by  confounding  the  geography  of  prophecy,  and  apply- 
ing events  which  are  decidedly  fixed  in  the  east,  with 
things  and  persons  belonging  to  the  west.  Mr.  Dalben 
added  much  more  on  these  subjects  in  this  conversa- 
tion, but  inasmuch  as  we  have  many  other  matters  to 
attend  to,  we  must  leave  these  for  tne  present. 

Henry  thought  that  the  time  which  Marten  had  to 
spend  with  him  flew  more  rapidly  than  any  period  of 
his  life  had  ever  done ;  but  October  came,  and  Marten 
must  go.  Henry  received  permission  to  walk  with  him 
to  Malvern,  and  when  he  had  seen  him  at  the  top  of  the 
coach,  and  seen  the  coach  drive  off,  he  turned  away 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  walking  rapidly,  soon  found  him- 
self removed  from  all  observation.  He  had  several 
miles  to  walk  alone,  and  his  heart  was  sad.  "  1  wish 
the  millennium  were  come,"  he  thought,  "and  then 
there  would  be  no  parting  from  those  we  love."  It  was 
a  cold  morning,  the  wind  was  whistling,  and  every  blast 
scattered  fresh  leaves  upon  the  earth.  In  a  narrow  lane, 
not  far  from  his  own  house,  he  met  a  boy  carrying  a 
frail,  sewed  up  with  string,  and  directed  as  if  it  had  come 
by  the  coach.  The  boy  said  he  was  come  from  Powick, 
and  was  carrying  the  basket,  which  had  arrived  that 
morning,  to  a  gentleman^s  house,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  not  very  d^tant,  though  he  did  not  rightly  know  it 
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**  Come  on  with  me  a  little  way,"  said  Henry,  **  and 
we  shall  come  to  a  gate,  and  then  I  will  show  you  the 
house,  about  two  miles  distant ;  but  you  seem  tired,  that 
fhiil  is  heavy,  and  you  are  but  a  little  concern." 

"  It  is  heavy,  master,**  said  the  boy,  '*  and  I  have  been 
h>oking  everywhere  for  a  strong  stick,  that  I  n^ight  put 
over  my  shoulder,  and  so  hang  the  basket  on  it,  ai^  I 
should  go  more  easy  hke,  then.** 

•*  Well,'*  said  Henry,  "  I  will  look  for  one  for  you ;" 
and  he  turned  into  a  little  coppice  hard  by,  and  by  chance, 
or  perhaps  something  better  than  chance,  found  a  good 
stout  one  ready  on  the  ground,  much  to  his  mind.  He 
returned  immediately  to  the  lane,  and  having  lopped  off 
some  branches,  with  a  strong  knife,  which  he  always 
carried  about  him,  was  just  alK>ut  to  arrange  th«  burthen 
on  the  back  of  the  little  boy,  using  that  kind  and  gentle 
manner  to  which  he  had  always  l^en  accustomed  from 
an  infant,  and  meditating  the  present  of  a  Malvern  cike 
which  Marten  had  given  him,  when  suddenly  the  head 
of  a  hound  appeared  at  the  turning  of  the  lane — another 
and  another  followed,  and  the  next  minute  it  seemed 
that  the  whole  area  of  the  lane  was  fuM  of  these  crea- 
tures, who  came  on  looking  curiously  and  eagerly  on 
the  two  boys. 

"  Oh !  master,"  said  the  younger ;  "  Oh  f  master,  if 
there  ba*an*t  the  hounds,  and  no  huntsman  neither  with 
them ;  and  if  they  should  fly  at  us,  we  should  be  torn 
to  bits  as  sure  as  we  are  here.** 

'*  Stand  back,**  said  Henry,  "  stand  back ;  they  are 
between  us  and  the  stile,  or  we  could  get  into  the  field; 
get  behind  me,  little  boy,  and  stand  still — don't  cry  out.'* 
The  little  boy  got  behind  Henry,  and  Henry  stood  quite 
still,  so  close  to  the  hedge  as  only  to  allow  room  for 
the  boy  to  get  behind  him,  and  thus  he  hoped  that  the 
dogs  would  pass ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  the  leader  came 
up  close  to  Henry,  snufimgand  smelling  in  a  most  suspi- 
cious manner,  and  the  rest  gathered  round  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  or  forty ;  yet,  still,  not  one  of  them  gave 
tongue  or  uttered  a  sound,  and  Henry  still  hoped  they 
would  take  themselves  oflT. 

At  length  the  foremost  inserted  his  head  between 
Henry  and  the  little  boy,  and  jumped  up  behind  the  lat- 
ter, bringing  his  nose  in  contact  with  the  basket,  winch 
was  strapped  round  the  boy*s  shoulders.  Horrible  was 
the  yell  which  the  creature  uttered  as  he  smelt  theco»- 
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ients  of  the  frail,  and  frightful  the  answering  cries  of 
the  other  dogs,  and  the  commotion  which  instantly  en- 
sued in  the  pack. 

"  Throw  the  basket  to  them,"  said  Henry ;  "  slip  it 
from  your  shoulders — it  is  only  in  that  way  we  can  save 
ourselves ;"  but  the  little  boy  could  not  detach  himself 
from  it.  Henry  cut  the  straps  with  surprising  quickness, 
and  let  it  fall  among  the  hounds,  and  then  clambered 
up  the  bank  and  through  the  hedge,  drawing  the  boy 
after  him,  who  being  disencumbered  of  his  \o^  was  not 
slow  in  helping  himself.  He  then  stood  in  the  gap,  amd 
drove  back  more  than  one  of  the  yelping  curs  with  the 
stick  which  he  had  procured  for  the  little  boy ;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  whole  pack  of  four-legged  blood-hunters 
were  in  one  wild  uproar,  tearing  the  contents  of  the 
frail  into  a  million  of  pieces  (for,  unfortunately,  the  bas- 
ket had  contained  a  hare  and  several  partridges),  filling 
the  whole  neighbourhood  with  their  savage  yells,  and 
making  it  appear  that  they  were  only  hsdf  tamed, 
although  they  obey  the  voice  of  the  whipper-in ;  but, 
providentially  for  Henry,  the  huntsman  was  not  far  off; 
he  had  stopped  only  one  minute  to  speak  to  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  no  more  time  than  that  minute,  what  mis- 
chief might  have  been  done !  At  the  cry  of  the  curs  he 
came  galloping  up,  and  soon  reduced  the  savages  to 
order.  He  apologized  to  Master  Milner  for  the  accident, 
but  Henry  did  not  take  his  apology  so  courteously  as 
he  afterward  thought  he  might  have  done  ;  but  beg^ng 
the  huntsman  to  mind  his  savage  crew  another  time, 
he  walked  away  with  the  boy,  who  was  crying  bitterly 
at  the  loss  of  his  basket. 

"  I  shall  go  with  you,  my  little  boy,"  he  said,  "  to 
the  gentleman,  and  tell  him  the  story,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  hot  be  angry ;  and  I  will  give  you  the  money 
for  the  carriage  of  it,  that  you  may  take  it  back  to  your 
master." 

Henry  did  as  he  promised :  he  went  with  the  little 
boy  to  the  gentleman,  whom  he  knew,  at  least  by  sight. 
The  gentleman  took  up  the  matter  more  seriously  than 
Henry  expected,  and  said,  **  that  he  should  request  the 
master  of  the  hounds  to  reprove  his  servant  for  his  care- 
lessness in  losing  sight  of  his  dogs ;"  but  he  was  ex* 
tremely  polite  to  Henry,  and  kind  to  the  little  boy,  giv- 
ing him  half-a-crown  to  make  up  for  all  misfortunes,  and 
thus  ended  this  adventure ;  but  before  Henry  parted 
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firom  the  boy,  which  he  did  in  the  lane  where  they  had 
first  met,  he  pointed  out  to  him  how  thankful  he  ought 
to  be  for  the  mercies  he  had  met  with  that  morning. 

'*  I  shall  remember  you,  master,  whoever  you  be,^ 
replied  the  child,  **  as  long  as  I  live,  and  love  the  thought 
of  you  too;  that  I  shall." 

'*But  chiefly  remember  that  God  who  sent  me  to 
help  you,  little  boy»"  returned  Henry,  as  he  parted  from 
him,  *'  and  then  you  will  be  a  happy  child." 

From  that  day  things  went  on  with  Henry  for  sev- 
eral months  in  so  quiet  a  manner,  and  he  was  so  well 
and  contented,  that  I  have  hardly  any  thing  to  record 
respecting  the  whcrie  period,  excepting  that  ^er  Christ- 
mas that  year  was  a  very  long  deep  snow,  followed  by 
a  frost,  and  Henry,  with  the  help  of  Maurice,  made  a 
fortification  of  snow,  which  they  attacked  one  day  with 
tnow-balls,  and  built  up  the  next ;  and  this  fortification 
passed  away  all  in  one  night,  a  vei^  rapid  thaw  having 
taken  place,  which  whotty  undermined  Henry's  tower. 

About  this  time,  Henry  received  a  letter  from  little 
Berresford,  informing  him  that  he  was  at  present  at  Brus- 
sels with  his  father ;  that  he  attended  an  English  classi- 
cal master  in  that  city,  and  that  he  was  no  longer  called 
Dunce  Berresford.  He  added, "  that  his  father  had  prom- 
ised to  bring  him  to  England  after  another  twelve- 
months,— and  then,  Master  Henry, — then  1  hope  to  come 
to  see  you,"  added  the  child,  **  for  papa  says  that  he  shaU 
never  forget  your  kindness  to  me,  and  he  would  rather  ] 
should  be  with  you  than  with  any  other  boy  in  the  whole 
world."  Major  Berresford  added  a  few  lines  to  this 
letter,  in  which  he  confirmed  aXL  that  his  son  had  said. 

And  now,  as  the  winter  had  been  particularly  severe, 
the  spring  which  followed  was  more  than  usually  de- 
lightful. Mr.  Dalben  also  experienced  so  great  a  re- 
vival of  health  and  strength,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
accompany  Henry  in  many  of  his  walks,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  till  the  summer  was  far  advanced.  And 
how  very  pleasant  were  those  walks ;  how  forcibly  did 
they  remind  Henry  of  his  early  chiklhood  ! 

When  old  persons  are  lively  and  affectionate, — I  do 
not  mean  lively  as  a  kitten  or  a  fawn,  from  the  eflect 
of  mere  animal  spirits, — but  from  having  all  their  wits 
in  full  exercise,  they  must  certainly  be  more  agreeable 
associates  than  those  who  have  less  knowledge  and  less 
CEperience.    And  of  all  the  compaoioBs  Henry  had  ever 
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happened  to  meet  with,  none  ever  made  himself  sO 
agreeable  to  him  as  Mr.  Dalben.  A  walk  with  this  ex* 
cellent  old  gentleman,  when  the  weather  permitted  him 
to  take  it  leisurely,  commonly  embraced  two  objects ; 
viz.  a  lesson  on  natural  philosophy,  and  an  application 
of  that  lesson  to  religious  subjects.  For  instance,  in 
pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  the  dew  of  heaven  is 
conducted  from  the  roots  through  the  delicate  fibres  of 
the  trees  and  plants,  causing  them  to  put  forth  their 
buds  and  blossoms,  and  tender  young  leaves,  and  to  fill 
the  air  with  perfumes  of  the  most  exquisite  odour,  ho 
would  take  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  works  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  entering  the  heart  of  man,  and  pervading 
every  faculty,  causes  the  individual  to  produce  the  fruits 
of  good  works,  and  to  break  out  in  the  song  of  praise, 
and  the  voice  of  adoration. 

Again,  in  remarking  the  variety  of  birds  which  appear 
in  the  woods  in  this  season,  winging  their  way  in  the 
open  heavens,  filling  the  air  with  their  songs,  preparing 
their  nests,  and  conveying  the  seeds  and  germs  of  the 
trees  and  plants  from  place  to  place,  waging  a  perpetual 
war  with  the  insects  and  worms,  which  are  the  enemies 
of  the  vegetable  creation, — he  pointed  out  the  resem- 
blance of  these  to  the  spiritual  protectors  and  rulers  of 
the  church,  whose  business  it  is  to  scatter  the  spiritual 
seed,  and  to  eradicate  the  secret  enemies  of  the  garden 
of  God.  Ho  failed  not,  however,  to  point  out,  that  as 
there  are  noxious  birds,  so  there  are,  and  ever  have  been 
spiritual  rulers  who  rather  devour  than  scatter  the 
good  seed ;  and  he  hence  took  occasion  to  point  out 
from  Scripture  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  the 
bishop  or  eye  of  the  church ;  for  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  words  eye,  and  bird,  are  the  same  in  Hebrew. 
Lessons  given  in  this  way  are  not  easily  forgotten ;  and 
if  forgotten  for  a  while,  they  are  so  associated  with 
objects  which  are  continually  recurring,  that  they  can 
hardly  fail  of  presenting  themselves  again  at  one  time 
or  another. 

The  very  situation  where  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  sat 
while  the  former  gave  this  lesson  to  his  adopted  son, 
could  not  fail  of  being  traced  for  ever  on  his  memory. 

It  was  on  the  point  of  a  hiU ;  a  hill,  indeed,  small  in 
itself,  but  situated  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
Vale  of  Teme.  At  its  foot  was  a  deep  dingle,  winding 
away  into  the  valley,  and  covered  with  woods :  a  laifo 
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bird  was  winging  its  way  over  these  wood9,  m  varf- 
ous  circles;  sometimes  arising  towards  the  heavens, 
sometimes  skimming  closely  over  the-  summits  of  the 
trees ;  and,  at  length,  passing  away  in  the  very  eye  of 
the  sun. 

But  I  must  conchide  my  chapter  m  this  place ;  for, 
although  I  would  wilbngiy  follow  Mr.  Dalben  andHeniy 
in  others  of  their  rural  walks,  being  a  partaker  of  their 
studies,  through  all  the  lovely  scenes  in  which  they 
were  pursued,  whether  by  the  banks  of  sparkling  rOls^ 
or  under  hedges,  fragrant  with  whitethorn,  or  in  gar- 
dens gay  with  lilac  or  laburnum, — ^yet  being  called  to 
attend  to  other  matters,  I  must  necessarily  omit  many 
things  of  this  nature,  and  bring  my  reader  into  scenes 
of  more  active  and  busy  life.  t 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Edgar  Bonville. 

As  May  had  passed,  so  also  passed  the  greater  part 
of  June ;  and  the  long  vacation  being  near  at  hand,  a 
letter  came  from  Mrs.  Bonville,  informing  Mr.  Dalben 
that  Edgar  had  set  his  heart  upK>n  spending  his  vacation 
with  him,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  that  most  de- 
lightful young  man,  viz.  Mr.  Henry  Milner;  adding, 
with  her  usual  flippancy,  "  I  have  been  calculating  Mr. 
Milner^s  age,  and  I  think  that  he  must  now  be  about 
sixteen,  or  on  the  verge  of  it ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  no 
longer  Master  Henry,  but  Mr.  Milner.  I  shall  apprize 
my  Edgar  of  this,  and  beg  him  to  treat  him  with  all  the 
respect  ducf  to  his  advanced  age."  Mr.  Dalben  uttered 
a  sort  of  groan  as  he  folded  up  the  letter,  adding,  "  Well, ' 
so  the  young  man  comes  alone,  it  may  do.  At  any  rate^ 
we  must  endeavour  to  serve  the  poor  boy ;  perhaps  we 
may  be  of  some  use  to  him,  if  we  make  it  our  objectr 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  so  to  be." 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  while  Mr. 
Dalben  and  Henry  were  one  morning  engaged  with  their 
studies,  the  two  younger  Mr.  Hargraves  called.  Al- 
though they  had  only  asked  for  Edgar  Bonville^  they 
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were  ushered  into  the  study,  where,  findingr  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dalben,  they  made  a  very  short 
visit,  leaving  behind  them  the  sweet  assurance  of  an- 
other call  as  soon  as  Mr.  BonviUe  should  have  made  his 
appearance. 

Mr.  Dalben*s  politeness  was  put  to  a  somewhat  se- 
vere test  on  the  occasion ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  he  broke  out  more  vehemently  than  was  cus- 
tomary with  him  : — "  I  had  hoped,"  he  said,  "  to  do 
young  BonviUe  some  service ;  but  if  these  persons  are 
to  be  continually  haunting  my  house  while  he  is  here, 
there  is  little  hope.  Edgar  is  to  take  his  degree  during 
the  next  term,  and  every  moment  is  now  precious  to 
him ;  but  how  will  it  be  possible  for  him  to  study,  if  he 
is  to  be  thus  interrupted!  However,  Henry  Milner,  in 
order  to  set  this  matter  at  rest,  for  once  and  for  ever, 
remember  that  3rou  make  no  engagements  in  which  I 
cannot  be  a  party." 

"  I  thank  you,  uncle,"  replied  Henry,  "  for  laying  this 
command  unon  me ;  it  is  so  comfortable  sometimes  to 
be  commanded." 

Mr.  Dalben  smiled,  for  his  irritable  feelings  were 
evaporated,  and  asked  an  explanation  of  Henry's  re* 
matk.  • 

"  Why,  uncle,"  replied  Henry,  when  one  is  afraid  of 
being  tempted  to  do  what  is  wrong,  to  have  a  person  in 
authority  to  say,  '  I  command  you  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  tliat  temptation,  or  not  to  go  to  that  place,'  is  so 
vastly  pleasant !  I  cannot  bear  being  managed  by  a 
soft  person." 

"  1  am  sure,  Henry,  you  would  not  make  a  hard  man- 
ager," replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  •'  but  there  is  much  reason 
in  your  remark.  A  ruler,  who,  in  material  points,  wants 
firmness,  by  no  means  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects." 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  a  chaise 
and  pair,  well  laden  with  baggage,  drove  to  the  door, 
and  from  thence  issued  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  the  fashion.  Henry,  who  was  sitting  in  his 
projecting  window  in  the  roof  when  this  young  gentle- 
man stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  thought  of  the  noble- 
man whom  he  had  met  at  Worcester,  and  also  recol- 
lected the  Clent  Green  cognomen  of  this  same  noble- 
man. It  must  be  remembered,  that  birds  are  as  well 
known  by  the  colours  of  their  plumage,  as  by  tuch  of 
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their  qualifications  as  are  less  observable  by  the  eye. 
Henry,  however,  hastened  down  to  receive  the  visiter, 
who  he  could  not  doubt  was  Mr.  Bonville,  and  was  met 
by  him  in  the  hall  with  an  urbanity  and  graciousness  of 
manners  which  at  once  banished  from  bis  mind  every 
unkind  feeling  that  might  have  harboured  there  in  those 
times  when  he  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  Edgar 
Bonville  in  his  mind  with  Wellings,  Roger,  and  the 
young  Hargraves;  and  as  he  followed  him  into  the 
study,  and  witnessed  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Dalbeu,  he 
was  more  and  more  inclined  to  like  him. 

Edgar  Bonville  was  more  than  commonly  handsome, 
thouffh,  perhaps,  his  features  were  of  rather  too  delicate 
and  feminine  a  cast,  and  hardly  indicated  great  strength 
of  constitution.  His  eyes  were  of  a  d^k  and  liquid 
Uue,  his  brow  open,  his  nose  and  mouth  finely  turned, 
and  his  hair  so  well  set,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  tor> 
tared  into  an  ungraceful  form ;  and  although  his  figure 
was  disguised  by  the  affectation  of  the  most  knowing 
attire,  yet  it  was  particularly  elegant  though  not  robust. 
His  manners,  too,  were  remarkably  pleasing;  and 
though  not  possessing  the  dignity  of  Marten^s,  yet  want- 
ing that  supercilious  air  which  the  latter  knew  so 
well  how  to  assume  in  society  where  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  himself  agreeable ;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  this  in  Edgar  Bonville.  His  manner,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  particularly  warm,  and  he 
did  not  appear  to  despise  the  good  opinion  of  the  very 
lowest  persons  with  whom  he  might  happen  to  enter 
into  contact; — a  sort  of  feeling  which  he  presently 
made  evident  by  the  manner  in  which  he  dismissed 
the  postillion  at  the  hall  door,  and  recommended  his 
sudry  packages  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Dalben^s  servants. 

Henry,  having  shown  him  to  the  room  which  Marten 
had  occupied,  returned  to  the  study,  and  looked  earnestly 
in  his  uncle's  face,  as  if  he  desired  to  read  therein  his 
opinion  respecting  their  visiter. 

'*  A  pleasing  young  man,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ; 
Tery  pleasing.  There  is  much  of  the  suaviter  in  modo 
there — but  1  fear  that  the  foriiter  in  re  may  be  deficient ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  I  am  better  pleased  with  him  by  far 
than  I  could  have  hoped.  Poor  fellow !  I  hope,  Henry, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  benefit  him." 

"  Why  do  you  say  pjoor  fellow,  uncle  1"  asked  Henry* 
«  Do  you  mean  any  thing  particular  V* 
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"  We  shall  see,  Henry,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  we 
shall  see.  But  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  object  which 
induced  me  to  receive  this  youth,  viz.  that  we  may  do 
him  good  ;  and  pray,  my  boy,  that  it  may  please  God 
to  support  and  assist  you  in  conducting  yourself  aright 
in  your  intercourse  with  him." 

This  discourse  was  interrupted  by  the  reappearance 
of  Edgar,  who  had  availed  himself  of  the  interval,  to 
change  his  dress,  to  arrange  his  hair,  and  to  adorn  his 
person,  according  to  the  last  and  most  knowing  mode 
established  in  the  university. 

Henry  found  it  difficult  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  so 
complete  a  figure ;  but  Mr.  Dalben  took  no  manner  of 
notice  of  this  extraordinary  display  of  fashion,  but  in- 
vited the  young  stranger  to  sit  down  to  some  excellent 
roast  lamb  which  Mrs.  Kitty  had  just  set  smoking  on 
the  board. 

'*  1  hope,  Mr.  Bonville,"  said  the  old  gentleman, "  that 
you  are  prepared  to  accommodate  yourself  to  a  number 
of  very  obsolete  habits.  If  you  cannot  breakfast  very 
early,  dine  at  three,  sup  at  eight,  and  retire  to  rest  at 
nine,  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  you." 

Edgar  professed  that  there  was  nothing  in  which  he 
so  much  delighted  as  the  simpUcity  of  the  country — 
talked  of  studying  in  the  beautiful  arbour  he  had  seen 
from  his  window — expatiated  on  the  inspiration  of 
rural  sounds  and  rural  scenery ;  and  declared  that  he 
never  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  night's  rest  when  he  was 
not  in  bed  before  ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dalben  led  him  to  speak  of  the  examination  which 
was  to  take  place  during  the  next  term,  when  it  was  ex- 
pected he  was  to  take  his  degree,  and  pressed  him  to 
make  the  very  best  of  the  few  months  which  were  to 
intervene. 

'*  It  is  my  firm  intention  so  to  do,"  replied  Edgar. 
"  At  what  time  do  your  servants  rise,  Mr.  Dalben  ?  I 
shall  beg  them  to  knock  at  my  door  as  they  go  down 
stairs ;  though  probably  I  need  not  give  them  the  trouble, 
for  I  shall  adways  be  up  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  and  so 
obtain  two  or  three  hours  for  reading  before  break- 
fast." 

'*  And  between  breakfast  and  one  o'clock  you  may 
have  four  more  hours,  Edgar,"  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

"And  I  must  snatch  two  hours  again  after  dinner*'* 
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rejoined  the  younff  man;  "I  am  determined  to  read 
eight  hours  a  day  during  the  yacation.*' 

"  What  books  do  you  propose  lo  take  up  t"  asked  Mr. 
Dalben. 

Edgar  mentioned  several;  indeed,  more  than  Mr. 
Dalben  would  have  thought  advisable  for  a  young  man 
of  superior  talents  and  industry ;  he  therefore  stated  to 
Mr.  BonvQle  that  he  thought  it  might  be  more  to  his 
credit  to  make  himself  master  of  as  few  books  as  the 
college  rules  would  permit,  and  to  reject,  in  the  present 
crisis,  all  extraneous  studies. 

Edgar  rather  smiled  at  this  advice,  and  spoke  largely 
of  his  plans  and  prospects,  bringing  forward  instances 
of  young  men  who,  without  seeming  to  labour,  had  car- 
ried away  the  honours  from  the  veriest  plodders  in  the 
university;  and  betraying  sentiments,  by  which  he 
made  it  evident  that  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  powers  or  deficiencies  of  his  own  mind. 

Having  dined,  Mr.  Dalben  proposed  a  walk ;  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  polite  and  kind  attentions  paid 
to  him  by  young  Bonville,  who  would  have  lifted  the 
gates  from  their  very  hinges,  had  it  been  possible,  to 
save  his  venerable  relation  thd  trouble  of  climbing  over 
them  when  they  were  fastened.  Mr.  Dalben  was  of 
the  old  court  and  school  of  manners,  and  was  alwa3r8 
fond  of  a  polite  deportment.  He  accordingly  took  oc- 
casion to  commend  this  obliging  and  agreeable  quality 
in  his  young  visiter,  and  to  express  his  disapprooation 
of  the  dry,  ungracious,  and  sarcastic  style  of  manners 
too  prevalent  among  the  young  people  of  the  present 
age ;  pointing  out  whence  this  sort  of  manner  proceedcKi, 
viz.  from  that  contempt  of  authorities  which  is  becom- 
ing daily  more  prevalent  as  the  period  of  the  general 
dissolution  of  present  things  becomes  more  near ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  remark,  that  Christian  feelings,  and 
the  prevalence  of  love  and  charity  in  the  heart  of  man, 
are  the  only  true  and  solid  basis  of  real  courtesy. 

Edgar  seemed  to  take  up  these  ideas  with  so  muck 
quiclmess,  and  such  apparent  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Dalben 
ventured  to  go  a  step  farther  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  to  point  out  how  God  the  Spirit  assists  those  who 
are  under  his  divine  influence,  to  repel  from  their  minds 
in  a  great  measure  all  uncharitable  and  unkindly  feel- 
ings', and  to  admit  in  their  stead  those  which  are  tender, 
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gentle,  and  for^ving ;  and  then,  by  way  of  quietly  as- 
certaining the  depth  of  his  young  friend's  knowledge 
of  divine  subjects,  he  asked  him  what  books  of  divinity 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  studying. 

Edgar  seemed  rather  embarrassed  at  the  question,  and 
evaded  a  direct  answer,  but  replied,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  get  up  all  the  historical  books  of  Scripture 
during  the  long  vacation. 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  assisting  you  in  that 
branch  of  study,  Edgar,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, "  or  indeed  in 
any  other  in  which  I  can  be  supposed  to  be  capable. 
But  although  I  can  assist  Henry  as  yet,  I  ought  not  to 
be  expected  to  be  in  a  condition  to  help  a  young  man  in 
his  classical  studies  who  is  to  take  his  degree  in  a  few 
months ;  but  with  the  BiUe  I  am  more  at  home,  and 
there  you  may  fully  command  me.  In  what  part  of 
Scripture  history  do  you  suppose  yourself  to  be  most  de- 
ficient, Mr.  Bonville  1  for  as  our  time  is  short,  it  might 
perhaps  be  best  to  work  hardest  where  we  are  most 
weak." 

Edgar,  to  use  a  rustic  expression,  hummed  and  hawed 
for  a  minute  or  more,  and  then  requested  a  repetition 
of  the  question ;  which  being  granted — ^^  I  cannot  say 
exactly,"  he  said, "  where  I  may  be  most  deficient ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  in  the  history  of  the  descendants  of 
Seth — ^perhaps  I  may  not  be  quite  so  well  acquainted 
"with  that  portion  of  history  as  with  that  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  family  of  our  great  father.^ 

Mr.  Dalben  coughed,  and  Edgar  went  on. 

*'  What  has  made  me  think  of  this  is,  that  one  of  the 
men  in  my  rooms,  the  day  before  I  left  Oxford,  was 
telling  another  man  that,  as  there  were  two  sorts  of  men 
in  the  world,  the  good  and  the  bad,  he  thought  it  very 
likely  that  the  bad  were  all  come  from  Cain,  and  the 
good  from  Seth ;  and  tins  makes  me  wish  to  understand 
the  history  of  Seth's  children.  There  were  several 
men  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  one  laid  the  other  a 
dozen  of  wine  that  he  was  wrong ;  but  the  matter  was 
not  settled  that  night,  because  I  could  not  find  my  Bible, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  it  ended.  I  came  away  the 
next  day." 

"  And  pray,  my  good  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, 
**  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  lost  your  Bible  ?  I  fear 
it  is  a  very  long  time.  What  are  mothers  about,  that 
they  do  not  endeavour,  through  all  the  long  years  of  tho 
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childhood  of  their  sons,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  awful  ignorance  ?  But  let  me  prevail  in  this  poiut, 
if  I  fail  in  every  other — ^let  us  read  the  Bible  together. 
Know  you  not  that  we  are  all  sinners  alike  1 — all  black 
as  Cain  by  nature ;  that  there  is  none  good,  no,  not  one: 
and  more  than  this,  that  we  are  all  descendants  of  Seth, 
the  whole  rebellious  race  of  Cain  having  perished  in 
the  flood  V 

Mr.  Bonville  made  no  answer  to  this,  but  soon  after- 
ward began  to  question  Mr.  Dalben  on  the  subject  of 
botany,  requesting  him  to  give  him  some  instructions 
in  that  branch  of  science. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Bonville,  do  you  understand  this  phrase !" 
asked  Mr.  Dalben.  **  Do  you  know  the  lesson  included 
under  these  two  emphatic  words.  Hoc  age  ?  Now,  my 
good  young  gentleman,  what  is  your  present  object  ]  Is 
it  an  important  one,  or  is  it  not  V 

Edgar  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. 

"  Come  to  me,  Mr.  Bonville,"  added  Mr.  Dalben, "  after 
you  have  taken  your  degree,  and  I  will  teach  you  He- 
brew and  botany,  and  every  thing  else  within  my  reach ; 
but  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  nephew,  to  keep  year 
eye  now  fixed  on  the  one  great  object." 

*'I  mean  it,  sir;  I  intend  it,"  returned  Edgar.  "I 
mean  to  read  like  a  dragon ;  I  shall  be  up  every  morn- 
ing at  four  o'clock.  If  you  come  to  my  room  at  six  to- 
morrow, Milner,  you  will  find  me  in  my  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  deep  in  Sophocles.  Will  you  come  and 
read  with  me  1" 

**  I  bar  that,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  ^'  students  should  be 
alone." 

In  conversation  much  to  this  effect  the  evening  was 
finished,  and  the  young  man  retired  early  to  rest,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  he  might  be  up  the  more  early  to 
his  studies. 

Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  met  at  the  usual  hour  in  the 
study  the  next  morning:  having  had  family  worship, 
they  made  the  tea,  and  waited  a  short  time  for  Edgar. 
At  length  Henry  was  sent  up  to  knock  at  his  door,  and 
found  him  just  awake. 

'*  I  shaU  be  with  you  in  a  moment,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man.  **  Eight  o'clock  did  you  say,  Milner  ?  Do 
you  know,  my  good  fellow,  that  I  was  tempted  last  night 
to  open  a  new  publication  which  I  bought  on  my  way 
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through  Cheltenham  yesterday,  and  it  drew  me  on ;  I 
sat  out  the  candle,  and  finished  one  of  the  three  vol- 
umes. Its  title  is  *  The  Sorrows  of  Larinia ;'  and  I 
promise  you  it  cuts  up  sentimentalities,  and  those  sort 
of  things,  admirably  well.  There  is  the  character  of 
an  old  Don  in  it,  which  I  would  swear  was  taken  from 
the  head  of  our  college. — But  I  will  be  down  imme- 
diately." 

Mr.  Bonville's  immediately  was  a  yery  tardy  sort  of 
adverb,  moving  its  many  syllables  with  a  heavy  pace ; 
but  at  length  the  youth  appeared  in  a  sort  of  easy,  yet 
studied,  morning-dress ;  his  hair  being  gracefully  ar- 
ranged, his  cravat  tied  with  careful  neghgence,  or  care- 
less carefulness,  as  a  pupil  of  the  Euphuist  school  mi^ht 
have  said.  He  had  a  short  frock-coat,  a  full-plaited  shirt, 
and  a  light  waistcoat — an  eyeglass  being  suspended  from 
his  neck  by  a  blue  riband.  Mr.  Dalben  r^ied  him,  though 
with  kindness  and  politeness,  on  his  tardy  appearance, 
and  begged  that  the  business  of  the  breakfast  might  be  no 
longer  delayed ;  "  For,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  "  I 
must,  my  dear  Edgar,  trespass  on  you  for  one  hour 
every  day  after  breakfast.  I  am  a  very  positive  sort 
of  old  fellow,  when  I  set  my  mind  on  any  thing.  Hap- 
pily (I  hope  Henry  will  acknowledge),  1  have  not  a  vast 
many  whims ;  but  when  I  do  take  a  fancy,  there  is  no 
getting  it  out  of  my  head ;  and  my  present  caprice  is 
this,  that  I  must  trespass  on  your  time  for  one  hour 
every  day  immediately  after  breakfast.  Indulge  me  in 
this,  and  you  shall  command  me  the  rest  of  the  twenty, 
four  hours." 

Mr.  Edgar  Bonville  was  any  thing  but  an  unpolite  and 
unaccommodating  character ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
too  bending  and  too  pliant :  he  therefore  made  no  man- 
ner of  objection  to  this  request ;  and  Mr.  Dalben,  hav- 
ing given  general  orders  that  tio  visiter  should  ever  be 
admitted  during  the  first  hour  after  breakfast,  began 
that  day  to  give  Edgar  regular  instruction  on  all  subjects 
bearing  reference  to  Scripture.  He  had,  indeed,  made 
up  his  mind  to  find  the  young  man  extremely  ignorant ; 
but  a  darkness  so  dense  and  so  profound  he  had  not  ex- 
pected from  one  who,  upon  an  average,  had  attended 
Divine  worship  once  a  week  from  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  his  age.  He,  however,  from  the  dread  of  giv- 
ing pain,  concealed  his  deep  sense  of  his  pupiPs  igno- 
rance ;  nevertheless,  he  began  his  instructions  from  the 
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Tery  commencement  of  all  things,  and  laboured  inde« 
Catigably  through  the  whole  vacation ;  though  the  ex- 
cessive ignorance  and  darkness  above-mentioned  were 
not  the  worst  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with.  He 
could  have  borne  these,  especially  as  Edgar  was  too 
polite  to  express  actual  disgust  at  his  lessons ;  but  the 
extreme  restlessness  of  the  young  man,  especially 
during  the  first  few  lessons,  was  a  torture  so  great  to 
the  nerves  of  Mr.  Dalben,  that  nothing  but  the  most  de- 
termined resolution  on  the  part  of  the  pious  old  gentle- 
man could  have  enabled  him  to  endure  it. 

To  describe  the  various  modes  by  which  Edgar  irri- 
tated  the  nerves  of  Mr.  Dalben  on  these   occasions 
would   be    almost  impossible;  sometimes    he  would 
suddenly  shoot  out  his  feet  against  the  legs  of  the 
table,  and  give  it  a  violent  shock;  again,   he  would 
suddenly  start  from  his  book,  as  if  stung  l^  a  wasp; 
then  his  eyes  would  be  out  of  the  window  and  up  to 
the  clouds,  as  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  haymakinf 
which  was  going  forward  in  the  neighbourhood ;  then 
he  would  look  at  his  watch,  run  his  fingers  through 
his  hair,  blow  his  nose,  wink,  hem,  cough,  settle  himsdf 
in  his  chair,  fall  back  again,  and  then  erect  himself  as 
stiff  as  a  marble  statue ;  and  these  changes  were  effected 
by  rapid  and  jerking  motions,  all  in  their  different  ways 
equally  indicative  of  unconquerable  lassitude.    The  first 
lesson,  however,  was  by  far  the  most  unpleasant,  as  it 
re^rded  these  disagreeable  circumstances.     After  a 
while,  the  determined  composure  and  seriousness  of 
Mr.  Dalben  (the  pious  old  gentleman  being,  no  doubt, 
assisted  from  above)  wrought  a  soothing  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  man ;  and  before  the  vacation 
was  half  over,  Edgar  expressed  more  interest  in  these 
studies  than  Mr.  Dalben  could  have  hoped  he  would 
take  in  so  short  a  time.    We  shall  see  hereafter  what 
was  the  reward  bestowed  by  a  gracious  Grod  on  this 
worthy  man  for  his  persevering  kindness. 

And  now  I  would  willingly  flatter  myself  that  Edgar's 
ignorance  of  Scripture  was  a  singular  instance,  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  inasmuch  as 
I  cannot  suppose  but  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  writings  must  be  considered  as  a  sort  o[sine 
qua  rum  in  the  education  of  a  Christian  gentleman  in 
one  of  the  first  Protestant  universities  in  the  whole  world. 
But  to  return  to  our  hero  of  the  blue  riband-*^  firat 
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weary  hour  being  over,  and  the  day  dehghtfully  fine,  he 
proposed  to  have  his  books  conveyed  to  Henry's  arbour* 
and  for  this  purpose  he  employed  Maurice,  who  return- 
ing to  the  house,  told  Henry  that  "  the  young  master 
was  seated  in  the  very  deepest  corner  of  that  shady 
place,  with  a  sight  of  large  books  open  before  him,  and 
a  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed on  no  account  till  exactly  half  an  hour  before 
dinner ;  and  then  he  means  to  come  in.  Master  Milner,  to 
change  his  dress,  for  he  says,  says  he,"  continued  Mau- 
rice, ''  that  he  must  not  sit  down  to  dinner  in  his  disho- 
ville — please  sir,  what  does  he  mean  by  that  1" 

"  Go  away  now,  Maurice,"  replied  Henry,  "  and  don't 
interrupt  me,  and  I  will  take  care  to  call  Mr.  Bonville  half 
an  hour  before  dinner."  Accordingly,  Henry,  having  re- 
solved not  to  interrupt  Edgar's  studies,  waited  till  the 
appointed  hour,  and  then  repaired  to  the  arbour.    This 
same  rural  retreat  had  been  so  artfully  contrived  that 
its  porch  of  eglantine,  then  in  full  leaf  and  beauty, 
concealed   the   interior   chamber   from    all  intrusive 
eyes ;  Henry,  therefore,  could  not  see  whether  Edgar 
was  within  until  he  had  passed  the  porch ;  but  being 
come  to  the  entrance  of  the  inner  recess,  he  found  no 
Edgar  there :  the  table,  however,  was  covered  with  pa- 
pers and  books,  huge  volumes  of  old  classics  and  mc- 
tionaries  being  heaped  up  in  the  centre  like  the  ruins 
of  Babel,  and  lying,  no  doubt  in  the  same  order  in  which 
Maurice  had  left  them ;  while  on  that  side  of  the  table 
where  Edgar  had  been  sitting,  or  rather  reclining  on  a 
couch  of  moss  which  Henry  had  prepared  for  his  uncle, 
were  unfinished  copies  of  verses,  rude  sketches  equally 
unfinished,  and  the  third  volume  of  Lavinia,  lying  open 
near  the  end,  the  second  volume  being  not  far  distant — 
but  where  was  Edgar  ?    Henry  ran  back  to  the  house 
to  look  for  him,  and  up  to  his  room,  and  back  to  the  ar- 
bour, and  round  the  garden,  calling  Mr.  Bonville  as  he 
ran;  at  length,  however,  finding  a  little  gate  open  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  he  thought  he  might  have 
passed  in  that  direction,  and  running  down  a  field  be- 
yond the  fence,  which  sloped  towards  the  brook  so 
often  mentioned  before,  he  sprang  over  it,  resolving 
to  take  a  view  of  the  country  on  the  opposite  bank, 
with  a  chance  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  person  he 
sought  on  one  side  or  another.    Having  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  this  little  promontory,  he  looked  around  and 
around  in  vaiQ,  and  was  j[ast  oa  the  point  of  returning 
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to  the  house  when  a  few  sweet  notes  of  a  flute  or  flag- 
eolet were  borne  to  his  ear  by  the  soft  summer  breeze  : 
these  having  died  away  before  he  could  ascertain  the  di- 
rection from  whence  they  came,  he  stood  still  awhile,  till 
again  the  same  instrument,  sweetly  expressing  the  air 
of  the  old  song  "  A  Gramachree,"  arose  distinctly  from 
the  dingle  below.  Swift  as  an  eagle  pouncing  on  her  prey 
Henry  descended  into  the  dale,  and  having  arrived  at  a 
place  deep  in  the  shade — where  the  brook,  in  its  way  to 
the  river,  formed  a  sort  of  ^een  swamp,  replete  with 
many  a  treasure  to  a  botamcal  eye — he  loosed  up  and 
saw  the  young  student  on  the  ledge  of  a  rocky  eminence 
which  hung  over  the  dale,  leaning  gracefully  against 
the  scathed  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  and  producing  from  a 
flute  those  sweet  sounds  which  had  attracted  Henry 
into  the  valley. 

"  So  ho !  Mr.  Bonville,''  exclaimed  Henry,  looking  up ; 
''  so  these  are  your  severe  studies — the  sorrows  of  La- 
vinia,  and  the  Shepherd^s  pipe.  I  suppose  I  must  not 
speak  of  any  thing  so  vulgar  and  commonplace  as  din- 
ner to  one  so  refined  as  you  are — the  scent  of  flowers, 
or  at  most,  the  fruits  of  the  tree,  aflbrd  nourishment 
enough  for  you,  no  doubt,  with  a  draught  from  some 
sparkling  fountain." 

Edgar  instantly  put  his  flute  into  his  pocket,  and 
taking  up  a  small  fragment  of  rock,  threatened,  good- 
humouredly,  to  roll  it  down  on  Henry,  in  return  for  his 
impertinence ;  but  Henry,  retreating  from  under  the 
ledge,  repeated  the  words,  "  Deep  studies,  Mr.  Bonville, 
very  deep  studies — take  care— do  not  injure  your  brain 
by  excessive  application.  All  work  and  no  play,  you 
know,  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

By  this  time  Edgar  had  sprung  down  the  cliff  and 
joined  Henry ;  and  the  latter,  seeing  how  very  good- 
humouredly  he  took  his  jests,  said, "  Do,  dear  Edgar,  do 
not  waste  your  time— do  work  hard  this  long  vacation 
— pray  work  hard,  at  least,  for  some  hours  every  day- 
pray  do !" 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  Milner,"  replied  Edgar. 
"  Well,  I  will  work,  I  promise  you ;  but  I  am  ra^er 
tired  with  my  journey  to-day — to-morrow  I  shall  be 
quite  fresh." 

"  To-morrow .'"  repeated  Henry, "  let  me  recollect  the 
lines  which  Marten  used  to  say  at  school : 

'  Let  that  be  done  which  Mat.  doth  sav. 
*  Yea,'  quotii  my  lord,  <  but  not  to  day.  ** 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

An  Inyasion  of  the  Enemy. 

Mr.  Dalben  had  scarcely  risen  from  breakfast  the 
following  morning,  when  Maurice  came  in,  with  staring 
eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  master,  sir ! 
they  be  coming ;  I  seed  them  myself,  as  I  was  in  the 
fteld  over  the  lane !" 

"  Who  1 — what  1"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  all  in 
tremors. 

•*  The  young  squires,  sir ;  I  seed  them  myself.  There 
they  were  gaUoping,  and  the  dogs  along,  and  miss,  and 
aU  of  them." 

"  Sure,  Maurice,  you  are  as  big  a  fool  as  ever  broke 
bread,"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  stepping  in  behind  the  little 
Irishman. 

'*  Did  not  master  say  that  nobody  was  to  come  till  an 
hour  after  breakfast  ?"  returned  Ms^urice,  sharply.  "  Why 
am  I  a  fool,  then  V  Kh 

"  To  come  to  frighten  master  in  ecis  way,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Kitty.  jis  a 

"  But  it  is  the  young  gentlemen)  som  the  Ferns,  sir, 
riding  up  the  lane.  What  be  I  to  sa^wn  bem  ?"  rejoined 
Maurice. 

**  Mr.  Bonville,"  said  Mr.  Dalben, "  it  will  not  suit  you 
to  be  deprived  of  your  hours  of  study.  Your  mother 
has  intrusted  you  to  my  charge.  These  gentlemen  are 
ealling  on  you.  Kitty,  you  must  tell  them  that  we  are 
engaged." 

Edgar  looked  embarrassed,  but  Mr.  Dalben  was  de- 
termined ;  and  Mrs.  Kitty  had  scarcely  shut  the  door 
before  a  thundering  rap  announced  the  visiters.  The 
hall  door  was,  however,  soon  shut  upon  them,  and  Mrs. 
Kitty,  returning,  said, — "  Sir,  the  young  gentlemen  give 
their  compliments,  and  they  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Bon- 
viUe  is  engaged,  but  they  are  riding  on  with  miss  to 
Powick,  and  they  will  caU  as  they  come  back;  and  they 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Bonville's  and  Mr. 
Milner's  company  to  dinner  to-day." 
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"Very  well,  Kitty,"  answered  Mr.  Dalben.  And 
when  she  was  withdrawn,  the  old  gentleman  stated,  in 
8  very  serious  manner  to  Edgar,  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing agiiinst  every  encroachment  on  his  time  during  the 
present  vacation. 

"  The  crisis  to  which  you  are  now  approaching,  Ed- 
gar,'' he  said,  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  your 
whole  life ;  and  to  come  to  the  trial  which  awaits  you 
with  a  calm,  sedate,  and  serious  mind,  is  of  more  con- 

nucnce  than  I  can  describe.  Let  me  entreat  you  as 
riend,  as  a  paternal  friend,  not  to  shut  your  eyes  to 
the  difficulties  which  await  you.  I  have  my  fears,  strong 
fears,  that  you  are  not  so  well  prepared  in  your  classics 
studies  as  you  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  very  consciousness 
that  it  may  be  so  in  the  time  of  trial,  will  affect  you 
more  than  you  can  now  conceive.  Now  that  the  trial 
b  at  a  comparative  distance,  think,  my  son,  think  of  all 
that  depends  on  your  passing  your  examination  with 
credit ;  think  what  shame  you  will  entail  on  yourself, 
your  mother,  and  all  connected  with  you,  if  you  fail  in 
the  trial.  What  a  blight  will  be  cast  on  all  your  pros- 
pects in  life ;  if  religion  has,  as  yet,  but  a  slight  influence 
vpon  you,  yet,  at  least,  let  worldly  prudence  have  its 
sway.  Edgar,  1  %ive  known  you  only  a  few  days,  but 
I  have  seen  enou^,  r  in  you  to  make  me  ardently  desire 
to  avert  the  evif  fr,hich  I  dread.  Permit  me  to  write 
to  Mr.  Hargravefi  i\l  state  my  wishes  that  you  should 
be  left  entirely  t^t  n  rself  during  this  vacation.  I  speak 
as  a  friend,  ahd^e  wr  father.  Have  I  your  permission 
to  do  what  I  propose  ?" 

*'  You  have,  sir,''  rephed  Edgar ;  **  and  I  thank  you : 
but  I  wish,  Mr.  Dalben,  that  this  abominable  examina- 
tion was  over.  I  have  no  inchnation  for  the  church, 
snd  I  have  told  my  mother  so  a  thousanbd  times ;  hut 
she  pleads  my  father's  dying  injunctions,  that  I  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  church,  and  some  promise,  too,  that 
I  myself  made  to  my  father ;  so,  I  suppose,  it  must 
be  so." 

"  We  are  not  now  going  over  that  ground  agiin, 
Edgar,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  ''your  mother  ai^  yourseuare 
to  be  the  judges  of  this  matter.  Our  present  object  i8» 
to  prepare  you  for  the  day  of  trial  which  awaits  you." 

**The  day  of  judgment,"  rejoined  ESd^ar. 

<*  Well,  let  it  be  so,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben ;  "<  and  let 
this  vastly  inferior  trial  be  the  type  or  emblem  of  that 
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last  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  men  shall  be  brought  to 
Hght ;  and,  by  what  you  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
type,  may  you  learn  to  meditate  on  the  infinite  import- 
ance of  the  antit3rpe,  and  hence  endeavour  to  be  pre- 
pared for  that  last  day,  in  which  the  examination  which 
IS  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  shall  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  appointment  of  a  degree  among  the  hie- 
rarchies of  Heaven,  or  an  eternal  exclusion  from  the 
society  of  the  blessed." 

£dgar  shuddered  and  looked  serious ;  and  again,  as  if 
ashamed  of  his  seriousness,  he  attempted  a  jest,  saying, 
*^  If  good  works  are  to  be  shown  up  at  the  last  examina- 
tion, 1  fear  more  of  our  best  scholars  will  be  then 
plucked  than  they  now  think  for." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Bonville,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  gravely, "  this 
is  my  hour.  Will  you  take  your  place  in  the  window  ? 
Kitty  will  prevent  all  interruptions.  And  since  we  have 
accidentally  touched  upon  a  very  important  doctrine, 
let  us  follow  it  up.  Henry  Milner,  what  I  am  about  to 
say,  will  interest  you ;  you  shall  therefore  join  our 
party,  and  we  will  seriously  consider  the  sort  of  college 
allusion  which  Mr.  Bonville  has  chosen  to  bring  for-> 
ward  to  elucidate  an  awful  doctrine." 

*'As  you  are  to  be  an  Oxonian,  Henry,  I  have  no 
objection  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  cant  phrase  of 
plucking  in  our  universities,  is  perfectly  correct  in  its 
analogy  to  the  types  and  emblems,  as  applied  by  Scrip- 
tare.  Most  animals  have  by  nature  some  sort  of  cover- 
ing supplied  or  produced  by  their  own  body.  Man,  as 
an  animal,  is,  in  this  respect,  less  provided  than  birds 
and  beasts.  His  hair,  indeed,  is  a  beautiful  crown, 
but  he  especially  needs  an  imputed  covering ;  and  it  is 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  teach  him  where  to 
obtain  that  covering,  and  how  to  make  it  his  own ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  many  animals  have  a  natural  covering 
— ^wool  and  hair,  and  fur,  and  scales,  and  feathers. 
Shearing,  fleecing,  and  plucking,  are  therefore  a  very 
appropriate  emblem  of  depriving  any  creature  of  his 
pecuhar  honours ;  and,  taking  birds  as  the  type  of  spir- 
itusd  or  intellectual  beings,  depriving  them  of  their 
feathers,  describes  very  appropriately  the  process  which 
an  unhappy  youth  endures  when  robbed  of  his  fame, 
and  rejected  by  his  Alma  Mater.^^ 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Edgar,  "  it  makes  me  shudder  with 
cold,  like  a  plucked  goose,  even  to  think  of  it." 
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<<  It  is  better  to  think  of  it  beforehand,  Edgar,**  said 
Mr.  Dalben,  "  than  to  endure  the  chance  of  suffering  it ; 
but  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  you  must  permit  me  to 
add,  that,  from  this  process,  which  we  call  plucking, 
and  which  consists  in  depriving  a  man  who,  in  exami- 
nation, is  found  unworthy  not  only  of  all  the  credit  he 
expected  to  obtain,  but  of  all  which  he  enjoyed  before, 
we  may  understand  somewhat  of  that  which  aU  human 
beings,  whose  works  are  imperfect,  must  endure  at  the 
last,  when  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  perfect  hohness ;  for  none  can  escape 
the  power  of  omnipotence  ;  none  can  deceive  the  all- 
searching  eye  of  omniscience ;  and  even  the  angels  are 
not  pure  in  the  sight  of  perfect  holiness ;  and  yet,  Mr. 
Bonville,  to  use  your  college  phrase,  we  are  all  boond, 
it  seems,  from  Scripture,  to  show  up  our  works  in  the 
last  great  day ;  and,  to  carry  on  your  analogy,  if  these 
our  works  are  not  perfect,  we  are  certain  to  be  re- 
jected— " 

"  That  is,  plucked,"  said  Edgar,  somewhat  lightly. 

"  Well,  if  you  please,  pluck^,"  returned  Mr.  Dalben; 
**  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture,  '  from  him  that  hath 
not,  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.*  ** 

"  At  that  rate,"  remarked  Edgar,  "  we  are  aU  in  a 
poor  way;  for  surely,  Mr.  Dalben,  you  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  person  whose  works  are  quite  perfect  ?" 

"  And  yet,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "  I  do  hope  and  trust 
to  present  works  faultless,  and  without  spot,  before  the 
throne  of  my  God." 

Mr.  Bonville  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  know  you  to  be  a 
good  man,  Mr.  Dalben,  and  that  you  have  been  very  cha- 
ritable, and  given  away  a  vast  deal  of  money,  and  lived 
a  very  innocent  life ;  but, — ^you  must  excuse  me, — I  can 
hardly  think  it  even  of  you,  that  you  have  never  done 
any  thing  wrong.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  I  could 
think  that  of." 

^'  Really,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  smiling,  "  you  must  have 
a  strange  opinion  of  mankind ;  and  that  you  should  sup- 

r>se  that  I  ever  do  wrong,  is  a  sort  of  presumption  which 
should  hardly  have  expected  from  you ;  but,  seriously 
speaking,  I  can  assure  you,  that  as  far  as  I  am  myself 
concerned,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  I  never  once,  through 
all  my  life,  performed  one  faultless  action,  or  spent  one 
hour  of  innocence,  unless  it  might  be  in  the  days  of  in- 
fancy.   I  therefore  solemnly  declare,  that  I  shall  not 
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prefomie  to  present  one  action  of  my  own  before  the  in* 
bunal  of  justioe^l  lest  it  should  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting.  No,  I  desire  to  cast  away  all  my 
own  righteousness  as  filthy  rags ;  and  yet  I  hope  to  pre* 
sent  works  which  are  fadltlesa  and  without  blemish 
before  the  throne  of  God,  that  is,  I  trust  that  through 
my  union,  with  Christ,  hi»  righteousness  ma^  be  imputed 
to  me,  and  his  works  made  mine;  and  bemg  provided 
with  thesBi  lihall  stand  without  fear  in  the  presence  o^ 
Omnisoienee." 

Mr.  Dalben  was  not  quite  sure  that  £dgar  understood 
him*;  however,  he  felt  that  he  had  associated  some  ideas 
with  his  college  fdurases  'which  would  not  fail  to  presenli 
themselves: again  to  his  mind  when v these  phrases  re^ 
cnrred ;  and  being  satisfied  with  this,  he  dismissed 
Henry,  and  commenced  his  regular  course  of  biblical 
inttructton  with  Edgar,  carrying  him  successfully  through 
the  hour. 

This  hour  was  hardly  concluded,  however,  when 
Thomas,  appearing  without  the  window,  which  w-a» 
open,  said,  ^  Sir,  ^ey  be  coming  again — ^at  any  rate^ 
two  of  them  blades,  galloping  as  if  old  gooseberry  waa 
behind  them,  and  I  reckon  he  a'an't  far  off  them,  at  any 
rate.  They  will  be  here  in  a  trice-*-I  seed  their  heada 
oyer  the  hedge  there  at  the  turning.  They  does  nol 
think  small  beer  of  themselves  by  the  manner  of  them, 
or  lam  more  mistaken  in  them  than  I  commonly  be  in 
such  chaps." 

« Very  well,  Thomas,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  "  that  is 
enough — ^you  may  go ;  and  do  you,  Edgar,  leave  them 
to  my  management,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  with 
some  authority  of  manner.  *'If  you  retire  to  your 
room,  you  will  not  encounter  them." 

**  But,  perhaps,"  returned  Edgar,  "  I  might — " 

^*  As  you  please,  Mr.  Bonville,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben» 

"  You  think  I  had  better  avoid  them?"  said  Edgar. 

^  Certainly,"  returned  the  old  gentleman. 

**  Here  they  be — here  they  be !"  exclaimed  Thomasi 
'^fly  for  your  life,  young  gentleman;"  and  Edgar  in- 
stantly made  off* 

The  next  minute,  Benjamin  and  Samuel  Hargrave 
walked  into  the  study,  all  accoutred  for  riding,  in  ligfal 
jackets  and  boots,  with  whips  in  their  hands;  whUe 
their  boyish  features  expressed  a  sort  of  insolent  ds^ 

Vol.  I.— U 
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and  the  third,  that  his  name  had  been  called  a  very  good 
name. 

It  seldom  happened,  on  occasions  in  which  Bianrice 
was  particularly  pleased  with  himself,  that  he  did  not 
contrive  to  ^t  into  a  quarrel  with  some  one  or  other 
of  his  fellow-servants ;  and  his  pleasure  at  this  time 
being  threefold,  it  would  have  been  more  than  extra- 
ordinary if  it  had  not  terminated  in  a  more  than  extra- 
ordinary killishanney. 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Kitty  was  enfi^aged  in  shelling 
beans,  being  seated  at  a  dresser  before  the  window, 
when  Maurice  came  whistling  from  the  gate  into  the 
kitchen.  "  Take  the  brush,  Maurice,"  said  the  house* 
keeper,  "  and  sweep  up  them  bean-shells,  and  carry 
them  out  to  the  pigs.^' 

'*  Maybe  I  have  not  time,'*  replied  Maurice. 

**  Maybe  you  have  not  time !"  repeated  the  house- 
keeper ;  "  where  did  you  learn  that  language  t  Is  it  Arom 
those  swaggering  blades  that  are  just  gone  V^ 

"  Mrs.  Kitty,"  returned  Maurice,  '*  what  do  yon  call 
names  for  ?  I  douH  see  but  those  gentlemen  are  as 
much  gentlemen  as  Master  Milner  or  Mr.  Bonyille,  or 
anv  other  gentleman;  and  I  dont  see  why  you  are  to 
call  them  swaggering  blades." 

Mrs.  Kitty,  fired  at  the  comparison,  and  rising  hastily, 
scattered  the  remainder  of  the  husks  from  her  lap.  At 
the  same  time  snatching  up  the  cullender  full  of  beans, 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  these  last  into  a  sauce- 
pan, already  placed  on  the  fire  for  the  purpose  :  yet  with 
that  sort  of  air  which  would  have  led  a  bystander  to 
suppose  that  she  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  shower 
the  beans  upon  the  head  of  Maurice. 

Maurice,  however,  had  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  his 
father's  land  remaining  in  him,  that  he  would  have 
deemed  it  an  indignity — a  tarnish  on  his  honour,  to  turn 
away  anger  by  a  soft  answer,  or  to  shrink  from  under 
the  mill-dam  of  passion,  when  he  saw  it  was  about  to 
break  down:  he  therefore  followed  Mrs.  Kitty  to  the 
fireplace — taking  care  to  keep  close  within  the  reach 
of  hor  hand — ^repeating  his  communications  of  the  Mr. 
Hargraves ;  and  in  order  to  irritate  her  farther,  displac- 
ing the  half-crown,  which  he  had.held  all  this  time  in 
his  hand. 

"  And  what  did  they  give  you  that  for  ?*'  said  the 
housekeeper,  as  she  covered  the  saucepan  with  as  loud 
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a  clatter  as  she  could  contrive  to  produce.  '*  What  did 
they  give  you  that  for  T  to  buy  squibs,  and  crackers,  and 
gunpowder  with,  I  suppose  t  for  I  am  sure  you  will  put 
it  to  no  better  purpose." 

*'I  was  thinking,"  replied  Maurice,  "to  give  it  to 
Master  Milner,  to  put  it  into  my  bag ;  but  now  youmen^ 
lion  it,  Mrs.  Kitty—" 

"  What  have  I  mentioned  V  retorted  Kitty, 

'*  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  ]V|aurice,  "  of  any  conse* 
quence,  only  that  you  authorized  me  to  spend  my  half- 
crown  in  squibs  and  crackers.  Thank  you  for  your 
good  counsel ;  I  shall  be  sure  to  follow  it,  Mrs.  Kitty ; 
there  is  nothing  that  I  prize  more  than  good  counsel ;" 
and  stepping  backwards,  he  made  his  way  out  of  thii 
kitchen,  leaving  the  good  housekeeper  almost  choking 
with  passion. 

Mrs.  Kitty's  passions,  though  violent,  were  soon  over, 
and  she  thought  no  more  of  what  had  passed  ;  but  nolt 
so  Maurice.  By  her  injudicious  hint  she  had  put  an 
idea  into  his  head  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of  by 
any  means ;  he  could  think  of  nothing,  and  dream  of 
nothing,  but  of  squibs,  crackers,  Roman  candles,  and 
rockets — such  as  he  had  once  beheld  when  taken  by 
Thomas,  durine  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dalben,  to  see  somt 
fireworks  in  Worcesiter— and  now  that  he  had  two  and 
sixpence  of  his  own,  his  imagination  was  literally  all  in 
a  blaze,  and  all  his  ideas  in  the  sky.  But  how  to  con<k 
vert  this  same  silver  into  squibs^  troubled  him  much, 
until  he  thtuffht  of  the  butcher's  boy,  who,  having  re- 
ceived the  hdf-^rown  one  Saturday,  put  a  parcel  of  tbs 
desired  articles  into  Maurice's  hand  on  the  next  sevenUi 
day  of  the  week. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  was  a  large  cupboard  in 
the  kitchen,  the  upper  part  of  which  had  been  for  years 
past  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Kitty;  and  contained 
tier  private  stores  of  tea,  sugar,  unmended  stockings, 
worsted,  phials,  needles,  pins,  old  shoes,  &c. — a  sort  of 
sanctum  sanctorum,  into  which  no  prying  eyes  or  daring 
fingers  ever  presumed  to  insinuate  themselves.  Ana 
under  this  was  another  smaller  repository,  which  was 
allotted  to  Maurice,  when  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
footboy.  To  say  what  this  contained,  would  be  even 
more  difficult  than  to  enumerate  the  heterop^neOns 
treasures  appertaining  to  Mrs.  Kitty.  Suffice  it,  how* 
ever,  to  remark,  that  when  Maurice  shifted  the  small 
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parcel  given  him  by  the  botcher's  boy  into  a  comer  of 
this  hiding-place,  the  contents  of  the  whole  cupboard 
ooald  not,  even  then,  have  been  valued  at  a  hi|rher  price 
than  half-a-crown,  inasmuch  as  the  urchin  of  the  pan- 
niers had  feloniously  abstracted  a  Roman  candlestick, 
worth  fourpence,  from  the  packet ;  and  if  we  were  to 
set  the  remainder  of  Maurice's  treasures  against  the 
Roman  candlestick,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  guilty  of 
over-rating  their  value ;  but,  having  safely  deposited  our 
squibs  and  crackers  in  this  hiding-place,  we  will  leave 
them  there  for  a  future  occasion,  having  little  doubt  but 
that  (although  the  comer  in  which  they  lay  was  suffi- 
cienUy  obscure)  time  and  chance  will  bnng  them  to 
light.  Edgar  Bonville,  having  run  up  to  his  room,  re- 
mained there  in  such  a  state  of  indecision  respecting 
the  Hargraves,  who  had  been  his  school-fellows  at  Dr. 
Crocket's,  that  ho  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  come 
down  and  meet  them  in  the  shrubbery,  when  they  should 
be  dismissed  by  Mr.  Dalben.  Not  that  he  was  not  fully 
convinced  that  Mr.  Dalben  was  perfectly  right  in  secur- 
ing his  time  to  him  during  that  important  vacation ;  but 
then,  as  he  thought,  ^*  I  cannot  be  always  at  my  books ; 
I  shall  read  till  I  am  as  dull  as  an  owl,  and  a  perfect  sap. 
i  am  as  sick  as  death  of  these  precious  studies  already ; 
and  after  having  been  tied  to  them  for  three  months  to 
eome,  my  brains  will  be  as  hard  stvjfed  as  a  turkey's 
eraw."  The  youth  then  yawned,  finishing  his  gape 
with  a  groan ;  then  stretched,  then  gaped  again,  then 
walked  to  the  glass,  and  fixed  a  small  l^it  of* court  pias- 
ter on  an  almost  invisible  pimple— then  looked  out  of 
tiie  window,  and  finally  settled  down  to  finish  Lavinia, 
which  deep  and  emdite  work  kept  him  quiet  till  the 
coasts  were  clear,  and  he  might  safely  venture  below. 
Mr.  Dalben  was  not  one  who  would  ever  do  any  thing 
by  halves.  He  did  not  suspect,  but  he  was  assured  oi 
Edgar's  idleness,  though  he  by  no  means  felt  convinced 
that  his  capacity  was  naturally  inferior.  This  idea  had, 
indeed,  at  first  occurred  to  him ;  but  he  was  more  and 
taiore  convinced,  as  he  saw  more  of  the  young  man, 
that  nature  had  not  done  a  step-dame's  part  by  him  in 
this  particular ;  neither  did  it  seem  that  his  father  had 
wholly  neglected  him ;  yet  Mr.  Dalben  feared  for  him, 
from  his  extremely  desultory  habits,  and  from  the  effects 
of  the  foolish  idea  which  his  silly  mother  had  so  sedu- 
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lously  inculcated,  viz.  that  he  must  apcommodate  him- 
self to  the  world  in  order  to  get  on  in  life. 

When  a  vessel  is  inclined  to  make  too  much  lee-way,  ^ 
skilful  mariner  will  naturally  exert  himself  to  keep  her 
upright  in  a  contrary  direction.  There  are  some  few 
young  persons  of  austere  and  unsocial  character,  who 
are  disposed  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  render 
themselves  unnecessarily  disagreeable  in  society  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  more  requisite  (setting  religion 
out  of  the  question)  to  guard  young  people  against  the 
influence  of  the  world,  than  to  strengthen  that  influence, 
especially  in  the  case  of  one  like  young  Bonville,  whose 
exterior  was  more  than  commonly  pleasing,  and  who 
possessed  those  talents  which  would  make  him  peculiarly 
acceptable  in  gay  society ;  for  he  had  a  fine  ear  for 
music,  a  graceful  carri^e,  and  a  talent  for  the  pencil. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Dalben,  and  of  that 
feeling  by  which  he  never  could  do  that  by  halves  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  do  at  all.  He  therefore,  when  the 
Hargraves  were  ^;one,  sent  for  Edgar,  and  established  him 
in  the  closet  within  his  study,  continually  entreating 
him  not  to  leave  his  books ;  and  keeping  such  an  eye 
upon  him,  that  he  was  compelled,  in  a  certain  ilneasure, 
to  bring  something  to  pass.  But,  alas !  when  that 
which  should  haVe  been  the  work  of  many  years,  is  to 
be  crowded  into  a  few  months,  the  same  effect  cannot 
be  produced,  even  on  the  strongest  mind,  that  a  more 
gradual  acquirement  of  ideas  would  ensure. 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  th^  stomach  is  the  type 
of  the  mind ;  and  the  more  we  consider  this  emblem, 
the  more  does  its  correctness  appear.  If,  then,  the 
stomach  is  the  type  of  the  mind,  the  aliment  which  m 
received  therein  is  the  emblem  of  the  ideas  admitted 
into  the  mind ;  and  the  senses  are  the  channels  by  which 
all  these  ideas  are  received ; — that  is,  all  ideas  which 
are  natural,  and  not  those  which  are  divinely  introduced; 
and  which  cannot  be  said  exactly  to  be  the  objects  of 
sense.  But  if  the  members  are  to  receive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  stomach,  the  nutriment  which  is  to  be 
therein  admitted  must  be  good  in  quality,  and  no  more 
in  quantity  than  the  stomach  can  digest.  Therefore  it 
ensues,  that  a  certain  time  must  be  allowed  for  this 
process  of  digestion ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  increase 
the  nutriment  which  is  to  pass  to  the  members,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  must  only  excite  loathing  and  disease* 
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In  like  manner,  every  attempt  to  force  the  mind  beyond 
its  power,  instead  of  strengthening  the  intellectnal  man, 
will  but  too  often  produce  a  debility  and  weakness  of 
intellect,  and  eren  in  many  cases  total  imbecility. 
Those  who  are  most  skilful  in  the  management  of  tbe 

S^ung  mind  are  therefore  particulariy  careful  not  to  load 
e  intellectual  stomach,  or  to  present  more  or  stronger 
ideas  than  it  can  digest  and  convert  to  nutriment. 
Hence  the  system  of  cramming  never  can  produce  the 
same  efifect  of  strengthening  and  invigoratingthe  mind,  as 
that  of  a  more  slow  and  regular  process,  by  which  the 
ideas  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  man,  and  mingled, 
ts  it  might  be,  with  the  mode  of  his  existence.  But  I 
n^iU  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  will  simply  add  a 
eaution  to  my  young  reader.  If  your  intellects  have 
not  been  enriched  by  a  long  course  of  nutritive  instrac- 
lion,  lose  no  time,  but  endeavour  immediately  to  supply 
its  needs.  Do  not  trust  to  cramming  at  the  last,  or 
think  it  possible  that  one  who-  has  been  half-starved 
from  his  infancy  should  become  plump  and  comely  by 
dining  for  three  days  at  an  aldwman^s  table. 

1  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  copy  of  a  letter 
which  Edgar  received  from  his  mother,  when  he  had 
been  at  Mr.  Dalben's  about  three  weeks : 


"  Brightan,  July 

'^Mt  DtAR  Edgar,  ■    •  - 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  so  happy  at  Mr.  Dal- 
hen's.  My  uncle — by-the-b^,  I  hope  you  call  him 
tmcle — though  you  are  not  his  nephew  farther  than  by 
courtesy ;  for  you  know  he  has  no  relations,  and  has  a 
pretty  fortune  entirely  in  his  own  power.  He  is  a 
worthy  man  indeed,  but  as  you  must  have  perceived, 
somewhat  singular,  and  you  must  endeavour  to  please 
him.  And  it  is  kind  of  him  to  overlook  your  studies— 
but  I  am  hurt  at  that  affair  of  the  Hargpraves.  Mrs. 
Hargrave  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine — ^you  should  have 
called  upon  her;  but  if  Mr.  Dalben  was  determined, 
what  could  you  do  ?  However,  I  cannot  bear  that  you 
should  seem  odd.  You  know,  Edgar,  that  we  must  con- 
form to  the  world.  By-the-by,  my  uncle  will  make 
quite  a  fool  of  that  pet  of  his,  and  I  never  saw  a  boy  of 
his  age  who  knew  so  little  of  life.  I  was  quite  ashamed 
of  him  that  day  at  the  HaigTave»— quit^  ashamed  of 
him;  but  I  told  you  all  about  it 
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"  I  expect  my  friend  Lady  L— •  and  the  young  Lady 
Applebys  to  be  at  Malvern  in  August ;  and  I  do  trust 
that  Mr.  Dalben  will  not  object  to  your  calling  on  them. 
Lady  Maria  Appleby  is  engaged  to  one  of  the  great 
banker's  sons — I  just  now  forget  his  name.  I  am  very 
bad  at  remembering  the  names  of  commoners ;  but 
Lady  Charlotte  is  still  to  be  had,  and  the  Applebys  have 
each  twenty  thousand  pounds,  independent  of  their 
parents.  Why  should  not  one  commoner  do  as  well  as 
another  ?  You  understand  me,  Edgar.  Lady  Charlotte 
Bonville — how  well  it  would  sound. 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  attend  to  your  studies — 
I  am  sure  you  will.  Think  how  much  depends  upon  it. 
I  am  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  1  find  this  a  very  ex- 
pensive place — for  you  know  one  must  live  like  other 
people ;  but  if  you  get  your  degree,  and  are  ordained, 
we  shaU  do  vastly  well — it  is  a  good  eight  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  Dr.  Crocket  tells  me,  and  a  charming  house, 
and  it  will  be  hard  if  you  cannot  get  a  charming  wife 
with  some  thousands,  and  I  can  live  with  you  a  while, 
and  let  my  jointure  run  up  to  liquidate  debts ;  and  then, 
when  it  is  clear,  we  shall  be  on  our  four  wheels  again. 
So  pray  mind  your  books,  my  dear  boy ;  say  every  thing 
that  is  proper  for  me  to  Mr.  Dalben,  but  be  sure  burn 
my  letter.  Don't  learn  any  of  Henry  Milner's  odd 
ways. 

"  Your  ever  affectionate  mother, 

"  EsTiPHANiA  Bonville;" 

After  having  read  this  letter,  of  which  he  heeded  not 
a  single  syllable,  with  the  exception  of  what  referred  to 
Lady  L-— -  and  her  daughters,  Edgar  tore  a  fold  which 
contained  the  signature  and  the  last  sentence  of  the 
epistle,  to  keep  a  place  in  his  dictionary,  burning  the 
rest  of  the  letter  in  a  candle  which  had  been  lighted  for 
sealing  a  note — thus  doing,  as  he  supposed,  his  mother's 
bidding.  The  next  day,  after  Edgar  had  duly  said  all 
that  was  proper  and  pretty  from  his  mother  to  Mr. 
Dalben,  and  his  protege,  Henry  found  the  slip  of  paper 
in  the  dictionary,  and  before  he  was  aware  that  it  was 
part  of  a  letter,  read  these  words :  "Don't  learn  any  of 
Henry  Milner's  odd  ways. 

*'  Your  ever  aiffectionate  mother, 

''  EsTIPHANlA  BONVILIJI*'* 

U  3 
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**  And  this,*'  said  he,  in  high  indignation,  "  from  that 
flattering  woman.  I  shall  know  how  to  believe  her 
another  time.**  His  anger,  however,  soon  passed  away, 
and  before  he  saw  Edgar  again,  the  circuoistance  had 
almost  slipped  from  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Bpeaking  of  things  of  more  importance  than  may  first  appear. 

Who  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  a  young  man  who  has 
a  silly  mother,  unless  it  may  be  an  old  man  who  has  a 
silly  wife.  To  be  sure,  a  man  is  not  accountable  for  the 
foUy  of  his  mother,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  supposed  to 
have  chosen  that  mother ;  but  then,  if  he  has  any  feel- 
ing or  principle,  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  folly,  how  exceedingly  painful !  And  Edgar  Bonville 
had  feeling — he  loved  his  mother,  and,  in  consequence, 
her  influence  was  the  more  injurious. 

He  was  beginning  to  be  very  happy  with  Mr.  Dalben, 
when  the  silly  letter  mentioned  m  the  last  chapter 
arrived.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  the  world  for  three 
weeks ;  the  studies,  to  which  he  had  been  in  a  manner 
compelled,  had  rendered  his  hours  of  leisure  compara- 
tively sweet,  and  his  mind  was  opening  upon  religious 
subjects.  He  could  even  talk  of  the  millennium  with 
Henry,  and  see  the  promises  of  that  happy  period  ia  the 
various  and  beautiful  works  of  nature.  His  mind  was 
naturally  elegant ;  neither  did  he  want  some  degree  of 
an  imaginative  quality.  Mr.  Dalben  had  precluded  his 
writing  sonnets  during  the  hours  established  for  heavier 
.duties.  Hence  he  had  been  stopped  short  in  a  series  of 
sonnets  addressed  to  some  imaiginary'  dulcinea,  with 
which  he  had  been  occupied  for  some  time;  but  he 
brought  down  one  morning  a  little  copy  of  verses,  in 
which  he  had  described  the  glory  of  the  earth  in  the 
latter  days,  in  a  style  which  pleased  Mr.  Dalben  very 
much,  from  the  purity,  elegance,  and  piety  of  the  ex- 
pressions. Mr.  Dalben,  indeed,  feared  that  these  expres- 
sions of  piety  were  little  more  ihnnfagon  de  parier;  for 
he  who  writes  in  the  character  of  a  Christian  must 
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Heeds  exalt,  in  his  hero,  the  object  of  religion ;  that  is, 
if  he  would  write  consistently ;  and  he  must  use  Scrip- 
ture language,  and  avail  himself  of  Scripture  emblems. 
However,  Mr.  Dalben  made  no  remark  by  which  he 
might  run  the  risk  of  quenching  the  smoking  flax ;  nay, 
on  the  whole,  he  was  much  pleased  with  this  effort  of 
Edgar's  muse,  and  hi9  hopes  of  making  something  of  the 
young  man  arose  in  proportion. 

But  when  the  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Bonville,her  son 
fell  immediately  into  his  former  restless  habits ;  and  that 
very  day,  when  walking  with  Henry,  he  asked  him  how 
he  could  endure  so  monotonous  a  life  as  he  led  at  Mr» 
Dalben's,  year  after  year. 

"  Endure !"  replied  Henry ;  "  why,  I  am  very  happy. 
What  do  I  want  I" 

*^But  you  never  see  any  company,"  returned  Edgar; 
''your  ideas  are  never  revolutionized." 

"  What  then?"  replied  Henry.    "  If  they  are  already 

Eleasantly  arranged,  why  should  I  wish  them  to  be  revo- 
itionized,  as  you  say  V^ 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Ed^ar, "  as  my  mother  says,  ioujours 
la  mime  chose  is  an  abommable  thing;"  and  the  young  man 
gaped  and  stretched  himself— and  gaped  again  and  shook 
himself,  and  finished  off  with  a  sort  of  groan,  and  then 
stood  still,  looking  vacantly  on  the  view  before  him, 
with  his  arms  folded  and  his  features  fixed  as  if  life 
itself  were  come  to  a  dead  stand. 

"  Well,"  said  Henry ;  "  well,  and  what  next  1" 

Edgar  turned  round,  and  stood  fixed  again  with  his 
face  towards  another  point  of  the  compass,  but  made  no 
reply. 

»'  What  shall  I  do  for  you  1"  said  Henry,  laughing. 
«*  What  shall  I  do  to  stir  up  your  ideas  1 — But  I  have 
thought  of  something;  I  will  make  you  a  gymnastie 
pole — ^you  know  what  a  gymnastic  pole  is,  Edgar — and 
you  shall  stretch  yourself  upon  it." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Edgar,  peevishly,  "  what  would  be  tha 
good  of  that  r 

•*  I  will  certainly  do  it,"  returned  Henry ;  "  I  have  been 
thinking  of  it  some  time,  and  when  my  pole  is  made,  if 
you  want  a  change  of  ideas,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  hang  with  your  head  downwards  on  the  pole,  and 
they  will  be  transmogrified  entirely  when  you  stand  on 
your  legs  again;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,"  continued 
Henry,  "  you  may  hang  yourself  on  my  pole,  and  then 
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all  your  troubles  for  want  of  company,  at  any  rate,  will 
be  at  an  end.** 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  V  asked  Edgar. 

**  Not  much,"  returned  Henry. 

**  Do  you  ever  go  to  Malvern  1"  asked  ESdgar. 

"  Often,"  replied  Henry.  **  When  I  was  a  little  boy, 
my  uncle  made  me  acquainted  with  every  part  of  those 
lovely  hills.  What  a  number  of  delightful  walks  I  have 
had  on  those  breezy  heights !" 

^  Wliat  do  you  reckon  the  best  season  for  Malvern  t' 
returned  Edgar. 

"  When  it  is  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold,"  replied 
Henry. 

''  What !  in  the  spring  and  autumn !"  replied  the  other; 
*'  September,  perhaps.  Is  Malvern  in  season  about  Sep- 
tember, Mihier,  do  you  think  t" 

**ln  season!"  replied  Henry,  laughing;  "I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  more  in  season  at  one  time  of  the  year 
than  another." 

**  What !"  rejoined  Edgar ;  "  I  thought  it  was  only  for 
warm  weather." 

"  That  Malvern  is  only  for  warm  weather !"  repUed 
Henry.  "  I  have  heard  of  hills  melting  away  in  warm 
weather,  but  I  never  heard  of  their  existing  only  in 


summer." 


"What  a  regular  fool  you  are,  Milner,"  retorted 
Edgar,  pettishly ;  "  I  am  certain  that  you  understand 
me,  though  you  pretend  not  to  do  so.  I  say,  when  are 
Malvern  wells  best  filled  ?" 

"When  there  is  most  water  in  them,  I  suppose," 
returned  Henry,  smiling,  and  drawing  up  his  shoulders 
as  if  he  feared  a  blow  from  his  companion.  Neither 
had  he  put  himself  on  the  defensive  in  Vain,  for  Edgar 
seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  gave  him  a  hearty 
shaking,  though  more  in  play  than  anger;  and  then 
beginning  to  square  (to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton^s),  the  enemy  took  to  his  heels,  and  running  round 
him  several  times,  evaded  his  thrusts  on  every  side, 
while  he  filled  the  valley  with  his  laughter. 

"  They  say  that  you  have  no  mirth  about  you,  Henry, 
but  that  you  are  a  dull,  stupid,  Methodistical  fellow,** 
said  Edgar. 

*•  And  have  some  odd  ways,"  returned  Henry,  archly. 
^*  Mind  you  do  not  learn  any  of  them,  Mr.  Bonville— 
Inind  you  do  not." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  V  asked  Eldgar. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Henry,  "  but  a  mere  caution.  Do 
take  care  that  you  do  not  resemble  me.^* 

The  young  men  then  walked  quietly  on,  and  entered 
into  more  serious  discourse.  Edgar  spoke  of  the  privi- 
leges which  Henry  had  enjoyed  from  infancy ;  of  being 
separated  from  the  world,  and  led  in  that  way  in  which 
he  should  walk  to  the  end  of  life.  ^'  Since  I  have  resided 
here,"  he  added,  "  I  have  sometimes  been  led  more  than 
half  to  suspect  that  this  world,  respecting  which  my 
mother  talks  so  much,  is  but  a  sorry  friend  after  all,  and 
that  little  is  to  be  got  by  courting  it.  Now,  Henry,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  my  mother  has  ever  gained 
by  straining  every  nerve,  emptying  her  purse,  and  ex- 
hausting her  credit,  merely  to  please  a  parcel  of  fine 
folks,  who  would  rather  have  her  room  than  her  com- 
pany ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  the  great  do 
not  like  those  best  who  care  least  about  them,  and  go 
on  in  their  own  quiet  way,  wanting  nothing  from  them. 
I  see  that  you  are  right  to  be  contented  where  you  are, 
and  to  keep  from  company,  which  only  perplexes  the 
mind,  and  makes  it  unfit  for  study. — ^Well,  I  will  stay 
quietly  here  during  the  vacation,  and  I  trust  those  peo«> 
pie  will  not  come  to  Malvern,  and  then  I  shail  have  no 
temptation  to  go  out.^' 

"  What  people  ?"  asked  Henry. 

"  The  Earl  of  L ^  and  Lord  F — ^,  and  the  Lady 

Applebys,"  replied  Edgar. 

"  Are  they  coming  ?"  asked  Henry. 

**  Do  you  know  them  1"  returned  Edgar.  **  My  mother 

tells  me  they  are  a  charming  family.    Lady  L- is 

her  most  intimate  fViend." 

"  I  know  Lord  F :  he  was  at  Clent  Oreen,  though 

not  with  me.  He  was  not  forgotten,  however,  when  I 
was  there,"  said  Henry. 

"  My  mother  tells  me  he  is  an  uncommonly  fine  young 
man. — Is  it  so,  Milner  V*  asked  Edgar ;  "  for  I  know  her 
partiality  to  any  thing  noble." 

"  He  was  a  very  fine  young  man  when  I  saw  him," 
replied  Henry,  *'  and  may  be  so  at  the  present  moment, 
for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary." 

"  You  have  more  in  your  head  than  meets  the  ear,'* 
said  Mr.  Bonville. 

"  What  makes  a  fine  bird,"  answered  Henry,  ^  bat  fam 
feathers  1" 
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**  Don't  talk  of  birds,  Milner,"  returned  Edgar,  ^it  is 
a  tender  subject.** 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Henry,  '*  when  Lord  F is 

smartly  dressed,  he  may  be  called  a  fine  young  man; 
but  I  doubt  whether  he  would  deserve  the  appellation  if 
he  wore  a  wagoner's  frock.** 

"  You  mean  to  say,  1  suppose,  that  the  dress  of  Zjord 

F is  the  handsomest  part  about  him,**  returned 

Edgar. 

"  He  may  be  a  very  good  fellow,'*  replied  Henry,  "but 
there  is  nothing  very  superlative  in  his  appearance.— 
But,  Mr.  Bonville,  I  do  not  like  to  make  remarks  upon 
people — I  know  it  is  wrong — ^very  wrong.    But  you 

must  not  expect  much,  I  think,  in  Lord  F :  he  will 

not  do  you  any  good  just  at  present,  Edgar.  You  have 
a  very  happy  prospect  before  you.  There  is  nothing  I 
should  like  so  much  as  to  be  a  clergyman  in  a  country 
place,  and  preach  in  my  church,  and  work  in  my  garden, 
and  teach  the  labourers  to  read  the  book  of  nature,  and 
find  the  promises  of  future  glory  in  opening  buds  and 
running  streams.** 

"  Why,  Henry,"  said  Edgar,  "  you  are  getting  quite 
poeticsd  and  pathetic." 

'*  No,"  returned  Henry, "  I  leave  poetry  to  you,  Edgar; 
and  yet  I  have  often  thought  that  the  things  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  and  to  all  that  he  has  done 
for  us  and  promised  to  do  for  us,  and  his  love,  and  his 
glory,  and  his  wonderful  promises,  sound  like  poetry 
when  they  are  tdked  of  even  by  such  a  one  as  I  am. 
They  are  so  beautiful,  and  the  emblems  of  them  are  so 
curiously  chosen  from  the  fairest  things  in  nature,  that 
one  can  hardly  speak  of  them  at  all  without  being  what 
you  call  poetical.  My  uncle  tells  of  a  vulgar,  low  old 
man,  whom  be  knew  when  a  child,  who,  on  &ing  turned 
to  God,  and  becoming  very  fond  of  his  Bible,  became, 
after  a  while,  quite  elegant  in  his  discourse,  and  uttered 
some  of  the  sweetest  ideas  which  can  be  conceived ;  for 
my  uncle  says  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  coarse  and  vulgar 
compared  with  that  of  Christianity;  and  that  even  many 
of  the  pretended  refinements  of  worldly  people  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Christian  religion,  and  put  on  as  a  cloak 
to  hide  real  deformity." 

After  this  conversation,  several  more  weeks  passed 
quietly  away,  during  which  Edgar  was  receiving  many 
ideas  respecting  reUgion,  which  in  due  time  produced 
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their  desired  effect,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  But 
Mr.  Dalben  found  from  day  to  day  that  there  was  more 
and  more  to  set  right  with  regard  to  the  principles  of 
the  young  man ;  that  is,  if  he  could  be  said  to  possess 
any  settled  principles  of  any  description. 

The  following  old  couplet  might  have  suited  Edgar 
Bonville  when  he  first  came  to  Mr.  Dalben's,  quite  as 
well  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  done  its  original 
subject : 

"  Your  morals  are  bad,**  said  Dick  to  his  son : 

"  *Ti8  false,"  said  the  other,  "  because  I  have  none.** 

Mrs.  Bonville,  indeed,  had  always  boasted  of  her  son's 
good  morals,  on  the  strength  of  a  certain  natural  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  which  he  possessed,  and  of  that 
graciousness  and  urbanity  which  were  remarkable  in 
is  manners ;  but  the  fact  was,  as  Mr.  Dalben  soon  dis- 
covered, that  he  had  scarcely  one  correct  principle. 
His  mind  was  full  of  those  vulgar  errors  which  worldly 
persons  generally  entertain, — we  use  the  word  vulgar  in 
its  classical  acceptation, — and  if  he  preserved  decorum 
in  his  outward  conduct,  it  was  rather  the  effect  of  that 
same  sweetness  of  disposition  spoken  of  above,  than  of 
any  better  feeling. 

We  might  enumerate  some  of  these  vulgar  errors  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  though  we  cannot  sup* 
pose  that  such  will  ever  be  entertained  by  any  young 
gentleman  who  may  honour  this  volume  by  his  perusaT 

At,  first,  Mr.  Bonville  held  it  as  a  matter  of  belief  that 
every  person  might  be  saved  by  the  religion  which  he 
professed,  be  it  the  worship  of  Baal,  Dagon,  or  Astarte, 
that  of  the  Crescent  or  the  Cross  (for  he  classed  all 
these  together),  provided  he  was  sincere  in  his  faith,  and 
did  not  exclude  good  works :  he  also  believed  that  a  moral 
man,  having  no  creed  whatever,  was  also  equally  sure 
of  everlasting  happiness.  These  were  his  Religious 
tenets;  and  his  moral  principles  were  equally  hberal 
and  undefined.  He  held  the  revenge  of  an  affront,  even 
unto  death,  to  be  quite  necessary  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  He  had  no  very  clear  notions  of  there  being 
any  turpitude  in  such  double  dealings  as  may  promote  a 
man's  advancement  in  the  world,  provided  such  double 
dealings  did  not  smell  too  much  of  the  shop,  or  indicate 
too  n^uch  of  the  spirit  of  the  common  tradesman.    Then 
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as  to  truth,  his  ideas  respecting  that  point  were  ex- 
tremely lax ;  and  there  were  even  some  transactions  in 
life  in  which  he  conceived  it  perfectly  fair  to  deceive,  as 
far  as  he  possibly  could :  the  nature  of  these  transactions 
may  be  supposed.    With  regard  to  money  matters,  his 

Elan  was  to  get  as  much  of  the  pecuniae  as  he  could  lay 
is  hands  on,  without  entirely  forfeiting  his  character ; 
and  hence  he  would  boast  among  his  associates  of  having 
come  over  his  mother  for  such  and  such  sums,  and  would 
triumph  with  a  companion  who  boasted  that  his  father 
or  uncle  bled  freely.  Yet  with  all  this,  there  were  some 
pleasing  points  in  the  character  of  Edgar.  He  was  not 
as  yet  wholly  hardened — he  did  not  yet  love  sin  for  the 
sake  of  sin,  and  he  could  love  and  admire  holiness  when 
displayed  before  him  in  its  beauty  and  excellence  (im- 
perfect beauty  indeed,  and  only  comparative  excellence), 
as  in  the  characters  of  Mr.  Dalben  and  Henry  Milner; 
and  these  better  points  were  instantly  seen  by  Mr.  Dal- 
ben, and  seized  by  him  as  a  skilAil  groom  would  seize 
the  bridle  of  a  spirited  and  rampant  steed ;  and  had  any 
observant  person  been  present,  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  admire  the  skill  and  address  with  which  this  excellent 
man  endeavoured  to  correct  one  and  another  of  the  false 
principles  of  his  pupil ;  and,  as  it  were,  to  redeem  his 
mind  from  the  swamps  and  marshes  of  error  with  which 
it  was  infested,  and  to  fix  therein  a  firm  and  solid  basis 
for  those  divine  truths  which  it  was  his  earnest  desire 
to  establish.  In  this  work  there  was  not  wanting  a 
severe  exercise  of  patience,  but  it  was  very  seldom  that 
Mr.  Dalben  was  exposed  to  any  thing  like  rudeness ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  rather  to  regret  too  much  facility 
in  the  character  of  his  pupil,  who  would  allow  himself 
to  be  convinced  too  soon,  rather  than,  like  our  friend 
Marten,  carry  on  an  argument  long  after  he  was  himself 
convinced  of  its  fallacy. 

But  days  passed  on,  as  I  before  said,  and  the  first  two 
of  the  four  Worcestershire  harvests  were  got  in,  and 
the  season  for  gathering  the  hops  was  arrived ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  multitudes  of  persons  from  the  neigh- 
bouring manufacturing  districts  poured  into  the  country, 
having  been  previously  engaged  by  the  farmers  to  assist 
them  to  gather  in  their  hops.  Fashionable  families  re- 
pair in  the  summer  to  sea-bathing  and  watering-places, 
and  no  doubt  the  London  citizens  have  much  enjoyment 
in  their  excnraioos  to  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Brighton,  Sic. 
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But  what  are  the  ei^joyments  of  these,  to  those  of  the 
Kidderminister  weavers  and  Dudley  iron  manufacturers 
on  the  joyful  occasion  of  the  hop-picking,  when,  in  the 
finest  season  of  the  year,  they  find  it  their  interest  to 
inigrate  in  large  bodies  from  their  dark  and  sooty  domi- 
ciles, into,  the  more  pure,  fresh,  and  verdant  scenes  of 
rural  life — where  they  are  fed  at  the  expense  of  their 
masters,  and  may  have  the  additional  satisfaction  of 
robbing  every  orchard  near  which  they  pass,  and  dis- 
playing the  finery  of  their  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
village  churches  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  all  the 
servant-maids  in  the  parish.  If  these  persons  brinff 
with  them  much  of  their  manufacturing  morals  and 
manners,  and  are  too  often  the  pests  of  the  villages  into 
which  thpy  enter^  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  do  not 
find  much  of  that  rural  simplicity  in  our  farm-houses 
and  cottages,  which  has  so  often  afforded  a  subject  for 
the  panegyrics  of  our  bards  for  generations  past,  be- 
cause unregenerate  man  is  everywhere  corrupt ;  and  if 
vices  abouml  in  towered  cities,  we  believe  that  they  are 
only  less  abundant  in  scenes  of  retirement,  because 
there  are  fewer  persons  to  act  viciously. 

On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  hop-harvest,  droves  of  people  passed  along  the  lane 
in  front  of  Mr.  Dalben's  house.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  be  amused  with  the  various  groups,  although  the  lan- 
guage which  was  uttered  was  often  far  from  agreeable ; 
and  Thomas  and  Lion  were  obliged  to  be  on  the  alert 
all  day,  to  protect  Mr.  Dalben's  pears,  apples,  and  plums, 
from  the  marauders  who  surrounded  them. 

Each  party  had  one  or  more  horses  with  it,  and  some* 
times  two  or  three  women  were  mounted  on  the  back 
of  the  same  beast — girls  and  women,  and  the  lesser 
boys — ^laughing  and  singing,  and  calling  to  those  who 
were  lagging  behind.  These  parties  were  so  frequent 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon,  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  leave  the  house,  or  rather  the  warden ;  but  late  in 
the  evening,  when  it  was  supposed  they  were  all  passed, 
Maurice  came  run^g  to  Henry,  to  say  that  there  was 
a  poor  family  going  by,  and  that  the  woman  seemed 
ready  to  faint,  having  carried  an  infant  a  long  way. 

Henry  immediately  ran  out,  and  saw  an  interesting 
group  of  very  decent  persons  sitting  under  the  hedge ; 
there  was  the  father,  holding  a  child  of  two  years  of 
age ;  a  mother,  with  an  infant,  and  three  or  four  larger 
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children.  The  poor  woman  seemed  indeed  ready  to 
faint,  and  the  man  asked  humbly  for  a  little  beer  for  his 
wife. 

*'  Would  she  like  tea  better  V  asked  Henry. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  should,  master,"  replied  the  poor 
creature  ;  **  but  I  could  not  have  asked  such  a  favour.^' 

**Sit  where  you  are,"  said  Henry,  ''and  you  shall 
have  it  in  a  minute-— have  you  far  to  go  t^ 

'*  Only  to  one  Farmer  James's,"  replied  the  poor  man. 

'*  What,  Squire  Hargrave's  bailiff  V  remarked  Thomas, 
who  had  joined  the  party  in  the  lane ;  '*  then  you  have 
three  good  miles  to  walk." 

'*  As  many  hundred  miles  to  me,  just  now,"  said  the 
poor  woman ;  "  and  to  the  children,  nearly  as  much." 

'*  You  should  not  travel  on  a  Sunday,"  remarked 
Thomas ;  **  there  never  comes  no  good  of  working  on 
the  Lord's  day." 

'*  We  knows  it,"  replied  the  man ;  **  but  we  could  not 
help  it ;  we  is  not  our  own  masters." 

In  a  few  minutes  Henry  appeared  again,  carrying  a 
huge  pitcher  of  tea,  a  mug,  and  various  thick  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  enjoyed  no  small  delight  in  seeing 
the  poor  family  refreshing  themselves.  I  shall  not  re- 
peat all  the  blessings  they  poured  upon  him,  nor  the  de- 
light the  little  children  expressed  when  he  gave  each 
of  them  a  penny  book. 

**  If  that  a*ant  pretty,"  said  the  man,  when  he  had 
passed  on  a  little  way  down  the  lane  with  his  wife. 
**  If  that  a'ant  the  very  kindest  young  gentleman  that 
ever  I  clapped  my  eyes  on,  my  name  is  not  John 
Brady." 

'*  He  came  upon  us  like  the  angel  in  the  desert,"  replied 
the  wife ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  him,  if  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred ;  but  God  is  good,  who  sends  relief  in  the  time 
of  trouble.  And  now,  mind  me,  children,  give  your 
father  them  books,  and  let  them  be  put  by  for  our  win- 
ter evenings.  They  must  be  kept  as  long  as  you  live, 
in  remembrance  of  that  dear  young  gentleman."  And 
thus  ended  that  adventure.  Neither  did  Henry  speak 
of  it  to  any  one  who  had  not  witnessed  it ;  for  when 
people  talk  much  of  their  charities,  it  is  a  sign  that  they 
are  rare  things  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Worcestershire  BeacoiL 

A  TARiETT  of  events  took  place  the  day  following 
the  Sunday  above  mentioned,  or  rather  notices  of  events ; 
for  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bonville,  sent  by  the  hand  of  a 
footman  in  livery»  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  oi 

L at  Malvern,  enclosed  in  a  note  from  Lady  L- — ^ 

expressing  a  wish  to  see  Edgar  at  Malvern ;  and  by  an- 
other messenger  came  another  note  from  Mr.  Hargrave, 
saying,  ^That  he  expected  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews, 
who  were  passing  on  to  Cheltenham,  to  dine  with  him 
the  next  Thursday,  begging  that  Mr.  Milner  might  meet 
them,  his  old  roaster  having  expressed  a  wish  to  that 
effect." 

Mr.  Dalben  thought  it  would  be  unkind  to  decline  this 
invitation  for  Henry ;  and  as  Edgar  was  also  invited,  it 
was  agreed  that  on  the  Thursday  morning,  the  young 
men  should  go  to  Malvern,  when  Edgar  should  call  on 
the  earPs  family,  and  from  thence  they  should  return 
by  Mr.  Hargrave's,  which  was  full  one  mile  nearer  to 
Malvern  than  Mr.  Dalben's. 

Accordingly,  on  the  Thursday  morning,  the  two 
young  men  set  out,  Henry  being  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  his  old  master,  although  he  would  rather 
have  met  him  anywhere  else  than  at  the  Hargraves'. 
But  the  day  was  fine,  the  country  in  its  highest  beauty, 
and  all  was  gay  and  cheerful  around  him. 

As  he  walked  with  Edgar,  where  often  he  had  walked 
with  his  uncle  in  the  days  of  his  early  youth,  a  thousand 
old  remembrances  returned  to  his  mind ;  and  there  was 
not  a  clump  of  trees,  a  cottage,  a  rivulet,  a  meadow,  or 
a  down,  which  did  not  afford  him  some  subject  of  dis- 
course. 

*' There,  in  that  shadowy  spot,  we  found  the  first  caltha 
palustris  I  ever  saw,  Edgar,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  it  now 
in  my  hortus  siccus,  with  the  date  under  it." 

**  Prodigious !"  exclaimed  Edgar 

**  Well — but  it  really  was  a  memorable  event  to  me^* 
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replied  Henry,  **  and  I  wiU  tell  you  wherefore  :  my  uncle 
took  that  occasion  to  explain  to  me  the  nature  of 
colours,  when  I  was  admiring  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
caltha  palustris,  and  to  show  me  that  all  colours  are 
produced  from  three — red,  blue,  and  yellow ;  and  that 
other  colours  are  only  mixtures  of  these  three.  And 
then  he  explained  to  me  how  the  rainbow,  which  you 
know  is  the  type  of  the  Trinity,  is  composed  of  these 
three  colours — " 

**  I  know  no  such  thing,'*  returned  Edgar ;  "  how  do 
you  make  it  out  V 

'^  I  will  tell  you  in  my  uncle's  words,''  said  Henry, 
**  if  you  would  like  me  to  do  it.  He  first  told  me,  that 
the  rainbow  was  composed  of  light  and  rain,  or  mist, 
acting  on  each  other.  Now,  light,  said  my  uncle,  is 
used  as  an  emblem  in  Scripture  of  the  erer  blessed 
God — *  Qod  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  alL' 
(1  John  i.  8.)  There  are  verses  without  end  in  Scrip- 
ture, to  prove  that  light  is  an  emblem  of  God  the  Father. 
The  third  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity  is  typified  by 
the  rain  or  mist,  signifying  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  which  there  are  many  references  in  Scripture ; 
but  the  most  striking  is  in  Hosea.  '  Then  shall  we 
know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord :  his  going 
forth  is  prepared  as  the  morning ;  and  he  shall  come 
onto  us  as  the  rain,  as  the  latter  and  former  rain  unto 
the  earth.'  (Hosea  vi.  3.)  The  second  pennon,  even 
our  most  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Cfanst,  we 
are  also  to  find  here.  The  rainbow  is  a  surety  that  God 
will  no  more  destroy  the  earth  by  a  flood,  so  Jesus 
Christ  is  given  as  a  surety  of  the  better  covenant,  which 
ensures  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  every  believer.  This 
verse  we  find  in  Hebrews :  '  But  now  hath  he  obtained 
a  more  excellent  ministry,  by  how  much  also  he  is  the 
mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was  estal)lished 
upon  better  promises.' "    (Heb.  viii.  6.) 

*^  Pretty  enough,"  replied  Edgar ;  **  but,  Henry,  do  you 
mean  to  accompany  me  to  Lord  L ^'s  t" 

"  No,"  returned  Henry ;  *'  I  must  not  make  any  ac- 
quaintance, because  of  my  uncle's  health,  and  because—* 
to  speak  the  truth — I  do  not  want  any  more  than  I  have ; 
and  so,  while  you  are  there,  I  shall  walk  quietly  up  to 
St.  Anne's  well,  and  there  wait  for  you ;  for  you  in-r 
tend,  I  suppose,  to  go  up  the  hill.    We  shall  have  abun^ 
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dance  of  time,  as  Mr.  Hargrave  does  not  dine  till  fire 
o'clock." 

This  being  settled,  the  two  young  men  proceeded  to 
Malvern,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiM 
Tillages  in  England— being  thus  described  by  the  quaint 
Drayton : — 

**  Which  manly  Malvern  sees  from  farthest  o£f  the  sheere. 
On  the  Yigomian  waste,  where  northward  looking  neere, 
On  Corswood  casts  his  eye,  and  on  his  homebom  chase 
Then  constantly  beholds,  with  an  uimsual  pace. 
Team  with  her  tribute,  come  unto  the  Cambrian  Queene.'* 

When  in  a  line  with  the  Foley  Arms,  where  theiearPs 
family  then  resided,  Henry  left  Edgar,  and,  turning  to- 
wards the  hill,  began  to  ascend  slowly  to  St.  Anne^s 
well.  Being  arrived  at  the  well-house,  he  saw  a  party 
of  elegantly  dressed  persons  just  quitting  the  well.  Tho 
party  consisted  of  an  elderly,  and  two  younger  ladies. 
Henry  sat  down  on  a  seat  conveniently  placed  before 
the  house,  and  amused  himself  by  looking  at  this  party. 
The  young  ladies  were  talking  in  shrill,  yet  lisping  ac- 
cents, and  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  faces,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  mistake  the  Appleby  physiognomy, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  it  appeared  less 
agreeable  in  the  ladies  than  it  had  done  even  in  their 
brother.  **  U  these  are  Edgar  Bonville's  paragons,"  for 
Edgar  had  been  very  emphatic  concerning  the  reported 
beauty  of  these  high  ladies,  "his  taste  and  mine  are 
not  exactly  the  same,"  thought  Henry.  But  while  he 
was  meditating  upon  this  important  subject,  he  (as  weU 
as  the  ladies)  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  multitude 
of  donkey-drivers,  all  shouting  in  their  ears,  and  recom- 
mending each  his  own  peculiar  donkey.  '*  Please  sir — 
do,  sir — please  to  try  my  donkey — mine,  sir,  if  you 
please — miss,  this  donkey  will  suit  you  best — ^pray  take 
mine,  ma'am — good  sir,  I  spoke  first,  don't  listen  to  what 
she  says — ^woman,  stand  back — boy,  get  out  of  my  way 
— the  best  donkey  alive,  sir,"  &c.  &c.  And  all  this  was 
accompanied  with  such  shoving,  pushing,  scuffling,  and 
contending,  that  the  ladies  of  quaility  were  g:lad  to  take 
shelter  in  the  well-house,  and  to  make  their  bargains 
from  the  windows,  while  Henry,  springing  upon  the 
bank,  gave  evidence  that  he  was  very  able  to  mount  the 
celebrated  Worcestershire  beacon,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  single  hoof  of  them  all.    Being  thus  exalted 
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sentiments  so  congenial  with  his  own  feelings  and  ways 
of  thinkings  that,  with  the  exception  of  his  beloved 
Blarten,  he  had  thought  him  the  pleasantest  young  com- 
panion he  had  ever  met  with.  But  now^  while  walking 
ann-tn-arm  with  a  nobleman,  he  uttered  nothing  but 
folly ;  talked  of  race*horses,  tandems,  cravats,  the  shape 
of  a  hat,  the  cut  of  a  coat,  the  last  new  play,  &c.  ike ; 
gave  the  elders  of  the  university  queer  nicknames,  used 
slang  terms,  and,  what  was  worse  than  aUi  did  not  deci- 
dedly reprove  Lord  F— ^,  when  he  used^  as  he  ofteodid, 
profane  expressions  and  fashionable  oaths. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry's  eyes  were  b^y  on  sU sides, 
to  ascertain  the  direction  in  vi^ich  Weilings  and  his 
sister  had  passed,  in  order,  if  possible,  as  be  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  guide,  to  lead  his  companions  another 
way ;  but  this  was  not  to  be.  On  turning  the  comer  of 
a  terrace  which  hangs  over  the  village^  Mr*  Welfings 
and  his  sister  appeared  about  one  hundred  yards 'before 
them;  and  at  the  moment  they  came  insight,  the  sister 
was  raising  her  arm,  with  the  intention,  it  was  evident, 
of  letting  her  hand  descend  on  her  brother's  shoulders 
in  no  very  amicable  sort ;  a  motion  which  was  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  magnitude  given  her  arm  by  the 
modish  sleeve. 

Lord  F exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  attitude  of  the 

lady,  "  Madam  has  chosen  rather  an  exposed  situation 
for  the  chastisement  of  the  worthy  man ;  but  she  has 
considered  her  position  like  a  good  soldier.  Another 
such  a  thrust  would  have  thrown  him  down  the  preci- 
pice." 

"  They  are  only  at  play,"  remarked  Eldgar. 

"  Pretty  dears !"  returned  Lord  F ,  "  little  harm- 
less innocents !  But  the  young  man  looks  back.  Is 
it  Weilings  I  see?  Mr.  Milner,  is  Weilings  at  Mal- 
vern V 

Henry  pretended  not  to  hear  the  question ;  and  Lord 

F added,  "  Surely  Frank  Weilings  cannot  have 

stolen  a  match  upon  us  ?  he  is  two  years  my  junior.'' 

In  the  mean  time  Weilings  and  his  sister  had  stood 
still,  as  if  the  young  man  had  half  recognised  Lord 
F—  and  Henry  Milner ;  and  as  these  last  continued 
to  walk  forwards,  they  were  presently  so  near,  that  the 
sort  of  relationship  between  the  lady  and  gentieman 
could  be  no  longer  doubted, — for  Miss  WelUngs's  [Aysi- 
ognomy  was  the  very  counterpart  of  her  brother's-Ahe 
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lady  having  the  same  bteadth  of  face,  the  same  decide 
glow  in  the  cheeks,  the  same  want  of  distinctness  of 
^ature,  and  the  same  large,  light)  gray  eyes. 

^*  Fnuik  Wellings's  sister,  I  see,*'  remarked  Lori 

F ,  in  a  low  tone,  "  or  rather  FSrank  himself  over 

again,  in  a  coif  and  pinners.  Very  good,— a  pretty 
young  lady,-^and,  to  all  appearance,  as  elegant  as  het 
brother.  Bonville,— I  say, — ^how  would  it  horrify  the 
countess  to  see  me  walking  arm-in-arm  with  this  specie 
men  of  gentility !  The  old  lady  has  affronted  me  this 
morning,  and  this  shall  be  my  revenge.  She  is  on 
the  (hill  with  my  sisters ; — you  shall  see.  Gome  on, 
Bonville !" 

So  saying,  he  advanced  to  Mr.  WeOings,  expressed 
infinite  [Measure  at  seeing  hini,  and  begged  to  be  intro^ 
duced  to  hisisister. 

Henry  immediately  slunk  back,  an4  would  have  per-< 
suaded  Edgar  to  wauk  with  him  in  another  direction  $ 
but  |2dgar  was  in  the  train  of  nobility,  and  if  he  felt  the 
attractive  influence  to  be  irresistible,  he  had  no  need  to 
b&at  a  loss  for  other  and  wiser  examples  to  keep  him 
in  countenance.  Henry,  therefore,  being  unable  to  per- 
suade Edgar,  fell  behind  the  rest ;  and  the  next  minute^ 
looking  l^fore  him,  he  saw  Miss  Wellings  hanging  on 
the  arm  of  the  young  nobleman,  while  Wellings  and- 
Edgar  followed  m  close  conversation,  having  waived 
the  form  of  a  particular  introduction. 

Henry  had  not  often  felt  himself  more  inclined  to  be 
thoroughly  out  of  humour  than  he  was  on  this  occasion. 
"  There,  now,'^  he  said  to 'himself,  "  that  Wellings  will 
be  talking  over  poor  Edgar;  and  if  he  gets  but  the 
smallest  hint  of  Dr.  Matthews  being  expected  to-day, 
he  will  be  for  accompanying  us  to  the  Hargraves,  and 
we  shall  not  get  rid  qf  him  all  the  evening.  ** 

The  party  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  were  come  upon  a  smooth  ledge,  which  extends 
along  the  top  of  the  Worcestershire  beacon  for  a  con- 
siderable way.    Here  they  were  met  by  Lady  L 

and  her  daughters,  who,  stopping  to  address  Lord  F , 

the  dutiful  son  took  occasion  to  introduce  Miss  Wellings 
to  his  mother,  as  the  sister  of  a  very  dear  friend.  Henry 
was  near  the  party  when  this  introduction  took  place : 
he  saw  the  newly-made  ladies  of  quality  bridle  and  look 
embarrassed,  and  he  heard  Miss  Wellings  say  to  the 
countess,  ^'  Are  you  not  gratified,  my  lady,  with  this 

Vol.  I.— X 
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charming  prospect?  For  my  own  part,  my  lady,  I 
know  nothing  in  the  world  eqnal  to  Malvern,— and 
that's   what   I   always  say."     What  further  passed, 

Henry  did  not  hear ;  for  Lady  L and  her  daughters 

turned  abruptly  to  descend  the  hill,  while  his  own  party 
walked  on. 

As  the  air  was  refreshing,  though  there  was  a  strong 
fflare,  when  arrived  at  the  point  of  the  hill  which  \oola 
down  on  the  abbey,  the  young  people  all  sat  down,  and 
began  to  converse.    For  a  long  time  the  subjects  were 

light  and  desultory,  till  at  length  Lord  F ,  asking 

Wellings  after  his  old  schoolfellow,  Edward  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Wellings  replied, — "  Oh !  poor  Mansfield ;  he  is  be- 
come a  queer  fellow.  Do  you  know  that  before  I  left 
Clent  Green,  which  1  did  last  Christmas,  there  was  quite 
a  set  of  them ;  and  there  was  no  making  any  thing  of 

them."    And  he  whispered  something  in  Lord  F ^b 

ear,  whereat  the  other  laughed  heartily. 

**  Do  you  know  what  Frank  is  saying  ?"  said  Miss 
Wellings,  addressing  Henry  for  the  first  time,  though  in 
a  manner  which  indicated  that  she  knew  perfectly  well 
who  he  was,  and  was  acquainted  with  many  things  re- 
lating to  him.  *'  He  is  telling  my  lord  that  you  made 
Mansfield  and  Marten,  and  two  or  three  more  of  them 
at  Clent  Green,  downright  Methodists." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  ma'am,"  replied  Henry. 

"  La !  now,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  "  only  think 
of  that !" 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  F and  Wellings  had  con- 
tinued to  whisper  and  laugh,  till  at  length  Lord  F , 

turning  to  Edgar  Bonville,  said,  "  Do  you  know,  Edgar, 
that  Wellings  tells  me  that  Mansfield  is  resolved  to  turn 
parson." 

"  I  wish  he  could  turn  parson  for  me,"  replied  Edgar, 
lightly. 

"What,  are  you  for  the  church,  sir?"  asked  Mr. 
Wellings. 

"  To  my  sorrow  I  am,"  replied  Edgar. 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Lord  F ,  "  you  have  my  com- 
passion. To  be  obliged  to  tell  the  same  dark  dull  story 
over  and  over  again  to  a  pack  of  country  bores,  or,  in 
failure  of  so  doing,  to  have  your  gown  stripped  over 
your  ears — what  a  fate  for  a  Gne  young  fellow,  like 
yourself,  Bonville !" 

"Dark  story,"— repeated  Edgar,— "I  fear  I  should 
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mkke  a  dark  story  of  it,  Lord  F — — ;  but  I  do  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion." 

A  beaming  glance  from  the  eye  of  Henry ^ — a  glance 
which  said)  '*  Stand  to  it,  Edgar," — at  that  moment  con<^ 
firmed  the  irresolute  youth,  and  he  added,  "  I  am  no 
infidel,  Lord  F .'^ 

*'  What !  do  you  mean  to  assert^  Bonville,"  replied 
the  young  lord,  "^  that  you  believe  all  the  perplexed 
and  contradictory  stories  which  proceed  from  our 
pulpits  I  Do  you  believe  that  being  a  sinner  fits  a  man 
for  salvation,  and  that  good  works  will  rather  go  against 
a  man  in  the  next  world  th^n  the  contrary  ?  A  pleasant 
doctrine,  by-the-by,  for  you  and  me,  Wellings." 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  "  if  we  could  believe  it* 
It  would  be  mighty  comfortable,  as  the  old  women  say.*^ 

**  But,  Bonville,"  added  my  lord,  with  a  significant 
side-glance  at  Wellings,  **  I  wish  to  know,  for  my  own 
edification^  what  you  make  out  of  that  perplexing^, 
contradictory  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Divinity  t" 

Lord  F — '-  was  proceedings  when  Mr.  Wellings, 
stopping  him  short,  said,  **  Hush !  my  lord,  hush !  not 
another  word,  or  we  shall  have  my  sister  upon  us*  It 
was  but  now  that  she  made  me  feel  the  weight  of  her 
hand  for  some  offence  of  the  same  nature  as  that,  which 
you  are  about  to  commit." 

"And  ril  tell  you  what,  Frank,"  said  Miss  Wellings, 
"  if  I  did  raise  my  hand  to  you,  it  was  no  more  than  you 
deserved;  for  though  I  am  not  so  starched  as  some 
people,  I  never  can  bear  to  hear  you  talk  as  you  do, 
and  takeNsuch  liberties  with  Scripture,  and  with  things 
which  other  people  count  sacred." 

Lord  F turned  abruptly  to  the  lady,  and,  smiling 

in  her  face,  said, "  Really,  Miss  Wellings,  if  your  brother 
does  take  such  liberties  as  you  speak  of,  he  deserves  the 
utmost  rigour  of  your  resentment;  and  I  especially 
admire  the  manner  which  you  have  chosen  for  advoca- 
ting the  good  cause." 

"  Now,  my  lord,  you  are  quizzing  me,"  rephed  Miss 
Wellings ;  "  but  I  am  sure  you  thiiSc  I  am  right  in  not 
listening  to  Frank's  nonsense.  I  almost  fear  that  he  is 
a  downright  infidel." 

I    "Oh,  shocking!"  exclaimed  the  young  nobleman 
"  Do  you  hear,  Wellings,  what  your  sister  suspects  yoa 
to  be  ?"    And  then  turning  to  the  lady, — "  I  shall  not 
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with  him,  Miss  Wellings,'*  he  added* "  if  there 
is  the  smallest  suspicion  of  his  being  a  character  of  that 
description.  For  my  part,  I  have  the  higheat  respect 
for  religion,  although  I  confess  (to  the  shame  of  my 
dulness)  that  I  do  not  comprehend  some  of  its  doctrines. 
Hence,  I  was  about  to  ask  Mr.  Bonville's  opinion  on  one 
question ;  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  hare  yours, 
Miss  Weilings.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  object  of  the  Christian  worBhip.** 

^  La  !**  replied  Miss  Weilings ;  '*  why,  a*ant  you  a 
ChriaUan,  Lord  F !" 

"  A  sincere,  a  derout  Christian,''  returned  the  other; 
at  least,  1  earnestly  desire  to  be  such.  But  I  am  still 
perplexed  on  this  point,  viz.  the  nature  of  the  God  of 
the  Christians ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity, — owing,  perhaps,  to  the  maimer  in  which 
it  is  stated  by  some  of  our  divmes.  Neither  can  I  com- 
prehend how  a  God  could  become  a  man,  and  yet  he  a 
God." 

*'  I  fear,"  replied  Weilings,  with  affected  seriousnesa, 
"  that  no  one  in  this  place  is  divine  sufficient  to  solve 
your  difficulty,  my  lord.    You  have  fairly  carried  my 

goor  sister  into  the  land  of  puzzledom ;  and  Milner  there 
as  his  eyes  in  the  clouds. — What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Mihier  t" 

"  I  was  trying  to  look  at  the  sun,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Henry,"  returned  Weilings,  *•  you  will  blind  yourself, 
man. — why,  your  eyes  water  as  if  they  had  been  held 
over  a  smoking  coal." 

'*  But  the  sun  looks  so,"  replied  Henry :  ''  it  looks  so. 
—Do  look  at  it." 

All  the  party  instantly  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  the 
blazing  star,  which  was  pouring  its  beams  with  its  fdl 
meridian  power  on  the  whole  glorious  landscape,  but 
immediately  withdrew  them  as  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  glare ;  while  Weilings,  mocking  Henry,  repeated  his 
words,  **  But  the  sun  looks  so — ^it  looks  so. — Do  look  at 
it."  Adding,  "  What  a  fool  you  are,  Milner !  What  a 
regular  thorough-bred  idiot ! — Didst  never  see  the  sun 
before,  child  ? — wast  bom  and  bred  in  a  coal-mine,  lad  T" 

And  the  whole  party  joined  in  the  laugh,  till  Lord  F 9 

recollecting  himself,  and  apologizing  to  Henry,  said — 
"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Milner. — Come,  Weilings,  no  more  of 
this." 

*'  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended,"  returned  Henryy 
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^  but  I  cannot  think  why  looking  at  the  sun  should  hurt 
one's  eyes  so  much." 

*'  Pshaw,  Milner  T'  said  £dgar,  "  don't  make  a  fool  of 

yourself— you  interrupt  conversation.    LordF was 

saying,  that  the  nature  of  the  divinity,  and  x>articularly 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  had  always  puzzled  him. 
I  wish  I  could  remember  what  Mr.  Dalben  was  sayinff 
to  me  on  that  very  subject  a  day  or  two  since ;  I  think 
he  told  me,  that  the  doctrine  was  not  contrary  to  reason, 
but  above  reason."  , 

"  Above  reason !"  repeated  Lord  F—  ;  "  then  I 
cannot  understand  how  we  can  be  required  to  receive-a 
religion,  the  object  of  which  is  above  our  reason.  I 
must  confess,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  understand 
my  religion  before  I  can  receive  it,  or  walk  by  its  light.** 
**  I  must  know  what  the  object  of  my  worship  is,  before 
I  can  render  it  my  adoration.** 

*'  What  do  you  think  the  sun  is,**  said  Henry.  '*  Is  it 
a  solid  body  emitting  rays  of  light,  or  is  it  a  ball  of 
fire  I" 

** There  again!"  cried  Wellinffs;  "there  again — ^there 
hur  goes,  as  Jack  Reese  would  say. — ^You  remember 

Jack  Reese,  Lord  F ;  he  was  a  funny  fellow — a 

rare  funny  fellow— there  hur  goes— started  again — ^up 
in  the  clouds! — Why,  Milner,  have  you  taken  leave  of 
your  senses  1 — Come,  descend — out  of  the  sky. — ^What ' 
a  goose  you  are  1** 

**I  think,"  said  Miss  Wellings,  *^we  have  mistaken 
one  of  the  donkeys  for  Master  Milner,  and  brought  hin» 
up  the  hill  with  us. — Eh !  Master  Milner  ?" 

"  Very  good.  Miss  Wellings — very  good,"  exclaimed 
LordF .  ^ 

"Do  hold  your, peace,  Henry,"  whispered  Edgar. 
"  Don't  make  such  a  numscull  of  yourself  before  thes« 
people." 

"  But  the  sun,"  replied  Henry,  aloud. 

"  Surely,"  said  Miss  Welling^,  **  you  do  not  see  any 
thing  in  the  sun  that  portends  a  storm,  Master  Milner ; 
if  you  do,  I  beg  you  will  inform  us.  I  would  not  be  on 
the  hill  in  a  storm  for  a  thousand  worlds,  after  what 
happened  here  only  a  few  years  since." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  Henry,  "  the  sun,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  it,  looks  as  it  always  does." 

"  Then  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  stuff,"  returned 
Mr,  Welling  ;— "  I  thought  you   prided  yourself  cm 
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your  manoers,  Milner,  and  I  8ee  no  manners  in  con- 
sUntly  interrupting  profitable  discoorse  with  such  con- 
iMinded  nonsense." 

•'  Easy,  man — easy,"  said  Lord  F to  Wellings ; 

**  don*t  put  yourself  in  a  passion  with  an  old  schod- 
feUow." 

The  conrersation  was  then  brought  back  into  the 
channel  from  which  Henry  had  diverted  it ;  and  Lord 

F ,  particularly  addressing  Edgar  Bonville,  declared 

in  such  soft,  specious,  insinuating,  and  courtly  language, 
•8  entirely  wrapped  up  his  meaning  from  his  friend 
Welhngs's  honest  sister,  that  he  would  never  worship 
a  God  whose  nature  he  did  not  thoroughly  comprehend, 
and  never  walk  by  a  hght,  however  specious,  which 
ahed  itself  only  upon  his  own  path,  and  did  not  reveal 
the  secrets  of  mfinite  space  and  eternity ;  in  fact,  that 
he  would  not  be  saved  unless  he  could  thoroughly 
oomprehend  all  the  wheels  and  movements  of  the  mighty 
engine  by  which  his  salvation  was  to  be  accomplished, 
and  understand  the  Divine  dealings  with  every  creature 
which  it  had  pleased  Omnipotence  to  bring  into  exist- 


ence." 


The  young  man  ran  off  this  harangue  with  so  much 
fluency  and  such  command  of  words,  and  so  much  gra- 
ciousness  and  ease  of  manner,  that,  as  I  before  said, 
Miss  Wellings  was  not  the  least  aware  of  the  serpent 
that  couched  beneath  these  flowers  of  rhetoric,  nei- 
ther was  Edgar  entirely  aware  of  the  tendency  of  his  dis- 
course ;  yet  he  thought  that  the  young  nobleman  was 
wrong,  and  was  thinking  how  he  might  best  reply  to 
him,  when  Henry  got  up,  and,  while  settling  his  hat  on 
his  head,  was  asked  by  Edgar  what  he  was  about  T 

"Are  you  tired  of  being  here,  youqg  star-gazer  P  said 
Wellings. 

•*!  am  going  home,"  replied  Henry. 

**  Going  home !  what  for  1"  asked  Edgar. 

•♦  To  go  to  bed,"  replied  Henry. 

•♦What  now,"  exclaimed  Wellings;  "are  you  sick, 
mant" 

"  Never  was  better  in  my  life,"  returned  Henry. 

"  Affronted,  then  t"  asked  WeHings. 

•*  No,  not  at  all ;  why  should  I  ?"  repUed  Henry.  "  But 
I  am  going  home,  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Stop,  stop !"  exclaimed  Edgar,  seizing  his  friend's 
arm ;  <♦  there  is  something  in  this  which  Ido  not  under- 
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stand.  What  are  you  about?  What  do  you  talk  of 
going  to  bed  for  ?" 

"Only  that  I  may  be  there  till  candle-light,"  an- 
swered Henry.  "  I  see  I  have  been  living  in  error  all 
my  life ;  I  am  resolved  to  do  better  henceforward — ^let 
me  go." 

**  You  shall  not  go  till  you  have  explained  yourself," 
said  Eklgar. 

Wellipgs  and  Lord  F ,  with  the  young  lady,  gath- 
ered eagerly  round  him. 

"  What  do  you  all  look  grave  for  V  said  Henry.  "  I 
am  only  convinced,  I  say,  that  I  have  been  doing  wrong 
all  my  life.  Here  have  I  been  walking  about  by  the 
light  of  the  sun  ever  since  I  could  use  my  feet,  and 
using  that  light  to  help  myself  in  a  thousand  ways ;  and 
yet  to  this  moment  I  do  not  know  what  the  nature  of  the 
sun  is,  nor  so  much  as  what  worlds  it  shines  upon,  nor 
even  how  strongly  its  beams  desce^id  upon  the  moon. 
Now  I  do  know  something  more  of  the  nature  of  a  tal- 
low candle ;  therefore,  henceforward  I  will  avail  myself 
of  the  light  of  a  candle,  and  walk  no  more  by  daylight, 
unless  any  of  you  gentlemen  can  assist  me  in  explaining 
the  true  nature  of  uie  sun."  Then  shaking  himself  from 
the  hands  of  Edgar,  he  added,  "  Mr.  Bonvilie,  1  shall 
leave  a  note  for  you  at  the  Malvern  turnpike,  on  th^ 
Worcester  road,  from  which  you  may  hear  further  of 
me ;"  and  immediately  bounded  down  the  steep  with  a 
degree  of  activity  which  rendered  it  dangerous  for  any 
one  to  follow  him. 

It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  describe  the  looks  of 

Wellings  and  Lord  F at  the  moment  in  which  Henry 

Milner  left  them.  Neither  of  them  attempted  to  speak ; 
but  Miss  Wellings,  who  but  half  comprehended  Henry's 
aim,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  aloud  at  the  stare 
of  perplexity  and  confusion  which  her  brother  fixed  upon 
the  young  nobleman.  "  What,  Frank,"  she  said,  **  has 
the  little  fool,  as  you  pleased  to  call  him  just  now,  posed 
you  both?  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  but  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  Frank,  he  looks  so  stupid  with  wonder."   . 

"  And  well  he  may,"  replied  Lord  F ;  "  who  would 

have  expected  such  a  turn  upon  us,  though  it  is  all  a 
quibble  and  does  not  bear  upon  the  argument.  But  look 
at  Bonvilie ;  he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  By-the-by, 
Miss  Wellings,  can  you  inform  me  what  makes  the  gen« 
tlemen  in  these  days  so  much  less  afraid  of  the  ladies 
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ttian  they  were  (it  is  said)  in  the  time  of  onr  gnod- 
mothers  V 

'*  Reallf,  my  lord,  I  camiot  tell,*^  she  replied. 

"  Why,"  replied  Lord  F ,  "  beoause  they  see  how 

much  easier  it  now  is  to  creep  up  a  lady's  sleeve  than  it 
was  formerly." 

Thus  the  giddy  young  man  endeavoured  to  laugh  away 
his  sense  of  shame,  and  to  forget  the  serious  lesson 
which  Henry  had  given  him,  in  the  expression  oi  new, 
but,  as  it  happened,  more  harmless  follies. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

One  good  Tom  deaenres  another. 

Two  hours  were  hardly  pasted  when-  Edgar  Bonville 
and  Mr.  Wellings,  arriving  at  the  turnpike,  found  a  note 
addressed  to  Edgar  from  Henry,  appomting  him  to  meet 
him  in  the  valley  of  the  Calthra  Palustris. 

**  Just  like  Milner,  that,"  said  Wellings,  as  Mr.  Bon- 
ville handed  the  letter  to  him ;  **  he  never  does  any  thing 
like  other  people.  He  will  be  a  qoeer  fish  when  he  is  a 
man — a  regular  quiz.  I  doubt  not  but  that  we  shall  find 
him  lying  under  the  shade  of  some  elm  or  oak,  com- 
posing sonnets  to  his  uncle's  wig ;  though,  by-the-by, 
old  Square-toes  wears  his  own  gray  hair,  if  I  remember 
him  right."  And  then  Wellings,  with  a  full  mouth  and 
strong  emphasis  commenced  : — 

**Tityre,  ta  patuli  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi. 
Sylveatiem  tenui  musam  meditaria  avena. 

But  I  am  confounded  angry  with  him,  nevertheless,  to 
make  us  look  like  fools,  as  he  did  just  now.  Do  you 
know  he  made  the  young  lord  blush  the  very  first  time 
he  ever  was  knoMoi  to  Uush  in  his  life— and  my  sister 
present  too.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bonville,  thougn  she  is 
a  wild  girl  enough,  she  is  alwa3rs  angry  when  I  say  any 
thing  which  cuts  up  the  Bible.  This  very  morning  she 
gave  me  such  a  whack  on  the  shoulders  upon  the  hilU 
just  for  saying  something  of  the  sort,  that  she  had  nigh 
tilted  me  over  the  path ;  and  it  yfBM  Jjiist  to  s{Hte  beT  tl^ 
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I  set  F off.    I  knew  he  would  go  finely  when  once 

set  on  his  wheels,  and  that  made  it  the  more  provoking 
of  Milner  to  play  us  off  as  he  did.  But  I  will  be  even 
with  him,  and  I  have  thought  how." 

**  Don't  depend  on  me  to  help  you,"  repUed  Edgar. 
**  Milner  and  I  belong  to  one  clan,  and  I  shall  stand  by 
him — ^you  may  depend  upon  it." 

"  Wheugh !  wheugh !"  exclaimed  Wellings,  finishing 
off  with  a  whistle ;  adding,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  told 
me  as  much — ^right  glad :  it's  half  the  battle  to  know  tlie 
enemy ;  but,  after  all,  Milner  is  a  fine  lad,  and  I  think  I 
will  be  merciful.  I  will  pardon — forgive — overlook-— 
absolve— or,  as  the  doctor  says,  exonerate.  Yes,  I  will 
exonerate ;  but  Henry  will  be  as  mad  as  a  bear  bereaved 
of  her  young,  when  he  sees  me  with  you,  Bonville.  I 
did  not  tell  him  that  I  had  an  invitation  to  meet  old  prth 
ffria  qua  Maribus.  I  thought  I  would  prepare  him  an 
agreeable  surprise." 

But  Henry  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  seeing  Well- 
ings as  might  have  been  expected,  for  he  was  certain 
that  he  would  insert  himself  into  this  school-meetings 
as  he  chose  to  call  it,  either  by  hook  or  by  crook; 
either  through  the  aid  of  a  hookum  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  his  friend  Benjamin,  or  by  sporting  a 
face  without  that  aid.  He  was,  therefore,  prepared  to 
see  him;  and  when  he  came  forward  to  meet  the  young 
gentlemen  at  the  stile  which  opened  into  the  field  of  the 
Calthra  Palustris,  he  did  not  so  much  as  say, "  what,  are 
you  there,  Wellings  V  but,  joining  the  party,  walked  on 
to  show  the  way,  entering  very  little  into  any  discourse 
which  might  be  passing  within  his  hearing. 

Thus  the  young  gentlemen  proceeded  together,  bnl 
did  not  arrive  at  the  Ferns  till  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  the  dinner  hour. 

Having  rendered  their  persons  as  fit  for  a  drawing-  t 
room  as  they  could  be  expected  to  do  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  they  were  ushered  into  a  large  upper  room, 
furnished  in  a  very  handsome  old-fashioned  style,  where 
the  company  were  already  assembled.  These  consisted 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  family,  among 
whom  was  the  elder  Hargrave,  whom  Henry  had  seen 
but  once  before,  as  he  was  become  merely  a  cipher  in 
his  household,  and  seldom  appeared,  being,  as  was  be- 
fore said,  reduced  to  almost  a  second  childhood  by  re- 
peated attacks  of  palsy.    This  day,  however,  happening 
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for  above  Miss  Bell,  with  the  exception  of  Edgrar,  were 
«Q1  the  graver  and  more  dignified  meftibers  of  the  party, 
most  of  whom  had  been  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
things  of  a  more  weighty  nature  than  nods,  and  winks, 
and  whispers. 

It  might  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  dessert 
had  been  set  upon  the  table,  that  the  young  people  pro- 
posed a  walk.  The  proposal  came  from  Miss  PrisciUa. 
The  motion  was  immediately  approved  and  seconded  by 
all  the  juniors  of  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Matthews,  Miss  Hargrave,  and  her  elder  brother ;  and 
the  young  ladies  having  withdrawn  for  a  few  moments 
to  put  on  their  bonnets,  they  speedily  joined  the  gentle- 
men in  the  hall,  and  thence  proceeded  on  their  ramble. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  ladies  had  withdrawn, 
and  Dr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Jenkin  Fry,  and  Mr.  Hargrave 
were  left  over  the  bottle ;  but  the  decanters  had  scarcely 
made  one  circle  of  the  table  before  the  above-named 

gentlemen  were  joined  by  Lord  P ,  who  had  ridden 

over  expressly  to  see  his  old  master. 

Mr.  Hargrave  had  met  Lord  F at  Worcester  races, 

where  his  brothers  had  also  become  acquainted  with 
him,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  WeUings :  he  therefore 
gave  the  young  nobleman  a  hearty  reception,  and  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  come  to  dinner;  and  the  con- 
versation then  fell,  as  might  be  supposed,  on  subjects 
which  had  particular  reference  to  Clent  Green,  and 
those  connected  with  it. 

Many  of  Dr.  Matthews^s  quondam  and  present  pupil* 
were  talked  over;  and  Lord  F asked  his  former  pre- 
ceptor what  he  thought  of  young  Milner,  adding,  "  that 
he  was  more  puzzled  with  the  character  of  that  boy  than 
with  that  of  any  one  he  had  ever  happened  to  meet 
with." 

"  And  with  reason,  my  lord,"  replied  Dr.  Matthews, 
**  for  Henry  Milner  is  a  singular  character— a  peculiar 
character— a  character  not  easily  comprehended-** 
babe  in  appearance— beautiful  as  a  babe— fair  and  fresh 
as  a  babe— though  now  budding  into  manhood!  for  I 
speak  of  him  rather  as  I  saw  him  first,  than  as  I  see  him 
now ;  as  he  stood  before  me  in  the  circle  of  my  boys 
when  he  first  entered  my  school-room— when  my  eye 
then  fell  first  upon  him ;  for  although  I  had  seen  him  the 
evening  before,  I  had  not  considered  him— I  had  tot 
physiognomized  him,  my  lord ;  that  is,  I  had  not  looked 
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upon  him  with  the  eye  of  ohsenration — ^I  had  seen  vad 
not  seen  him — my  mind  had  been  otherwise  occupied: 
but,  I  repeat,  when  I  saw  him  in  the  circle  of  my  boys, 
and  my  eye  fell  upon  him  for  the  first  time,  I  thought 
him,  yes,  ray  lord,  I  considered  him  as  a  nothing  at  all— 
a  mere  woman — a  very  woman — 1  mean  as  to  intellect  a 
woman — in  short,  a  boy  of  an  inferior  capacity,  and  ooe 
who  had  been  totally  spoiled,  mined,  undone  by  a  home 
education.  But  1  had  reason,  my  lord — ^I  haid  reason 
not  only  to  change  my  opinion  immediately,  but,  as  it 
were,  to  change  it  continually  during  the  whole  of  his 
sojourn  under  my  roof.  Not  that  I  retract  my  first  as- 
sertion that  he  is  a  vejy  singular  boy — a  most  peculiar 

boy ;  but,  as  Simpson,  my  usher,  says  (Lord  F ,  yoa 

remember  Simpson,  honest  Simpson),  half  a  dozen  such 
boys  in  a  school  would  have  rendered  his  services 
almost  unnecessary, — that  is,  would  have  spared  him 
half,  nay,  more  than  half  of  his  labours ;  but  then,  my 
lord,  then  there  are  inconveniences  arising  from  the  in- 
troduction of  characters  of  this  kind  into  a  school,  and 

1  have  found  them.  Lord  F » 1  have  di8<M>vered  them, 

to  my  great  annoyance,  I  have  ascertained  them.** 

"  Of  what  sort  are  these  inconveniences,  may  1  ask  T 
said  Mr.  Hargrave. 

''  Milner  is  imbued,  I  will  not  say  infected,^'  replied 
Dr.  Matthews,  ^  with  some  extraordinary  notions  re- 
specting religion.  I  respect,  1  honour,  I  admire  a  reli- 
gious boy,**  rejoined  the  doctor ;  **  one  who  is  sincerely 
religious  and  virtuous,  without  cant  and  professioiL 
Now,  there  is  no  cant  in  Milner ;  Simpson  assures  me 
that  there  is  no  nonsense  of  that  description  in  the  boy; 
and  yet  he  has  been  the  means — ^yes,  Henry  Milner  has 
been  the  means,  the  agent,  the  first  mover  in  introducing 
more,  much  more,  vastly  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  in 
my  seminary — my  establishment — than  I  thoroughly 
like — than  1  entirely  approve — than  1  can  renture  to 
sanction — ^than.  is  wholly  conformable  to,  agreeable 
with,  my  modes  of  thinking.** 

'*And  pray,  sir,**  said  BiG*.  Jenkin  Fry,  ^may  I  pre- 
sume to  ask,  what  are  the  errors  which  have  been  thus 
introduced  into  your  establishment  ?** 

**  I  do  not  pronounce  them  errors,  or  heresies,  Mr. 
Fry,**  replied  the  doctor ;  '*  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
my  young  gentlemen  are  infected  by  heretical,  or  even 
trnMMQiiB  doctnnea.  ■  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  have 
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ever  made  such  an  assertion,  Jenkin ;  but  so  far  I  ven- 
ture to  assert,  uphold,  and  maintain,  that  there  are  some 
doctrines  founded  on  eternal  truth  which  ought  not  to 
be  brought  forward  for  the  consideration  of  boys :  for 
what  is  Edward  Mansfield  but  a  boy — an  infant — a  mere 
babe  ?  and  yet,  Mr.  Fry,  I  tell  you,  I  assure  you,  ahd 
you  may  believe  my  assurance,  that  he  told  Mr.  Simp^ 
son,  no  longer  ago  than  last  Sunday,  that  he  only  wished 
our  rector  would  revise  his  articles,  and  preach  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And 
why  was  this,  why  was  this,  Mr.  Fry  ?  Why  was  this, 
but  because  the  preacher  asserted  in  his  discourse  that 
a  man  might  be  at  one  time  a  child  of  God,  and  y«t 
finally  fall  into  a  state  of  perdition  V* 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fry,  "and  was  not  your  minis- 
ter right,  and  your  pupil  wrong  1" 

"I  have  my  doubts  thereupon,"  replied  the  doctor. 
*'  It  is  a  knotty  point,  Mr.  Fry ;  it  may  bear  a  good  deal 
of  discussion.  Our  articles  undoubtedly  bear  £)dward 
Mansfield  through,  but  these  matters  are  not  intended 
for  young  and  unsound  minds ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that 
they  should  not  have  been  brought  forward  in  my  es* 
tablishment.  And  now,  sir,  you  may  understand  the  in- 
conveniences which  I  have  stated  myself  to  have  expe- 
rienced from  the  admission  of  this  very  singular,  this 
very  remarkable  boy  into  my  establishment ;  for  Simp- 
son traces  all  this  to  young  Milner,  and  to  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself  to  his  companions ;  not  that  young 
Milner  held  forth  on  these  subjects.  Had  he  done  so, 
no  one  would  have  hearkened  to  him,  for  school- boys 
will  not  endure  a  preacher,  a  lecturer,  a  reformer  among 
their  members,  but  they  are  often  taken  with  character, 
— they  detect  inconsistency  with  the  eye  of  the  eagle 
looking  for  his  prey.  They  feast,  they  glory  in  incon- 
sistencies ;  they  triumph  in  the  inconsistencies  of  their 
superiors ;  I  say  they  glory  and  delight  in  them ;  while 
they  honour  every  one  who  is  true  to  his  principles,  and 
undaunted  in  his  assertion  of  them." 

Here,  as  the  conversation  took  another  turn,  and  as 
we  have  had  sufficient,  no  doubt,  of  the  good  doctor's 
long  words  and  frequent  repetitions,  we  will  follow  our 
young  party  in  their  walk.  Miss  Bell  Hargrave  had  es- 
tablished herself  as  their  guide,  and  had  led  them  along 
certain  shady  lanes,  with  multitudes  of  which  that  part 
of  the  country  is  intersected,  till  she  had  brought  them 
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on  the  border  of  an  extensire  hop-yard,  where  our 
friends,  the  hop-pickers,  were  carrying  on  their  merry 
business.  I  shall  mention  the  manner  in  which  the 
gathering  of  hops  is  effected,  for  the  edification  of  such 
of  my  readers  as  may  never  have  seen  the  operation. 

The  hop  is  a  tender,  beautiful,  and  wiry  plant,  which,  en- 
twining itself  round  a  pole  of  considerable  height,  placed 
for  the  purpose,  presents  a  most  beautiful  appearance, 
insomuch,  tnat  a  field  filled  with  hops  in  their  most  per- 
fect state,  infinitely  surpasses  in  beauty  that  to  which  it 
is  most  similar,  viz.  a  vineyard  in  season.  When  the 
hop  is  ripe,  the  stem  is  cut  from  the  root  and  laid  with 
the  pole  over  a  sort  of  crib,  into  which  the  people,  stand- 
ing round,  gather  the  blossoms ;  and  from  this  crib  Uie 
hop  is  transferred  to  the  sack  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  market.  We  have  given  some  specimens  of  Uie  sort 
of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  robbing  the 
pole  of  its  borrowed  glories.  And  I  also  would  wish  to 
apprize  my  reader  that  he  ought  to  avoid  any  rash  per- 
sonal inqmries  into  the  m3rsterie8  of  the  hop-field,  unless 
he  has  no  objection  to  a  closer  intimacy  with  these  rural 
mysteries  than  niay  quite  accord  with  nis  ideas  of  com- 
fort and  convenience ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  field  near  to 
which  our  young  friends  were  passing,  belonged  to  a 
tenant  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  the  elegant  assembly  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  Dudley  and  Stourbridge,  who  were 
standing  round  the  crib,  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  per- 
mitted them  to  pass  unmolested,  and  were  even  so  polite 
as  to  preserve  a  perfect  silence  till  they  had  all  gone  by. 
They  did  not,  however,  proceed  much  beyond  this  field; 
for  Miss  Bell  complained  of  fatigue,  and  was  glad  of  the 
offer  of  Edgar  Bonville's  arm,  who,  having  got  Miss 
PrisciUa  on  his  other  arm,  went  on  in  the  front  of  the 
party,  as  they  turned  back  towards  the  Ferns,  exulting 
over  Wellings,  on  having  appropriated  to  himself  all  the 
beauty  and  elegance  in  the  company. 

In  the  meantime,  Wellings  and  the  two  Hargraves  fell 
behind  the  ladies,  and  Henry  brought  up  the  rear,  having 
been  delayed  a  little  to  look  for  a  species  of  ofchis,  which 
Miss  Bell  had  told  him  was  to  be  found  in  a  small  field, 
somewhat  beyond  where  she  had  walked. 

Henry,  however,  looked  in  vain  for  the  orchis,  and  had 
just  jumped  back  into  the  lane  over  a  stile,  close  upon 
which  was  a  hollow  tree,  when  he  felt  some  one  pull  his 
coat:  he  turned  round  and  looked  about  him,  Imt,  to  his 
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surprise,  saw  no  one  near  him.  Wellings  and  the  two 
Hargraves  were  before  him  in  the  lane.  Another  pull 
assured  him  that  what  he  had  first  felt  was  not  the  effect 
of  imagination ;  and,  looking  down,  he  saw  a  little  boy 
ensconced  in  the  hollow  tree.  A  second  look  convinced 
him  that  this  boy  was  no  other  than  the  same  whom  he 
had  so  effectually  assisted  in  the  afiair  of  the  pack  of 
hounds. 

**  Master !  master !"  he  said,  *•  run  for  jrour  life ;  they 
wants  to  crib  you.  I  heard  um  talk  on't,  and  seeing  you 
in  the  field,  I  hid  me  here  to  tell  you,  for  Tom  Bliss — ** 

The  step  of  Wellings  approaching,  caused  the  little 
boy  to  shrink  into  his  tree,  while  Henry,  who  had  but 
half  understood  what  he  had  communicated,  stood  irreso- 
lute, neither  moving  one  way  or  another.  But  the  next 
minute,  being  assured  that  if  Wellings  came  nearer,  he 
would  discover  the  boy  in  the  tree,  and,  knowing  his 
savage  disposition,  he, stepped  forward  to  meet  him ;  and 
in  those  few  steps  came  in  a  line  with  the  hop-field. 

At  the  same  moment  a  posse  of  boys,  men,  and  even 
great  girls  and  young  women,  came  out  of  the  field,  and, 
setting  up  loud  shouts  and  laughter,  like  so  many  Baccha* 
nals  and  Bacchanelles,  began  to  race  and  pursue  the 
yoimg  gentlemen  in  the  lane,  who  ran  and  shouted, 
screamed  and  yelled,  affecting  fright, .  and  adding,  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  to  the  general  confusion,  though 
all  but  Henry  knew  perfectly  well  that  not  a  ^ager 
would  be  laid  upon  any  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  sundry  mock  encounters 
were  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  lane,  Tom  Blks, 
who  was  the  right-hand  man  of  Samuel  Hargrave,  and 
who  had  had  his  cue,  was  pursuing  his  object  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  not  only  bringing  down  his  forces, 
consisting  of  four  colliers  and  a  nailer,  in  front  of  Henry, 
but,  being  also  provided  with  a  party  consisting  of  wo- 
men, to  intercept  his  flight— which  party  appeared  to 
Henry  in  two  divisions,  the  one  in  the  field  which  he  had 
just  quitted,  and  the  other  further  on  in  the  lane,  at  the 
moment  he  turned  round  to  make  his  escape. 

And  now  there  seemed  no  hope  for  poor  M ilner ;  the 
enemy  was  closing  upon  him  on  all  sides,  and  a  virago 
of  a  woman  was  just  about  to  lay  her  hands  upoi  him, 
when  the  Uttle  boy  sprang  from  the  hollow  tree,  and, 
not  faAving  that  respect  for  the  fair  sex  which  an  ekler 
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boy  mi^ht  have  had,  he  fastened  upon  her,  with  tooth 
and  nail,  till  she  fairly  cried  out  for  mercy ;  but  no 
longer  in  the  accents  of  riotous  mirth,  but  in  that  of  real 
pain. 

The  cry  of  pain,  like  the  taste  of  blood,  seemed  now 
to  inspire  the  enemy  to  more  ferocious  measures ;  and, 
being  assured  of  support  from  their  masters,  Tom  Bliss 
and  his  abetters  were  about  to  seize  Henry,  with  the 
view  of  rolling  him  well  in  the  crib,  when  a  strong  man, 
springing  over  the  hedge,  followed  by  two  or  three 
sturdy  boy's  exclaimed,  '*  Touch  that  young  gentleman 
at  your  peril !  I  strike  the  first  man  to  the  ground  that 
lays  a  hand  on  him !  Be  off  with  you,  you  blackguards ! 
I  am  ashamed  of  you,  and  more  ashamed  of  those  that 
set  you  to  work.  Away  with  you,  or  you  shall  rue  the 
job  as  long  as  you  live !" 

Tom  BUss  was  the  first  to  slink  away  on  hearing 
this ;  and  in  less  than  three  minutes,  the  field  had  re- 
ceived the  whole  mob  again.  Mr.  Wellings  and  the 
two  Hargraves  had  slunk  away,  and  Henry  was  left 
with  his  champion  in  the  lane. 

Does  my  reader  doubt  who  this  champion  is  ?  If  he 
has  such  aoubts,  I  am  sorry  for  him,  as  it  must  argue  no 
small  want  of  penetration.  Henry,  however,  recog- 
nised him  immediately ;  and,  after  thanking  him  most 
sincerely  for  his  timely  aid  under  such  very  disagree- 
able circumstances,  he  invited  him  to  come  with  his 
family  to  tea  the  next  Sunday ;  an  invitation  which  the 

good  man  did  not  forget,  and  which  was  ever  kept  in 
is  memory  by  a  large  Bible  with  clasps,  which  Mr. 
Dalben  permitted  Henry  to  give  him.  As  to  the  little 
boy,  the  hero  of  the  hollow  tree,  Henry,  learning  that 
he  had  left  his  place  at  the  Red  Lion,  and  was  living 
with  his  father,  a  poor  cottager  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  promised  to  try  to  get  him  a  service,  and  was  able  to 
succeed  before  the  winter;  and  the  place  which  he 
procured  was  one  in  which  he  was  doing  very  well 
when  last  I  heard  of  him. 
When  Henry  had  parted  with  tlve  man,  who  accom- 

ganied  him  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  hop-field,  he 
esitated  a  moment  whether  he  should  return  to  the 
Ferns,  or  go  home,  for  he  was  weary  of  these  practical 
jests  so  ouen  repeated ;  but  upon  reflection,  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Mr.  Hargrave^s,  and  take  no  manner  of 
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notice  of  what  had  passed,  and  not  even  to  seem  to 
suspect  that  the  affront  had  been  planned. 

Thus  concluded  this  day  of  events ;  and  Henry  was 
by  no  means  sorry  to  fmd  himself  once  again  at  his 
peaceful  home. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr.  Nash. 

During  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Henry  stated 
to  his  uncle  and  Edgar  Bonville  his  strong  suspicions, 
that  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  hop-pickers  had 
been  concerted  at  dinner,  at  the  period  when  the  whis- 
pers were  passing  so  rapidly  from  one  person  to  another. 
Mr.  Dalben  and  Edgar  entirely  accorded  with  Henry's 
surmises,  and  were  both  so  justly  displeased,  that  they 
agreed  in  saying,  that  the  slighter  their  intercourse  was 
with  the  Hargraves  in  future,  the  better  they  should  be 
satisfied.  This  matter  being  dismissed,  Edgar,  who  had 
been  wholly  disappointed  in  the  noble  young  ladies, 
whose  beauty  and  elegance  had  been  so  highly  ez- 
toUed  by  his  mother,  settled  down  again  very  quietly 
in  his  usual  routine  for  several  days  ;  neither  was  there 
any  break  during  all  that  time  in  their  accustomed 
quiet  habits.  At  length,  however,  a  visiter  arrived,  as 
little  thought  of  as  expected  at  that  period ;  who  was 
this  but  Mr.  Nash,  though  not  as  formerly  in  his  blue 
gig,  but  on  an  old  quiet  mare,  with  a  couple  of  saddle-^ 
bags,  being  accoutred  in  a  pair  of  huge  boot-hose,  a 
coat  which  had  once  been  black,  but  had  faded  into  a 
sort  of  brown,  and  a  very  bushy  wig.  It  was  at  a  distance 
of  it  might  be  forty  yards  that  Henry  and  Edgar  first 
espied  the  old  gentleman  coming  along  the  lane  from 
the  direction  of  Worcester;  and  before  Henry  recog- 
nised him,  Edgar  had  exclaimed,  *^  Marvellous !  prodi- 
gious !  a  sight  to  be  seen !  Who,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  extraordinary,  is  this  singular  fish  V 

Henry  did  not  answer,  for  the  lineaments  of  his  old 
friend  were  at  the  moment  recollected  by  him,  and  in 
the  next  instant  he  was  shaking  him  heartily  by  tho 
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hand,  while  the  old  ^ntleman  blessed  him,  8a3riDg, 
"  that  is  was  worth  while  to  come  forty  miles  to  see  bu 
dear  rosy  face." 

"Mr.  Nash,  Edrar  BonviUe,**  said  Henry.  "Mr. 
Nash!"  as  if  another  Mr.  Nash  could  never  be;  and 
young  Bonville,  seeing  how  pleased  his  friend  was, 
thought  he  must  be  pleased  adso,  and  accordingly  the 
two  friends,  taking  each  side  of  the  old  mare,  ushered 
the  old  gentleman  into  the  court,  where  Thomas  first, 
and  then  Mrs.  Kitty,  made  him  understand  that  his  com- 
pany was  as  acceptable  to  the  domestics  as  to  the  mas- 
ters of  the  family ;  for  Mr.  Nash  (being,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  last  of  that  old-fashioned  race  of  ecclesiastics 
who,  living  in  their  kitchens,  had,  perhaps,  more  to  give 
to  the  poor  than  many  of  their  successors  who  reside 
in  their  ceiled  parlours),  was  always  accustomed  to 
smoke  a  pipe  up  the  chimney  in  the  kitohen  every  night 
after  Mr.  Dalben  was  gone  to  bed,  while  Mrs.  Kitty 
prepared  him  a  toast  and  ale,  and  pei^aps  a  bit  of  toasted 
cheese ;  and  on  these  occasions,  he  would  always  in- 
sist that  the  servants  should  occupy  their  usual  seats, 
and  even  partake  with  him.  And  whereas  other  visit- 
ers would  address  the  good  woman  by  her  simple 
Christian  name,  Mr., Nash  alwavs  called  her  Mrs.  Kitty, 
or  the  housekeeper,  or  my  good  madam,-— of  which  last 
appellation  Mrs.  Kitty  thoueht  much,  as  well 'she  might; 
for  it  was  a  grand  and  sounding  title.  It  was,  therefore, 
as  I  before  said,  a  great  pleasure  to  the  servants  to  see 
Mr.  Nash's  face  again.  And  Thomas  busied  himself 
about  the  mare,  as  if  she  had  been  another  Bucephalus, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  bear  the  hero  of  the  world 
upon  her  back.  From  the  offices,  where  Mr.  Nash 
doffed  his  boot-hose,  his  hat,  and  a  large  blue  handker- 
chief, which  he  always  wore  when  on  a  journey,  he 
passed  into  the  study,  and  pleasant  was  the  greeting 
between  the  elegant  and  retired  Mr.  Dalben  and  the 
worthy  old  country  clergyman ;  for  Mr.  Nash  lived  in  a 
very  retired  part  of  Staffordshire,  in  great  comfort,  in  a 
thatched  parsonage-house,  having  two  kitchens  and  no 
parlour,  on  an  income  which  was  something  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  good  man  was  a  na- 
tive of  some  village  on  the  Teme,  and  had  known  Mr. 
Dalben  from  a  boy;  and  hence  it  had  been  his  pleasure, 
whenever  he  could  muster  sufficient  to  pay  his  travel- 
ling eiq>en8e8t  to  migrate  southward,  and  take  up  his 
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abode  for  a  short  time  at  Mr.  Dalben's,  with  the  douUe 
purpose  of  seeing  his  friends  and  visiting  the  haunts  of 
his  youth.  These  southern  migrations  might  be  calcu- 
lated, on  an  average,  to  have  token  place  every  seven 
years  since  the  good  man  had  been  an  inhabitant  of 
Staffordshire.  And  although  it  is  not  yet  seven  years 
since  this  his  last  migration,  it  is  not  sui^sed  that  he 
will  appear  again.  However,  we  will  not  anticipate 
that  wluch  may  happen,  but  rejoice  with  Henry  Milner 
in  his  present  pleasure ;  for,  unpolished  as  was  this  old 
man,  yet  he  pcMsessed  all  that  benignity  and  sweetness 
of  manner  which  proceed  from  piety  and  simplicity; 
and  hence  he  made  himself  very  agreeable  wherever  he 
happened  to  show  himself.  And  he  had  not  been  long 
at  Mi.  Dalben's  before  he  proposed  that  the  young  gen- 
tlemen should^  accompany  him  in  a  ramble,  which  &ould 
last  for  two  days,  in  which  he  intended  to  visit  South- 
stone's  Rock  and  Chfton  upon  Teme,  and  so  to  return 
by  the  far-famed  valley  of  Stanford  to  the  Hundred 
House,  and  so  to  Worcester. 

Henry's  eyes  perfectly  danced  in  the  anticipation  of 
this  dehghtful  project ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Nash 
should  take  his  mare,  and  that  he  that  was  weary  should 
get  up  while  the  others  walked. 

**  But,"  said  Edgar,  "  need  we  take  tiie  saddle-bags  t 
For,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  plan,  I  am  perfectly  satis* 
fied ;  but  I  will  have  no  saddle-bags." 
)  *'  Right,"  said  Henry,  '*  lest  the  people  should  mistake 
you,  when  mounted,  for  a  bag-man,  and  me  for  a 
batcher's  boy.  You  and  I,  Bonville,  ought  never  to 
be  caught  with  bags  and  parcels  and  baskets  about 
us ;  we  have  not  enough  of  the  gentleman  in  our  ap- 
pearance to  permit  us  to  dispense  with  these  consider- 
ations." 

"  No !  but,"  replied  Edgar,  somewhat  pettishly,  "  you 
know  that  one  would  not  like  to  be  taken  for  a  snob." 

*'  I  was  mistaken  for  a  grazier  as  I  passed  through 
Preston  one  market-day,"  remarked  Mr.  Nash,  simply ; 
^  and  I  am  sure  the  hostess  was  disappointed  when  she 
found  I  was  only  a  poor  parson." 

This  matter  was  settled  by  a  renunciation  of  Mr. 
Nash's  favourite  saddle-bags ;  and  the  party  set  out  the 
very  next  day  after  the  scheme  had  been  proposed. 

There  is,  perhaps,  not  on  the  whole  face  of  England 
a  more  ^glorious  region  than  that  through  which  Mr. 
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Nash  led  his  young  companions  during  their  short  ei^ 
pedition  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  infancy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Worcester.  There  is  a  deep  valley,  ter- 
minated at  one  end  by  the  Malvern,  and  at  the  other  by 
the  Clee  Hills,  forming,  in  its  depth,  a  channel  for  the 
little  rapid  mountain-stream  so  renowned  in  these  an- 
nals. This  valley  has  not  its  equal,  in  some  particulars, 
perhaps,  throughout  the  island ;  and  it  is  not  knowp, 
even  to  the  towns  in  its  nearest  neighbourhood :  it  is 
not  sought  and  admired)  unrivalled  as  it  is,  by  persons 
who  wiU  go  half  the  country  over  to  peep  at  far  infe* 
rior  beauties.  Nay^  too  many  of  its  own  inhabitants 
look  on  it  with  dispassioned  eye ;  and  the  bard  who  once 
80  sweetly  sang  its  praises  sleeps  now  in  its  bosom,  re- 
membered only  by  a  very  few,  who  soon  must  prepare 
to  pass  also  away  from  the  memory  of  the  living. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  that  Mr.  Nash  and  the 
young  men  quitted  Mr.  Dalben^s ;  and,  leaving  Worces* 
ter  on  their  right,  they  arrived  at  a  little  inn  on  a  broad 
common,  where  they  breakfasted  to  their  hearths  con- 
tent, and  much  to  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Nash,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  hostess  would  have  a  bad  bargain  of  them 
if  they  paid  her  only  the  usual  charge. 

From  hence  they  went  on,  and,  as  they  descended 
towards  the  village  of  Martley,  where  the  bells  were 
celebrating  some  rural  festival,  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  fair  valley  above  spoken  of  began  to  near  them. 
And  now,  as  they  proceeded,  the  whole  scene  began  to 
take  a  mountainous  appearance ;  for,  although  the  lulls 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  not  high,  as  measured  from 
the  sea,  they  have  a  boldness,  an  abruptness,  a  peculiar 
conformation,  which  cannot  but  bring  the  scenery  of 
the  Alps  to  the  memory  of  every  one  who  has  once 
visited  Switzerland.  Neither  are  these  heights  bare  and 
barren,  but  clad  with  woods,  rich  with  orchards,  fragrant 
with  innumerable  flowers ;  for  it  is  a  region  of  flow- 
ers, and  abundant  in  fresh  fountains  and  sparkling  cas- 
cades. 

'*  Oh,  my  loved  home !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Nash,  growing 

J[uite  pathetic  at  the  sight  of  the  valleys  in  which  he  had 
ollowed  his  father,  who  had  been  curate  of  the  village 
of  Clifton,  not  far  removed  from  where  they  then  were 
— "  Oh,  my  beloved  home !  What  poor  lost  creatures 
should  we  be,  had  we  not  the  assurance  that  eternity 
would  restore  all  that  of  which  time  will  necessarily 
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deprive  us !  He  that  lives  lopgest  loses  most,  Master 
Milner ;  that  is,  of  things  temporal :  and  he  that  goes 
soonest,  that  is,  if  he  is  found  of  his  Redeemer,  obtains 
as  much  of  things  eternal  as  he  that  lives  the  longest, 
and  labours  most.  You  are  surprised  at  what  I  say, 
Mr.  Bonville,  but  Henry  understands  me.  Don't  you, 
my  master  V 

"  I  do,"  replied  Henry ;  "  and  if  ray  opinion  were  worth 
asking,  I  would  say,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  If  a  man 
could  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  and  could  be  as  wise 
as  Solomon,  and  holy  as  Enoch,  he  could  do  no  works 
worthy  to  be  accepted  of  God.  Then,  wherein  would  he 
be  better  off  than  the  little  babe  who  is  born  to-day  and 
dies  to-morrow  ?  Neither  of  them  has  any  thing  of  his 
own  to  boast  of;  and  if  they  are  to  be  rich  in  eternity,  it 
will  only  be  in  that  sort  of  riches  which  is  to  be  bestowed 
upon  them  through  their  Redeemer.'' 

"  Well,"  replied  Edgar,  **  I  know  this  is  Mr.  Dalben's 
doctrine,  and  true  doctrine,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  a  danger- 
ous one  nevertheless,  and  should  not  be  held  out  to  the 
multitude ;  for,  according  to  this  doctrine,  I  may  commit 
all  manner  of  sins,  and  yet  be  as  high  in  heaven  as  the 
first  of  saints." 

"  How  do  you  know  you  will  ever  be  in  heaven  at  all, 
if  you  commit  all  these  sins  you  speak  of,  my  master  ?" 
said  Mr.  Nash,  who,  it  should  be  understood,  was  all 
this  time  jogging  along  on  his  quiet  mare  between  the 
young  gentlemen.       } 

"  Why,  according  t6  you,  it  is  faith,  and  not  works, 
which  saves  a  person,"  replied  Edgar. 

"  True,"  replied  Mr.  Nash ;  "  but  how  do  you  know 
that  you  have  faith,  if  you  do  not  produce  works? 
Works  follow  faith,  as  sure  as  seed  produces  its  kind." 

"  I  do  not  quite  see  that,"  said  Edgar.  **  The  devil 
believes  and  trembles ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  good 
works  which  were  produced  by  the  old  gentleman." 

"  He  believes  so  far,"  returned  Mr.  Nash,  "  as  I  be- 
lieve in  you ;  that  is,  I  know  that  you  exist,  and  are  a 
human  being,  and  that  therefore  I  should  not  like  to  be 
a  white  loaf  on  a  table  before  you  when  you  are  in  a 
hungry  mood.  But  common  belief  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  sort  of  belief  you  speak  of.  '  Faith,  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ; 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him'-— 
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Rom.  xi.  16.  By  faith  the  believer  is  separated  from 
his  orig'inal  or  earthly  head,  and  united  with  his  spirit^ 
ual  one  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  could  do  no  good  thing  in 
his  natural  state,  he  as  certainly  will  produce  the  (raits 
of  good  works  in  that  spiritual  state  into  which  he  is 
admitted  through  faiths" 

*'  Really,"  said  Edgar,  "  these  things  are  abore  me  f 
— for  the  young  man,  who  was  not  without  pride,  had 
no  mind  to  be  taught  by  one  in  worsted  boot-hoee,  how- 
ever he  might  think  it  worth  his  while  to  listen  to  a 
gentleman  so  very  superior  as  Mr.  Dalben. 

'*  Well,  then,"  replied  Mr.  Nash,  *^  suppose  we  post-- 
pone  the  discussion  to  another  opportunity ;  and  as  ar^^ 
gument  is  apt  to  make  an  old  man  dry,  I  wish  you  would 
pluck  me  two  or  three  of  those  fine  red-streaks  which 
nang  over  the  hedge — just  there,  at  the  turn  of  the  road." 

Edgar  looked  round,  and  seeing  a  branch  laden  with 
fruit  of  a  very  tempting  aspect,  though  somewhat  small 
— •'  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Apple-tree,"  he  said,  and  spring- 
ing up  the  bank,  and  gathering  half  a  dozen  or  more,  he 
presented  two  to  Mr.  Nash,  gave  one  to  Henry,  and 
crammed  the  half  of  another  into  his  own  mouth,  ex- 
claiming the  next  moment,  at  the  same  tinne  ejecting 
the  fruit  from  his  mouth, "  Hang,  drown,  bum — verjuice 
itself — bitter  and  sour — and  every  thing  that  is  al)omi- 
nable.    Do  you  call  these  red-streaks,  Mr.  Nash  1" 

"  It  is  a  red-streak,  I  know,"  replied  Mr.  Nash;  quietly. 
"  I  know  the  orchard — ^I  knew  it  as  a  boy.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  robbed  it  by  many.  I  was  horse- 
whipped once  for  it  by  the  farmer  himself,  who  caught 
me  m  a  tree  there,  up  in  the  boughs,  as  snug,  as  I  thought, 
as  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bush ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  tree 
itself,  let  the  fruit  be  what  it  will,  is  a  red-streak." 

**  And  do  you  call  these  abominable  compounds  of 
verjuice  and  gall,  red-streaks,  Mr.  Nashlf'  said  Edgar. 

"  No,"  repUed  Mr.  Nash ;  "  the  fruit  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  crab.  I  grant  that  from  your  experience, 
for  I  shall  not  try  it  myself;  but  I  maintain  that  the 
stock  is  a  red-streak — a  proper  red-streak.  Don't  I 
know  the  appearance  of  a  red-streak  apple-tree  1" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Edgar,  "  that  a  good 
apple-tree  can  bear  crabs  T" 

"Why  not?"  said  Mr.  Nash,  jogging  on  with  un- 
moved countenance. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Edgar.  "  Really,  Mr.  Nash ;  but 
do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  or—"  and  there  he  stopped. 
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"Oram  I  one  myself  1"  returned  Mr.  Nash.  "  Nei- 
ther one  thing  nor  the  other.  But  surely  I  may  have 
my  opinion  as  well  as  you.  If  you  assert  that  a  man 
may  have  faith,  and  not  produce  good  works,  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  assert  that  a  red-streak  may  bear  crabs ;  and 
I  donH  see  why  I  am  to  be  called  a  fool  any  more  than 
you.  Let  every  man  enjoy  his  own  opinion ;  there  is 
no  free  and  pleasant  discourse  among  friends,  if  folks 
are  to  dictate  to  each  other.'* 

"  But,  Mr.  Nash—"  said  Edgar. 

*'  But,  my  good  Master  Bonville,"  replied  Mr.  Nash. 

'*  I  wish  I  could  put  you  out  of  temper,"  exclaimed 
Edgar;  "I  wish  I  could  put  your  horse  out  of  that 
abominable  jog-trot.  If  you  had  but  tasted  one  of  your 
favourite  red-streaks,  you  would  not  have  lookecl  so 
quiet  as  you  now  do ;  but  if  you  will  not  quarrel  with 
me,  I  shall  pay  the  score  on  Henry's  back,  for  he  is 
laughing  ready  to  kill  himself." 

A  sort  of  merry  skirmish  then  ensued  between  the 
two  young  men,  which,  being  happily  terminated,  the 
party  proceeded  as  before. 

And  soon  they  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  road  where  ' 
was  a  precipitous  descent  into  the  valley. 

'*  Stand  here  a  moment,  and  look  behind  you,"  said 
Mr.  Nash.  **  There,  on  that  far-crowned  eminence,  the 
last  champion  of  Wales,  the  descendant  of  many  kings, 
the  valiant  Owen  Glendower,  pitched  his  camp;  and  on 
before  you  opens  the  valley  of  Shelsley  and  of  Stanford. 
— ^Ah,  lovely  Stanford !  I  remember  those  that  dwelt 
in  that  white  parsonage-house — they  were  such  as  we 
seldom  see  in  these  days.  It  was  there  I  learned  many 
things  which  have  been  my  hope  and  comfort  through 
the  many  long  and  weary  dfays  of  my  pilgrimage.  Some 
persons.  Master  Milner,  make  religion  appear  to  be  a. 
gloomy,  dull,  weary  sort  of  thing ;  but  he  that  dwelt  in 
that  white  house  when  1  was  a  young  man,  showed  re- 
ligion in  colours  as  bright  and  gay  as  yonder  sunbeam 
which,  breaking  from  the  cloud,  shines  right  athwart 
yon  upland — there  to  your  left ;  and  she  that  was  his 
Helpmate — could  1  ever  forget  her! — was  small  in  stat- 
ure, and  had  a  sweet  voice  in  singing  to  her  guitar; 
she  was  given  him,  as  it  were,  to  show  the  evidences 
of  his  doctrines  in  her  humble  and  exemplary  walk. 
I  have  known  many  worthy  women  since,  but  of  her  I 

Vol.  I.— Y 
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think  I  may  say,  many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all. 

**  But  come  on,"  added  Mr.  Nash,  rubbing  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  *'  there  is  a  better  and  fairer  world  than 
this ;  and  I  will  not  think  too  much,  if  I  can  help  it,  of 
those  who  are  gone  there  before  me.  Come  on,  then ;  we 
must  turn  off  in  this  place  towards  the  village  on  the  hill.^ 

Now,  inasmuch  as  I  have  many  things  to  say  before  I 
finish  my  volume,  1  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  account 
of  the  pleasant  things  seen  by  the  party  during  the  rest 
of  this  day  ;  and  how  they  supped  at  Clifton,  and  slept 
there,  and  returned  the  next  morning  by  way  of  South- 
stones  Rock,  and  over  the  glorious  heights  of  Stan- 
ford; till,  having  crossed  the  iron  bridge,  they  found 
themselves,  after  a  while,  on  the  road  between  Ludlow 
and  Worcester,  where  (Mr.  Nash  having  ridden  slowly 
on)  the  young  men  proposed  waiting  at  a  small  inn  by 
the  wayside  for  the  coach  coming  from  Ludlow :  the 
day  was  very  hot,  and  they  had  started  from  Clifton  at 
seven  o^clock,  and  were  much  fatigued.  They  had 
hardly  finished  a  regale  of  bread  and  cheese,  which  they 
thought  excellent,  when  the  coach  arrived  with  two 
ladies  inside.  Mr.  Bonville  and  Henry  took  the  other 
two  places  to  Worcester,  being  desirous  of  being  shaded 
from  the  sun ;  and  they  were  rolled  away  immediately 
through  regions  which,  if  only  half  as  lovely  as  those 
thev  had  visited  in  the  morning,  were  not  without  their 
high  pretensions.  Having  passed  over  a  ledge  of  the 
Abberley  hill,  and  under  the  foot  of  that  on  which  the 
eagle  of  the  west  had  set  his  foot  in  times  past,  and  left 
Witley  behind  them,  they  came  into  a  more  ordinary 
sort  of  country;  and  there  Edgar  Bonville  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  Henry  Milner  began  to  feel  his  eyes  draw- 
ing together,  and  his  mind  wandering  from  present 
things,  notwithstanding  a  very  animated  discussion 
which  was  taking  place  between  the  two  ladies  con- 
cerning certain  pugilists  who  had,  it  seems,  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  savoirfaire  in  a  field  near  Lud- 
low the  day  before,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the 
soberer  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Sleep,  however,  as  I  remarked  before,  was  gaining 
on  Henry,  and  had  nearly  overcome  him,  when  the 
coach  suddenly  came  to  a  stop  before  a  lone  public 
house,  having  on  its  sign  the  most  extraordinary  and 
most  witty  device  of  a  large  globe,  through  which  is  affixed 
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the  figure  of  a  man  with  his  head  above  and  feet  belowi 
struggling  with  difficulty,  and  bearing  this  motto : — 

"  How  hard  it  is  to  get  through  the  world" 

Henry  roused  himself  as  the  coach  came  to  a  sudden 
stop ;  but,  as  one  of  the  ladies  had  protruded  her  head 
through  the  window,  he  could  see  nothing  without, 
although  he  plainly  heard  the  following  dialogue : — 

"  I  say.  Jack,  I  say — what  makes  you  so  late  1  Hang 
me,  if  I  thought  you  would  have  come  at  all." 

"  Well,  sir,  better  late  than  never ;  but  1  am  behind 
my  time — so  up  with  you.'' 

This  last  voice  proceeded  from  the  coachman. 

''Ho!  ho!  there  you,  what's  your  name,'^  said  the 
first  spesdLcr.  ''  You  there  within.  Frank,  I  say,  Jack'e 
in  a  hurry— come  along." 

A  rumbling  above  was  then  heard,  and  several 
voices ;  and  then  a  shrill  cry  of  the  lady,  who,  drawing 
herself  suddenly  in,  addressed  her  female  companion, 
saying,  ''I  hope,  Miss  Biddy — I  hope  he  will  stand 
firm." 

«  Who  V  asked  Miss  Biddy.    "  Who  ?  what  V 

"  Why,  there  is  a  young  gentleman  just  got  up,  and 
he  says  he  will  drive,  and  the  coachman  says  he  shall 
not ;  and  there  they  are  now  contending  the  matter,** 
replied  the  other. 

By  the  removal  of  the  lady's  head,  Henry  was  enabled 
to  look  out  of  the  window ;  but  if  he  advanced  his  face 
towards  it  in  a  hurry,  he  drew  it  back  still  more  hastily 
— for  whom  should  his  eye  encounter ! — whom  but  Mr. 
Wellings,  who,  as  he  stepped  through  the  door  of  the 
inn,  exclaimed,  "Clayton,  I  say,  Clayton,  don't  you 
be  thinking  of  taking  the  reins.  Jack  knows  me,  and 
he  knows  I  am  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  But,  as  to  you,  I 
tell  you  we  will  none  of  us  trust  our  necks  in  your 
hands." 

*'  Worse  than  the  crib— worse  than  the  crib,"  thought 
Henry.  "  Bonville  and  I  have  notliing  for  it  but  to  lie 
snug ;  we  shall  surely  be  all  thrown  over  if  Wellings 
knows  I  am  here.    I  am  glad  Bonville  is  asleep." 

But  Edgar  was  just  beginning  to  rub  his  eyes  and  look 
about  him,  and  ask  questions,  and  inquire  what  disturbed 
the  ladies ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  all  presently  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  motion  of  the  coach,  for  Wellings  had  taken 
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the  reins,  and  the  coachman,  being  too  late,  did  not  me 
the  proper  restraint. 

**I  am  sure,*'  said  the  lady  who  had  spoken  first,  ''I 
am  sure  one  of  the  young  men  who  got  up  is  drivings 
I  am  certain  of  it.  How  we  are  dashing  on  ! — the  trees 
fly  from  us — the  houses  have  wings ! — Oh,  Miss  Biddy! 
what  woidd  1  give  to  be  safe  at  home  again  !*' 

'*  DonH  be  alarmed,  my  dear  Miss  Jenny,''  replied  the 
Other ;  **  but  the  coachman  is  much  to  blame^very  much 
to  blame.'' 

**  Shall  I  look  out — shall  I  endeavour  to  ascertain  who 
is  driving,  ma'am  1"  asked  Edgar. 

"  You  had  better  be  quiet,"  said  Henry ;  "  you  will  get 
no  good  by  the  inquiry ;  but  I  never  would  advise  any 
one  to  travel  with  me,  for  I  am  always  pursued  by  an 
unlucky  genius." 

**La,  sir,  sure  you  don't  say  so!"  exclaimed  Miss 
lenny ;  '*  how  has  it  happened,  sir  ?  You  don't  look  as 
though  you  were  in  that  way." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Henry?"  asked  Edgar;  "and 
what  does  the*  lady  meani" 

"  The  gentleman  means,"  replied  Miss  Jenny,  "  that 
when  he  travels  he  is  always  misfortunate.  I  have 
heard  of  such  things.  I  know  a  gentleman  myself  who 
is  always  overturned  whenever  he  gets  into  a  stage- 
coach ;  though  he  is  a  very  worthy  man,  and  as  old  as 
my  father." 

"  Then  I  should  call  him  a  very  fortunate  man,"  re- 
plied Edgar ;  "  if  his  life  has  been  so  often  in  peril,  and  he 
•till  lives.    Pray,  ma'am,  how  many  limbs  has  he  lost  1" 

"  None,  sir,  none ;  he  is  a  very  hearty  old  gentleman, 
and  retains  all  his  faculties ;  but  then,  sir,  he  has  wit- 
nessed some  shocking  accidents.  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that  I  had  as  leave  not  travel  with  him.  And  this  gen- 
tleman here  says  that  he  is  in  that  sort  of  unlucky 
way  himself.  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever  been  over- 
turned V 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  Henry;  "but  I  was  near  it, 
very  near  it,  the  other  day.  I  was  threatened  with  a 
aad  overthrow  the  other  day — ^and"  (whispering  to  Ed- 
gar) "by  the  same  hand  that  is  driving  us  now." 

"What,"  said  Edgar,  aloud;  "what,  surely  you  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Wellings  has  the  reins  ?  Now, 
the — "  and  there  he  stopped. 

**Sir,"  said  Miss  Jenny  and  Miss  Biddy,  both  to- 
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gether;  ''what  did  you  say,  sir?    Is  there  any  dan- 
ger 1" 

"  There  is  no  saying  whether  there  is  any  or  not,'* 
replied  Edgar ;  "  perhaps  we  may  escape.  We  may  get 
out  of  this  same  vehicle  without  broken  bones,  or  at 
least  alive;  but,  sit  close,  ladies,  sit  close;  don't  put 
your  heads  out  of  the  windows,  or  you  will  certainly 
lose  them.  Whip  and  away — ^tantivy — here  we  are  in 
a  village !    How  the  people  stare !" 

Stare  indeed  they  did ;  and  some  idlers  in  the  rural 
streets  called  after  the  coachman,  inquiring  who  had 
been  the  winner  at  the  boxing-match. 

"  Who  but  I  myself,"  cried  Mr.  Clayton,  from  the  top 
of  the  coach  ;  *'  donH  you  know  me  ?  am  not  I  jolly  BiU 
— Bill  the  Bruiser  V  And  with  that  loud  shouts  wera 
raised,  which  ran  along  the  street,  while  the  horses, 
being  urged  by  the  cries,  were  becoming  almost  unman- 
ageable. And  now  the  thundering  vehicle  was  coma 
out  upon  a  wide  common,  where  first  a  drove  of  geese 
were  driven,  hissing  and  cackling,  from  before  it — and 
then  a  tailor's  horse  sent  cantering  in  a  wrong  direction 
— poor  snip  being  terrified  beyond  the  example  even  of 
Johnny  Gilpin ;  and,  lastly,  a  huge  broad- wheeled  wagon 
was  thrown  so  suddenly  from  its  course  that  it  quivered 
and  shook  like  a  lady's  calash  in  a  March  hurricane; 
but  all  this  was  well,  and  all  might  have  ended  well  if 
the  young  Phaeton,  being  elated  with  success,  had 
heeded  a  heap  of  stones  which  was  on  the  side  of  tha 
road.  This  heap,  however,  proved  fatal ;  for  the  whe^ 
of  the  coach  went  partly  over  it.  The  huge  vehicle 
tottered  for  a  moment,  and  then  came  thundering  down 
with  such  a  crash  as  few  then  present  had  ever  heard 
before.  But  inasmuch  as  the  ladies  had  obeyed  Edgar^s 
entreaties  to  sit  quiet,  no  harm  was  done,  although  Mist 
Biddy  fell  on  Miss  Jenny,  screaming  as  if  she  had  been 
yielding  up  her  last  voice,  and  Edgar  upon  Henry ;  while 
Clayton  and  Wellings,  who  were  the  only  outside  pas* 
sengers,  totally  disappeared  in  a  dry  ditch,  or  sort  of 
ravine. 

Several  men  who  were  working  in  a  neighbouring 
field  were  up  with  the  coach  in  a  moment,  and  helped 
the  swearing  coachman  to  put  all  things  to  riffhts,  and 
set  the  inside  passengers  at  liberty.  The  coach,  it  wee 
found,  was  damaged,  but  no  one  was  hurt — ^at  least  nO 
one  complained,  for  Clayton  and  Wellings  did  not  uph 
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pear,  althoug^h  the  coachman  invited  them  in  that  sort 
of  fashion  in  which  one  game-cock  would  invite  the 
approaches  of  another. 

•*  The  fault  is  your  own,  coachman,"  said  the  ladies ; 
•why  did  you  trust  the  reins  from  your  own  hands! 
And  I  do  hope  that  you  will  be  made  to  pay  for  endan- 
gering people's  lives  in  this  way." 

While  the  coachman  was  endeavouring  to  excuse  him- 
self, Edgar  and  Henry  were  looking  for  Wellings  and 
Clayton,  who  were  still  invisible ;  and  it  was  really  not 
without  alarm  that  they  continued  the  search.  Not  that 
it  was  more  than  a  minute  after  they  had  been  extri- 
cated from  the  coach  when  they  found  them.  They 
were  both  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  sitting  in  the  dust, 
and  rubbing  their  heads  as  if  they  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  were  safe  on  their  shoulders. 

"  Your  servant,  gentlemen ;"  said  Henry,  "  I  hope 
you  find  yourselves  in  perfect  preservation." 

"  And  entirely  at  your  ease,  Mr.  Wellings,"  added 
Edgar. 

"But,  seriously,  Wellings*  are  you  hurt?"  asked 
Henry ;  "  are  you  hurt,  Clayton  ?" 

**  Hurt,"  replied  Mr.  Clayton ;  "  I  sha'n't  be  my  own 
man  again  for  one  while." 

"Get  up,  and  shake  yourself  then,"  said  Henry; 
«•  shall  I  help  you  V 

"  Stand  off,  Milner,"  said  Mr.  Clayton—"  and  dont 
you  be  sniggering  there,  Wellings.  I'll  tell  you  what,' 
man,  I  am  quite  competent  to  give  you  what  you  want, 
and  that  is  a  sound  drubbing ;"  and  with  that  he  rose, 
and  began  to  set  himself  in  one  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
bruiser. 

"  None  of  your  jaw,  Clayton,"  replied  Wellings,  ris- 
ing too,  and  shaking  himself — "  I'll  tell  you — ^" 

Henry  and  Edgar  heard  no  more,  but  returning  to  the 
two  ladies,  each  offered  one  an  arm  to  assist  her  to- 
wards Worcester,  from  which  they  were  not  very  dis- 
tant. They  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  before  they 
eame  up  with  Mr.  Nash,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  see  them  thus  accompanied.  And  thus  terminated 
aU  the  remarkable  adventures  of  that  day ;  for  when 
Henry  and  Edgar  had  taken  leave  of  the  ladies  at  the 
Henwick  turnpike,  they  walked  quietly  by  the  side  c^ 
Mr.  Nash's  horse,  and  were  at  home  in  time  for  a  com- 
Inrtable  supper. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Explosion. 

I  VENTURE  to  say  that  my  reader  wonders  how  it 
should  have  happened  that  Maurice  s  little  packet  of 
combustibles  remained  so  quietly  as  they  had  done  for 
some  weeks  past ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  certain  rats  had 
made  a  hole  in  the  very  corner  of  Maurice's  depository 
of  treasures ;  and  that  these  same  squibs,  and  crackers, 
&c.  had  slipped  into  this  hole,  and  this  hole  being  again 
covered  with  rubbish,  when  Maurice  went  next  to  look 
for  his  treasure,  he  was  not  able  to  find  it ;  and  imagin- 
ing that  Mrs.  Kitty  had  discoveried  and  abstracted  it,  as 
he  knew  that  all  complaints  would  be  useless,  he  thought 
it  best  to  put  up  with  the  misfortune  in  silence.  This 
supposed  loss  of  the  squibs  had  taken  place  about  a 
week  after  they  had  been  brought  to  the  house,  and  by 
this  time  Maurice  had  almost  forgotten  that  such  things 
ever  had  been. 

While  Mr.  Nash  and  the  young  men  were  absent,  Mr. 

Dalben  received  a  visit  from  Lord  F ,  who  came 

with  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  Edgar  and  Henry 
Milner  to  dine  With  the  family  on  the  Monday  follow* 
ing,  and  to  accompany  them  in  the  evening  to  a  baU. 
Where  this  ball  was  to  be,  Mr.  Dalben  had  forgotten  to 
ascertain ;  but  it  was  to  be  something  superlatively  de- 
lightful, and  wonderfully  grand  and  tonish,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.    He  was  thoroughly  made  to  understand 

also,  that  Lady  L had  undertaken  to  beat  up  for 

young  gentlemen,  it  being  apprehended  that  there  might 
be  a  deficiency  in  the  right  wing  of  the  corps  of  dan- 
cers. Mr.  Dalben  at  once  declined  the  invitation  on 
the  part  of  Henry,  whom  he  considered  too  young  to  be 
introduced  into  mixed  societies  ;  and  so  formed  his  an- 
swer as  it  regarded  Edgar,  that  he  might  extricate  him- 
self without  embarrassment  from  the  engagement,  if 
such  were  his  wish.  Neither  did  Mr.  Dalben  hesitatet 
when  he  delivered  the  message  to  Edgar,  to  state  to 
him,  that  he  thought  he  would  be  acting  very  impni- 
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there  to  dress  at  lodgings  hired  for  the  occasion,  and 
from  thence  proceed  to  the  assembly. 

These  young  persons,  in  addition  to  those  belonging 
to  the  family,  were  Mr.  and  Miss  WelUngs,  Mr.  Roger 
Clayton,  and  Miss  Priscilla  Matthews.  And  it  may  be 
imagined  how  that  long  idle  day,  of  which  the  proper 
duties  were  out  of  the  question,  was  spent  by  this 
choice  assemblage.  'Tis  true,  that  as  many  of  the 
ladies  as  could  procure  horses,  cantered  to  the  church 
under  the  escort  of  the  eldest  son  of  Hargrave.  But 
Miss  Priscilla  did  not  choose  to  ride,  and  hence  she  wa9 
of  the  party  of  the  loungers ;  for  although  she  did  not 
actually  go  into  the  stable  with  Samuel,  or  into  the  dog- 
kennel  with  Benjamin,  yet  she  walked  about  the  shrub- 
bery with  Mr.  Wellings,  and  visited  Benjamin's  owl  and 
SamuePs  ferrets,  and  talked  and  laughed,  and  called  this 
young  men  by  their  surnames. 

When  the  party  returned  from  church,  they  reported 
that  they  had  seen  Bonville  and  Milne r,  and  informed 
those  that  had  been  left  at  home  that  Mr.  Dalben  had! 
actually  refused  to  let  either  of  them  go  to  the  ball. 

"  So  much  the  better,  as  far  as  Milner  is  concerned," 
said  Wellings ;  '*  but  Bonville  is  a  fool  to  be  governed  byr 
old  Square-toes — a  downright,  regular  fool.  However, 
I  have  a  thought  just  come  into  my  head  ;  Benjamin-— 
Samuel— here  !  come  here  !  Come  with  me  !'*  And 
he  walked  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  his  two  kindred 
spirits.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  exactly 
what  passed  in  this  conference  ;  but  perhaps  my  reader 
may  be  pretty  well  able  to  judge  by  the  sequel  what  the 
tendency  of  their  discourse  might  be. 

It  seems  that  the  various  augry  exclamations  which, 
during  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  had  passed  the  lips  of 
Edgar  Bonville,  having  acted  as  the  steam  which  es- 
capes through  the  safety  valve,  from  some  raging  fur- 
nace, had  restored  the  proper  temperature  to  the  mind 
of  the  young  man.     And  accordingly,  he  appeared  on 
the  Monday  morning  in  one  of  his  most  calm  and  agree- 
able moods.     Mr.  Dalben,  as  usual,  gave  utterance  at 
breakfast  to  several  of  those  pure,  and  wise,  and  refined 
principles,  which  sometimes  distil  as  drops  of  honey 
from  the  lips  of  pious  and  intellectual  old  persons ;  and 
Mr.  Nash,  in  his  turn,  from  the  rich  resources  of  oW 
experience,  brought  examples  of  the  effects  of  atten- 
tion or  neglect  of  these  principles.     The    manage* 

Y  3 
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Bent  of  money  was  one  of  the  subjects  brought  for- 
ward ;  and  Mr.  Dalben  having  pointed  out  that  there  was, 
perhaps,  no  concern  of  hfe  in  which  continual  direction 
and  assistance  from  above  were  more  needful  than  in 
the  correct  expenditure  of  our  worldly  goods,  Mr.  Nash 
brought  forward  examples  of  the  sad  effect  of  neglect  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  of  this  kind,  in  the  ruin  of  whole 
femilies ;  showing  how  this  neglect  displayed  itself  in  the 
production  of  every  possible  species  of  distress, — of 
which  distress,  he  said,  he  could  bring  forward  instances 
without  end. 

When  breakfast  was  finished,  Edgar  gave  Mr.  Dalben 
his  hour.  Then  followed  the  usual  period  of  severer 
studies ;  and  after  dinner  the  two  young  men  walked 
out.  During  this  walk,  they  were  fortunate  in  finding  a 
plant  which  Henry  had  never  seen  before. 
•  *'You  must  have  been  a  botanist  some  little  time,'' 
•aid  Henry,  **  to  know  the  delight  of  finding  a  new 
flower.  When  I  am  a  clergyman,  I  think  botany  will 
be  one  of  my  pleasures ; — I  call  it  my  pleasure, — not  my 
duty.    Do  you  ever  build  castles  in  the  air,  Edgar]" 

'*Do  I V  answered  Edgar.  '*  Is  there  any  one  in  the 
world  who  does  not  V 

**  If  you  will  describe  your  favourite  castle  to  me,  I 
will  describe  mine  to  you,"  said  Henry. 

"  Begin  with  yours,  then,"  replied  Edgar. 

"I  should  like  to  be  a  clergyman,"  said  Henry. 

And  he  went  on  to  describe  his  parsonage  and  his 
house,  and  his  fields  and  his  garden,  and  his  little  study 
full  of  books,  and  the  school  in  his  village,  with  a  thou- 
sand other  particulars,  which  all  exhibited  a  state  of 
jinind  of  more  piety  and  humility,  perhaps,  than  of 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  for  Henry  had  formed  to  him- 
self the  idea  of  a  place  of  rest,  and  of  humble  and  happy 
usefulness,  and  had  made  little  allowance  for  the 
winds  that  rush,  and  the  storms  that  beat  on  even  the 
most  sheltered  cottage.  '*  And  now,  Edgar,"  he  said, 
**  now  I  have  described  my  castle  to  you,  please  to  give 
me  yours." 

•'  No,"  returned  Edgar ;  "  no,  Henry,  I  cannot.  I 
have  not  been  blessed  as  you  have  been,  in  being  brought 
up  in  simplicity.  I  cannot  open  my  heart  as  you  have 
opened  yours." 

Henry  blushed,  and  replied,  *'  Edgar,  do  not  suppose 
that  I  have  opened  all  my  heart  to  you ;  there  are  many 
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thoughts  which  pass  through  every  heart  which  cannot 
foe  told.  Indeed,  I  do  wish  to  be  a  humble  and  useful 
clergyman,  and  not  to  seek  after  the  fine  things  of  this 
world.  I  know  that  I  am  most  happy  in  retirement,  and 
with  my  dear  uncle,  and  in  teaching  Maurice,  and  look- 
ing for  flowers ;  and  yet  sometimes  I  fancy  I  should  like 
to  be  known  and  honoured  in  the  world — and  yet  I  do 
not  love  the  world.    I  am  never  happy  with  worldly 

feople.  'I  want  nothing  that  the  world  can  give  me. 
n  short,  sometimes  I  am  quite  puzzled  with  myself, 
and  should  be  much  more  so  if  I  had  not  been  taught 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked,  and  that 
when  the  new  nature  is  given  us,  the  old  one  rises  up 
against  it,  and  keeps  up  a  perpetual  battle  with  it,  like 
two  strong  men  in  one  house,  for  ever  fighting  for  the 
mastery." 

•*  Then  you  have  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,''  said  Edgar. 

"No,"  replied  Henry. 

"No!"  asked  Edgar,  with  surprise.  "I  thought  it 
was  one  of  your  standing  doctrines." 

"You  asked  me  if  I  had  faith  in  it,"  said  Henry. 
"  Now,  if  faith  is  the  evidence  of  the  things  not  seen,  I 
have  no  faith  in  that  doctrine,  because  I  have  both  seen 
and  felt  it.  I  have  no  need  to  exercise  faith  upon  it. 
I  see  it  every  day,  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  not  only 
in  myself,  but  in  most  people  about  me — even  my  uncle. 
What  difficulty  he  has  sometimes  to  preserve  his  gentle 
manner,  when  he  is  nervous.  Had  he  not  original  sin, 
illness  might  make  him  grave  and  sad,  but  not  inclined 
to  be  angry  and  cross.  I  speak  of  him,  because  I  think 
him  the  wisest  and  best  man  I  know.  He  has  said  this 
very  thing  about  his  nervousness  many  times  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  you  wish  to  go  to  this  ball  to-night,  Henry  1" 
asked  Edgar. 

"  No,"  replied  Henry ;  "  no,  not  at  all:  it  is  not  a  sort 
of  pleasure  I  care  for.  There  will  be  no  person  at  the 
ball  who  is  any  thing  to  me ;  but  when  I  do  set  my  heart 
on  a  thing,  such  as  going  with  Mr.  Nash,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  should  be  vexed  if  my  uncle  would  not  let  me  go." 

"  As  to  the  ball,  I  do  not  think  much  of  the  ball,"  re- 
plied Edgar,  affecting  carelessness,  "though  I  do  not 
quite  see  why  your  uncle  did  not  wish  me  to  go ;  the 
loss  of  one  evening  could  not  break  squares,  I  should 
think ;  but  however,  that  is  past,  and  so  no  move  of  it 
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I  should  not  like  to  offend  him.  I  lore  and  respect  him ; 
tnd,  a/ter  all,  I  am  happier  where  I  am.  I  have  had  a 
happy  lonff  Tacation ;  I  wish  I  had  been  with  Mr  Dal- 
ben  when  I  was  a  httle  child." 

**  I  wish  you  had,"  replied  Henry,  affectionately.  "  Oh, 
Edgar !  you  cannot  think  what  a  happy  little  child  I  was, 
when,  to  find  a  snail-shell  of  a  new  colour  was  an  event; 
or  to  receive  a  penny  book,  or  a  ball  of  string,  or  a  knife, 
would  make  me  glad  for  a  week.  And  then*  what  sweet 
thoughts  I  had  about  the  millennium — ^and  dreams  too 
about  it !  All  my  castles  then  were  built  in  the  groves 
of  the  millennium ;  but  they  were  not  castles  in  the  air^ 
they  were  bowers  of  roses,  and  of  immortal  amaranth 
on  solid  ground.  I  wish  that  I  could  be  a  little  child 
•gain." 

**  You  are  not  much  else,  Henry,"  replied  Edgar ;  "  the 
spirit  of  a  child  is  still  with  you." 

"  No,"  returned  Henry ;  **  no.  I  never  have  been  the 
same  since  I  was  at  Clent  Green ;  I  am  not  so  innocent 
as  I  was.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  evil  talked  of,  and  to 
be  as  we  were  before  we  had  heard  it.  You  must  know 
that,  Edgar." 

Thus  the  young  men  conversed,  and  the  moments 
passed  as  usual  till  the  hour  of  retirement. 

Mr.  Dalben  and  the  young  gentlemen  were  in  their 
rooms  at  nine,  and  it  was  not  ten  when  Mr.  Nash,  hav. 
ing  smoked  his  pipe  up  the  chimney,  withdrew  to  rest. 
Shortly  after  which,  Mrs.  Kitty  and  Sally  went  to  their 
places,  Mrs.  Kitty  taking  up,  as  usual,  the  keys  of  the 
doors,  and  ail  was  presently  hushed  and  still.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  afterward,  Sally,  who  slept  in  a  bed 
apart  from  Mrs.  Kitty,  was  enjoying  her  first  sleep,  in 
entire  unconsciousness  of  all  the  cares  of  life,  when  her 
companion  called  to  her,  and  not  receiving  an  answer 
immediately,  had  recourse  to  that  objurgatory  tone 
which  was  ever  at  the  command  of  this  respectable 
dame.  '^  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  making  the  girl  hear  ? 
Are  we  all  to  lie  still,  and  be  robbed  and  murdered,  and 
not  a  soul  in  the  house  awake  but  me  1 — Sally,  I  say — I 
say,  Sally !"  and  with  that  the  duenna  got  out  of  bed, 
and  while  she  hurried  on  her  clothes,  gave  her  fellow- 
aervant  some  such  hearty  shakes  as  would  have  served 
io  awaken  the  seven  sleepers,  and  the  sleeping  beauty 
Imrself  to  boot. 

^8sUy,  I  say— Sally !"  said  the  duenna,  "I  belisre 
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you  would  sleep  on  if  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  the 
very  flames  fastening  on  your  bed." 

**  The  house  on  fire  !"  screamed  Sally,  "  and  the  flames 
on  my  bed ! — Oh,  mercy !  mercy! — But  it  is  so  dark! — 
Where  are  they  V 

"  You  young  fool !"  said  the  obliging  Mrs.  Kitty,  "  I 
did  not  say  the  house  was  on  fire. — Don't  make  such  a 
noise,  but  get  up,  slip  on  your  clothes,  and  go  down  and 
light  a  candle." 

«*  What  for  V  said  Sally.  "  Who  is  sick  ?  What  is 
the  matter  V 

"  Speak  lower,"  replied  Mrs.  Kitty ;  "  don't  frighten 
master ;  but  I  am  sure  there  are  thieves  about,  I  have 
heard  such  uncommon  noises,  and  Lion  is  as  troubled  as 
I  am — the  poor  honest  creature.  I  heard  him  barking 
and  growling  but  now  as  plain  as  ever  I  heard  any  thing 
in  my  life ;  and  then  one  saying,  *  Whisht,  whisht,'  son 
and  low  like  to  him  ;  and  then  I  heard  a  window  and 
then  a  door  open — and  then  pad,  pad.  As  sure  as  I  live 
and  breathe,  there  are  thieves  in  the  house,  and  we  shall 
all  be  murdered." 

'^  And  you  would  have  me  go  down  alone  and  light  a 
candle  1 — that  will  I  never  do  V  replied  Sally." 

"  You  never  will  1"  retorted  the  housekeeper ;  "  a 

Eretty  sort  of  answer  this  to  your  elders  and  your 
etters." 

"  Well,  it  does  not  signify,"  said  Sally ;  "  betters,  or 
no  betters,  1  would  not  go  down  stairs  alone,  if  1  was  to 
be  turned  out  of  doors  to-morrow  for  it ;  and  that  I  am 
sure  I  sha'nt  be,  for  master  ban't  unreasonable." 

**  As  much  as  to  say  that  I  am,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Kitty ; 
"  but  don't  you  stand  argol-bargoling  here — I  will  go 
down  with  you. — Look  for  the  candle — I  put  it  on  the 
hearth." 

"  If  I  don't  tremble,"  said  Sally,  •*  every  joint  of  me. 
— Are  you  sure  there  are  thieves  in  the  house  V 

"  There  be  something  as  should  not  be  in  the  yard,  or 
somewhere  about,  I  am  quite  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Kitty ; 
"but  come  along— tread  softly.  Mind  you  don't  wake 
master ;  though  how  he  should  have  slept  through  all  this 
clishmeclaver  is  beyond  my  understanding." 

Now  Mrs.  Kitty's  apartments  were  up  the  front  stairs ; 
and  although  there  was  a  passage  in  case  of  need  to  the 
back  stairs  through  a  sort  of  lumber-room,  yet  Mrs. 
Kitty  did  not  venture  to  pass  through  this  lumber-room 
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without  a  light,  lest  she  should  in  her  progress  encounter 
some  obstacle,  or  displace  some  piece  of  furniture ;  and 
in  so  doing,  cause  a  noise  which  might  disturb  her 
master ;  and  yet,  as  Thomas  slept  up  the  back  stairs  in 
a  small  room  which  he  had  occupied  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  Maurice  in  an  outer  chamber  at  the 
head  of  these  stairs — there  was  no  getting  at  either  of 
them  without  passing  this  lumber-room  or  the  kitchen. 
And  if  the  lumber-room,  which  we  may  consider  as  a 
sea  of  sunken  rocks,  was  a  strait  too  narrow  and  danger- 
ous to  be  encountered  by  Mrs.  Kitty,  who  might  be 
compared  to  a  vessel  of  deep  burthen,  nothing  else 
remained  to  be  done  but  creep  down  the  chief-staircase ; 
and  accordingly,  Sally  going  first,  and  the  housekeeper 
bringing  up  the  rear,  the  descent  was  successfully  effected 
and  without  farther  alarm,  till  the  parties  reached  the 
first  landing-place. 

There  they  made  a  pause,  and  distinctly  beard  a  low 
growling  from  Lion,  who,  it  seems,  was  certainly  under 
considerable  alarm ;  for  whereas  his  usual  place  was 
the  back  of  the  house,  it  now  appeared  that  he  was 
scouring  the  gravel-walk  in  the  front. 

Poor  Sally  only  wished  that  she  were  not  so  near  her 
master^s  chamber-door,  for  it  would  have  relieved  her 
greatly  at  that  moment  to  utter  a  shriek ;  as  it  was,  she 
made  a  push  to  get  \)y  Mrs.  Kitty  and  shoot  back  to  her 
chamber ;  but  the  housekeeper  was  aware  of  her,  and 
bidding  her  go  forward,  they  not  only  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  but  passed  on  to  the  kitchen-door ;  where 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  find  (to  use  Mrs.  Kitty's 
own  words)  that  there  was  not  a  blink  of  fire. 

"  What  be  we  to  do  here,  Mrs.  Kitty  V  asked  Sally. 

"  Wliat !"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  "  but  light  a  candle.— -Do 
you  look  for  the  tinderbox.'* 

Sally  accordingly  ran  her  hand  all  along  the  shelf  of 
the  chimney,  encountering  sundry  and  various  sub- 
stances, but  not  one  of  them  of  a  conformation  suitable  to 
that  which  the  tinder-box  might  be  supposed  to  have 
presented  to  the  touch.  Sally  was  not  a  mathematician, 
neither  was  she  a  man,  but  a  woman ;  nevertheless  she 
knew  that  that  which  is  square  is  not  circular,  and  that 
that  which  has  four  comers  is  not  triangular.  Accord- 
ingly she  was  at  once  convinced,  without  any  effort  of 
deep  reasoning  powers,  that  when  her  hand  encountered 
a  smoothing  iron  standing  on  end,  it  was  not  a  square 
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tinderfoox ;  ^nd  when  she  passed  her  fingers  round  the 
bottom  of  a  brass  candlestick,  that  she  was  still  as  far 
from  the  object  of  her  inquiry  as  she  was  before. 

"  What  be  you  doing  there  ?"  said  Mrs.  Kitty,  who 
made  a  principle  of  never  exercising  her  courtesies 
towards  her  fellow-servants,  though  she  was  by  no 
means  unkind  to  them  in  serious  matters — *'  What  be 
you  fumbling  at  1" 

"  1  can't  find  the  tinderbox,"  replied  the  other. 

"I  should  not  wonder  if  that  plague  Maurice  has 
thrown  it  into  his  cupboard,"  replied  Mrs.  Kitty.  *'  Do 
just  stoop  down,  and  put  your  hand  in — but  hush !  Did 
not  you  hear  a  noise  1 — ^There  now,  I  could  almost 
fancy  it  was  in  the  pantry. — Now,  for  goodness*  sake, 
find  the  tinderbox."  Accordingly  Sally  stooped  down 
to  the  cupboard,  and  putting  her  hand  in,  passing  it 
round  among  the  rubbish,  displacing  every  thing  in  her 
attempt  to  find  the  box ;  and  feeling  something  solid  in 
the  hole  formed  by  the  rats,  drew  it  forward,  and  threw 
it  outside.  This  was  the  parcel  afore-mentioned  of 
squibs  and  crackers,  and  Roman  candles. 

"  Ha'n*t  you  found  it  V  said  Mrs.  Kitty. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Sally;  "but  have  patience." 

The  next  report  was,  that  the  tinderbox  was  come 
to  hand ;  and  a  moment  afterward  Sally,  still  being  on 
her  knees  before  the  cupboard,  was  attempting  to  strike 
a  light,  having  taken  the  flint  in  her  hands,  and  set  the 
box,  with  the  tinder  in  it,  open  upon  the  ground  before 
her,  while  Mrs.  Kitty  held  a  match  and  the  candlestick — I 
love  to  be  particular  on  great  occasions.  For  a  moment, 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  chirping  of  a  cricket 
on  the  hearth,  the  occasional  short  bark  of  the  disturbed 
Lion,  and  the  measured  strokes  of  the  flint.  At  length, 
the  sparks  began  to  fly,  twinkling  and  expiring  in  less 
than  a  second.  The  tinder,  however,  was  not  good,  and 
Sally  was  obhged  to  continue  her  labours  till  Mrs.  Kitty 
cried  out,  "  Strike  harder :"  and  then  indeed  the  sparks 
did  fly ;  and  at  the  moment  in  which  Mrs.  Kitty  was 
anticipating  success,  and  bringing  forward  her  match, 
an  alarm  took  place  of  the  most  terrible,  awful,  and 
appalling  nature,  by  poet  or  historian  ever  recorded. 
Mrs.  Kitty  says,  that  if  she  was  to  live  for  a  thousand 
years  she  should  never  forget  it ;  and  Sally  to  this  hour 
declares  that  she  shall  never  believe  that  it  was  effected 
according  to  the  common  order  of  things. 
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It  seems,  that  in  drawing  out  Maurice's  packet  of  in- 
flammables, she  had  burst  the  outer  envelope,  and  laid 
bare  a  small  portion  of  loose  gunpowder,  which  had 
been  included  in  Maurice^s  order  to  the  butcher's  boy. 
Serend  sparks,  it  seems,  had  made  their  way  into  the 
cupboard,  and  had  perished  there  innocuously ;  but  it 
would  have  been  strange,  and  not  at  all  according  to  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  my  reader,  and,  indeed,  a  very 
great  misfortune  to  myself  as  a  writer,  if  one  of  these 
sparks  had  not  had  its  billet  to  be  quartered  on  the  gun- 
powder. Accordingly,  one  of  these  little  fiery  emissaries 
flying  from  the  flint,  descended  upon  the  parcel  of  inflam- 
mables, and  coming  in  contact  with  the  gunpowder,  and 
producing  a  sudden  flash,  instantly  imparted  itself  to 
Its  neighbours  the  squibs.  These  instantly  beginning  to 
hiss,  the  terrified  Sally  sprang  upon  her  feet,  giving  a 
violent  kick  to  the  whole  packet  of  combustibles,  most 
of  which  being  by  this  time  ignited,  began  at  once  to 
act  the  parts  which  had  been  appointed  them  by  the 
pyrotechnist ;  the  crackers  began  to  bang  and  bounce, 
and  fly  in  various  directions,  and  the  squibs  to  spit  like 
so  many  flery  serpents,  emitting  blue,  green,  and  red 
flames,  pouring  forth  showers  of  fire,  and  breathing 
brimstone  and  sulphur — knocking  against  the  windows, 
and  cracking  two  or  three  panes,  the  fragments  of 
which  fell  smash  upon  the  floor,  attacking  Mrs.  Kitty's 
own  particular  repository  of  treasures,  and  that  in  the 
most  underhand  and  unlooked-for  manner;  for  some 
squibs  and  crackers  had  flown  back  into  the  lower  cup- 
board, and  striking  against  the  top  of  it,  set  all  Mrs. 
Kitty's  crockery  to  jingle  and  dance  on  the  board  above. 
And  who  can  blame  the  two  affrighted  women  if  they 
filled  the  house  with  their  shrieks,  crying  "Mercy  !  we 
shall  be  dead ! — we  shall  be  killed ! — the  world  is  come 
to  an  end !  We  are  lost,  undone,  delivered  to  destnic- 
tion !"  &c.  &c.  And  if  they  took  great  liberties  with 
the  person  who  is  said  to  preside  in  places  devoted  to 
fire  and  brimstone,  we  cannot  wonder,  although  we 
would  not  sully  our  pages  with  repeating  all  the  calls 
which  were  made  upon  him  by  the  terrified  women,  or 
rather,  the  supplications  that  they  might  bo  delivered 
from  his  power ;  but  as  to  moving,  it  was  what  neither 
of  them  could  do.  Where  they  were,  there  they  stood 
-HBhrieking  anew  at  every  shock,  and  wholly  unheed- 
ing one  or  two  Roman  candles  that  were  smouldering 
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in  the  centre  of  the  floor;  or  if  they  did  heed  them, 
not  having  presence  of  mind  to  touch  them,  for  they 
had  no  other  idea  but  that  all  these  noises,  lights,  and 
odours  were  the  effect  of  demoniacal  delusions. 
"  But  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  various  and  in- 
explicable .noises  which  so  suddenly  arose  from  the 
regions  of  the  kitchen,  had  not  awakened  every  sleeper 
in  the  house,  and  awakened  them  to  feelings  of  excess- 
ive terror.  Henry  Milner,  as  being  the  youngest  and 
most  active,  was  dressed  and  down  in  a  few  seconds 
after  the  uproar  commenced,  and  Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Dalben, 
and  Thomas  were  not  long  behind  him ;  for  although 
Thomas  was  the  nearest,  he  was  the  last  to  hear  the 
uproar,  having  unfortunately  gone  to  sleep  with  that  ear 
uppermost  which  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
turn  to  Mrs.  Kitty  when  she  was  in  her  least  agreeable 
moods ;  for,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  of  Wor- 
cestershire, Thomas  was  deaf  of  one  ear. 

At  the  moment  in  which  the  greater  part  of  these 
persons  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen, 
the  squibs  and  crackers  had  nearly  concluded  their  gam- 
bols ;  but  in  order  that  Mrs.  Kitty  and  Sally  should  be 
entertained  a  small  time  longer,  the  two  Roman  candles 
having  smouldered  down  to  a  certain  point,  were  be- 
ginning to  show  off,  and  burning  with  a  strong  steady 
fight  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  displaying  the  whole 
scene  in  a  point  of  view  which  nottupg  but  extreme 
astonishment  could  have  rendered  less^han  irresistibly 
ridiculous. 

It  appears  that  Maurice,  who  was  not  very  well  able 
to  hide  any  thing  from  his  young  master,  had  acknow- 
ledged one  day  to  him  so  much  of  the  history  of  his 
fireworks  as  he  knew  himself,  imparting,  also  his  sus- 
picion that  Mrs.  Kitty  had  stolen  them.  It  therefore 
instantly  occurred  to  Henry,  that  they  were  no  other 
than  Maurice^s  squibs,  and  crackers,  and  Roman  candles, 
which  were  playing  off  so  handsomely ;  but  how,  or  in 
what  way  they  could  have  been  thus  set  in  motion  at 
this  time  of  night,  no  other  persons  being  present  but 
two  women,  who  were  almost  terrified  out  of  their 
wits  by  their  own  exploits,  he  could  not  conceive  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  to  restrain  himself  from  laughter 
was  impossible,  and  his  first  address  to  the  housekeeper 
was  such  as  to  excite  her  ire  almost  to  the  same  degree 
as  she  had  been  terrified  a  minute  before. 
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"Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Kitty,"  he  said,  "this  is  a 
pretty  exploit  of  yours,  to  steal  the  poor  boy's  fire- 
works, and  set  them  to  work  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
'for  your  own  private  amusement.** 

Before  the  housekeeper  could  reply,  Mr.  Dalben  and 
Mr.  Nash  (this  last  having  his  blue  handWrchief  tied 
about  his  head)  were  loudly  and  anxiously  calling  to 
know  what  was  the  matter;  and  the  next  minute 
Thomas  appeared,  in  considerable  alarm,  making  the 
same  inquiry,  and  standing  motionless  as  the  other  three 
had  done  at  the  sight  of  the  Roman  candles,  which  were 
burning  as  brightly  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  for 
the  amusement  of  so  many  little  masters  and  misses  on 
a  birth-night. 

"What  is  all  thisV  asked  Mr.  Dalben,  seriously. 

"  Sir,  master,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  "  I  never,  in 
all  my  life — " 

"In  all  your  life,  Kitty V  said  Henry,  interrupting 
her ;  "  in  all  your  life  you  have  never  committed  such 
an  indiscretion — to  rob  poor  Maurice — ^" 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,"  retorted  the  housekeeper 
— and  she  was  proceeding,  when  one  of  the  candles  and 
then  another,  gave  a  report  like  a  gun,  and  two  fiery 
balls  rising  from  the  flames,  struck  the  side  of  the  room, 
being  scattered  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  shock, 
while  Mrs.  Kitty  and  Sally  shrieked  again,  the  house- 
keeper finish] njt>  off  with  a  violent  invective  against 
Henry,  saying,'  '^^Ba'an't  you  ashamed.  Master  Milner, 
to  be  frightening  two  poor  women  out  of  their  very 
senses  V 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  it,  Kitty  V  Henry  was  be- 
ginning to  say,  when  the  flames  emitted  other  balls  of 
fire,  which,  bursting  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  had 
done,  produced  showers  of  sparks ;  and  these  fiery 
showers  and  reports  continued  to  be  incessant  for  a  few 
seconds,  so  increasing  the  alarms  and  terrors  of  Sally 
and.  the  housekeeper,  that  the  shriekings  of  one,  and 
the  railing  of  the  other,  not  a  little  added  to  the  terrors 
of  the  scene.  And  truly,  to  Mr.  Dalben  and  Mr.  Nash, 
who  could  by  no  means  account  for  any  of  these  phe- 
nomena, the  scene  was  sufficiently  appalling,  for  ever 
and  anon  the  flame  assumed  a  lurid  cast,  and  then  every 
face  took  a  livid  and  ghastly  hue.  And  the  fiery  explo- 
sions were  so  fre<^uent,  that  it  was  impossible  fbr  any 
person  to  make  himself  understood,  although  after  a 
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while  the  light  suddenly  expired,  and  it  was  some  min- 
utes before  Thomas  could  procure  a  lighted  candle  from 
a  lamp  which  always  burnt  in  Mr.  Dalben's  room. 

•'  Really,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  when  something 
Mke  quiet  was  restored, "  you  should  not  have  done  this ; 
you  know  how  much  I  dislike  practical  jests." 

"  Indeed,  Master  Milner,"  added  Mr.  Nash,  "  it  was 
not  like  you , — see  poor  Mrs.  Kitty  how  she  shakes 
and  trembles,  and  the  poor  lass  there  is  as  white  as  a 
sheet." 

"  I  can't  say  as  I  take  it  well  of  you.  Master  Milner," 
said  Mrs.  Kitty. 

"Stop,  Kitty,"  said  Henry,  "the  less  you  say  the 
better ;  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Nash  will  believe  me,  when  I 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  have  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  in  the  affair." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  you  never  yet  de- 
ceived me." 

And  Mr.  Nash  added,  '*  You  must  excuse  me,  master, 
if  I  suspected  you  wrongfully,  though  at  the  very  time  I 
thought  that  it  was  not  like  you." 

"  Then  if  it  worn't  Master  Milner,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Kitty,  'Mt  was  surely  that  young  thief  Maurice;  the 
house  has  never  been  like  itself  since — " 

"  I  will  have  no  one  condemned  unheard,  Kitty,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Dalben. 

'*  Maurice  was  not  near  us  when  it  happened,"  said 
Sally. 

•*  What  happened  1"  asked  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  When  them  squibs  begun  to  play,  sir,"  replied  Sally. 
**  Mrs.  Kitty  and  I  were  alone  in  the  kitchen — " 

"  Be  you  sure  of  that  1"  ^ked  Mrs.  Kitty ;  "  be  you 
sure  of  that,  child  1" 

*'  Where  is  Maurice,  let  him  be  called  ?"  said  Mr. 
Dalben. 

"  Here  I  be,  sir ;  here  I  be,  master,"  exclaimed  the  boy, 
coming  out  of  the  pantry  in  his  usual  dress,  as  pale  as 
death ;  "  here  I  be,  sir" — and  he  fell  at  Mr.  Dalben^s 
feet,  and  raising  his  clasped  hands  as  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication— *'  please  not  to  turn  me  out  of  doors,  I  will 
tell  all." 

"There,  now,  did  I  not  say  so?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Kitty,  triumphantly;  "I  knew  that  you  were  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this-— but  master  will  not  believe — ^ 
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^  Peace,  Kitty ,^  said  Mr.  Dalben ;  ^  let  me  hear  the 
boy." 

'*WiIl  you  please  to  pardon  meV  said  Maurice; 
"  please,  good  sir,  to  pardon  me,  don't  turn  me  out  of 
doors,  because  of  fother,  sir ;  because  of  poor  father- 
do,  please  to  forgive  me,  kind  sir !" 

^'  How  can  you  expect  it,  you  young  thief,**  said  Mrs. 
Kitty,  *'  to  torment  us  as  you  do  1  and  look  at  them  win- 
dow-panes, master ;  do  you  see  them  window-panes  ?" 

**  Do  you  please  to  forgive  me,  kind  master,**  repeated 
Maurice ;  ^*  do  please  to  pardon  me." 

"  And  who  is  to  pay  for  them  window-panes  1" 

**  Please,  good  master !" 

**  Three  shillings,  at  the  least,  for  each  glass.** 

"  Pray,  good  master !" 

**  And  there  be  four  of  them,  all  gone  smash!** 

•*  For  father's  sake." 

'*  And  such  a  mess  and  confusion." 

"  Sir,  master— dear,  good  sir — master !" 

**  It's  no  use— he  won't  pardon  you — you  can*t  expect 
it." 

*'  But,  master,  dear,  forgive  the  poor  boy — poor  Mau- 
rice 0*Grady — Patrick  O^Grady's  orphan  son !" 

**  Do,  Kitty,**  said  Mr.  Dalben, "  do  hold  your  peace- 
let  me  hear  the  boy.  This  is  worse  than  the  noise  we 
had  just  now — be  silent."  Mr.  Dalben  spoke  these 
words  in  a  manner  which  Mrs.  Kitty,  angry  as  she  was, 
dared  not  to  resist;  and  in  consequence,  she  was  silenced 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  Maurice  permitted  to  plead  his 
cause.  **  Now,  Maurice,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  **  all  depends 
on  your  speaking  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth." 

Henry  had  w^ked  round  his  uncle,  and  set  himself 
directly  opposite  to  the  Uttle  Irishman.  Maurice  under- 
stood the  kind,  pleading  look  given  him  by  his  young 
master,  and  he  resolved  thereupon  to  tell  every  thing. 

'*  Sir,  master,"  he  said,  **  I  will  tell  you ;  do  you  see,  I 
should  not  have  done  it,  any  how,  though  he  gave  me 
half-a-crown." 

**  Stand  up,"  said  Mr.  Dalben,  ^  and  do  not  kneel  to 
me,  a  fellow-creature." 

"  I  should  not  have  done  it,"  continued  Maurice,  "only 
he  told  me  as  how  that  he  should  be  obligated  to  roe  ; 
that  is,  he  should  take  it  as  an  uncommon  particular 
favour— and  then  he  pat  two  shillings  and  a  crooked 
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sixpence  into  my  hand,  and  doubles  down  my  fingers 
upon  them,  friendly  like — " 

**  It  WHS  not  in  three  pieces,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Kitty, 
the  fire  of  her  anger  having  smouldered  down  to  a 
highly  inflammable  point ;  **  the  silver  was  not  in  three 
pieces — it  was  a  half-crown  piece — ^you  are  a  deep 
one." 

**  It  was  not,"  said  Maurice,  **  for  I  has  it  now,  and  I 
can  show  it  to  you.'" 

''There's  a  falsehood  to  begin  with,"  retorted  the 
housekeeper. 

''  Will  you  please  to  be  silent,  Kitty,"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
ben. 

**  Do,  my  good  woman,  do,"  added  Mr.  Nash,  "  do 
please  to  let  the  lad  tell  his  own  story." 

"  But,  Mr.  Nash,  to  hear  his  lies !"  retorted  the  house- 
keeper. 

"  So,  sir,"  continued  Maurice, "  I  put  it  in  my  pocket, 
that  is,  the  silver,  though  I  havnH  got  it  there  now, 
because  1  put  it  out  when  I  was  in  the  pantry,  there." 

"  You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  the  silver  is  in  the 
pantry  now  ?"  said  Mrs.  Kitty ;  "  then  what  did  you 
give  for  them  fireworks,  to  blow  us  all  up  with  1" 

But  Maurice  went  on,  without  noticing  this  interrup- 
tion— ^^  And  so  I  comes  back,  and  I  gives  up  the  bit 
note,  and  then  I  takes  the  pockmankle — ^" 

*'  1  takes  the  pockmankle !  did  ever  mortal  body  liv- 
ing ever  hear  such  a  farrago  of  nonsense !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Kitty. 

"  It  a'an't  nonsense,"  retorted  Maurice,  going  off  like 
one  of  his  own  squibs ;  "  it's  all  true,  every  word  of  it ; 
and  that  is  what  I'll  stand  to  the  world  over ;  for  if  I  did 
not  take  the  pockmankle,  who  did,  I  should  like  to 
know,  tell  me  that  1  was  it  not  me  that  gave  it  to  Tom 
Bliss,  with  my  own  hands  1" 

"  Gave  what  to  Tom  Bliss  1"  said  Henry. 

"  Why,  the  pockmankle,"  replied  Maurice ; "  I  gave  it 
my  own  self." 

"  But  the  fireworks,  Maurice,"  said  Henry ;  •*  who 
set  them  going  1" 

"  If  it  wom't  she,"  replied  Maurice,  pointing  to  Mrs. 
Kitty,  *'  it  was  someut  worse — ^you  may  guess  whom  I 
means." 

This  last  was  added  in  a  lower  tone,  but  Maurice's 
Irish  blood  was  up,  and  Henry  felt  assured  that  even 
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the  presence  of  Mr.  Dalben  woald  not  restrain  him 
much  longer  within  bounds.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  he  should  take  the  boy  to  his  own  room,  and  exam- 
ine him  there  ;  and  Mr.  Dalben,  ordering  the  servants  to 
set  all  things  to  rights,  as  well  as  they  could,  withdrew 
with  Mr.  Nash  to  the  study,  resolving  to  sit  there  till 
he  had  heard  Maurice^s  confession,  and  every  thing  had 
been  replaced  in  its  proper  order. 

As  Mr.  Nash  entered  the  study,  he  remarked,  *'  that 
Mr.  Bonville  must  be  a  rare  sleeper,  to  sleep  through  all 
the  late  noise.^*  ^ 

"True,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  "I  had  not  thought  of 
him ;  but  his  room  is  certainly  more  removed  from  the 
kitchen  than  any  other  in  the  house." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Sundry  particulars  necessary  to  the  History. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  Henry  appeared 
again ;  and  when  he  entered  the  study  all  gayety  had 
passed  from  his  features,  and  his  voice,  as  he  told  his 
uncle  that  he  had  made  it  ^  out,  was  indicative  of  con- 
siderable inward  agitation. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  what  does  Maurice  say  1"  said  Mr. 
Dalben. 

Hftnry  coughed,  and  tried  to  speak  with  unconcern. 
"  Maurice,"  he  said,  "  has  received  money  at  two  differ- 
ent times  from  the  same  person." 

"  Ah  !'•  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

"From  the  young  Hargraves,"  continued  Henry. 
The  first  half-crown  was  when  he  held  their  horses  at 
the  gate.  With  that  he  bought  fireworks ;  these  being 
hid  in  his  cupboard  in  the  kitchen,  accidentally  took 
fire  from  a  spark,  as  Mrs.  Kitty  was  endeavouring  to 
light  a  candle — hence  all  the  confusion  we  have  wit- 
nessed to-night.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the 
story."  Here  Henry  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  told 
the  rest  of  Maurice^s  story,  which  I  shall  give  in  a  few 
words. 

Maurice,  it  seems,  had  been  lounging  in  the  lane  about 
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eight  o'clock,  when  Tom  Bliss,  who  had  been  looking 
for  him  some  time,  giving  him  half-a-crown  from  Mr. 
Hargrave,  engaged  him  to  carry  a  note  privately  to  Ed- 
gar Bonville.  This  note  was  to  persuade  him  to  slip 
out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  he  could  disengage  himself 
from  Mr.  Dalben,  and  gallop  6ff  on  a  horse  which  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  lane,  to  Malvern,  in  order  that  he 
might  accompany  the  party  to  the  ball ;  Tom  Bliss  was 
to  be  with  him  on  another  horse,  and  to  carry  his  port- 
manteau with  his  clothes  for  the  ball. 

The  weakest  part  of  Edgar's  character  was,  that  he 
had  no  power  to  resist  any  sort  of  temptation.  There 
are  some  minds  thus  constituted  ;  and  when  such  char- 
acters fall  into  the  hands  of  parents  and  teachers  who 
want  firmness,  this  defect  of  character  is  confirmed.  A 
sort  of  strength  may  be  given  to  an  irresolute  mind,  by 
a  firm  guide  in  infancy  and  youth ;  but  poor  Edgar  had 
not  been  blessed  in  such  a  guide,  and  hence  he  was 
liable  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  capricious 
breath.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  he  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  hastily  packing  up  a  few  things  necessary  for 
his  appearance,  he  delivered  it  to  Maurice,  to  carry  it 
to  Tom  Bliss,  not  considering  that  he  was  giving  the 
little  Irishman  a  lesson  of  art,  which,  if  duly  followed 
up,  would  effectually  counteract  all  that  Henry  and  Mr. 
Dalben  had  ever  done  for  him. 

Any  thing  like  a  manoeuvre  or  trick  was  already  too 
congenial  with  the  feelings  of  the  orphan  boy,  and  he 
showed  no  small  skill  in  covering  the  evasion  of  young 
Bonville,  accompanying  him  to  the  horses,  and  artfully 
leaving  the  window  of  his  pantry  open,  in  case  he 
should  find  the  doors  of  the  house  locked  on  his  return ; 
it  was  the  return  of  Maurice,  and  the  noise  he  had  made 
in  climbing  into  the  window,  which  had  disturbed  Mrs. 
Kitty. 

Such  was  the  story  told  by  Henry  to  Mr.  Dalben ;  and 
as  Henry  had  expected,  his  uncle  was  much  hurt  at 
those  specimens  of  art  in  two  persons  of  whom  he 
hoped  better  things.  He  caused  Maurice  to  be  called, 
and  reprimanded  him  with  a  severity  he  had  never  used 
before,  and  then  taking  up  a  candle,  he  withdrew  to  his 
room ;  but  it  was  nearly  one  o'clock  before  all  the 
family  were  at  rest.  Maurice  had  promised  that  he 
would  admit  Mr.  Bonville  in  the  morning,  and  it  had 
beeh  agreed  that  the  young  gentleman  should  ioimedi- 
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ately  retire  to  his  room,  and  appear  at  breakfast  as  if 
nothing  had  happened ;  but  before  Henry  went  to  rest, 
he  told  Maurice  that  he  would  himself  be  up  to  receive 
Ed^ar;  and  accordingly,  having  dozed  uncomfprtably 
for  about  three  hours,  he  arose,  dressed  himself,  and 
went  down ;  he  unbarred  the  shutters  of  the  study,  and 
opened  the  window.  The  morning  was  serene,  and  the 
rays  of  light  were  reflected  from  the  drops  of  dew 
which  spangled  every  leaf,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
The  hum  of  rural  sounds  was  heard  in  the  distance ;  and 
the  little  birds,  still  unapprehensive  of  the  approaching 
winter,  were  carolling  in  their  bowers.  Henry  walked 
to  the  gate,  and  stood  listening  awhile — Lion  came  up 
to  him,  and  presented  his  head  to  be  patted. 

**  Poor  ola  Lion !"  said  Henry,  ♦*  you  are  one  of  ray 
first  friends,  and  now  you  are  got  gray,  and  half  blind, 
and  soon  you  will  die,  and  no  one  will  remember  you, 
perhaps,  but  me — your  poor,  warm  heart  will  then  beat 
no  longer."  The  tears  started  in  Henry's  eyes  as  he 
spoke,  for  he  was  fatigued,  and  thoroughly  vexed,  and 
disappointed  too,  both  in  Edgar  and  Maurice. 

"  O !  I  wish  I  was  a  little  child  again !"  he  exclaimed; 
^  or  an  old  man — one  who  had  nothing  more  to  dread 
from  the  trials  of  youth.  I  am  very  much  afraid — I 
fear  that  Oxford  will  make  me  wicked — I  am  afraid  that 
I  shall  be  tempted  to  do  wrong.  But  why  should  I  be 
afraid  1  will  not  that  God  who  loved  me  before  I  knew 
his  name,  will  he  not  keep  me  from  evil  ?  I  know  that 
he  will  hold  me  up  when  I  am  falling,  for  he  has  made 
me  his  own,  he  has  bought  me  with  a  price,  and  I  shall 
be  blessed.''  He  then  looked  up,  and  saw  the  beautiful 
Malvern  hills  rising  above  the  trees,  their  summits 
being  strongly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  The  morning  is  spread  on  those  hills,"  said  Henry, 
'^  and  yet,  last  night,  many  things  I  fear  were  done  in 
the  village  at  their  feet  which  have  not  been  pleasing 
to  God.  Oh !  poor  Edgar  Bonville,  I  wish  the  wicked 
world  would  let  you  alone !"  Henry  then  tried  to  rouse 
himself  from  his  painful  feelings,  and  began  to  move 
quickly  along  the  lane;  but  his  movements  became 
slower  and  slower,  and  after  a  while,  he  was  leaning 
against  a  gate  which  opened  out  of  the  lane.  At  length, 
when  it  was  near  six  o'clock,  he  heard  the  trampling  of 
horses,  and  a  moment  afterward  he  saw  Mr.  Bonville, 
Mr.  Wellings,  and  the  two  younger  Hargraves  riding 
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towards  him,  though  it  seems  that  at  first  they  did  not 
perceive  him,  for  he  heard  Wellings  say,  "  Are  we  near 
the  house  t  if  so,  you  must  dismount,  my  hero,  and 
walk  quietly  forwards.     How  do  you  get  in  1" 

Before  Edgar  could  reply,  Henry  stepped  forward, 
saying,  "  Good  morning,  gentlemen ;  I  trust  you  have 
had  a  pleasant  night,  and  that  the  ba]l  has  been  agree- 
able— and  the  ladies  civil — and  the  supper  good." 

"  Henry  Milner !"  exclaimed  Edgar,  changing  colour. 
At  the  same  moment  the  young  man  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and  delivering  the  bridle  to  the  footman,  instantly 
joined  him,  inquiring,  with  a  forced  laugh,  how  he  had 
happened  to  discover  his  absence. 

"  Ay !  say  how  was  it,"  said  Wellings. 

"  How  was  it,"  replied  Henry ;  "  ah !  Wellings,  have 
you  ever  found  yourself  deep  enough  for  me  yet  t  But 
come,  Edgar,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  come  home, 
and  be  quite  sure  of  a  kind  reception.  Send  them  away 
— ^o,  dear  Bonville — and  do  not  fear  a  long  lecture." 

"  Well,  good-by,  Wellings — good-by,"  said  Edgar. 

"But  we  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  at  the  cricket- 
ground  V  added  Samuel  Hargrave. 

"  If  I  say  yes,"  replied  Edgar,  "  you  will  understand 
that  it  means  no ;  for  I  have  proved  that  it  is  so ; — I  had 
resolved  not  to  go  to  the  ball.    And  yet — " 

Mr.  Wellings  and  the  two  Hargraves  looked  at  each 
other,  exchanged  a  whisper,  and  then  saying  good-by, 
abruptly  turned  the  heads  of  their  horses,  and  galloped 
away. 

"  The  best  sight  I  have  seen  this  morning,"  remarked 
Henr3%  "  is  the  tail  of  Wellings's  horse.  But,  Bonville, 
how  can  you  be  so  soft  as  to  be  led  by  such — !"  and 
here  Henry  hesitated.  "  Do,  my  dear  Edgar,  cut  the 
connexion;  Wellings  is  going  to  Oxford;  and  think 
what  discredit  such  an  acquaintance  will  do  you." 

"  But,  Henry,"  said  Edgar,  "  is  Mr.  Dalben  very  angry 
with  me  1     When  did  he  discover  my  absence  V 

Henry  smiled — he  could  not  help  it,  w^en  he  recol- 
lected how  this  discovery  had  been  brought  about;  but 
he  replied,  "  Edgar,  you  should  not  have  done  this  slyly ; 
and  you  should  not  have  engaged  Maurice  in  the  busi- 
ness. Why  did  you  not  speak  out  like  a  man,  and  say 
at  once  you  wished  to  go  to  this  same  ball  1  My  uncle 
would  not  have  been  angry ;  he  might  have  thought  yoH 
foolish,  but  he  would  not  have  been  really  displeased." 

Vol.  I.— Z 
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**  Then  I  suppose  that  he  is  really  displeased  now,^ 
returned  Edgar. 

"  He  is  not  pleased,"  replied  Henry ;  "  he  does  not 
love  under-hand  doings ;  for  as  you  know,  Edgar,  when 
a  person  does  any  thing  in  that  sort  of  way,  it  makes 
him  such  a  slave  to  the  people  who  are  in  his  secret. 
You  never  would  have  shaken  off  the  tyranny  of  Wel- 
lings,  had  he  supposed  that  he  had  you  in  his  power ; 
and  therefore  I  am  very  glad  that  I  came  to  meet  you, 
though  I  did  not  expect  to  find  him  with  you.  But  come, 
dear  Edgar,  come  to  your  real  home,  and  to  friends  who, 
if  they  presume  to  find  fault,  yet  desire  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  your  honour  and  your  happiness." 

"Oh,  Henry!"  replied  Edgar,  "my  true  and  real 
friend,  how  kind  are  you  to  come  and  encourage  me, 
and  lead  me  thus  back  again  into  a  place  of  safety.  I 
am  a  fool — a  weak  fool ;  and  had  you  not  met  me,  I 
should  have  been  led  to  another  engagement  with  these 
young  men,  who,  bad  as  they  appear  to  be  to  you,  have 
shown  themselves  in  far  worse  colours  to  me.  But  I 
will  not,"  he  added,  "I  will  not  cloud  your  mind  by 
entering  into  what  I  know  of  them,  and  by  telUng  you 
what  I  have  seen  of  them  this  night.  But  is  Mr.  Dalben 
very  angry  1" 

"  Let  us  hasten  home,"  said  Henry,  "  and  perhaps  you 
may  get  an  hour  of  rest  before  breakfast ;  and  be  assured, 
you  will  not  find  my  uncle  a  severe  censor." 

Thus  Henry  brought  back  his  friend.  And  the  con- 
trite and  subdued  manner  of  Edgar,  when  he  appeared 
at  breakfast,  and  asked  Mr.  Dalben's  pardon  for  the  con- 
fusion he  had  made  in  the  family,  so  affected  the  old 
gentleman,  that  he  extended  his  hand  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Let  this  only  be  remembered,  Edgar,  as  a  warning  to 
you  not  to  consent  when  sinners  entice.  Remember, 
that  every  stolen  pleasure,  however  innocent  in  its 
nature  in  other  respects,  brings  with  it  a  secret  sting, 
which  will  be  felt  one  time  or  another.  Therefore,  my 
son,  let  all  things  be  done  with  the  knowledge  of  friends, 
it  being  always  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  that  which 
may  not  be  told  to  parents  and  guardians  ought  never 
to  be  done  at  all ;  that  is,  supposing  such  parents  to  have 
only  an  ordinary  sense  of  morality." 

During  the  hour  after  breakfast  which  Mr.  Dalben 
always  exacted  from  Edgar,  he  took  occasion  to  point 
out  to  him  that  dangerous  liability  which  he  had  per- 
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ceived  in  his  character  to  be  persuaded  to  any  Hne  of 
conduct  by  any  person  in  whose  society  he  happiened  to 
fall.  Concluding,  by  pointing  out  to  him  where  a  young 
man  might  find  such  renewal  of  strength  as  may  enable 
him  to  run  and  not  be  weary,  to  walk  and  not  faint. 
The  strength  of  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  do  well," 
continued  Mr.  Dalben  (for  such  desires  are  only  found 
in  those  who  are  children  of  God,  however  faulty  and 
weak  they  may  be),  "  is  derived  from  the  continual  sup- 
plies afforded  by  God  the  Spirit ;  at  one  time  exercising 
itself  in  restraining  the  individual  from  sin,  and  at 
another,  in  enabling  him  to  produce  the  fruits  of  good 
works.  The  Holy  Spirit,  my  son,"  proceeded  the  ex- 
cellent man,  *'  who  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  has  undei^ 
taken  that  portion  of  man's  salvation  which  consists  in 
preparing  the  individual  for  the  glory  obtained  for  hiia 
by  the  death  and  merits  of  the  Son.  By  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  are  called,  regenerated,  and  sanctified.  He  takes  of 
the  things  belonging  to  Christ,  and  makes  them  evident 
to  us.  Having  given  us  a  new  nature,  he  enables  us  to 
contend  continually  with  the  dd,  and  finally  brings  us 
o£f  the  conquerors  of  sin,  of  Satan,  and  of  death.  Our  ^ 
strength  is  continually  derived  from  him ;  and  when  for 
a  moment  he  withholds  his  support,  we  yield  immediately 
to  the  power  of  our  own  evil  inclinations.  AH  our  fresn 
springs  are  in  him ;  and  in  his  strength,  we,  the  pot- 
snerds  of  the  earth,  are  strong  in  our  weakness." 

Edgar  was  surprised,  when  this  conversation  was  con- 
cluded, to  find  that  instead  of  one  hour,  two  were  already 
gone ;  and  yet  these  two  hours  had  appeared  to  him  less 
than  one.  Such,  however,  and  so  sweet  were  the  in- 
fluences of  this  discourse,  that  when  he  came  out  from 
Mr.  Dalben,  he  immediately  went  to  seek  Maurice,  in 
order  to  tell  him  that "  he  was  sensible  he  had  acted  very 
ill  the  night  before,  that  he  was  truly  sorry  for  it,  and 
that  he  hoped  he  would  not  take  him  as  an  example,  but 
would  follow,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  upright  conduct 
of  Mr,  Milner." 

"  You  never  spoke  a  wiser  word,  sir,"  replied  Maurice, 
*^  than  when  you  spoke  those  things  of  Master  Milner. 
I  think,  sir,  that  I  should  have  been  ready  to  run  away 
out  of  the  house  last  night  if  it  had  not  been  for  him, 
and  for  the  kind  manner  of  him  when  I  was  in  trouble. 
For,  to  think  of  Mrs.  Kitty,  the  spiteful  old  thing,  to  bo 
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had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Unicom,  seen  the  break&st 
set  on  the  table,  and  made  the  fire  bum  brightly,  when 
he  heard  the  thunder  of  the  wheels.  He  ran  down 
immediately,  but  was  hardly  in  time  to  receive  the  litUe 
man  in  his  arms  as  he  sprang  from  the  coach. 

"  Oh !  Henry — "  "  George  !  dear  George — "  were 
the  only  words  which  either  of  the  young  friends  could 
utter;  and  George  was  running  in»  if  Henry  had  not 
stopped  him  to  see  his  trunk  safely  deposited.  He  then 
took  him  up  stairs,  uncased  him  from  a  huge  greatcoat, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  that,  although  taller,  he  was 
precisely  the  same  Georg^  Berresford  from  whom  he 
nad  parted  at  Cient  Green. 

"  1  am  come.  Master  Milner,"  said  the  boy,  *'  as  soon 
as  I  could — and  you  are  to  make  me  learn,  or  1  must 
not  stay ;  and  I  have  been  up  all  night,  and  my  legs  are 
frozen — and  I  am  not  sure  whether  my  nose  is  not  bit- 
ten ofi"  by  Jack  Frost,  who  has  been  twitching  it  all 
night — and  my  hands  are  two  pieces  of  ice." 

**^  Well,  then,  keep  from  the  fire,"  said  Henry,  "  and 
sit  down  and  eat." 

The  two  friends  then  sat  down,  and  I  fear  that  my 
friend  the  Unicom,  who  stood  with  his  golden  crown 
just  without  the  window,  had  not  a  very  good  bargain 
of  them  :  for  they  were  both  very  hungry.  And  after 
they  had  eaten,  Henry  went  out  to  buy  some  balls,  and 
certain  articles  necessary  for  making  a  paper  kite.  And 
by  this  time  the  Malvern  coach  had  arrived  before  the 
inn,  and  George  was  ready  for  his  last  stage.  They 
arrived  at  Mr.  Dalben's  at  dinner-time;  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the  open,  sunny  coun- 
tenance of  little  George. 

But  Greorge  was  not  to  disturb  the  family  arrange- 
ments ;  every  thing  was  to  go  on  as  usual.  And  Henry 
Milner  had,  indeed,  an  additional  duty,  namely,  to  see 
that  George  was  not  idle — a  service  in  which  he  was 
upheld  by  Mr.  Dalben ;  for  the  young  people  sat  with 
the  old  gentleman  in  the  morning,  the  weather  being 
too  cold  to  admit  of  their  being  without  a  fire ;  and  Mr. 
Dalben  also  having  some  fears  lest  George  should  tempt 
his  friend  to  neglect  his  studies.  During  the  time  not 
devoted  to  severer  duties,  Mr.  Dalben  interfered  bat 
little  with  Henry  and  the  little  man.  He  was,  however, 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  how  Henry  accommodated 
himself  to  the  tastes  of  the  childi  for  George  was  but « 
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child.  Yet  Mr.  Dalben  had  seen  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind,  and  that  almost  always  in  persons  of  supe* 
rior  minds ;  for  whereas  small  talents  soon  arrive  at 
their  highest  perfection,  so  also  persons  of  superior 
talents  often  retain  a  sort  of  freshness  and  playfulness 
of  intellect,  which  render  them  always  young  in  mind, 
and  always  agreeable  to  their  juniors.  Hence,  an  intel- 
lectual mother  will  often  bend  and  accommodate  herself 
to  the  tastes  of  her  infant  children  far  more  successfully 
than  one  of  inferior  capacity.  Small  wits  are  often  con- 
cealed under  a  semblance  of  owlish  gravity ;  whereas 
superior  talents  are  not  afraid  of  betraying  themselves 
in  moments  of  relaxation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  Henry  reasoned  very  deeply  on  .these  points.  To 
make  little  George  Berresford  happy  during  his  visit  was 
his  object ;  and  hence  he  thought  of  every  thing  which 
could  possibly  contribute  to  that  happiness.  His  de- 
vices were  sundry  and  varied,  and  none  more  delightful 
or  successful  than  that  of  telling  him  stories  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  closet  within  the  study,  in  the  hours  of 
dusk.  And  if  Maurice  was  permitted  to  creep  in  on 
these  occasions,  it  was  more  to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
that  of  Henry,  than  of  Mrs.  Kitty,  who  more  than  once 
put  her  head  in  at  the  study  to  inquire  after  the  foot- 
boy  ;  on  which  occasions  Mr.  Dalben  stood  his  friend^ 
quietly  recommending  the  housekeeper  to  search  for 
him  elsewhere. 

Henry  did  not  want  imagination,  but  his  auditors  were 
never  to  be  satisfied,  and  never  weary ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, his  inventive  talents  were  put  to  the  test,  and 
he  was  almost  at  his  wits'  end,  when  he  luckily  thought 
of  pretending  to  have  been  a  sailor,  and  to  have  made  a 
vast  number  of  voyages ;  during.which  he  had  met  with 
every  sort  of  adventure — sometimes  having  been  ship- 
wrecked among  mountains  of  ice ;  and,  again,  on  burn- 
ing deserts,  where  he  was  attacked  by  lions  and  tigers. 
And  thus,  by  the  help  of  Harris's  Voyages,  which  he 
studied  for  the  purpose,  he  made  his  stories  profitable, 
as  well  as  pleasant.  One  voyage  would  last  him  two 
or  three  evenings,  and  then  he  would  start  again ;  and 
it  was  a  fine  exercise  for  George  to  write  down  the 
outlines  of  these  voyages  in  a  blank  book,  and  to  adorn 
them  with  pictures,  of  which  Henry  made  the  outline, 
and  himself  added  the  embellishments.  Then,  in  De- 
cember,  came  a  hard  frost,  and  there  was  such  a  delight- 
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tvl  slide  OQ  a  sort  of  shallow  horsepond  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lane,  opposite  lo  Farmer  Harris's.  And  then 
there  was  snow,  a  deep  snow,  a  very  early  snow; 
and  the  boys  built  a  castle,  and  attacked  it.  There 
was  no  end  of  their  pleasures.  But  the  housekeeper 
fretted  about  Maurice,  because  he  would  be  where 
Master  Milner  was;  and  Mr.  Dalben  was  at  length 
obliged  to  state  very  seriously  to  her,  that  her  unkind- 
ness  towards  this  child  was  a  real  offence  against  God; 
and  that,  whereas  she  expected  allowances  to  be  made 
for  her  on  account  of  her  age,  he  expected  that  she 
would  make  allowances  for  Maurice  on  account  of  his 
youth. 

She  was  about  to  reply,  but  not  liking  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  he  signified  that  he  would  be  obeyed, 
and  she  left  him  to  spend  her  displeasure  in  her  own 
part  of  the  house.  Nevertheless,  she  knew  that  her 
master  was  right ;  and  more  than  this,  that  she  must 
not  expect  him  to  take  her  part  in  any  act  of  tyranny 
over  the  poor  orphan. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  a  better  account  of  Mrs. 
Kitty ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  the  habit  long 
indulged  of  speaking  rudely  and  violently  to  her  fellow- 
servants  had  grown  so  much  upon  her,  particularly 
during  Mr.  Dalben^s  long  absence,  that  she  could  hardly 
now  restrain  herself  towards  her  superiors.  May  this 
be  a  warning  to  such  of  my  young  readers  as  are  in- 
clined to  treat  their  brothers  and  sisters  and  young 
friends  with  disrespect ;  and  let  them  be  aware  that  angry 
passions  gather  strength  by  the  expression  of  them. 

But  the  happy  period  of  George's  visit  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and,  in  January  a  letter  was  received  from 
Marten,  informing  Mr.  Dalben  that  ^dgar  BonviUe's 
examination  must  take  place  in  less  than  a  fortnight; 
adding  these  expressions — ^**  Poor  Bonville !  he  is  a 
good  fellow.  I  have  been  much  with  him  since  the  va- 
cation. I  could  not  help  liking  him  for  leaving  Wor- 
cestershire so  well ;  and  he  has  got  some  good  notions 
— some  very  good  notions,  by  being  with  you — ^but  he 
is  a  sad  idle  fellow.  I  fear  for  him — but  that  between 
ourselves." 

Marten's  letter  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  one 
from  Major  Berresford,  inviting  Henry  and  Mr.  Dalben 
to  visit  him  in  London  when  his  son  returned,  and  to 
spend  the  Christmas  there  with  him.    He  waa  in  lodg^ 
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ings,  he  said,  but  he  would  hare  an  additional  room  for 
Mr.  Dalben,  making  no  question  but  that  as  his  son  had 
slept  with  Mr.  Milner  in  the  country,  one  room  would 
serve  ttiem  also  in  London. 

Mr.  Dalben  read  this  letter  aloud,  and  the  two  boys 
sat  iu  breathless  anxiety,  waiting  for  what  the  old  gen- 
tleman should  say  of  the  proposition. 

The  first  words  which  Mr.  Dalben  uttered,  after  a 
moment^s  thought,  were — "  And  so  visit  Marten  in  bis 
rooms — see  poor  Edgar  Bonville,  and  take  a  view  pf 
Oxford." 

"Yes,  sir,  yes,"  said  Henry,  breathing  again,  "and 
see  Marten  and  Edgar,  and  Oxford  and  London.  Thank 
yon,  uncle ;  thank  you,  uncle !" 

^'  Thank  you,  uncle  !"  repeated  little  George,  jumping 
up  and  running  round  the  table  to  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  thank 
you,  good  uncle !" 

'*  1  shall  have  abundance  of  nephews  that  never  had 
one,'*  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  laughing,  and  receiving  the 
little  boy  in  his  arms.  "  I  shall  be  like  the  judge  who 
had  thirty  sons,  who  all  rode  on  thirty  asses'  colts. 
But  bless  you,  my  dear  little  man !  all  being  well,  I  wiU 
accept  your  kind  father's  invitation.  I  was  thinking  of 
^oing  to  Oxford  when  Edgar  was  examined,  to  be  with 
him  in  case  it  should  so  happen,  as  we  have  too  much — 
But  never  mind,  we  must  be  off— let  me  see — in  three 
days  at  farthest.     Let  Kitty  be  called." 

'*  I  will  call  her,"  exclaimed  George ;  and  as  be  ran 
out,  Mr.  Dalben  said,  "  Can  we  venture  to  take  Maurice 
with  us  ?  1  require  so  much  attendance,  and  1  should 
prefer  his  services  to  that  of  a  stranger.  He  must  not 
be  in  the  kitchens  of  the  inns  where  we  stop,  nor  in 
those  of  the  lodging-houses,  unless  they  are  proper 
people." 

"  We  must  watch  him,  sir,"  said  Henry. 

This  matter  was  hardly  decided  upon  before  Mrs. 
Kitty  entered  to  receive  her  orders  for  packing,  and 
great  was  the  bustle  in  the  offices  which  then  ensued — 
a  bustle  which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  delight 
ef  Maurice;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  was.ss 
wholly  thrown  off  his  balance  on  the  occasion,  that  he 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  whistled  in  the  presence  .of 
Bftrs.  Kitty— a  liberty  which  she  never  allowed  him !» 
si^oy  with  impunity,  though  on  this  oocaaion  she  was 
ISO  mnch  diaconeeitad  to  take  notioe  of  the  offuiss. 

Z3 
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Aad  now  I  should  despair  of  describing  the  iNistle 
which  took  place  on  the  morning  fixed  for  commencing 
this  journey.  Maurice  was  up  by  five  o'clock,  and 
when  Mrs.  Kitty  came  down  at  six,  she  found  the  fire 
lighted  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  water  boiling,  although 
the  chaise  which  was  to  convey  the  party  to  Wor- 
cester was  not  expected  till  twelve,  the  Oxford  coach 
not  leaving  the  town  tiU  three  o'clock.  Mr.  Dalben  had 
secured  two  places  within  and  two  without ;  but  as  it 
happened  that  there  were  no  inside  passengers,  Henry 
and  Maurice  concluded  the  journey  from  Chipping 
Norton  in  the  inside. 

But  we  must  not  travel  too  rapidly.  Maurice  and 
George  continued  to  prepare  and  to  bustle  till  the  car- 
riage drove  up  to  the  door,  and  then  Maurice  was  not 
to  be  found  for  at  least  five  minutes  after  Mr.  Dalben 
was  in  the  carriage.  At  length,  however^  he  appeared 
Arom  the  widow  Dawes's  cottage,  whither  he  had  run  to 
inform  the  (Ad  woman  of  his  extraordinary  happiness. 

"  I  almost  think  we  have  done  imprudently  in  taking 
the  little  wild  Irishman,"  said  Mr.  Dalben^  when  they 
were  once  started. 

"  He  will  be  better  by-and-by,  uncle,"  replied  Henry, 
**  when  he  has  been  out  a  day  or  two." 

**  And  in  that  day  or  twx),  what  may  happenj^^  said  Mr. 
Dalben. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Bfeing  shorter  than  the  Reader  will  wish  it  to  be. 

TtoE  coach,  containing  Mix  Dalben  and  George  Berres- 
Ibrd,  and  two  comely  dames  who  were  going  to  spend 
a  month  with  their  cousins,  the  Misses  l£>dges  of  Chip-^ 
piDg  Norton,  with  Henry  and  Maurice,,  and  sundry  other 
persons  enveloped  in  great  coats,  and  otherwise  barri- 
caded against  the  cold,  passed  under  the  cathedral  of 
Worcester  at  the  moment  the  clock  struck  thnee  and 
•He  quarter. 

Maurice  had  never  before  beea  in  such  a  state  of  high 
pn>^>erity«-«o  lifted  op^above  the  mass.  o£  maiikiiid— sor 
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rapidly  carried  through  the  air — in  short,  so  thoroughly 
happy ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  began  to  tadk 
and  joke  with  his  nearest  neighbour ;  on  which  Henry 
told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  be  quiet,  he  woulcl 
stop  the  coach,  set  him  down,  and  leave  him  to  walk 
home  alone.  This  was  enough  for  the  little  Irishman, 
and  he  became  quite  mute,  and  behaved  himself  very 
well  during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

At  Chipping  Norton,  Henry  and  Maurice  were  very 
glad  to  take  places  vacated  by  the  Misses  Hodges* 
cousins ;  and  then,  as  it  was  quite  dark,  and  as  the  out- 
side passengers  began  to  glow  in  a  warmer  region,  they 
fell  asleep,  and  continued  in  that  state  till  their  sleep 
was  interrupted  by  the  cessation  of  motion,  as  the  coach 
stopped  in  a  small  town  through  which  they  must 
needs  pass. 

"  What  place  is  thist"  said  Henry  to  his  uncle. 

"  Woodstock,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  Ah !  Woodstock !"  said  Henry.  "  What  should  I 
know  of  Woodstock  1" 

'*It  is  often  mentioned  in  English  history,"  replied 
Mr.  Dalben.  "  Here  old  Chaucer,  who  is  called  the 
father  of  English  poetry,  wrote  many  of  his  poems. 
It  is  a  very  old  town,  and  has.  in  older  days  been  the 
seat  of  kings.  In  866,  the  Saxon  Ethelred  held  a  par- 
liament here;  and  the  great  Alfred  withdrew  to  this 
Elace  to  study.  The  park  of  Woodstock  is  said  to  have 
een  the  first  park  surrounded  with  a  wall  in  England. 
In  this  park  was  a  royal  palace,  in  which  Henry  the 
Second  greatly  delighted." 

"Yes,"  said  Henry,  "I  remember  now.  This  is 
Woodstock,  near  which  Fair  Rosamond  was  poisoned. 
And  is  not  Blenheim  near  it  V 

"  We  shall  presently  pass  by  the  gates  of  Blenheim — 
we  are  only  now  eight  miles  from  Oxford,"  replied  Mr. 
Dalben. 

The  coach  at  that  moment  set  off  again,  and  Henry 
said,"  Now  I  find  myself  drawing  so  near  to  Oxford,  I  feel 
a  kind  of  awe.  I  can  fancy,  uncle,  that  Oxford  is  a  sort 
of  strait  which  every  man  must  ford  before  he  can  set 
his  foot  on  the  dry  ground  beyond ;  and  you  know,  uncle, 
that  the  dry  ground  is  the  type  of  the  visible  church ; 
and  I  feel  that  if  a  man  is  not  sure-footed^  there  majr 
be  a  chance  of  his  being  carried  down  the  9treaia  ux 
this  dangerous  strait.*' 
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**  Let  ns  mend  vour  allusion,^  said  Mr.  Balben :  ^  this 
strait  is  the  Bo^phorus,  over  which  the  ox,  whose  bimi- 
ness  it  is  to  tread  out  the  corn,  and  labour  in  the  field 
of  the  church,  must  needs  pass  ere  he  can  obtain  his 
object ;  and  wo  to  him  if  he  take  not  heed  to  himself 
while  in  the  chops  of  the  channel." 

••  Uncle,"  said  Henry,  "  we  have  made  it  out  very 
well,  I  think.  But  does  the  name  of  Oxford  really  mean 
Oxenford  1" 

"  It  is  so  supposed,**  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  '*  and  an- 
swers to  the  German  Ochinfort.'* 

''  Henceforward,**  said  Henry,  **  I  shall  call  it  the  Bos- 
phorus.  But,  uncle,  is  it  the  Cimmerian  or  the  Thracian 
feosphorus  V* 

"  What  is  the  import  of  your  question  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Dalben ;  *'  there  is  more  meant  thereby,  I  perceive,  than 
meets  the  ear.  Do  you  mean  to  make  any  allusion  to 
Cimmerian  darkness  ?  Remember  where  you  are  now, 
or  rather,  where  you  are  likely  soon  to  be,  and  be  very 
cautious  with  respect  to  what  you  say.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  there  should  be  any  sort  of  dark- 
ness in  a  place  which  has  been  the  seat  of  learning 
ever  since  the  reign  of  our  great  Alfred.** 

*•  Uncle,**  rephed  Henry,  "  if  I  could  see  your  Tace  I 
should  know  what  you  mean.** 

•♦  Mean  !*'  replied  Mr.  Dalben ;  "  what  should  I  mean  1 
But  look  out  at  the  window.  See  you  not  distant 
lights  ?  We  are  drawing  near  the  ancient  and  venera- 
ble city.  I  almost  wish,  Henry,  that  you  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach,  that  you  might  see  more  of  it  as 
we  approach.** 

**  I  wiU  get  out,"  replied  Henry ;  and  calling  to  the 
coachman,  he  soon  established  himself  in  the  front  of 
the  coach,  with  Maurice  on  one  side  of  him. 

It  is  said  that  the  moon  is  always  particularly  ob- 
servant of  the  motions  of  a  hero;  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing exactly  at  those  crises  of  his  affairs  whea 
the  exhibition  or  abstraction  of  her  pale  cold  beams  is 
best  calculated  to  heighten  his  feelings,  let  their  char- 
acter be  what  they  may.  In  compliance  with  this  ancient 
observance  of  the  orb  of  night,  at  the  moment  in  which 
Henry  hadsettlied  himself  in  this-exalted  situation,  a  daiii 
^OUd,  which  had  for  some  time  rested  above  the  tovrers 
tit  this  northern  Bosphoras,  rolled  ai^y ;  land,  in  conse- 
qiMBcet  the  moon,  though  she  had  not  filled  Imt  horns 
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on  this  great  occasion,  shone  forth  in  cloudless  majesty, 
giving  the  spires,  the  towers,  the  domes,  and  academic 
groves  of  the  splendid  city  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  their  beautiful  outUnes  in  the 
horizon. 

As  the  coach  rolled  on,  these  splendid  outlines  neared 
upon  the  sight,  and  Henry  uttered  not  one  word,  while 
several  persons  about  him  were  talking  volubly,  and  the 
coachman  was  exhibiting  his  knowledge  of  localities 
with  that  sort  of  self-satisfaction  which  persons  of  this 
description  commonly  exhibit  before  strangers. 

"  Look  to  your  right,  gentlemen,"  said  he  ;  "  there  is 
the  observatory — and  now  we  are  in  St.  Giles's- street ; 
and  there  is  St.  John's  College — and  now  we  are  fairly 
in  the  city,  and  a  noble  city  it  is :  it  has  not  its  equ^  in 
the  world — and  now  we  are  in  Carfax ;  and  this,  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  High-street.'^ 

«  The  High-street,"  thought  Henry ;  "  Oh !  how  much 
have  I  heard  of  the  High-street ;"  but  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night, and  not  a  gownsman  was  to  be  seen,  or  scarcely 
another  person ;  and  the  moonbeams  rested,  pale  and 
cold,  on  the  beautiful  and  venerable  front  of  University 
College.  Mr.  Dalben  had  desired  to  be  set  down  at  the 
Angel,  an  inn  which  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting ;  and  Henry's  head  was  still  in  a  whirl  when 
the  coach  stopped,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  alight. 
Having  taken  care  of  their  small  baggage,  they  were 
ushered  into  a  parlour,  where  a  fire  was  burning 
brightly ;  and  having  taken  some  refreshment^  Mr.  Dal- 
ben ordered  beds,  and  they  all  retired;  the  good  old 
gentleman  taking  so  much  care  of  the  little  Irishman 
ais  to  give  him  his  supper  at  a  side  table,  and  to  have  a 
bed  provided  for  him  in  his  own  room. 

Before  Henry  and  George  went  to  sleep,  they  settled 
to  be  up  at  seven  o'clock,  and  go  over  to  rout  up  Mar- 
ten, who  was  to  be  found  in  the  college  nearest  to  the 
inn — which  circumstance  they  had  ascertained  from  the 
waiter,  for  Marten  and  Edgar  Bonville  were  both  to- 
gether ;  but,  alas !  it  was  nine  o'clock  when  Henry  first 
opened  his  eyes ;  and  Maurice,  who  had  been  sent  to 
call  him,  told  him  that  not  onl}^  Mr.  Marten,  but  Mn» 
Bonville,  were  breakfasting  with  hks  master  in  the 
parlour. 

Up  sprang  Henry,  wondering  how  it  had  been  pos- 
'•fl>le  for  tiim  to'  tnenktep  himialf,  and  in«  very  snort 
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time  he  was  down  stain.  He  had  rushed  into  the  par* 
lour  to  his  dear  Marten ;  but  however  pleased  Marten 
might  be  to  see  him,  he  saw  at  once  that  he  was  not  in 
spirits.  He  thought,  also,  that  he  observed  the  same 
sort  of  depression  in  the  manner  of  his  uncle ;  and 
when  he  turned  to  address  Mrs.  Bonville,  it  seemed  that 
she  too  was  agitated.  Henry,  however,  took  no  notice  of 
all  this,  but  sat  down  to  his  breakfast,  and  the  parties 
seemed  to  wish  to  introduce  indifferent  subjects  of  dis- 
course. The  effort,  however,  was  too  much,  and  Mrs. 
Bonville  presently  recurred  to  what  had  been  under 
discussion,  it  seems,  before  Henry  and  George  had 
appeared. 

"  I  have  no  fears,"  said  Mrs.  Bonville — **  none  in  the 
least ;  I  am  sure  Edgar  will  do  himself  credit ;  and  I 
still  think,  Mr.  Marten,  that  I  had  better  let  him  know 
that  I  am  here.  And  I  cannot  see,  as  ladies  are  allowed 
to  be  present,  why  I  should  not  be  in  the  schools  to- 
day." 

Marten  looked  down,  and  said,  **  Of  course,  madam, 
you  are  to  do  as  you  please." 

'*  What  say  you,  Mr.  Dalben,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bonville ; 
"  may  I  go  over  to  see  Edgar  ?  and  may  I  be  present 
when  he  is  examined  ?" 

'*  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Marten  has  said,  viz.  that 
your  son  does  not  wish  any  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends  to  be  present ;  and  on  these  occasions  a  man's 
feelings  ought  to  be  consulted,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  Then  you  will  not  let  me  go  ?"  replied  the  mother, 
in  a  sort  of  pettish,  querulous  manner.  *'  Oh !  uncle, 
uncle,  think  of  what  gratification,  what  delight  you  are 
depriving  me ;  a  mother,  a  widowed  mother,  of  a  dear 
and  only  son — and  of  such  a  son." 

Marten  looked  distressed,  shuffled  in  his  seat,  started 
up,  walked  to  the  window,  and  called  Henry  to  admire 
the  gownsmen,  many  of  whom  were  pacing  up  and 
down  the  street;  their  elegant  and  graceful  costume, 
adding  in  many  instances,  to  those  external  perfections 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  young 
English  gentlemen.  But  as  Henry  stood  with  Marten 
at  the  window,  gazing  at  a  scene  which,  beheld  for  the 
first  time,  might  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  his. whole 
mind,  he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  listening  anx- 
iously to  what  was  passing  between  his  uncle  and  Mrs. 
Bonnlle.    And  as  my  reader  may  also  desire  to  know 
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what  this  was,  I  shall  proceed  to  detail  the  conversa- 
tion. 

**  Now,  my  dear  madam — "  said  Mr.  Dalben. 

"  Now,  my  excellent  uncle,"  retorted  Mrs.  Bonville, 
affecting  a  pretty  lisping  accent,  *'do  indulge  a  fond 
mother.  At  least,  let  me  see  my  Edgar  in  his  own 
rooms ;  allow  me  the  delight  of  embracing  him,  and 
assuring  him  of  my  anticipated  triumph.  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  do  us  all  the  highest  credit.  I  only  regret  that 
he  did  not  yield  to  my  solicitations,  and  read  for  hon- 
ours.   My  friend,  Lady  L ,  when  I  met  her  in  the 

rooms  last  week,  was  quite  angry  with  me  for  not  in- 
sisting upon  his  so  doing.  Insist,  indeed,  I  could  not, 
but  I  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  should  have  prevailed,  had  not  some  of  his  young 
friends  advised  him  to  the  contrary.  Were  not  you  one 
of  his  advisers  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Marten  1  I  think 
he  mentioned  your  name  in  his  reply ;  was  it  not  so, 
sir  1"  she  added,  in  a  higher  tone,  in  order  to  call  Mar- 
ten's attention. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  replied  the  young  gen- 
tleman, turning  from  the  window  at  this  appeal. 

•*  I  think,  Mr.  Marten,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  were  one 
of  those  who  advised  my  son  not  to  go  up  for  honours  ?" 

"Really,  madam,"  replied  Marten,  "indeed — I  can- 
not justly  say  ?"  and  turning  again  to  the  window,  he 
whispered  to  Henry,  "  honours,  honours—these  fools 
of  women !"  Mrs.  Bonville's  eye  was  on  Henry,  and 
his  face  being  half  turned  towards  her,  he  did  not  even 
dare  to  give  his  companion  a  look  indicative  of  his 
having  understood  him ;  and  the  lady  being  unanswered, 
proceeded  in  the  same  strain. 

**  Well,  perhaps  you  judged  rightly,  Mr.  Marten,  for 
Edgar  is  naturall}r  so  unpresuming,  that  it  might  have 
given  him  real  pain  to  be  distinguished ;  don*l  you  think 
80,  Mr.  Dalben  V 

"  Truly,  cousin,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 
slight  cough, "  it  may  be  so ;  no  donbt  all  is  as  it  should 
be." 

"  You  think,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Bonville,  "  that  a  young 
man  of  a  modest  and  unpresuming  character  ought 
not  to  desire  academical  honours ;  but  if  dl  thos«  who 
are  most  worthy  were  to  hold  back,  we  should  )iave  all 
the  Arotb  at  the  top,  as  in  a  whipped  syllabub ;  what 
say  yon,  Mr.  Maftea!" 
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**  StultiMima  T  muttered  Marten,  atill  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

^  Mr.  Marten,^  said  the  ladv — ^  Mr.  Marten,  I  wished 
to  ask  you  one  question.'^  Marten  was  compelled  to 
turn  to  the  lady  on  this  decided  call ;  but  he  looked 
flushed,  and  serious.  *'  1  was  saying,  Mr.  Marten,*^  said 
Mrs.  Bonville,  **  that  as  you  are  a  young  man,  and  one 
who  is  a  candidate  for  orders,  like  my  Edgar,  you  may 
perhaps  be  better  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
than  my  uncle,  who  has  never  been  exactly  in  your  sita- 
ation — 1  was  saying — " 

*^  Really,  niadam,'^  replied  Marten,  with  considerable 
impatience  of  manner,  "  I  have  no  opinion — I  can  give 
no  opinion — and  I  am  pressed  for  time — I  have  delayed 
too  long — i  cannot  wait  another  moment.  Mr.  Dalben, 
I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning.*' 

''Stop  one  instant,  my  dear  sir,*'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bonville ;  *'  uncle,  you  must  pardon  me,  J  must  see  mj 
Edgar ;  and  as  Mr.  Marten  is  perhaps  returning  to  his 
college,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  his  guidance  to  my  boy's 
rooms.  Wait  only  one  minute,  Mr.  Marten,  till  I  put 
on  my  bonnet,  and  you  shall  be  my  esquire  to  my  son's 
rooms.'* 

Marten  had  advanced  some  steps  towards  the  door; 
but  as  the  lady  came  forward  to  meet  him,  having  tied 
on  her  bonnet,  which  lay  on  a  side-table  in  the  room,  he 
started  back  towards  the  window ;  while  Mr.  Dsdben 
renewed  his  pleadings  with  his  cousin,  begging  her  to 
leave  her  son  alone  only  for  the  present  day. 

"  I  consent,  Mr.  Dalben,"  she  replied,  ''  not  to  go  into 
the  schools,  if  you  insist  upon  it ;  for  after  aU,  these 
examinations  are  nervous  affairs ;  and  1  cannot  suppose 
my  Edgar's  nerves  to  be  those  of  iron,  for  my  own 
nerves  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  And  on  second 
thoughts,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  confide  so  far  in  my 
own  strength  of  mind  as  to  go  into  the  schools.    Indeed, 

my  friend   Lady  L says,  that  no  mother  ought  to 

expose  herself  to  such  a  trial." 

'*  Lady  L has  more  sense,  then,  than  I  thought 

she  had,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben. 

*'  And  why  so,  sir — why  so,  uncle  t"  returned  Mrs. 
Bonville ;  '*  I  do  not  know  a  more  sensible  woman  in 

the  world  than  Lady  L ."   And  while  Mrs.  Bonville^ 

being  eet  on  this  tack«  viz.  the  Bravses  of  her  friend 
the  countess,  whom  she  had  thoognt  a  Tery  simple  toit 
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of  body  when  she  was  only  Mrs.  Appleby,  was  running 
her  length,  uninterrupted  by  Mr.  Dalben,  Marten  was 
consulting  with  Henry  how  he  should  make  his  escape. 

*^  FaTOur  my  retreat,  Milner,''  he  said.  **  If  it  were 
bat  dusk,  I  would  spring  through  the  window." 

^'  Bolt,"  said  Henry ;  *'  bolt  for  it,  Marten.  George,  go 
out,  and  leave  the  door  open." 

^'  And  be  sure  you  shut  it  after  me,"  said  Marten. 

"  I  will  bang  it  in  her  face,"  said  the  little  boy,  "  if 
she  attempts  to  follow."  And  these  preliminaries  being 
settled,  George  ran  out  leaving  the  door  open,  and  Mar- 
ten made  a  successful  bolt,  and  had  fairly  escaped  from 
the  door,  had  not  George  Berresford  shut  it  too  hastily, 
and  caught  the  skirt  of  his  friend's  gown. 

The  delay  was  fatal,  and  brought  the  enemy  down ; 
the  lady  shrieked  aloud.  "  Mr.  Marten,  Mr.  Marten," 
she  said ;  "  a  moment,  one  moment  only,  Mr.  Marten, 
and  I  shall  be  ready." 

''Impossible,  madam,  impossible!"  said  Marten,  ''I 
should  be  rusticated  for  three  terms,  at  least,  for  con- 
tempt of  superiors,  if  I  waited  another  instant ;  good 
morning,  ma'am — ^good  morning,  Mr.  Dalben,  I  shall  see 
you  by-and-by." 

"  And  when  all  is  happily  over  with  my  Edgar,"  said 
Mrs.  Bonville ;  but  Marten  was  gone,  and  Henry  would 
have  followed  him,  if  Mr.  Dalben  had  not  recalled  him. 
<*  Edgar  Bonville,"  he  said,  '^  is  to  be  examined  to-day ; 
let  nothing  be  done  by  us  which  can  disconcert  him  in 
the  smallest  degree ;  let  him  not  know  that  we  are  here. 
As  to  my  cousin  here,  she  shall  be  amenable  to  reason ; 
she  shall  not  go  near  her  son  this  morning.  I  arranged 
every  thing  with  Marten  before  any  of  you  appeared. 
If  you,  Henry,  wish  to  be  present  in  the  schools,  your 
person  will  be  less  remarkable  than  that  of  a  lady,  or 
an  old  man  like  myself ;  but  I  desire  you  to  keep  out 
of  Edgar's  sight.  Your  old  friend,  Mr.  Mansfield,  will 
call  presently,  and  take  you  with  him ;  he  will  keep  you 
out  of  Edgar's  way.  George  may  accompany  you ;  he 
is  not  known  to  Edgar.  I  have  now  delivered  my  opin- 
ion, and  obeyed  I  must  be.  Cousin  Bonville,  you  are 
not  to  play  the  foolish  mother— excuse  me  for  my  can- 
dour, when  so  much  is  at  stake." 

"Really,  Mr.  Dalben,  I  do  not  see — ^"  she  replied, 
and  was  goin^  on,  when  he  interrupted  her,  saying,  "  If 
you  are  blind,  then,  you  must  be  led  by  those  who  are 
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not  80.  Maurice,  stay  where  you  are ;  a  few  lioun 
being  over,  all  these  precautions  maybe  at  an  eui^^ 

**  I  do  not  understand/*  returned  Birs.  BonTille. 

"Another  reason,  my  good  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
Dalben,  "  wherefore  you  should  be  guided  by  those  who 
have  the  full  use  of  their  senses.  In  one  word,  you 
shall  not  interfere  with  your  son  to-day,  nor  indeed  till 
his  examination  is  past.  1  will  be  plain  with  you,  if 
nothing  else  will  do.  Edgar  has  been  idle — ^very  idle, 
and  he  is  very  much  agitated  now  the  awful  moment  is 
80  near.  Marten,  and  all  who  love  him,  are  anxious  re- 
specting him.** 

"  And  what  for  t"  replied  Mrs.  BonviUe ;  "  he  is  deci- 
dedly a  young  man  of  talents ;  and  Dr.  Crocket  assured 
me  only  last  week,  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  who  had 
hitherto  given  him  so  much  satisfaction.*' 

'*  Madam,**  replied  Mr.  Dalben,  *'  it  may  not  always 
be  the  cleverest  man  who  may  do  himself  most  credit 
in  an  examination.  A  man  must  be  ready,  as  well  as 
learned,  and  have  his  resources  at  command,  to  come 
off  with  flying  colours  on  these  occasions.  Do  not 
therefore  build  yourself  up  with  high  expectations.  I 
hope  all  will  be  well ;  but  I  would  rather  see  you  less 


secure.*' 


"  Well,  my  good  uncle,  you  have  said  what  you  think 
right,*'  replied  Mrs.  Bonville,  gayly,  "and  done  the 
proper  thing  to  prepare  the  poor  mother  against  dis- 
appointment ;  and  if  the  poor  mother  is  too  well  assured 
of  her  son*s  merits  to  entertain  the  smallest  doubts,  you 
at  least  have  done  your  part — ^you  cannot  blame  your- 
self.— Is  it  not  so,  Master  Milner  1 — I  mean  Mr.  Milner. 
Well,  we  shall  see — we  shall  see  who  is  secure  and 
happy  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  gather  your 
academical  laurels — we  shall  see — " 

Mrs.  Bonville  was  proceeding,  when  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a  young  gentleman,  whom 
Henry  instantly  recognised  as  Edward  Mansfield,  al- 
though there  had  been  a  much  more  decided  change  in 
his  appearance  since  Henry  had  been  with  him  at  Clent 
Green,  than  had  taken  place  in  any  others  of  his  former 
schoolfellows  whom  he  had  hitherto  met  with ;  he  had 
made  one  of  those  sudden  and  rapid  starts  in  growth 
which  we  sometimes  observe  in  boys  who,  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  are  remarkably  short ;  and  the  expression  of 
bis  countenance  was  also  greatly  improved,  insomuch 
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BO,  that  he  was  at  this  time  as  fine  a  young  man  as  may 
be  often  seen. 

There  are  many  who  question  the  existence  of  sudden 
conversions.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  the  discus- 
sion, but  certain  it  is,  that  when  Henry  first  went  to 
Olent  Green,  many  of  the  elder  boys  were  actually  infi- 
dels, and  the  remainder,  without  exception,  were  prac- 
tical ones.  From  the  time,  however,  that  young  Milner 
entered  the  society,  the  subject  of  religion  began  at 
times  to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after  Henry  left  the 
school,  Edward  Mansfield  fell  into  the  society  of  a  pious 
elderly  clergyman,  whose  conversation,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  had  so  decided  an  effect  on  his  mind,  that  from 
that  period  he  had  become  a  decided  champion  of  the 
faith ;  insomuch  so,  that  he  was  set  down  as  a  perfect 
Methodist  in  his  college,  and  had  more  than  once  been 
suspected  of  having  a  prayer-meeting  in  his  rooms. 

In  short,  he  was  counted  such  a  sort  of  person  as 
a  man  of  fashion  would  not  like  to  be  seen  with ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  young  Wellings,  who  was  in  the 
same  college,  declared  that  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  him  the  cut  direct,  although  he  had 
the  misfortune  of  occupying  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  same 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  How  far  Mr.  Mansfield  might 
consider  this  as  a  misfortune,  does  not  appear. 

"  I  am  come,  Milner,"  said  Mansfield,  after  the  first 
compliments  were  past,  "by  the  desire  of  Marten,  to 
accompany  you  to  the  schools.  We  will  go  first,  if  you 
please,  to  my  rooms,  and  then,  at  the  proper  hour,  to 
the  schools." 

Mr.  Dalben  followed  the  young  men  out  of  the  room, 
in  order  to  invite  Mr.  Mansfield  to  meet  Marten  at  a 
late  dinner ;  and  added,  "  Henry,  you  will  give  me  the 
first  information  you  can  procure,  that  all  is  going  on 
well  with  Edgar  BonviDe." 

Henry  assured  his  uncle  he  would  do  as  he  wished^ 
and  Mr.  Dalben  returned  to  the  parlour,  though  not  till 
he  had  given  some  orders  at  the  bar  respecting  the  din- 
ner he  wished  to  have  prepared,  at  an  hour  which  he 
judged  might  be  most  convenient  to  his  expected  visit- 
ers. But  what  was  his  astonishment  to  find  no  less 
than  three  persons  in  the  parlour  with  Mrs.  Bonville  on 
his  return;  for  that  good  lady  had  walked  to  the  win- 
dow during  his  absence,  and  there  catching  a  glimpse 
of  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  had  a  gold  tasseU 
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walking  before  the  inn  with  their  gowns  floating  be- 
hind  them  under  the  impulse  of  a  western  Inreeze,  she 
tapped  the  glass,  and  not  only  brought  these  lighter 
vessels  to,  but  also  a  heavy  seveaty-fouf  in  a  bushy  wig 
and  coal-scuttle  hat.  The  gold  tassel,  as  she  expected, 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  Lord  F ,  who  was  walk- 
ing with  Wellings,  the  latter  having  joined  him  as 
he  sauntered  down  the  High-street,  and  the  wig  be- 
longed to  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Crocket,  who  was 
come  to  Oxford  in  order  to  matriculate  one  of  his 
pupils,  who  was  also  his  ward. 

**  We  must  go  in  and  talk  to  that  person,''  said  Lord 
F ;  "  she  is  Bonville's  mother." — "  And  a  most  ex- 
cellent lady,"  added  the  doctor ;  and  without  further 
parley,  the  three  gentlemen  introduced  themselves,  and 
were  engaged  in  a  very  lively  discourse  with  Mrs.  Bon- 
ville  when  Mr.  Dalben  returned. 

"  Dr.  Crocket,  Mr.  Dalben,— Mr.  Dalben,  Dr.  Crocket,'' 
said  the  lady ;  adding,  '*  I  have  asked  the  gentlemen  to 
sit  down  in  your  parlour,  my  good  uncle ;  I  am  sure 
they  will  receive  your  welcome." 

^*  1  am  honoured  by  their  presence  in  my  temporary 

abode,"  replied  Mr.  Dalben.    **  Lord  F ,  I  trust  you 

are  in  health.  Mr.  Wellings,  I  hope  that  all  your  family 
are  well." 

"  In  high  feather,"  answered  the  young  man,  with 
his  usual  effrontery.  "  But  what  have  you  done  with 
my  friend  Henry  V 

Mr.  Dalben  made  no  answer  to  this  question,  know- 
ing that  Henry  would  not  wish  that  his  evil  spirit,  as 
he  sometimes  called  Wellings,  should  be  directed  to 
him.    The  precaution,  however,  was  of  none  avail,  for 

Lord  F and  Wellings  had  not  sat  five  minutes,  when 

they  proposed  repairing  to  the  schools ;  but  before  they 
quitted  the  room,  Mrs.  Bonville  asked  them  if  they 
would  be  her  guests  at  the  castle  that  evening. 

Mr.  Dalben,  Mrs.  Bonville,  and  Dr.  Crocket  being 
then  left,  Mrs.  Bonville,  with  some  affectation  of  man- 
ner (for  when  persons  endeavour  to  express  feelings 
they  really  do  not  experience,  they  seldom  can  succeed 
in  appearing  entirely  natural),  said,  '^  And  now,  my  dear 
Dr.  Crocket,  I  must  call  upon  you  to  sympathize  with  me. 
And  if  you,  as  the  preceptor  of  my  child,  cannot  sym- 
pathize with  me,  who,  I  ask,  can  be  expected  so  to  do ! 

*'  But  my  Edgar,  my  only  son,  is  now  probably  la  the 
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tochools.  My  fate,  as  it  were,  hangs  on  the  present  hour. 
Oh,  Dr.  Crocket !  think  what  a  mother  must  experience 
in  a  moment  like  this  !" 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  speaking  rapidly,  as 
was  his  usual  manner,  and  availing  himself  of  his  ordi- 
nary habit  of  adding  parenthesis  to  parenthesis, — 
^  Madam,  I  can  make  every  allowance  for  the  feelings 
of  a  mother ;  for  1  consider  that  there  are  no  feelings 
left  in  our  nature  more  pure,  more  universal,  more  in- 
fluential, than  those  of  the  mother  for  her  child,  although, 
as  Madame  de  Campan  remarked  to  Napoleon,  when 
he  consulted  her  upon  education, — *  What  we  want  in 
France,  is  mothers ;  and  till  we  have  these,  we  cannot 
expect  the  education  of  our  young  people  to  prosper 
as  we  would  wish.'  And,  as  the  emperor  coincided  in 
her  opinion,  we  may  fairly  set  it  down,  that  the  mater- 
nal feelings  are  not  so  strong  over  the  water  as  they 
are  with  us ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  a  man  as 
Bonaparte  would  acquiesce  in  an  opinion  which  did 
not  coincide  with  his  own  observations.  For,  if  we 
consider  the  whole  course  of  this  wonderful  man,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  any  Madame  de  Campan  could  have 
induced  him  to  speak  that  which  he  did  not  think,  ojr 
even  to  be  silent  when  an  assertion  was  made  not 
agreeable  to  his  own  judgment.  And  surely  no  one 
will  question  the  powers  of  judgment  exhibited  by 
Napoleon,  even  in  that  dreadful  affair  of  the  Holy 
Land—" 

"  My  good  doctor,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bonville,  forget- 
ting that  it  was  her  present  part  to  play  the  pathetic, 
"whither  are  you  fled]  Know  you  not  that  I  never 
suffer  you  to  use  more  than  one  parenthesis  in  a  single 
speech  ]  and  here,  already,  in  one  exordium,  you  have 
diverged  three  points  from  where  you  first  started.  We 
were  speaking  of  my  Edgar,  and  not  of  Bonaparte; 
but  your  ideas  are  so  rapid,  so  abundant — they  flow  in 
a  stream  so  copious,  that  you  perfectly  astound  Mr. 
Dalben,  I  see.  But,  dear  uncle,"  continued  the  lady, 
'*  if  you  understood  Dr.  Crocket  more,  you  would  won- 
der no  longer,  though  your  admiration  would  no  doubt 
be  continually  on  the  advance.  But,  my  little  doctor, 
— ^you  know  I  often  call  you  my  little  doctor, — do  leave 
your  episodes  for  a  short  time,  and  indulge  a  mother 
by  talking  of  her  son.  Rein  in  that  soaring  genius  of 
yours,  if  possible,  and  chp  the  wings  of  the  rampant 
steed." 
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"  My — my  dear  madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  "if  you 
f(TOw  poetical,  how  do  you  expect  to  draw  me  down 
from  my  altitude  1  But  I  will  indulge  the  tender 
mother." 

And  he  was  proceeding,  when  Mr.  Dalben,  who  was 
inwardly  sighing  for  something  like  common  sense,  not 
being  by  any  means  in  a  mood  for  trifling,  begged  per- 
mission to  withdraw,  adding  in  a  tone  meant  only  for 
Mrs.  Bonville's  ear,  "  1  will  retire,  and  quiet  my  mind 
by  recommending  our  Edgar  to  the  Divine  care ;  and  I 
feel  assured  that  my  prayer  for  him  will  be  answered.'^ 

And,  with  Mr.  Dalben,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must 
also  withdraw,  having  communicated  to  my  reader  all 
that  has  hitherto  come  to  my  knowledge  respecting  the 
persons  mentioned  in  this  volume ;  yet  I  do  not  lay 
aside  my  pen  without  informing  my  reader,  that  if  time 
and  opportunity  are  afforded  me,  I  may,  at  some  future 
period,  conclude  the  histories  of  Henry,  Marten,  Edgar, 
and  little  George. 


END  or  PART  III. 


